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OF  HOMESEEKERS,  SETTLERS  AND  INVESTORS 


THE  “LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY” 

Oregon  today  truly  offers  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
those  who  will  come  here  and  develop  the  possibilities  of  her 
farms,  forests  and  streams.  The  basic  wealth,  of  any  state  is 
founded  upon  its  agricultural  prosperity,  and  it  is  especially 
in  this  direction  that  Oregon  is  fortunate.  For  agriculture  is 
limited  to  no  one  sphere  here;  the  diversified  climatical  conditions, 
the  varied  altitudes  and  soils,  and  the  vast  range  in  rainfall  make 
many  zones,  in  each  of  which  may  be  practiced  dissimilar  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  The  new-comer  may,  then,  choose  for  him- 
self a location  suited  to  his  especial  interests,  and  so  be  assured 
of  surroundings  entirely  satisfactory.  — 

In  Oregon,  valuable  assistance  is  rendered  to  the  farmer 
by  the  state  authorities.  Agricultural  experimental  farms 
are  everywhere,  and  all  who  desire  may  receive  practical  assistance 
from  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  the  representatives 
of  its  Extension  Bureau.  All  of  this  tends  to  an  assurance  of 
a maximum  of  production  with  a minimum  of  endeavor. 

Through  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  chang- 
ing trade  conditions  involved,  a new  era  of  prosperity  is  promised 
for  all  the  Pacific  Coast.  Oregon  will  reap  a large  measure  of 
this  prosperity,  and,  without  doubt,  the  manufacturing  develop- 
ment of  the  next  decade  will  be  most  considerable.  Accompany- 
ing such  development  will  come,  of  course,  a wider  and  more 
profitable  market  for  agricultural  products,  and  an  added  impe- 
tus to  farm  development 

It  is  well  for  the  investor  to  realize  that  Oregon’s  special 
opportunities  are  in  no  wise  restricted  to  agriculture;  for  the 
state  is  but  in  her  infancy,  commercially  speaking,  and  in  many 
directions  promising  openings  exist  for  wise  investment,  the 
establishment  of  industries,  and  the  inauguration  of  manufacture 
under  most  favorable  conditions.  There  is  in  Oregon,  for  instance 
more  than  5,000,000  hydro-electric  horsepower  awaiting  utiliza- 
tion. 

To  the  settler,  investor  and  the  visitor,  Oregon  offers  sincere 
welcome,  and  the  assurance  that  within  her  boundaries  may  be 
found  rich  reward  for  industry  and  foresight. 
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“MADE  IN  OREGON.” 

This  book,  paper  and  all,  is  “Made  in  Oregon.’'  But  a short  time  ago  the  paper  upon  which 
you  are  reading  of  the  facts  about  Oregon,  both  cover  and  inside,  was  in  balm  trees  that  pushed 
their  peaked  growths  toward  the  skies  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  The  trees  were  cut,  their  fibre 
crushed  to  pulp,  the  paper  manufactured  in  Oregon,  and  today  it  carries  the  tale  of  Oregon’s 
opportunities  to  millions,  of  readers  East,  West,  North  and  South.  The  printing ; the  engraving 
of  the  zi  nc  etchings  and  half-tones;  the  drawing  of  theillustrations;  the  drafting  of  the  figurative 
charts  and  maps — everything  was  done  in  Oregon.  There  is  an  ever-growing  sentiment  that  is 
daily  being  put  to  the  practical  test  of  “Made  in  Oregon.”  This  sentiment  means  more  than 
the  mere  words  to  our  people.  It  is  a state-wide  loyalty  to  the  idea  that  Oregon  people  believe 
to  the  utmost  m utilizing  Oregon’s  rich  resources.  They  may  be  depended  upon  to  encourage 
vith  their  patronage  all  who  come  to  the  state  and  invest  their  capital  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises.  The  people  appreciate  every  effort  put  forth  for  the  fullest  and  quickest  development 
of  Oregon. 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  BOOK. 

“Tell  us  the  exact  facts”,  is  the  demand  made  of  the  state  of  Oregon 
by  homeseekers  and  investors. 

To  publish  these  facts  in  painstaking  detail  is  the  purpose  of  this 

book. 

The  general  articles  give  a general  idea  as  to  the  state  of  Oregon, 
its  climate,  resources,  development  and  prevailing  conditions. 

The  classified  tables  and  the  county  and  community  data  give  a 
detailed  reply  to  almost  any  question  a homeseeker  or  investor  could  ask 
concerning  any  locality  in  the  state. 

The  people  of  Oregon  feel  that  the  homeseeker  is  entitled  to  a square 
deal.  We  do  not  want  newcomers  to  arrive  with  false  expectations. 
•Disappointment,  based  on  faulty  or  careless  information  is  cruelly  dis- 
couraging to  those  who  invest  in  or  move  to  our  state  hoping  to  find  a 
home  that  fits  their  desires. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  understate  rather  than  overstate  the  advantages 
k and  attractions  of  Oregon.  We  simply  want  you  to  gain  correct  impres- 
sions, then  you  can  form  your  own  judgment  as  to  whether  any  particular 
locality  of  Oregon  is  suited  to  your  own  particular  needs  and  desires. 


Statistics  have  been  obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  govern- 
ment records  have  been  used  wherever  possible,  flowery  adjectives  have 
been  eliminated,  and  alluring  illustrations  avoided.  All  of  the  maps  and 
diagrams  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  Oregon  Almanac. 

The  opportunities  which  exist  in  Oregon  today  are  those  which  accom- 
pany rapid  development  of  a region  where  the  natural  resources  are  little 
utilized  as  yet,  where  the  population  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  the 
great  area  of  the  state,  and  where  climatic  conditions  are  usually  favorable 
to  agricultural  production  and  to  satisfactory,  pleasant  living. 

A man  establishing  himself  in  Oregon  in  the  near  future  has  assurance 
that  he  will  participate  in  this  development,  that  an  investment  placed 
Math  judgment  will  enhance  in  value  and  desirability,  that  he  will  find 
wide  range  for  his  energy  in  the  improvement  of  his  farm  home  or  the 
building  up  of  his  business. 

Oregon  towns  and  cities  have  shown  remarkable  increases  in  building 
and  population  during  the  past  decade,  and  are  large  enough  for  present 
needs.  It  is  the  country  which  presents  most  marked  opportunity  to  the 
man  of  modest  capital,  who  must  employ  that  capital  to  produce  a liveli- 
hood for  himself  and  family — always  provided  he  has  a liking  for  country 
life  and  possesses  common-sense  and  industry. 

Such  a variety  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions  is  found  in  Oregon  that 
the  homeseeker  can  locate  in  districts  peculiarly  suited  to  any  branch  of 
agriculture  he  may  choose  to  follow.  He  can  have  a rainfall  of  8 inches  or 
80  inches  a year,  a mild  rainy  winter  or  a bracing  clear  one,  an  elevation 
of  only  a few  feet  above  sea-level,  or  several  thousand  feet.  He  can  live 
_ on  the  level  land  of  the  valley  floor  or  in  the  foothills  where  they  merge 
into  the  mountains;  he  can  be  near  the  sea  or  on  the  broad  inland  plains. 

Careful  study  of  this  book  will  enable  the  homeseeker  to  form  an 
intelligent  preference.  Good  sense  requires  the  personal  inspection  of 
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any  property  before  its  purchase  and  investigation  of  the  abstract 
of  title.  Local  commercial  organizations  will  consider  it  a privilege 
to  guide  you.  Local  business  men  and  bankers  can  be  consulted  to 
advantage. 


_ Newcomers  meet  cordial  reception  in  Oregon,  for  every  state  in  the 
Union  is  represented  in  her  population,  and  communities  grow  too  fast 
to  become  hidebound.  Neighbors  stand  ready  to  give  helpful  suggestions  i 
as  to  planting  season  or  other  points  unfamiliar  to  recent  arrivals,  while  9 
the  family  soon  make  acquaintances  and  friends  through  the  grange,  the 
church  and  school. 

Frequently  several  families  of  friends  plan  to  come  to  Oregon.  In  ; 
that  event,  they  will  be  likely  to  find  unusually  good  bargains  in  land,  for 
many  large  farms  are  held  intact  by  original  settlers  or  their  heirs,  and 
these  farms  are  capable  of  subdivision  into  three  or  four  places,  each 
sufficient  for  a family,  and  the  whole  offered  at  a most  reasonable  price.  - 
_ Up-to-date  methods  are  employed  by  Oregon  farmers,  and  the  j 
Agricultural  College  of  the  state  has  a larger  attendance,  in  proportion  to  | 
Oregon’s  population,  than  is  found  in  any  similar  institution  in  the  Union.  . 
The  state  has  a law  making  it  possible  for  any  county  that  desires  an  agri- 
cultural adviser  to  secure  same  by  putting  up  half  the  necessary  funds,  I 
the  state  appropriating  the  other  half.  Many  counties  have  availed  them-  f 
selves  of  this  and  the  men  in  the  field  are  thoroughly  practical.  They 
make  it  a point  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  farmers  on  their  places.  1 

Money  spent  in  traveling  when  a man  is  looking  for  a home  location  - 
is  an  economy  rather  than  an  expense,  for  it  is  purchasing  future  satis-  | 
faction  and  contentment.  If  the  first  district  visited  is  not  entirely  suit- 
able, the  second  or  third  may  be,  and  three  or  four  weeks  is  not  an  unrea-  l5 
sonable  time  to  take  in  conducting  the  investigation. 

Even  very  small  cities  in  Oregon  are  provided  with  the  municipal  } 
conveniences  of  electric  lights  and  waterworks,  while  the  larger  com-  1 
munities  have  paved  streets  in  the  business  zone  and  extending  into  J 
better  residence  sections. 

Many  inquiries  reach  the  State  Immigration  Commission,  to  which  ' 
discouraging  replies  must  be  given.  No  Oregon  farmer  or  business  man 
is  going  to  advance  money  to  bring  an  Eastern  family  to  the  Coast,  and 
then  deduct  the  fare  from  the  man’s  wages  when  here.  No  laboring  man 
without  capital  and  dependent  upon  immediate  employment  for  the  j 
support  of  his  family  should  leave  an  established  home  and  friends  to 
come  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Expense  money  to  tide  over  a wait,  an 
emergency  or  the  winter  season,  is  just  as  necessary  in  Oregon  as  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  Almanac  and  other  publications  of  the  Oregon  State  Immigration 
Commission  are  made  possible  through  state  appropriation,  and  any 
service  of  the  Commission  is  rendered  without  financial  consideration 
of  any  kind.  Truthful,  helpful  replies  are  accorded  inquirers,  but  a 
close  study  of  the  following  pages  is  suggested  as  a basis  for  asking  questions. 
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THE  INVITATION. 

By  Marshall  N.  Dana, 

Secretary,  Oregon  State  Immigration  Commission. 

Oregon  welcomes  the  man  who  will  make  the  land  produce.  The 
farmer’s  opportunity  here  was  never  more  attractive.  Climate  and  soil 
are  uniformly  ideal  for  profitable  production.  Transportation  facilities 
are  being  increased.  Markets  are  being  better  organized.  Water  com- 
merce has  been  immensely  aided  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  has  brought  the  trade  centers  of  Europe  6,000  miles  nearer  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Effective  organization  exists  to  help  the  newcomer  secure  land  on 
advantageous  terms.  By  consultation  with  the  Farm  Land  Bureau 
of  the  State  Immigration  Commission,  information  of  great  value  and 
complete  accuracy  may  be  obtained. 

Organization  of  comprehensive  nature  has  been  accomplished  to  aid 
in  solution  of  the  problems  of  production  and  marketing. 

The  mighty  machinery  of  modern  invention  which  in  a foreign  war 
has  been  devoted  to  destruction  is  being  employed  in  Oregon  in  the 
constructive  enterprises  of  peace. 

Large  investments  have  been  made  to  stimulate  legitimate  industry 
and  to  aid  in  securing  an  industrious  and  contented  population. 

Oregon  offers  opportunity  for  home  making  to  those  who  bring  the 
capital  of  strength,  ambition  and  enough  for  fair  investment.  No  comfort 
is  offered  idleness.  No  vision  of  fortune  without  work  will  be  realized  here. 

The  vast  areas  of  uncultivated  land,  the  forests,  the  mines,  await 
the  men  and  families  of  action. 

The  Coast  Region  invites  the  dairyman.  The  foot-hills  of  the  Cascades 
and  Coast  ranges  are  covered  with  forests  of  fir  and  pine.  The  Willam- 
ette and  adjoining  valleys  have  much  fertile  uncultivated  land  suit- 
able for  market  gardening  and  general  agriculture.  The  plateaus  of  Cen- 
tral, Eastern  and  Eastern  Southern  Oregon  are  a potential  storehouse  of 
grain  and  forage  crops. 

The  state  has  a new  road  building  policy  that  promises  a unified  system 
of  permanent  highways,  and  that  has  already  resulted  in  road  construction 
costing  millions  of  dollars. 

The  work  of  the  pioneers  of  Oregon  and  even  the  labors  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  but  beginnings  to  prove  possibilities.  Oregon  has 
room  for  all  who  come  with  a purpose  to  succeed.  Those  who  earnestly 
desire  to  make  good  by  investing  a reasonable  amount  of  work  and  cash 
can  nowhere  do  better  than  in  Oregon. 
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OREGON  ALMANAC. 

OREGON’S  COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 


In  relation  to  interior  America  and  the  commerce  of  the  world,  Oregon’s 
location  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  as  advantageous  as  is  that  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  area  of  Oregon  is  greater  than  the  com- 
bined areas  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 


Oregon, 


95,607  sq.  miles 


N.  Y.  and  Pa.  .92,486  “ “ 


There  is  more  open  country  in  Oregon,  the  soil  is  infinitely  richer,  and  the  natural 
resources  of  timber,  minerals,  fisheries,  etc.,  are  far  greater,  so  it  is  entirely  reason- 
able to  expect  that  Oregon  will  eventually  support  a greater  population  that  the  two 
great  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  following  comparisons  of  present 
populations  suggests  the  possibilities  of  future  growth: 


Population. 


N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  18,145,727 
(Estimate,  1914) 

Oregon 795,587 

(Estimate,  1914) 


Switzerland,  a mountainous  country  without  a seaport,  supports  3,559,349  popula- 
tion in  thrift  and  prosperity  on  an  area  of  only  15,976  square  miles,  one-sixth  of  Ore- 
gon’s area.  Natural  conditions  are  far  more  favorable  in  Oregon.  If  Oregon  were 
settled  as  thickly  as  Switzerland,  the  population  would  be  21,224,754.  If  as 
thickly  settled  as  Belgium,  the  population  would  be  61,570,908.  These  comparisons 
are  not  presented  with  the  idea  that  so  large  a population  is  either  desirable  or 
likely,  but  to  illustrate  how  immense  Oregon  is  and  how  large  a population  could  be 
supported  in  the  state  by  intensive  agriculture,  manufactures  and  world  commerce. 
The  thinking  man  would  rather  locate  where  the  possibilities  for  increase  are  great, 
especially  in  a salubrious  climate,  than  remain  in  a thickly  settled  country  under 
unfavorable  climatic  conditions. 


Comparison  of  Total  Area  of  Oregon,  Including  Water. 
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OREGON. 

Geographical  Division  and  Contour, 
Soil  and  Climate. 


REGON  is  of  oblong  form, 
about  275  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  375  miles  from  east 
to  west.  The  state  is  divided 
by  the  Cascade  Mountains 
into  two  great  divisions, 
known  as  Western  Oregon  and  Eastern 
Oregon,  each  with  distinct  climatic  and 
agricultural  conditions,  and  together 
embracing  all  desirable  elements  of  soil 
and  climate  of  the  temperate  zone, 
from  the  humid  region  along  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  the  high  and  semi-arid 
plains  of  Central  Oregon. 

The  area  of  the  state  is  96,699  square 
miles,  including  water. 

Oregon’s  contour  is  extremely  varied, 
with  fertile  valleys,  rolling  hills,  high 


tablelands,  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains 
The  streams  and  rivers  have  tremendous 
latent  water  power.  Nearly  all  the  elec- 
tric current  employed  in  Oregon  is 
derived  from  water  power,  the  balance 
from  sawmill  refuse. 

The  mountain  slopes  are  covered  with 
merchantable  timber,  approximating  one- 
sixth  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  entire 
United  States.  The  mountain  ranges  not 
only  mark  the  geographical  lines  of 
division,  but  perform  the  highly  impor- 
tant double  function  of  serving  as  im- 
mense watersheds  and  N ature’s  reservoir 
for  millions  of  tons  of  winter  snows  to 
supply  needed  moisture  for  the  broad 
and  fertile  valleys  during  the  summer 
months. 


WESTERN  OREGON. 


Coast  Region — Clatsop,  Tillamook, 
Lincoln,  Lane,  Douglas,  Coos  and  Curry 
Counties. 

Willamette  Valley— Columbia,  Wash- 
ington, Multnomah,  Yamhill,  Clacka- 
mas, Polk,  Marion,  Linn,  Benton  and 
Lane  Counties. 

Southern  Oregon— Douglas,  Jose- 
phine and  Jackson  Counties. 

Approximately  35,000  square  miles  lie 
west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Ore- 
gon. Agriculturally,  Western  Oregon 
consists  of  a series  of  rich  and  productive 
valleys,  with  all  the  conditions  necessary 
to  produce  in  abundance,  and  to  the 
highest  perfection,  all  the  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetation  characteristic  of 
the  temperate  zone,  with  any  desired 
altitude  from  sea  level  to  5,000  feet  or 
more,  and  precipitation  ranging  from  20 
inches  annually  in  the  southern  portion 
and  40  or  45  inches  in  the  Willamette 
Valley ,_  to  an  extreme  maximum  of  133 
inches  in  the  mountains  along  the  Coast. 

Western  Oregon  is  characterized  by 
comfortable  summers  and  mild  winters. 
While  the  temperature  occasionally  reg- 
isters above  the  90  degree  mark  during 
the  summer  months,  the  heat  is  not 
oppressive  because  of  the  low  summer 


humidity  and  rapid  evaporation;  the 
nights  are  cool,  assuring  refreshing  sleep. 

Climatological  conditions  are  so  dif- 
ferent as  between  localities  in  this 
section  that  the  most  marked  sub- 
divisions will  be  accorded  separate 
description.  The  chief  features  of  dis- 
tinction in  climate  are  the  amount  of 
rainfall,  sunshine  and  length  of  growing 
season,  all  highly  important  factors  from 
an  agricultural  and  commercial  stand- 
point. The  ocean  on  the  west  and  the 
mountains  of  the  interior  greatly  modify 
the  climate — the  ocean  by  tempering  the 
heat  and  cold  and  the  mountains  by 
arresting  and  increasing  the  rainfall  on 
the  windward  slopes  and  decreasing  it 
on  the  leeward  slopes.  Only  10  per  cent 
of  the  annual  rainfall  occurs  during  June, 
July,  August  and  September.  The 
months  of  the  heaviest  rainfall  are  either 
December  or  January,  and  of  the  lightest 
July  or  August. 

The  Coast  Region. 

Consists  of  a strip  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  40  miles  in  width  at  the  widest 
parts,  and  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  state,  and  is  composed  of  rolling 
hills,  small  but  fertile  valleys,  rich  tide- 
lands,  sea  beaches,  high  bluffs,  rivers 
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and  mountain  slopes.  It  is  separated  and 
distinguished  from  the  other  portions  of 
Western  Oregon  by  the  Coast  Range  of 
mountains,  which  parallels  the  coast 
from  north  to  south,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  2,000  feet  and  occasional 
peaks  or  ridges  3,500  feet  or  more  in 
height. 

_ The  total  approximate  area  of  the  en- 
tire Coast  Region  is  7,280  square  miles. 
Soils  of  the  valleys  and  lowlands  are 
composed  of  alluvial  deposits  and  silt, 
deep  and  rich  in  humus  and  other  essen- 
tial elements;  clay  loams  and  sandy 
loams;  and  the  uplands  of  red  clay  and 
sandy  loams.  This  region  is  especially 
adapted  and  devoted  to  dairying  in- 
dustry; general  farming  is  becoming 
extensive  and  fruit  growing  is  successful 
in  certain  locations,  but  in  infant  stages 
of  development.  The  general  character 
of  this  territory  is  timbered,  and  the 
majority  of  the  farms,  especially  upon 
the  higher  elevations,  are  composed  of 
cut-over  or  logged-off  lands  which  have 
been  cleared  for  farming  and  are  highly 
productive  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  and 
forage  crops.  Average  maximum  tem- 


perature for  July  throughout  the  region 
is  69  degrees  and  the  average  minimum 
for  the  same  month  is  51  degrees;  average 
maximum  for  January  is  48  degrees,  and 
the  minimum  average  for  the  same  month 
is  37  degrees.  Annual  rainfall  varies  from 
133  inches  at  Glenora,  Tillamook  County, 
and  55  inches  at  Doraville,  Columbia 
County,  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  the 
mountains,  to  92  inches  at  Port  Orford, 
Curry  County,  the  heaviest  nearest  the 
coast,  and  70  inches  at  Newport,  Lin- 
coln County,  the  lightest  at  the 
coast.  Snow  is  quite  rare.  The  rainy 
season  lasts  from  October  until  near  the 
end  of  April  and  the  number  of  rainy  days 
is  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
state.  Length  of  growing  season  ranges 
between  256  days  at  Gardiner,  Douglas 
County,  and  303  days  at  Port  Orford. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  northwesterly 
off  the  ocean,  and  in  midsummer  they 
blow  with  the  regularity  of  trade  winds. 

For  detailed  description  of  every  sec-  j 
tion  of  the  Coast  Region,  refer  to  data 
under  heading  of  Clatsop,  Coos,  Curry, 
Douglas,  Lane,  Lincoln  and  Tillamook 
Counties. 


Total  Population,  672,765  or  7 People  to  the  Square  Mile. 


Population  of  Oregon  by  Counties  1910 

PREPARED  BY  THE  OREGON  STATISTICAL  BUREAU 
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AVERAGE  RURAL  POPULATION,  3.6  TO  SQUARE  MILE. 
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Distribution  of  RuralPopulation 

337000 POPULATION  ON  LAND  OR  IN  VILLAGES  OF  300 
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EACH  DOT (8)  indicates  IOOO  POPULATION 


The  Willamette  Valley. 

The  watershed  comprises  a total  area 
of  about  11,200  square  miles,  and  con- 
tains the  largest  and  most  important 
open  valley  in  the  state.  It  is  about  60 
miles  in  width  by  150  miles  in  length  and 
embraces  a most  fertile  and  productive 
area,  with  slightly  variable  conditions 
of  climate,  soil  and  other  natural  ad- 
vantages to  suit  every  requirement  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  activity.  The 
Willamette.  River  rises  in  the  Calapooia 
Mountains  in  Southern  Lane  County,  and 
flows  north  into  the  Columbia  River,  10 
miles  below  Portland.  Numerous  trib- 
utaries drain  the  slopes  and  foothills  of 
the  mountains  on  the  east,  west  and 
south,  all  of  which  traverse  small  but 
rich  subsidiary  valleys,  which  contribute 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
proper.  Alluvial  deposits  form  the  basic 
elements  of  the  soils  of  the  valley  bot- 
toms, supplemented  and  enriched  by  de- 
cayed vegetable  and  animal  matter,  the 
accumulations  of  centuries,  the  lasting 
and  productive  qualities  of  which  many 
years  of  successive  cropping  have  failed 
to  exhaust  or  determine.  Descrip- 
tions vary  from  light  gray  to  dark  and 
black,  clayey  and  sandy  loams,  with  clay 


and  gravel  subsoils,  and  vary  in  depth 
from  a few  inches  to  many  feet.  The 
soils  of  the  hills  and  lower  mountain 
slopes,  which  are  covered  by  a heavy 
growth  of  timber,  mostly  oak,  are  red- 
dish clay  in  character,  which  possess  rare 
lasting  and  productive  qualities  unex- 
celled anywhere.  The  general  elevation 
of  the  valley,  consisting  of  broad,  open 
prairies,  is  between  200  and  400  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  average  maximum 
temperature  in  July  is  SO  degrees,  and 
the  average  minimum  54  degrees,  while 
the  average  maximum  for  January  is  45 
degrees,  and  the  average  minimum  for 
the  same  month  is  34  degrees.  In  the 
valley  bottoms  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall is  45  inches  at  Portland  and  40  inches 
at  Eugene,  there  being  a slight  decrease 
in  precipitation  from  north  to  south  and 
a rapid  increase  with  elevation  on  the 
mountain  slopes.  In  the  foothills  of  the 
Coast  Range  the  average  annual  rainfall 
is  52  inches  and  70  inches  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet. 
The  length  of  growing  season  averages 
from  210  to  250  days.  The  average  num- 
ber of  days  per  year  on  which  rainfalls 
are  133  days  at  Salem,  in  the  heart  of 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  ALL  LANDS  IN  OREGON  BY  COUNTIES. 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP. 

Total 
' Area, 
Acres. 

1,958,400 

440,320 

1,192,960 

525,440 

423,680 

1.041.920 

4.977.920 

958,720 

3,150,080 

768.640 

2.892.800 

6.357.120 

347,520 

1,815,040 

1,120,640 

3,839,360 

5.068.800 

2.951.680 

645,120 

1.435.520 

6.325.120 

764,160 

1,296,000 

288.640 

453,760 

535,040 

720,000 

2,030,720 

1.335.680 

2.012.800 

1.499.520 

467,840 

1,090,560 

456,960 

61,188,480 

Total 

Deeded. 
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s 

COUNTY. 

Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas. . 

Clateop 1 

Columbia . . . 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harney 

Hood  River . 

Jackson 

Josephine.  . . 
Klamath. . . . 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Lihn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook . . . 
Umatilla .... 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington. 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 

Total.... 

(See  notae  to  this  table  on  page  11.) 
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OREGON’S  LAND  AREA;  HOW  DIVIDED 

73  4 


LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres.  Aores. 

National  Forests 13,470,248 

Carey  Act  Lands 422,534 

State  School  Lands 624,210 

Indian  Reserv  es 1,825,987 

Publio  Lands 15,969,846 

Unclassified  asto  ownership  3,152,993 
National  Parks 164,040 


Total,  not  deeded . 


35,629,858 

Total  Land  Area 


LANDS  DEEDED. 

Acres.  Aores. 

8.  Non-tillable  Lands 5,826,200 

9.  Tillable  Lands  Unculti- 

vated  5,084,858 

10.  Commercial  Timber  Lands  9,547,116 

(Partly  tillable) 

11.  Cities  and  Towns 134,496 

12.  Cultivated  in  Farms 4,930,396 

13.  Railroad  Right  of  Way 35,556 

Total  deeded 25,558,622 

61,188,480  acres 


•Only  one  National  Park  in  Oregon,  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park,  all  of  which,  except  one-third 
of  a township  in  Douglas  County,  is  situated  in 
Klamath  County.  There  is  a Game  and  Bird 
Preserve  in  Umatilla  County,  approximating  2,680 
acres. 

fArea  within  Indian  Reserves  obtained  from 


Notes  to  table  on  Page  10. 


records  of  Department  of  the  Interior,  November 
24,  1914. 

tFor  detailed  classification  of  National  Forests  by 
forests  and  counties,  and  timber  contents  within 
forests,  see  tabulated  statement,  pages  58,  69,  61 
and  65. 

♦ For  tillable  area  of  Public  Lands  by  counties,  see 
table  on  page  19. 
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WESTERN  OREGON. 

(Continued  from  page  9.) 


the  valle}’’,  and  172  days  at  McKenzie’s 
Bridge,  well  up  on  the  slope  of  the  Cas- 
cades. The  amount  of  the  snowfall 
varies,  being  light  in  the  valley  bottoms 
and  increasing  with  elevation  on  the 
mountain  slopes.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  southwesterly. 

For  detailed  description  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Willamette  Valley,  refer  to 
data  under  heading  of  Benton,  Clacka- 
mas, Columbia,  Lane,  Linn,  Marion, 
Multnomah,  Polk,  Washington  and  Yam- 
hill Counties. 

“Southern  Oregon.’’ 

A term  used  by  Oregonians  as  including 
the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  River  valleys, 
which  merit  separate  descriptions,  as 
follows: 

Umpqua  Valley. 

Is  contained  wholly  within  Douglas 
County  and  is  enclosed  by  the  Cascade, 
Coast  and  Calapooia  Mountains.  It 
embraces  an  aggregate  area  of  about 
3,000  square  miles  and,  like  the  other 
large  valleys  of  Western  Oregon,  includes 
many  rich  but  lesser  valleys,  which 
extend  back  into  the  creek  canyons,  con- 
tributing to  the  wealth  and  expanse  of 
the  valley  proper.  The  soils  of  the 
valley  bottoms  are  alluvial  in  character, 
containing  all  of  the  essential  elements 
that  are  found  in  other  Western  Oregon 
valleys,  and  are  adapted  to  almost  every 
phase  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
development.  The  soils  of  the  foothills 
and  mountain  slopes,  which  are  covered 
with  brush  and  timber,  mostly  oak, 
in  the  central  valley,  are  of  a red 
clayish  loam  character  and  highly 
productive.  Temperature  and  precipi- 
tation, the  former  increasing  and  the 
latter  decreasing,  are  governed  by  the 
altitude,  which  graduates  from  300  feet 
in  the  center  of  the  valley  to  5,000  feet 
at  the  summit  of  the  Cascades.  The 
average  maximum  temperature  for  July 
is  80  degrees  and  the  average  minimum 
for  the  same  month  is  52  degrees;  the 
average  maximum  for  January  is  47 
degrees  and  the  average  minimum  for  the 
same  month  is  35  degrees.  Annual  pre- 
cipitation ranges  between  20  inches  at 
Sutherlin,  in  the  lower  valley,  where 
irrigation  is  practiced  to  an  extent,  and 
40  inches  or  more  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
Average  annual  snowfall  two  inches. 


Length  of  growing  season  is  from  160 
days  at  Drain  to  213  days  at  Roseburg. 
Prevailing  wind  direction  northwest; 
average  wind  velocity  2.8  miles  per  hour 
at  Roseburg,  the  lowest  indicated  at  any 
observing  station  in  the  United  States., 

Rogue  Riyer  Valley. 

In  the  most  southerly  portion  of  West- 
ern Oregon,  and  lies  between  the  Cascade 
range  on  the  east,  Umpqua  range  on  the 
north,  Coast  range  on  the  west,  and 
Siskiyou  range,  which  divides  Oregon 
from  California,  on  the  south.  It  com- 
prises an  approximate  area  of  2,300  square 
miles  and  includes  several  smaller  tribu- 
tary valleys.  The  main  artery  of  drain- 
age is  the  Rogue  River,  which  rises  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  Cascades  and  breaks; 
westward  through  the  Coast  Mountains!; 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  soils  of; 
the  valleys  are  of  alluvial,  disintegrated 
lava  and  granite  formations,  rangingi 
in  depth  from  10  inches  to  several 
feet,  rich  in  all  of  the  essential 
chemical  qualities  for  the  production  of 
deciduous  fruits,  vegetables  and  all  agri- 
cultural crops.  The  red  soils  of  the  hills, 
which  are  covered  with  a heavy  growth 
of  oak  timber,  are  highly  productive,  and 
the  decomposed  granite  soils  are  especial- 
ly adapted  to  grape  culture.  The  surface 
of  the  valley  is  level,  gently  rolling  hills 
and  mountain  slopes.  The  average 
maximum  temperature  for  July  is  87 
degrees,  and  the  average  minimum  for 
the  same  month  is  50  degrees;  average 
maximum  for  January  is  46  degrees  and 
the  average  minimum  is  30  degrees. 
Annual  rainfall  is  32  inches  at  Grants 
Pass,  Josephine  County,  28  inches  at 
Medford,  Jackson  County,  22  inches  at 
Central  Point,  Jackson  County,  and  20 
inches  at  Ashland,  Jackson  County. 
Snowfall  averages  vary  from  4.8  inches 
at  Grants  Pass  to  22.5  inches  at  Ashland, 
and  the  number  of  rainy  days  per  year  at 
Ashland  is  103,  and  106  at  Grants  Pass. 
Only  8%  of  the  rainfall  occurs  in  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  hence  the 
dry  season  is  longer  and  there  is  more 
sunshine  than  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
or  the  coast  counties.  The  growing 
season  averages  170  to  180  days. 

For  detailed  description  of  every  sec- 
tion of  Southern  Oregon,  including  both 
the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  River  Valleys, 
refer  to  data  under  heading  of  Douglas, 
Jackson  and  Josephine  Counties. 
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EASTERN  OREGON. 


Central  Oregon  Region  — Crook, 
Jefferson,  Klamath,  Lake,  Harney  and 
Malheur  Counties. 

Columbia  Basin  Region  — Hood 
River,  Wasco,  Sherman,  Gilliam,  Mor- 
row and  Umatilla  Counties. 

Blue  Mountain  Region  — Wheeler, 
Grant,  Baker,  Union  and  Wallowa 
Counties. 

That  portion  of  the  state  lying  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains — aggregating 
an  area  of  about  60,000  square  miles — is 
known  as  the  Eastern  Oregon  Region 
and  is  divided  into  three  divisions. 
The  vast  level  and  rolling  plains  which 
contain  many  lakes  (some  of  which  have 
no  surface  outlet),  high  tablelands, 
valleys,  rivers  and  mountains,  are  com- 
monly known  as  Central  Oregon  or  the 
Plateau  Region.  The  region  bordering 
on  and  sloping  towards  the  Columbia 
River,  consisting  of  fertile  valleys,  and 
the  best  wheat  lands  of  the  state,  is 
classed  as  the  Columbia  Basin  Region. 


In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  the 
rolling  and  mountainous  section,  in 
which  are  nestled  many  fertile  and  rich 
valleys,  is  known  as  the  Blue  Mountain 
Region.  There  is  a wide  dissimilarity 
between  the  climatic  and  other  condi- 
tions of  this  section  of  the  state  and  those 
of  Western  Oregon;  the  climate  of  the 
latter  is  of  a marine  and  semi-marine 
character,  while  that  of  Eastern  Oregon 
is  of  a continental  nature.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Eastern  Oregon 
climate  are  a scanty  rainfall,  wide  range 
in  temperatures,  low  absolute  humidity, 
rapid  evaporation  and  an  abundance  of 
sunshine.  While  the  amount  of  precipi- 
tation does  not  vary  to  a great  extent 
in  this  section,  there  is  a vast  difference 
in  the  range  of  temperatures  and  other 
conditions  which  have  to  do  with  agri- 
culture, etc.,  and,  for  that  reason,  a 
more  comprehensive  description  can  be 
given  by  treating  these  regions  separ- 
ately. 


OREGON  COUNTIES  COMPARED  WITH  EASTERN  STATES. 


County^ 

Harney 

Malheur. . . 

Lake 

Crook 

Klamath.  . . 
Douglas . . . 


Land  Area 
Square  Miles. 
9,933 
9,884 
7,920 
7,778 
5,999 
4,922 


State. 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . 
New  Jersey. . . . 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 


Land  Area 
SquareMiles. 
9,941 
9,124 
8,039 
7,514 
4,820 
1,965 


Uncultivated  but  tillable  lands  in  Oregon  counties  as  compared  with  cultivated 
lands  in  states,  as  reported  in  U.  S.  Census  Bulletin: 


Acres. 

Harney  County 3,299,514 

Malheur  County 2,633,487 

Crook  County 1,428,218 

Lake  County 1,423,836 

Douglas  County 1,091,699 


Acres. 

Maryland 3,354,767 

Maine 2.360,657 

New  Jersey 1,803,336 

Vermont 1,633,965 

Utah I 1,368,211 


The  tillable  farm  land  in  Oregon,  16,420,422  acres,  that  has  never  felt  the  touch 
of  the  plow,  is  about  equal  in  area  to  all  the  cultivated  acreage  in  Indiana  (16,931,000 

acres). 

Unappropriated  lands  in  Oregon,  open  to  homestead  entry,  15,969,846  acres,  is 
about  equal  in  area  to  one-half  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  nearly  as  large  as  all  the 
improved  lands  in  Indiana  (16,931,252  acres). 

Oregon  lands  under  cultivation: 

4,930,396  acres  MIWffflHg 
Tillable  lands  not  under  cultivation: 

16,420,422  acres  | 

Arable  land  in  Oregon,  not  yet  under  cultivation,  16,420,422  acres,  is  larger  than 
the  entire  acreage  planted  to  wheat  in  all  Canada  (11,101,000  acres). — U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Year  Book,  1913. 

The  total  area  of  Oregon,  61,188,480  acres,  is  greater  than  all  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  in  the  entire  United  States,  50,184,000  acres. — U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Year  Book,  1913. 
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EASTERN  OREGON. 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 


Central  Oregon  Region 

The  great  level  plains  and  rolling  up- 
lands of  this  section  comprise  about  one- 
half  the  area  of  Eastern  Oregon  and  con- 
tain productive  valleys  and  tablelands. 
Elevation  ranges  from  _ 2,600  to  4,700 
feet.  Annual  precipitation  throughout 
this  section  is  from  9 to  17  inches,  av- 
eraging 10  to  12  inches  over  most  of  the 
region,  and  it  is  difficult,  except  in  a few 
locations,  to  mature  crops  without 
irrigation  or  dry  farming  methods,  the 
latter  being  applied  very  successfully 
and  extensively.  The  soils  of  the  im- 
mense tillable  areas  are  composed  of 
disintegrated  lava,  underlaid  with  porous 
lava  and  basalt  and  supplemented  by 
sedimentary  soils  carrying  all  of  the 
necessary  chemical  elements  in  abun- 
dance, though  lacking  in  humus,  and 
highly  productive  after  Toeing  subdued. 
The  uplands  are  of  the  decomposed 
basaltic  and  lava  types  of  soil.  Irriga- 
tion is  in  a high  state  of  development  and 
many  large  projects  are  in  operation  or 
in  course  of  construction.  Although 
the  rainfall  in  the  open  plains  averages 
only  10  to  12  inches,  there  is  from 
13  to  17  inches  on  the  average  near 
the  Cascade  Mountains  and  in  the  higher 
altitudes  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Klamath  and  Lake  Counties.  Of  this 
precipitation,  a considerable  proportion 
falls  in  winter  snow_,  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  the  open  plains  and  from  three 
to  four  feet  in  the  hills  and  mountains. 
This  snow  is  seldom  on  the  ground  for 
more  than  a few  days  or  weeks  at  a time, 
and  in  the  open  country  is  seldom  more 
than  4 to  6 inches  deep  at  one  time. 
The  average  maximum  temperature  for 
the  district  for  July  is  86  degrees,  and  the 
average  minimum  for  the  same  month 
is  44  degrees;  the  average  maximum  for 
January  is  40  degrees  and  the  average 
minimum  is  17  degrees.  Length  of  grow- 
ing season  averages  from  125  to  150  days. 
Summer  nights  are  cold,  often  frosty, 
though  damaging  frosts  are  rare  except 
in  some  of  the  most  exposed  localities. 
In  many  parts  of  Central  Oregon  tender 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  raised  com- 
mercially, while  in  other  portions  only 
the  hardy  vegetables  are  raised.  In 
the  irrigated  regions,  damaging  summer 
frosts  have  become  almost  unknown, 
and  the  same  applies  to  dry  farming 
sections  where  the  soil  has  been  kept 
under  cultivation  for  years.  Number  of 
rainy  days  during  the  year  is  fewer  than 


100  throughout  the  region,  which  per-  ‘j 
mits  of  an  abundance  of  sunshine  for  ! 
the  rapid  maturity  of  crops.  The  small 
mountain  ranges  in  this  region,  some  of 
the  peaks  of  which  rise  to  elevations  of 
5,000  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
valleys,  (7000  to  9000  feet  above  sea 
level)  and  the  East  slope  of  the  Cascades  1 
are  covered  with  a heavy  growth  of 
merchantable  timber. 

_ For  detailed  description  of  every  sec-  J 
tion  of  the  Central  Oregon  Region,  refer  I 
to  data  under  heading  of  Crook,  Jeffer-  ' 
son,  Klamath,  Lake,  Harney  and 
Malheur  Counties. 

Columbia  Basin  Region 

Bordering  on  and  tributary  to  the 
Columbia  River  is  the  Columbia  Basin 
Region,  from  50  to  75  miles  wide  and 
about  150  miles  long.  It  has  a mean 
elevation  of  about  1,000  feet  and  a gen- 
eral northerly  dip  toward  the  river. 
Here  the  climate  is  dry  and  sunny.  The 
relative  humidity  is  low  and  evaporation 
from  a water  surface  rapid.  While  the 
annual  rainfall  for  the  district  averages 
14  inches,  being  lower  near  the  river  and  j 
increasing  with  altitude  and  distance  § 
from  the  river,  there  is  a high  precipita-  1 
tion  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  and  a 
relatively  high  rainfall  in  the  mountains 
of  Umatilla  County.  There  is  a long 
growing  season  close  to  the  Columbia 
River,  averaging  about  200  days.  The  i 
average  for  the  entire  district  is  about 
157  days,  corresponding  to  that  of  south-  1 
ern  Wisconsin.  Strong  breezes  are  com-  * 
mon  along  the  river,  but  decrease  upon 
going  back  from  the  river  and  to  higher 
altitudes.  The  nights  are  cool,  the  days 
clear  and  the  air  fresh  and  invigorating. 
The  principal  valleys  in  this  district  are 
the  Hood  River  Valley,  about  82  square 
miles;  Three  Mile,  Eight  Mile,  Mill  Creek 
and  Dufur  valleys,  in  Wasco  County, 
aggregating  about  800  square  miles;  the 
lower  Deschutes  and  John  Day  canyons, 
the  Rock  Creek  and  Wilson  Creek  val- 
leys; and  the  Walla  Walla,  Hermiston  . 
and  Umatilla  valleys. 

For  detailed  description  of  every  sec-  j 
tion  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Region,  refer 
to  data  under  heading  of  Gilliam,  Hood 
River,  Morrow,  Sherman,  Umatilla  and 
Wasco  Counties. 

Blue  Mountain  Region 

In  Northeastern  Oregon  is  situated  the 
high  irregular  range  of  the  Blue  Mount- 
ains, between  the  various  groups  of  which 
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are  very  productive  elevated  valleys,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Powder  River, 
Eagle,  Pine,  Sumpter,  Grande  Ronde, 
Wallowa,  Imnaha  and  John  Day  valleys. 
The  largest  of  these  are  the  Powder  River 
Valley,  including  its  principal  auxiliaries; 
The  Eagle,  Pine  and  Sumpter  Valleys, 
which  approximate  an  area  of  SOO  square 
miles;  Grande  Ronde,  Union  County,  600 
square  miles;  Wallowa  and  Imnaha  Val- 
leys, Wallowa  County,  300  square  miles; 
John  Day  Valley,  Wheeler  and  Grant 
Counties,  over  4,000  square  miles.  The 
general  elevation  ranges  from  1,800  feet 
on  Snake  River  to  4,400  feet  in  Sumpter 
Valley.  There  are  many  mountains  and 
peaks  in  this  district  rising  to  about  9,000 


feet  elevation.  The  rainfall  ranges  from 
12  to  23  inches  and  averages  about  16 
inches  annually.  The  growing  season 
ranges  from  100  to  150  days,  averaging 
about  140  days  in  the  valleys  and  de- 
creasing with  the  altitude.  In  many 
sheltered  valleys  the  season  permits 
commercial  fruit  growing.  The  mean 
summer  temperature  corresponds  to 
central  Wisconsin  and  that  of  winter  is 
similar  to  northern  Iowa.  The  mount- 
ains of  this  region  are  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  merchantable  timber. 

For  detailed  description  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Blue  Mountain  Region,  refer 
to  data  under  heading  of  Baker,  Grant, 
Union,  Wallowa  and  Wheeler  Counties. 


GOOD  DRINKING  WATER. 

Mountain  water,  the  purest  imaginable,  sparkling,  cool  and 
delicious,  is  obtainable  in  cities  and  towns  having  water  systems. 
There  are  springs  or  clear  mountain  streams  in  every  portion  of 
the  state,  except  in  some  of  the  high  plateaus.  Well  water  is 
obtainable  within  a few  feet  of  the  surface  nearly  everywhere. 
There  are  a few  places  in  Eastern  and  Central  Oregon  where  it 
is  necessary  to  bore  deep  for  water,  but  the  lands  there  are  cor- 
respondingly cheaper.  On  the  whole,  no  other  state  in  the 
Union  has  such  an  abundant  supply  of  ideally  pure  drinking 
water.  The  conditions  are  incomparably  more  favorable  than 
exist  in  any  state  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

After  an  exhaustive  study  made  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  regarding  the'  qualities  of  the  surface  waters  of 
Oregon,  the  results  obtained  show  that  these  waters  are  in  general 
exceptionally  soft,  and  free  from  harmful  mineral  constituents, 
comparing  favorably  in  these  respects  with  the  best  surface  waters 
of  New  England,  Northern  New  York  and  Northern  Wisconsin. 

The  river  waters  of  Western  Oregon  are  soft.  Those  of 
Eastern  Oregon  are  not  uniform  in  character,  the  waters  of  the 
Chewaucan,  Deschutes,  Grande  Ronde  and  Wallowa  rivers  being 
soft,  those  of  Crooked,  John  Day,  Owyhee,  Powder,  Silvies,  Snake 
and  Umatilla  rivers,  hard.  The  slight  mineralization  and  the 
small  amount  of  incrustants  found  in  waters  flowing  through  the 
arid  portions  of  the  state  are  surprising.'  All  the  river  waters 
examined  were  found  excellent  for  irrigation. 
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PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  OREGON. 


By  Land  Districts  and  Counties. 

Unappropriated  and  Unreserved  Government  Lands,  classified  as  to  character. 


Land  District.and  County. 

Total 

Acres. 

Farming 

Lands. 

Grazing 

Lands. 

(Partly 

Tillable.) 

Mountainous, 
Timber, 
Mineral,  etc. 

BURNS  DISTRICT— 

79,193 

174,691 

3,853,116 

12.S00 

63,354 

87,345 

1,348,591 

6,400 

15,839 

61,142 

192,656 

3,200 

Grant 

Harney 

Wheeler 

Total 

LA  GRANDE  DISTRICT— 

Baker 

Grant 

26,204 

2, 311, 869 
3,200 

4,119,800 

2,341,273 

1,505,690 

272,837 

317,859 

157,520 

34,840 

74,220 

31,960 

112,223 

31,786 

23,628 

79,465 

55,132 

17,420 

29,688 

7,990 

56,111 

206,608 

78,760 

17,420 

44,532 

23,970 

56,112 

Wallowa 

Total 

LAKEVIEW  DISTRICT— 

Crook 

Klamath 

Lake 

Total 

PORTLAND  DISTRICT— 

728,622 

55,414 

245,806 

427,402 

400,823 

831,336 

2,459,373 

80,165 

249,401 

737,812 

280,576 

415,668 

737,812 

40,082 

166,267 

983,749 

3,091,532 

1,067,378 

1,434,056 

1,190,098 

2,740 

7,500 

846 

46,346 

15,420 

2,000 

560 

22,000 

280 

200 

2,740 

3,750 

169 

9,263 

3,855 

3,750 

677 

37,053 

11,565 

2,000 

448 

17,600 

224 

160 

Polk 

112 

4,400 

56 

40 

Yamhill 

97,862 

24,385 

73,477 

ROSEBURG  DISTRICT— 

3,233 

18,701 

34,995 

29,828 

58,066 

33,351 

638 

28,484 

1,352 

302 

647 

3,740 

2,586 

14,961 

34,995 

23,862 

40,646 

16,675 

638 

25,636 

5,966 

17,420 

16,676 

2,848 

1,352 

302 

Linn 

208,950 

48,951 

159,999 

THE  DALLES  DISTRICT— 

Crook 

753,890 

73,790 

45,760 

160 

12,510 

50,800 

198,120 

226,330 

150,778 

75,389 

22,137 

22,880 

527,723 
51,653 
16,016 
160 
8,757 
35,560 
138,684 
135, "98 

Grant 

6,864 

3,753 

15,240 

59,436 

67,899 

Wheeler 

Total 

VALE  DISTRICT— 

Baker 

Grant 

22,633 

1,361,360 

180,275 

266,734 

914,351 

250,540 

16,400 

404,150 

5,090,630 

37,581 

2,460 

161,660 

1,883,533 

125,270 

5,740 

242,490 

3,054,378 

87,689 

8,200 

Malheur 

Total 

Grand  Total 

152,719 

5,761,720 

2,085,234 

3,427,878 

248,608 

15,969,846 

5,729,574 

6,953,500 

3,286,772 

See  Note  to  this  Table  on  page  17. 
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HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  OREGON, 

<y*w*HERE  are  about  sixteen  million  tively  easy,  but  the  soil  must  be 
ill.  acres  of  public  land  in  Oregon  subdued  by  cultivation  and  the  plow- 
available  for  entry,  but  this  does  ing  under  of  green  crops  to  add  humus, 
not  mean  that  all  this  great  area  is  desir-  The  settler  should  properly  have  enough 
able  agricultural  land.  money  to  last  him  a couple  of  years 

Briefly  stated,  there  are  no  homestead  until  his  place  is  really  productive,  and 
lands  in  Western  Oregon,  save  a small  this  means  that  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  will 
isolated  and  scattered  acreage,  rough  in  be  needed.  Discouragement  on  a home- 
character  and  a long  distance  from  rail-  stead  almost  invariably  Gomes  from  in- 
road and  wagon  transportation.  Usually  adequate  capital,  and  underestimate 
■not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of  preliminary  expense  of  house  building, 


on  the  160  can  be  cultivated.  There  is 
ample  wood  for  domestic  purposes,  buK 
not  valuable  merchantable  timber  in 
any  quantity.  The  water  supply  is 
excellent,  and  when  no  spring  or  stream 
is  on  the  land,  wells  furnish  plenty  of 
water  at  reasonable  depth.  The  water 
of  Western  Oregon  is  soft. 

Ordinarily  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a trail 
through  the  woods  or  undergrowth  to 
I reach  the  public  lands  of  Western  Oregon, 

! and  schools  are  seldom  accessible.  Much 
j of  the  government  land  in  Western  Ore- 
■ gon,  while  surveyed,  is  seldom  explored. 

1 East  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  is  the 
largest  unappropriated  area  of  public 
lands,  and  a considerable  portion  of  this 
has  been  designated  as  open  to  320-acre 
entries  under  the  enlarged  homestead 
act.  Where  such  designation  is  made, 
the  country  is  semi-arid  in  character, 
and  half  the  cultivated  land  would  pre- 
sumably be  summer-fallowed  each  year, 
if  present  methods  of  dry  farming  were 
followed.  Rainfall  ranges  from  9 to  12 
inches  a year.  Grain  and  cattle  would 
be  the  principal  products. 

The  point  to  emphasize  to  the  intending 
homesteader  is  the  necessity  of  a reason- 
able amount  of  working  capital  to  give 
him  a fair  assurance  of  success.  The  fact 
that  the  land  is  free  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  the  logical  home  for  the  man  with 
no  money. 

In  Western  Oregon  the  clearing  of  the 
land  entails  expense  in  time,  machinery 
and  powder  for  removing  stumps;  in 
Eastern  Oregon  clearing  sage  brush  or 
small  pine  brush  is  a matter  compara- 


(Note  to  table  on  Page  16.) 

All  vacant  unappropriated  lands,  non-mineral 
and  non-saline  in  character,  are  subject  to  entry 
under  the  homestead  laws.  A Township  diagram, 
showing  only  entered  lands  in  any  Township,  can 
be  procured  by  sending  $1.00  to  the  Register  or 
Receiver  of  the  Land  Office  for  that  district.  The 
diagram  required  should  be  specified  by  Township 
and  Range  Number. 


implements,  seed,  stock,  and  living 
expenses  before  the  homestead  can  be- 
come productive  of  cash  returns — from 
2 to  4 years  being  required. 

Klamath,  Lake,  Harney  and  Malheur 
Counties  have  the  largest  area  of  un- 
appropriated Government  lands  in 
Oregon.  This  district  consists  of  timber 
lands,  most  of  which  are  sparsely 
covered,  level  plains,  rolling  bench  lands 
and  many  valleys.  The  timbered  area 
is  found  in  Klamath  and  Lake  Counties. 
For  the  most  part  the  timber  is  available 
for  fuel  and  posts  only,  though  there 
are  some  good  claims  of  merchantable 
yellow  pine.  Most  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  in  Lake  County  are  semi-arid  in 
character  and  adapted  for  dry-farming 
and  stock  raising  only.  Harney  County 
is  quite  broken;  the  high  rolling  bench 
lands  are  used  for  dry-farming  purposes. 
There  are  a number  of  valleys  in  this 
county,  the  principal  of  which  are  Har- 
ney, Catlow,  Alvord  and  White  Horse 
Valleys.  The  lands  of  Harney  Valley  » 
are  nearly  all  taken.  Catlow  and  Alvord 
Valleys  have  considerable  good  unap- 
propriated Government  lands,  but  it  is 
at  quite  a distance  from  railroad  trans- 
portation. White  Horse  Valley  is  small 
and  most  or  it  is  appropriated  by  stock 
men.  Malheur  Coimty  is  rough,  but  there 
are  a number  of  good  valleys  in  the  south- 
central  and  southern  parts,  but  at  a 
distance  from  50  to  120  miles  from  the 
railroad.  Owing  to  the  fact^  that  the 
best  unappropriated  lands  are  so  far  from 
railroad  transportation  there  has 
been  but  little  development.  The  Oregon 


While  the  figures  that  .are  given  in  the  tables  may 
not  be  absolutely  correct,  owing  to  liability  of  error 
in  a work  of  such  magnitude  and  to  the  necessity 
of  making  estimates  of  unsurveyed  lands,  it  is 
believed  they  afford  a pretty  close  approximation 
of  the  actual  areas.  In  many  counties  only  a few 
acres  are  reported  as  vacant,  and  as  these  counties 
are  usually  those  of  oldest  settlement,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  unappropriated  lands  are 
undesirable. 
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Eastern  Railroad  has  been  extended  to 
Riverside  on  the  western  border  of  Mal- 
heur County,  and  will  ultimately  be  con- 
tinued across  the  northern  end  of  the 
four  counties  named.  Water  on  the  high 
semi-arid  sections  may  be  obtained  at 
depths  of  from  50  to  200  feet,  and  in  the 
valleys  in  shallow  wells.  Nearly  all  of 
the  valleys  have  running  streams  of 
water,  but  in  many  of  the  valleys  these 
streams  are  dry  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  “Three  Year  Homestead  Law”  is 
considered  very  favorable  to  the  settler. 
Under  its  provisions  qualified  persons 
may  take  160  acres  of  public  land  and 
secure  patent  to  same  upon  three  years 
residence.  Six  months  are  allowed  after 
the  original  filing,  for  the  settler  to 
establish  himself  upon  the  land,  but  he 
does  not  receive  credit  for  residence 
until  actually  on  the  land.  Absence  of 
five  months  each  year  is  permitted,  but 
this  must  be  one  continuous  absence 
each  year.  Entryman  must  notify  the 
local  land  office  when  he  leaves  his  claim 
for  such  absence,  and  also  upon  his 
return. 

One-sixteenth  of  an  entry  must  be 
cultivated  during  the  second  year,  one- 
eighth  the  third  year  and  each  year 
until  final  proof  is  made. 

Commutation  is  permitted  after 
fourteen  months  of  continuous  residence 
if  the  homesteader  has  fulfilled  his 
requirements  as  to  improvements.  In 
that  event  he  would  pay  $1.25  per  acre, 
with  the  additional  sum  of  stenographic 
fees  for  special  papers. 

Qualifications  for  Entry — Qualified 
persons  are  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States  over  21  years  of  age,  or  aliens  who 


NO  WIND 

Indicative  of  the  mild  and  equable 
climate  of  Oregon  are  the  report  and 
maps  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  The 
average  valocity  of  wind  for  1913  was 
only  2.8  miles  per  hour  at  Roseburg, 
Oregon,  the  lowest  average  velocity 
reported  from  any  station  in  the  United 
States. 

A comparison  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  reports  on  the  average  velocity 
of  the  wind  at  points  east  and  west  is 


as  follows: 

Miles 

Station.  per  hour. 

Roseburg,  Oregon 2.8 

Portland,  Oregon 6.2 


have  taken  out  their  first  naturalization 
papers,  also  unmarried  females  meeting 
same  requirements.  Married  women 
are  not  accorded  the  privilege  of  home- « 
stead  unless  they  arc  the  head  of  the  - 
family  through  desertion  of  husband,  his  9 
chronic  illness,  etc. 

Timber  and  Stone  Claims  up  to  160 
acres  may  be  taken  by  making  proper 
entry  at  the  local  land  office,  and  oath 
that  such  lands  are  more  valuable  for 
their  timber  and  stone  than  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Price  to  be  paid  by 
the  entryman  will  be  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  timber  as  determined  by 
United  States  cruisers,  but  will  not  be  less  , 
than  $2.50  per  acre.  Valuable  timber 
claims  are  exceedingly  rare  at  this  time, 
the  unappropriated  timber  lands  hav- 
ing been  included  in  National  Forests. 

Enlarged  Homesteads— In  certain  de- 
signated areas  of  Eastern  Oregon,  320 
acres  may  be  entered  by  a qualified 
person.  Commutation  is  not  possible 
on  320  acre  tracts.  One-sixteenth  of  the 
area  must  be  cultivated  the  second  year, 
one-eighth  thgAhird  and  each  year  until 
final  proof. 

Desert  Land — Designated  areas  are 
also  available  for  entry  as  desert  land, 
in  tracts  not  exceeding  320  acres.  Filing 
papers  must  be  accompanied  by  an  intel- 
ligent plan  for  irrigation  of  a reasonable 
portion  of  the  land,  some  information 
as  to  proposed  water  supply,  etc.  A de- 
posit of  25  cents  an  acre  is  required  and 
an  expenditure  aggregating  at  least  one 
dollar  per  acre  annually  for  three  years 
must  be  made.  If  requirements  have 
been  met,  an  additional  payment,  of  75 
cents  per  acre  (in  addition  to  the  initial 
deposit)  will  secure  patent. 


STORMS. 

Walla  Walla  Wash.  (7  miles  from 


Oregon  line) 6.9 

San  Francisco,  Cal 8.3 

Omaha,  Neb..- 8.8 

Indianapolis,  Ind 10.1 

Boston,  Mass 10.6 

Chicago,  111 10.0 

Bismarck,  N.  D 12.0 

Detroit,  Mich 12.5 

St.  Paul,  Minn 12.8 

Duluth,  Minn 13.5 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 14.  0 

Cleveland,  Ohio 14.2 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 18.6 


Cyclones,  blizzards  and  destructive 
windstorms  are  unknown  in  Oregon. 
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TILLABLE  LANDS  IN  OREGON. 


Government, 
Open  to 
Entry. 

Carey 

Aot. 

School 

Lands. 

Privately 

Owned, 

Partly 

Timbered. 

Total 
Tillable 
Acreage  now 
Uncultivated. 

Acreage 
now  under 
Cultivation. 

Baker 

69,367 

35,000 

11,088 

136,472 

251,927 

116,910 

200 

174,632 

174,832 

70,054 

170,294 

170,294 

102,418 

149,189 

149,189 

6,274 

128,210 

128,210 

15,826 

120 

259,859 

259,979 

20,705 

Crook 

230,943 

213,900 

25,100 

989,369 

1,459.312 

292,574 

280 

97,444 

97,724 

3,500 

1,350 

641,370 

642,720 

98,070 

2,900 

230,808 

233,708 

259,758 

59,156 

7,640 

179,820 

246,616 

41,045 

Harney 

2,473,529 

25,000 

125,448 

376,932 

3,000,909 

583,141 

49,665 

49,665 

23,180 

690 

328,444 

329,134 

89,018 

950 

148,615 

149,565 

21,731 

Klamath 

249,401 

12,000 

5,480 

518,652 

785,533 

95,789 

Lake 

737,812 

42,000 

60,550 

420,148 

1,260,510 

179,135 

120 

556,540 

556,660 

126,932 

ISO 

169,153 

169,333 

7,512 

313,813 

313,813 

203,081 

Malheur 

2,883,533 

28,000 

119,800 

380,321 

3,411,654 

240,194 

195,011 

195,011 

190,358 

1,175 

437,852 

439,027 

280,602 

77,217 

77,217 

37,818 

Polk 

137,396 

137,396 

133,211 

815 

114,608 

115,423 

271,843 

80 

118,707 

118,787 

16,240 

2,040 

257,082 

259,122 

670,298 

1,845 

188,124 

189,969 

154,526 

2,100 

249,292 

251,392 

101,365 

* 

1,850 

216,286 

218,136 

203,086 

273,041 

273,041 

115,652 

25,833 

4,175 

98,706 

128,714 

28,940 

Y am  hill 

50 

175,750 

175,800 

130,610 

Total 

6,729,574 

355,900 

376,026 

8,958,822 

16,420,422 

4,930,396 

SUMMARY  TO  ABOVE  TABLE. 

6,729,574  acres  of  tillable  farm  land 
open  to  homestead  entry.  In  addition 
there  are  9,240,272  acres  of  government 
land  suitable  for  grazing  or  containing 
timber,  including  some  mineral  and 
mountainous  lands.  There  are  also 
15,460,275  acres  of  government  land  in 
National  Forests,  Indian  Reserves  and 
National  Parks,  much  of  it  being  tillable, 
but  not  included  in  this  tabulation. 

355,900  acres  of  tillable  farm  land  seg- 


regated for  Carey  Act  irrigation  projects 
and  subject  to  entry. 

376,026  acres  of  tillable  State  School 
Lands,  suitable  for  farming.  Same  can 
be  acquired  by  purchase. 

16,420,422  acres,  total  of  tillable  lands 
not  now  under  cultivation,  in  contrast 
with  4,930,396  acres  of  land  now  under 
cultivation,  indicating  the  present  oppor- 
tunities and  future  possibilities  for  agri- 
cultural development  under  the  favorable 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  Oregon. 


Farm  Land  Bureau — A Bureau  is  maintained  that  lists  lands  offered  for  sale, 
having  such  lands  appraised  by  qualified  appraisers.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  buyer 
and  seller  together  with  aminimum  of  expense  and  furnish  reliable  information  relative 
to  land  descriptions  and  prices.  The  homeseeker  often  encounters  difficulties  in 
finding  lands  that  meet  his  requirements  and  if  he  will  make  his  wants  known  the 
Bureau  will  endeavor  to  put  him  in  touch  with  owners  of  desirable  lands.  No  fees 
or  commissions  are  charged  by  the  Bureau.  Address,  Farm  Land  Bureau,  Oregon 
State  Immigration  Commission,  Portland,  Oregon.  (See  Page  316.) 
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Oregon’s  Harvest  for 

$135,500,000 


1914 


See  detailed  tabulation  in  article  by  President  W.  J.  Kerr,  page  21.  4 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  OREGON. 

By  W.  J.  Kerb,  President  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 


REGON  is  a land  of  agricultural 
opportunity.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  upwards  of  23,500,000 
acres  of  agricultural  land  in  this  State. 
Of  this,  11,685,000  acres  are  in  farms, 
of  which  only  about  4,900,000  acres,  or 
less  than  23  per  cent,  are  improved. 
There  are  45,500  farms,  with  an  average 
size  of  256  acres,  and  an  average  value 
per  farm  of  about  $11,600.  The  fact  that 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  agricultural 
land,  or  more  than  19,000,000  acres,  is 
yet  unplowed  indicates  the  opportunity 
for  agricultural  development  in  this 
State.  In  Central  Oregon  alone,  the  acre- 
age cultivated  is  only  about  800,000, 
while  that  of  tillable  land  uncultivated, 
aggregates  nearly  9,000,000  acres.  The 
relatively  small  number  of  farms,  the 
large  size  of  the  individual  farm,  and  the 
enormous  area  of  tillable  land  yet  un- 
plowed, all  indicate  the  great  possibilities 
that  yet  remain  for  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  Oregon. 

In  elevation,  the  agricultural  lands 
range  from  sea  level  to  more  than  5,000 
feet,  with  corresponding  variation  in 
climatic  and  soil  conditions.  The  settler, 
therefore,  has  opportunity  for  a wide 
choice  in  selection,  being  able  to  locate 
in  parts  of  the  state  where  the  conditions 
are  as  nearly  the  same  as  those  with 
which  he  is  familiar  as  may  be  desired. 
In  Eastern  and  Central  Oregon  two 
general  systems  of  farming  are  followed— 
dry  farming  and  irrigation.  In  these 
sections  the  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
alfalfa,  the  hardier  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  livestock.  Western  Oregon  is 
known  principally  for  its  general  farming 
and  dairying.  In  this  section  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  are  adapted  to 
practically  all  classes  of  farm  crops, 
and  is  ideal,  therefore,  for  the  small 
farm.  There  are  also  subdivisions  in 
which  agriculture  is  more  specialized, 
as  in  the  Hood  River  and  Rogue  River 
sections,  characterized  mainly  for  their 
high-class  fruits ; and  the  Coast  Region, 
which  is  noted  for  its  excellent  dairying 
opportunities. 

Oregon  is  now  making  liberal  provision 
for  agricultural  education  and  investi- 
gations. In  addition  to  the  resident 


work  at  the  Agricultural  College,  courses 
in  agriculture  are  being  established  in 
many  of  the  high  schools  throughout 
the  State.  There  are  seven  branch 
experiment  stations,  so  distributed  as 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  practically 
every  section  of  the  State.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  is  the  work  of  the  Central 
Station,  besides  special  work  provided 
for  in  different  parts  of  the  State  in  com- 
batting crop  pests  and  surmounting  other 
difficulties.  Then,  there  are  the  demon- 
stration farms,  itinerate  schools,  demon- 
stration trains,  farmers’  institutes,  and 
other  extension  agencies,  maintained 
for  the  dissemination  of  helpful  inform- 
ation in  usable  form  among  the  people. 
During  the  past  year  this  work  covered 
a large  part  of  the  State,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  upwards  of  176,000. 
Seventy  - two  bulletins,  aggregating 
341,000  copies,  were  issued,  dealing  with 
practically  all  phases  of  agriculture. 

The  following  statistics  indicate  the 
progress  being  made  in  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  State. 

Value  of  Agricultural  Crops,  1914. 

Amount  V alue 


Wheat 16,604,000  bu.  $18,264,000 

Oats 12,740,000  bu.  5,350,800 

Barley 3,660,000  bu.  2,086,000 

Clover  Seed..  1,400,000  lbs.  175,000 

Potatoes 4,920,000  bu.  3,296,000 

Corn 660,000  bu.  528,000 

Fruits 10,000,000 

Hay 1,716,000  tons  15,444,000 

Hops 22,459,900  lbs.  3,087,500 


Miscellaneous  Products 9,500,000 

$67,731,300 

Other  Agricultural  Productions. 


Dairy  Products $18,947,182 

Poultry  Products 8,500,000 

Wool  and  Mohair 3,875,000 

Livestock 36,415,000 


$67,737,182 

67,731,300 


$135,468,482 
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AVERAGE  PRODUCTION,  YIELD  AND  PRICE  OF  STAPLE  CROPS  IN 
OREGON  AND  MINNESOTA. 


(Figures  from  United  States  Year  Book,  1913.) 


Name  of 
Crop. 

Wheat 

Oata 

Barley.  . . 

Rye 

Com 

Hay 

(by  ton) 

Potatoes.. 


State. 


Acreage  Planted. 


1912 


1913 


Production, 

Bushels. 


1912 


1913 


Average 
Yield 
Bushels, 
per  Acre. 


1SU2  1913 


Average 

FarmPrice 


per  Bushel, 
(Cents). 


1912  1913 


Value 
per  Acre, 
(Dollars). 


1912  1913 


Oregon , 
Minn. . 


842,000 

4,325,000 


750,000 

4,200,000 


21,018,000 

67,038,000 


15.717.000 

68.040.000 


25.0 

15.5 


21.0 

16.2 


80 

73 


77 

78 


18.00 

11.32 


15.75 

12.31 


Oregon . 
Minn. . . 


359,000 

2,948,000 


360,000 

2,980,000 


13,714,000 

122,932,000 


15,228,000 

112,644,000 


38.2 

41.7 


42.3 

37.8 


41 

26 


41 

31 


15.66 

10.84 


16.07 

12.10 


Oregon . 
Minn. . . 


120,000 

1,450,000 


4,200,000 

34,800,000 


36.0 

28.2 


35.0 

24.0 


55 

41 


54  X 
47  H 


17.68 

11.52 


Oregon . 
Minn. . . 


20,000 

300,000 


350,000 

5,700,000 


16.0 

23.0 


17.5 

19.0 


70 

50 


76 

51 


13.12 

9.12 


Oregon . 
Minn. . . 


20,000 

2,266,000 


21,000 

2,400,000 


630,000 

78,177,000 


598,000 

96,000,000 


31.5 

34.5 


28.5 

40.5 


76 

37 


75 

51 


23.62 

12.76 


19.96 

21.20 


Oregon . 
Minn. . . 


825,000 

1,660,000 


1.732.000 

2.490.000 


2.20 

1.53 


2.10 

1.50 


8.30 

6.40 


9.00 

6.60 


18.90 

9.90 


Oregon . 
Minn. . . 


50,000 

275,000 


6,750,000 

30,250,000 


155 

135 


135 

110 


31 

28 


42M 

38 


78.30 

57.20 


OREGON’S  SOIL  SUPERIORITY. 


Fertility  of  soil  of  Oregon  as  compared  with  the  celebrated  rich  soils  of  the  Miss- 
issippi Valley  States,  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Census: 


Average  Yield  of  'Vheat  Per  Acre  for  Ten  Years,  1901-1910. 


Oregon 

21.9  bushels 

Indiana 

15.2 

« 

Kansas 

13.7 

U 

Minnesota 

13.6 

« 

Missouri 

13.5 

a 

South  Dakota 

12.6 

u 

North  Dakota 

12.1 

u 

Average  Yield  of  Barley  Per  Acre  for  10  Years,  1901-1910. 

Oregon  35  bushels 

Nebraska  9 “ 

South  Dakota  5.9  “ 
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OREGON’S  YIELD  OF  GRAINS  AND  POTATOES  COMPARED. 

(Year  Book  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  1913.) 


Yield  in  Bushels  Per  Acre. 


State. 

Wheat. 

Oafs. 

Barley. 

Potatoes. 

1913 

10  Yr. 

1913 

10  Yr. 

1913 

10  Yr. 

1913 

10  Yr. 

Ohio 

18.0 

14.9 

30.2 

33.2 

24.0 

27.3 

64.0 

84.0 

Indiana 

18  5 

14.2 

21.4 

29.0 

25.0 

25.4 

53.0 

79.0 

Illinois 

18.7 

15.5 

23.8 

31.2 

26.0 

27.8 

46.0 

85.0 

Michigan 

15.3 

14.5 

30.0 

31.6 

24.8 

25.0 

96.0 

88.0 

Wisconsin 

20.1 

16.6 

36.5 

33.3 

25.0 

28.6 

109.0 

92.0 

Minnesota 

16.2 

13.0 

37.8 

31.7 

24.0 

25.7 

110.0 

88.0 

Iowa 

23.4 

14.6 

34.5 

29.5 

25.0 

25.6 

48.0 

82.0 

Missouri 

17.1 

13.4 

21.2 

23.4 

22.0 

21.9 

38.0 

81.0 

North  Dakota 

10.5 

12.1 

25.7 

29.7 

20.0 

23.0 

85.0 

94.0 

South  Dakota 

9.0 

12  1 

26.5 

31.6 

17.5 

25.3 

78.0 

83.0 

Nebraska 

18.6 

17,5 

26.5 

26.4 

16.0 

24.0 

48.0 

83.0 

Kansas 

13.0 

14.0 

19.5 

24.4 

8.1 

19.8 

40.0 

76.0 

United  States 

16.5 

14.1 

29.2 

29.5 

23.8 

25.7 

90.4 

91.4 

OREGON 

21.4 

19.5 

42.3 

30.0 

35.0 

32.2 

135.0 

109.0 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  OREGON. 

(Figures  from  U.  S.  Census,  1910.) 


All  Farms — Number  and  Average  Acreage  of;  Value  and  Average  Value  Farm  Property;  Increase  in  Value 
1900-1910,  and  Average  Value  of  Land  Per  Acre. 


COUNTY. 

Number 
of  Farms. 

Average 

Acres 

Per 

Farm. 

Value  Farm 
Property. 

Per 

Cent 

Increase 

1900-10. 

Average 
Value  All 
Property 
(Per  Farm). 

Average 
Value 
Land 
Per  Acre. 

Baker 

1,304 

228.3 

$ 15,232,080.00 

* 

$11,681.00 

$36.68 

Benton. 

1,098 

214.5 

11,950,336.00 

162.8 

10,884.00 

39.48 

Clackamas 

3,646 

82.6 

29,725,795.00 

221.3 

8,153.00 

78.29 

Clatsop 

369 

146.9 

2,688,077.00 

23.4 

7,285.00 

35.09 

Columbia 

813 

112.4 

4,666,278.00 

104.0 

5,740.00 

35.90 

Coos 

1,128 

179.2 

8,829,700.00 

176.5 

7,828.00 

33  41 

tCrook 

1,355 

421.8 

14,134,843  00 

182.7 

10.432.00 

17.54 

Curry 

292 

365.7 

2,345,576.00 

60.4 

8,033.00 

16.23 

Douglas 

2,124 

271.9 

19,170,380.00 

171.0 

9,026.00 

26.17 

Gilliam 

432 

1,005.3 

10,721,357.00 

300.4 

24,818.00 

18.86 

Grant 

773 

575.9 

7,654,412.00 

154.5 

9,902.00 

10.00 

Harney 

443 

1,269.1 

11,679,664.00 

213.2 

26,365.00 

12.35 

Hood  River 

744 

51.1 

14,408.138.00 

* 

19,366.00 

340.03 

Jackson 

1,714 

173.4 

30,617,669.00 

475.3 

17,863.00 

90.60 

Josephine 

855 

142.5 

6,301,459.00 

314.3 

7r370.00 

41.58 

Klamath 

926 

490.6 

12,053,776.00 

504.8 

13,017.00 

20.18 

Lake 

712 

564.0 

9,031,775.00 

164.3 

12,685.00 

14.67 

Lane 

2,826 

171.7 

23,947.624.00 

182.6 

8,474.00 

39.34 

Lincoln 

961 

164.7 

4,038,764.00 

355.0 

4,203.00 

20.35 

Linn 

2,751 

168.1 

27,047,815.00 

151.4 

9,832.00 

- 45.34 

Malheur 

801 

287.4 

12,795,304.00 

137.1 

15,974.00 

35.22 

Marion 

3,490 

113.0 

36,256,354.00 

170.8 

10,389.00 

73.40 

Morrow 

614 

1,097.7 

10,962,640.00 

194.3 

17,8' 4.00 

12.36 

Multnomah 

1,478 

58.4 

23,227,688.00 

175.8 

15, i *6. 00 

228.61 

Polk 

1,557 

167.2 

17,602,029.00 

159.7 

11,305.00 

54  08 

Sherman 

466 

799.4 

11,460,534.00 

219.1 

24,593.00 

25.14 

Tillamook 

651 

145.2 

7,721,789.00 

268.8 

11,861.00 

65.87 

Umatilla 

2,005 

523.8 

39,876,434.00 

209.5 

19,888.00 

31.26 

Union 

1,309 

302.3 

16,999,077.00 

* 

12,986.00 

33.49 

Wallowa 

1,058 

335.3 

11,319,248.00 

307.9 

10,699.00 

20.20 

Wasoo 

1,331 

408.5 

15,669,186.00 

* 

11,772.00 

22.19 

Washington 

2,871 

83.7 

28,816,033.00 

305.1 

10,037.00 

97.16 

Wheeler 

387 

1,073.8 

5,875,825.00 

181.4 

15,183.00 

9.12 

Yamhill 

2,218 

123.7 

23,416,123 .00 

184.0 

10,557.00 

69.39 

The  State 

45,502 

256.8 

8528,243,782.00 

205.8 

$11,609.00 

$35.23 

•Chango  of  boundary.  Hood  River  County  was  organized  from  a part  of  Wasco  County  in  1908;  part 
of  Union  County  was  annexed  to  Baker  County  in  1902. 

tin  1900,  484,039  acres  of  the  Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation  in  Crook  County,  were  oounted  as  one 
farm ; they  are  not  so  figured  in  the  census  of  1010.  Thus  the  statistics  for  Crook  County  and  for  the  state 
as  a whole  for  1910  are  not  entirely  comparable  with  those  for  1900.  The  apparent  decrease  of  24.2  acres  in 
the  average  size  of  farms  during  the  decade  is  due  largely  to  this  fact.  The  actual  decrease,  omitting  the 
Indian  reservation  figures,  should  be  10.7  acres. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RANK  OF  COUNTIES  IN  OREGON. 


(Figures  from  Census,  1910.) 


COUNTY. 

J Area. 

Population. 

| Wheat. 

Oats. 

| Barley. 

6 

>> 

Ph 

| Potatoes. 

ft 

O 

a 

| Hay  (ton).  , | 

Alfalfa. 

Clover. 

Baker 

ii 

a 

14 

9 

4 

5 

ii 

ii 

1 

2 

16 

Benton 

.31 

17 

15 

10 

27 

17 

18 

8 

22 

26 

10 

Clackamas 

17 

4 

31 

4 

24 

16 

1 

5 

14 

29 

1 

27 

29 

24 

31 

29 

23 

31 

32 

17 

32 

18 

27 

20 

30 

24 

13 

29 

30 

12 

20 

12 

28 

23 

25 

28 

8 

19 

31 

8 

4 

20 

16 

14 

11 

2 

10 

8 

5 

21 

21 

34 

33 

27 

29 

39 

32 

28 

22 

Douglas 

6 

9 

18 

11 

17 

23 

12 

12 

18 

17 

23 

22 

32 

4 

30 

6 

19 

34 

30 

8 

26 

22 

17 

19 

7 

27 

17 

11 

24 

1 

31 

25 

19 

10 

9 

28 

6 

12 

34 

24 

32 

33 

20 

34 

IS 

13 

Jackson 

12 

5 

20 

26 

16 

-18 

21 

13 

13 

4 

14 

18 

19 

26 

29 

28 

24 

10 

28 

13 

18 

Klamath 

5 

22 

17 

15 

7 

3 

17 

4 

6 

27 

3 

28 

24 

31 

9 

11 

29 

.5 

16 

Lane 

7 

3 

13 

8 

18 

25 

5 

6 

12 

24 

9 

25 

27 

30 

25 

32 

26 

22 

27 

11 

Linn 

14 

6 

7 

2 

14 

20 

6 

7 

10 

20 

5 

2 

21 

21 

18 

13 

6 

25 

2 

1 

25 

Marion 

23 

2 

6 

1 

12 

10 

2 

1 

11 

25 

3 

29 

8 

32 

15 

13 

33 

23 

8 

33 

1 

19 

26 

22 

4 

24 

19 

6 

Polk 

29 

16 

11 

6 

23 

27 

14 

2 

20 

25 

7 

2G 

30 

2 

21 

8 

31 

33 

21 

24 

25 

34 

34 

26 

25- 

20 

15 

14 

3 

7 

2 

4 

7 

la 

9 

19 

9 

8 

1 

22 

1 

15 

10 

3 

3 

26 

10 

23 

9 

12 

3 

1 

16 

9 

7 

15 

Wasco 

13 

13 

5 

16 

5 

21 

15 

9 

21 

14 

28 

Washington 

28 

7 

12 

3 

20 

14 

3 

3 

7 

7 

2 

19 

33 

23 

28 

21 

8 

32 

26 

10 

Yamhill 

30 

10 

10 

5 

22 

12 

9 

4 

16 

22 

4 

STATE  SCHOOL  LANDS. 


There  remain  unsold  of  the  state  school 
lands  a total  of  624,210  acres,  which  may 
be  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  $7 . 50  per  acre  upward.  Pay- 
ment upon  state  lands,  except  tide  lands, 
may  be  made  as  follows:  One-fifth 
down,  one-fifth  in  one  year,  with  interest 
at  8%  per  annum;  one-fifth  in  two  years, 
with  interest  at  7%  per  annum;  two-fifths 
on  demand  with  interest  at  6%  per 
annum;  interest  on  all  deferred  payments 
payable  annually.  The  demand  pay- 
ment will  not  be  allowed  to  stand  for 
a period  longer  than  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  issuance  of  the  certificate. 
For  tide  lands  full  payment  is  required 
and  a special  application  is  prepared  for 
this  class  of  lands,  which  will  be  sent 
upon  request  by  the  Clerk  of  the  State 
Land  Board,  No  more  than  320  acres 
of  any  one  kind  of  land  will  be  sold  to 


one  person.  For  table  showing  distribu- 
tion of  school  lands  among  the  counties 
of  the  state,  see  page  10.  For  informa- 
tion address  G.  G.  Brown,  Clerk  of 
State  Land  Board,  Salem,  Oregon.  All 
of  the  state  school  lands  that  are  easily 
accessible  and  have  an  apparent  value 
in  excess  of  the  state’s  price  have  been 
bought.  The  remainder  includes  some 
timber  and  grazing  lands,  and  a small 
proportion  of  tillable  lands,  seldom  of 
value  as  isolated  holdings  and  usually 
sold  to  ranchers  or  timber  owners  who 
own  other  property  in  the  same  vicinity. 
None  of  the  state  school  acreage  is  known 
to  be  desirable  for  homestead  purposes, 
although  now  and  then  a home  seeker 
finds  a piece  which  he  thinks  is  suited  to 
his  desires.  Homeseekers  are  not  advised 
to  spend  much  time  or  money  searching 
for  state  school  land  suitable  for  farm 
homes. 
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PACTS  REGARDING  LAND  AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  OREGON. 


COUNTY. 

Population 

Land  Area. 
Acres. 

Land  Area. 
Sq.  Miles. 

Population 
Per  Sq.  Mile. 

1914 

1910 

Baker 

20,375 

18,076 

1,958,400 

3,060 

7.0 

denton 

13,245 

10,663 

440,320 

688 

19.2 

Dlackamas 

36,819 

29,931 

1,192,960 

1,864 

19.7 

Clatsop 

17,273 

16,106 

525,440 

821 

21.0 

Columbia 

12,206 

10,580 

423,680 

662 

IS. 5 

Coos 

21,001 

17,959 

1,041,920 

1,628 

12.9 

Crook 

12,799 

9,315 

3,825,920 

5,978 

2.1 

Curry 

2,628 

2,044 

958,720 

1,498 

1.7 

.Douglas 

22,872 

19,674 

3,150,080 

4,922 

4.6 

! Gilliam 

3,815 

3,701 

768  640 

1,201 

3.2 

Grant 

6,645 

5,607 

2,892,800 

4,520 

1.5 

Harney 

4,436 

4,059'— 

6,357,120 

9,933 

.4 

Hood  River 

7,815 

8,016 

347,520 

543 

14  4 

Jackson 

27,144 

25,756 

1,815,040 

2,836 

9.6 

4,400 

* 

1,152,000 

1,800 

2.4 

Josephine 

8,785 

9,567 

1,120,640 

1,751 

5.0 

Klamath 

11,367 

8,554 

3,839,360 

5,999 

1.9 

Lake 

5,113 

4,058 

5,068,800 

7,920 

.7 

Lane 

37,360 

33,783 

2,951,680 

4,612 

S.l 

Lincoln 

6,702 

5,587 

645,120 

1,008 

6.6 

Linn 

25,685 

22,662 

1,433,520 

2,243 

11  4 

Malheur 

13,913 

8,601 

6,325,120 

9,883 

14 

Marion 

46,919 

39,780 

764,160 

1,194 

39  3 

Morrow.  . 

4,292 

4,357 

1,296,000 

2,025 

2 1 

Multnomah 

277,183 

226,261 

288,640 

451 

615.0 

Polk 

16,159 

13,469 

453,760 

709 

22.8 

Sherman 

4,207 

4,242 

535,040 

836 

5.0 

Tillamook 

7,757 

6,266 

720,000 

1,125 

6.9 

Umatilla 

23,270 

20,309 

2,030,720 

3,173 

7.3 

Union 

17,882 

16,191 

1,335,680 

2,087 

8.6 

Wallowa 

9,536 

8,364 

2,012,800 

3,145 

3.0 

Wasco 

18,694 

16,336 

1,499,520 

2,343 

8.0 

Washington 

23,270 

21,522 

476,840 

731 

31.9 

Wheeler 

2,872 

2,484 

1,090,560 

1,704 

1.7 

Y amhill 

21,148 

18,285 

456,960 

714 

29.6 

Total 

795,587 

672,765 

61,188,480 

Total  Land  Area 95,607 

Water  Area 1,092 


Total 95,599 

Population  per  Square  Mile  Land  Area 8.3 


Estimate  based  on  the  population  of  the  various  counties  of  Oregon  as  given  by  the  United  States  census 
of  1910  and  the  changein  the  school  census,  school  enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance  in  every  school 
district  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

•Created  from  part  of  Crook  County,  November,  1914. 


Oregon’s  Increase  in  Population 


I860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1810 

1814 


52,465 
90,923 


174,768 


317,704 

■■■  413,536 


672,765 


795,£S7 
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Distribution  of  Beef  Cattle 

A PREPARED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  An  IMAL  HUSBANDRY 

yp%)REGON  AgRICULTURALCOLLEGE.  y~r 


SOOD 


.lackama: 


-4  • • 

• ^WHEELER 


ILL  4-25.000HEADIN  OREGON 
EACH  DOT(#)  INDICATES  I 300 HEAD. 


Distribution  of  Horses 

PREPARED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 

Oregon  Agricultural  College_-^— r 


ICQfcUf'IBlA’ 


WA 


jAMHILLA 


.ACKAMA' 


} KOLb. 275,000  HEADINOREGON 
EACH  DOT  H)  indicates  1000  HEAD 


OREGON  ALMANAC.  27 

LIVESTOCK  IN  OREGON. 

By  W.  H.  Daughtrey,  President  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards. 


ij  A recent  compilation  of  the  livestock 
'»  Oregon  for  the  current  year  compared 
ith  last  year  follows: 

1914  1913 

teef  cattle  and  calves  670,000  565,000 
f)airy  cattle  and  calves  200,000  202,000 

fogs  (all  kinds) 1,250,000  1,000,000 

Iheep 1,300,0001,825,000 

[orses  and  Mules ....  282,000  288,000 

’.oats 102,000  187,000 

These  figures  are  fairly  accurate  and 
Ire  a good  indication  of  Oregon’s  growth 
ja  livestock  during  the  past  year.  The 
larketing  at  North  Portland  also  indi- 
ates  an  increase  in  production,  expecially 
a hogs.  The  establishment  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  at  North  Portland  has  made 
t possible,  by  affording  a market  place 
or  the  producer  who  has  recently  come  to 
|)regon,  to  get  into  the  business  of  live- 
stock raising  quickly,  for  the  newcomer 
nust  have  quick  returns  for  his  work  and 
-here  is  nothing  that  will  get  him  quicker 
•etums  than  raising  hogs.  Of  course 
here  must  be  a market  place  where 
rpiick  sales  and  steady  demand  will  war- 
rant the  increased  production.  This 


feature  the  Stock  Yards  has  supplied  to 
Oregon’s  increased  production. 

The  cattle  situation  demands  a quick 
remedy  and  the  opportunity  for  the 
farmer  who  can  conveniently  fatten  a 
few  head  for  the  market  is  an  excellent 
one.  Prices  throughout  the  past  few 
years  have  been  good,  and  for  those  who 
are  equipped  for  feeding  purposes,  funds 
can  readily  be  obtained  from  banks  and 
loan  companies  for  the  purchase  of  feeder 
stock. 

The  Oregon  Country  is  naturally  well 
adapted  for  the  raising  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep.  We  have  the  mild  winter 
that  enables  livestock  to  thrive  in  the 
open  at  all  seasons  and  our  prairies  and 
hills  abound  in  nutritious  grasses  and 
grains.  The  farmers  in  Oregon  who  are 
beginning  to  grow  corn,  small  grains  and 
grass  crops  in  regular  rotation,  do  not  get 
their  pastures  infected  with  the  parasites 
common  to  sheep,  and  consequently  the 
danger  of  loss  from  this  source  is  reduced 
to  a minimum.  Hog  cholera  has  not 
gained  a foothold  in  Oregon,  the  isolated 
cases  that  have  come  to  our  notice  having 
been  quickly  dealt  with  by  the  State  Vet- 
erinarian and  others  interested  in  keeping 


Distribution  of  Swine 

■S'* \ PRERAREOBYTHE  DEPARTMENT0F  ANlnALHUSBANDRY 
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.lackama: 
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218,000  HEAD  IN  OREGON 
EACH  DOT (•)  indicates  IOOO  HEAD 
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Oregon  clean  from  the  disease.  Where 
some  of  the  Eastern  states  lose  annually 
many  thousands  of  dollars  through  chol- 
era, Oregon  has  saved  this  loss  to  her 
farmers  by  prompt  sanitary  measures. 

Our  climate  is  ideal;  feed,  grain  and 
grasses  are  nutritious;  parasites  and 
cholera  which  in  less  favored  sections 
commonly  destroy  sheep  and  hogs,  do 
very  little  damage,  and  it  follows  that 
our  state  is  one  of  the  most  favored  nat- 


urally for  sheep  and  hog  raising  in  tlj 
world. 

Sheep,  hogs  and  cattle  are  profitat 
animals  to  raise  and  the  fact  that 
have  as  good  a livestock  market  in  Oreg^ 
as  there  is  anywhere,  makes  it  possit 
f or  f armers  in  this  state  to  save  on  f reig  ‘ 
This  one  fact  alone,  together  with  veil 
attractive  prices,  makes  livestock  raisii| 
extremely  profitable. 


n Distribution©?  Dairy  Cattle 
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DAI  RV  CATTLE 

300,000  HEAD  IN  OREGON 
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FENCE  POSTS  COST  LITTLE. 

Timber  is  so  abundant  that  fence  posts 
cost  little.  Even  in  Central  Oregon, 
where  there  are  vast  open  prairies,  the 
cost  of  fence  posts  is  low,  as  Juniper 
trees  grow  in  abundance  on  neighboring 
hills.  They  are  small,  light,  soft,  easily 
cut  and  easily  handled,  making  ideal 
fence  posts. 


CHEAP  LUMBER  FOR  HOMES. 

As  sawmills  are  scattered  all  over  the 
state  of  Oregon,  lumber  is  cheap.  The 
lumber  bill  for  neat,  four-room  farm 
cottages  is  from  $100  to  $150.  Lumber 
suitable  for  sheds  and  stables  may  be 
bought  at  the  mills  for  $6.00  to  $10.00 
per  thousand  feet.  • 
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DAIRYING  IN  OREGON. 


In  no  other  line  of  agriculture  do  we 
ave  more  room  for  growth  and  develop- 
lent  than  that  of  dairying.  The  early 
nmigrants  to  Oregon  foimd  the  soil 
:rtile  and  well  adapted  to  grain  crops, 
'his  appealed  to  many  farmers  who  did 
ot  care  to  be  tied  down  to  the  habits  of 
igularity  demanded  by  the  dairy  cow, 
nd  most  Oregon  farmers  were  slow  to 
rasp  the  splendid  opportunities  for 
airying  that  nature  had  provided.  As 
result,  Oregon  has  been  an  importer  of 
irge  quantities  of  butter  each  year,  in 
pite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  dairy  experts 
rom  Eastern  states  as  well  as  from  Euro- 
ean  countries  have  pronounced  this 
tate  ideally  adapted  to  dairying. 

In  Western  Oregon  the  climate  is  so 
lild  that  expensive  stable  equipment  is 
iot  necessary;  cool  nights  in  summer  and 
,n  abundance  of  cool  spring  and  well 
rater  are  manifest  advantages,  as  are 
he  luxurious  growth  of  all  manner  of 
vegetation,  especially  alfalfa,  clover, 
vetch,  kale  and  corn.  While  the  silo  is  a 
valuable  adjunct,  it  is  not  a necessity,  as 
;reen  feed  can  be  gathered  daily  all 
vinter,  and  thus  the  dairy  cow  can  be 
eadily  fooled  into  believing  that  it  is 
spring  the  whole  year  round. 

Our  market  conditions  are  of  the  best. 
During  the  year  1913,  the  market  quota- 
tions of  butter-fat  in  Chicago  showed  an 
average  price  of  31 % cents  throughout 
the  year;  at  San  Francisco  the  average 
•quotation  was  31%  cents,  while  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  the  average  quotation  was 
B5%  cents,  or  practically  4 cents  higher 
‘than  at  either  Chicago  or  San  Francisco. 

Surplus  dairy  stock  also  brings  good 
prices.  Herds  of  grade  cows  have 
changed  hands  during  the  year  at  $105  to 
$110  per  head  for  the  entire  herd. 

With  the  market  much  better  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  cost  of  production  much  less  than 
elsewhere,  Oregon  presents  a most  profit- 
able field  of  operation  for  any  one  who 
cares  to  cast  his  lot  wdth  the  dairy  cow. 


A number  of  dairymen  who  are  prac- 
ticing the  right  methods  are  selling  at 
wholesale  more  than  $100  worth  of 
butter  fat  per  cow  annually.  One  f armer 
who  had  18  cows  received  $2,539.45,  or 
$141.08  per  cow  net  at  his  door  for  the 
cream  besides  supplying  the  family  with 
milk,  cream  and  butter  and  raising  8 
calves.  Another  farmer  who  had  14 
cows  sold  milk  to  a condensery  to  the 
value  of  $138  per  cow.  Thisnlso  was  net 
at  his  door,  besides  supplying  the  family 
with  milk,  cream  and  butter.  The  total 
feed  cost  of  these  cows,  practically  all 
of  which  were  grown  on  the  farm,  if 
estimated  at  market  value,  amounted 
to  less  than  half  of  the  net  sales,  leaving 
a handsome  profit  for  the  farmer  from 
the  sale  of  milk  and  cream  to  which  must 
be  added  the  value  of  the  offspring  and 
by-products. 

A number  of  other  dairymen  are  doing 
nearly  as  well  as  the  above  two  and  these 
results  can  be  duplicated  on  every  farm 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  the  Coast 
Counties  by  industry  and  intelligence. 

In  some  of  the  Coast  Counties,  the 
farmers  are  giving  their  entire  attention 
to  the  production  of  cheese.  This  is 
manufactured  in  farm -owned,  co-oper- 
ative cheese  factories.  In  Tillamook 
County  where  there  are  22  factories,  the 
product  from  18  factories  is  handled 
through  a co-operative  selling  agency 
and  is  also  inspected  and  graded  by 
their  own  association  inspector.  This 
insures  a uniform  standard  grade  of 
cheese,  and  the  market  end  is  handled  in 
the  most  economical  way  possible. 

Dairying  in  Eastern  Oregon  has  been 
much  slower  in  developing,  but  with  a 
large  acreage  of  semi-arid  land  under 
irrigation,  many  farmers  are  giving  more 
time  and  attention  to  this  important 
industry.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  forage 
and  root  crops  are  grown  with  marked 
success.  _ Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
rainfall  is  light  and  the  winters  cold, 
there  is  practically  no  green  forage  for 

PAST  FIVE  YEARS. 


AMOUNTS  FOR  THE 


Year. 

Pounds  Milk. 

Pounds  Cheese. 

Amount. 

Yield. 

1909 

23,416,524 

23,639,664 

24,131,802 

29,139,514 

31,566,888 

2,506,612 

2,541,057 

2,619,229 

3,211,004 

3,505,516 

$ 386,135.81 
400  044.84 

10.70 

1910 

10  75 

1911 

358,206.29 

524,718.61 

541,748.46 

10  85 

1912 

11.02 

1913 

11.10 

Totals. 

131,894,392 

14,383,418- 

$2,210,854.01 

Average  price  received  for  cheese  last  five  years,  15.37  cents,  Tillamook. 
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winter  feeding  and  the  use  of  the  silo 
is  very  necessary  for  the  successful  dairy- 
men. 

Following  is  a part  of  the  1913  report  of 
Carl  Haberlach,  the  agent  who  has  for 
a number  of  years  handled  the  entire 
output  of  these  factories: 

Total  milk  received 31,556,888  lbs. 

Total  cheese  manufac- 
tured and  sold 3,505,516  lbs. 

Total  butter-fat  in  milk. . . . 1,253,875  lbs. 
Amount  received  for 

Cheese $541,748.46 

Average  price  received,  a 'little  over 
15.45  cents  per  lb. 


Average  yield,  liy10  lbs.  cheese  pe 
100  lbs.  milk. 

Average  butter-fat  in  milk,  3.973  pe 
cent. 

Average  milk  per  pound  cheese,  nine 
pounds. 

Estimating  on  the  basis  1 % cents  fos 
making  cheese,  would  bring  the  averagi 
butter-fat  price  to  38.32  cents  for  the 
year,  and  bring  the  milk  to  an  averagi 
of  $1.52  per  100  pounds.  Owing  to  the 
larger  yield  obtained  close  to  Tillamook 
the  larger  factories  paid  an  average  o: 
over  $1.55  per  100  pounds,  milk. 


PREPARED  BY  THE  OREGON  STATE 

Immigration  Commission  -- 


Creameries.  Cheese  Fac- 
tories and  CONDENSERIES. 

CREAMERIES  indicated  by  IM 
CHEESE  FACTORIES  • 

CONDENSERIES  Q 


Creameries. Cheese  Factories  and  Condenseri  es  in  Oregon 
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ANGORA  GOATS  AND  MOHAIR. 


Fifty  years  ago  Angora  goats  were 
introduced  in  Western  Oregon,  being 
raised  from  pure  bred  stock  imported 
from  Asia  Minor.  All  conditions  for  the 
development  of  the  industry  were  found 
so  peculiarly  ideal  that  it  has  flourished 
and  broadened  until  now  there  is  scarcely 
a county  in  the  state  of  Oregon  where 
Angora  goats  may  not  be  found.  The 
value  of  the  animals  is  two-fold  as  profit 
producers.  They  yield  an  excellent  quali- 
ty of  hair  which  finds  a staple  and  highly 
remunerative  market  and  the  Angora 


itself  is  a valuable  asset  in  elearini 
waste  and  brush-covered  lands 
Angora  husbandry  now  ranks  well  ii 
importance  with  the  livestock  pursuit  | 
of  the  state.  Oregon  is  second,  if  no 
first,  in  the  number  of  Angora  goats  am 
production  of  mohair  in  the  Unitei 
States.  The  annual  clip  of  mohair  i: 
Oregon  is  approximately  750,000  pounds 
yielding  a return  of  about  one  quarter  o 
a million  dollars.  More  than  half  ; 
million  dollars  of  new  wealth  is  adde< 
to  the  yield  of  Oregon  farms  annuall; 
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om  Angora  goats.  Oregon  mohair 
inks  with  the  best  of  the  Eastern  mar- 
ets  and  commands  highest  market 
rices.  Oregon  Angora  goats  have 
irried  away  the  championship  prizes 
t National  and  International  exhibits, 
side  from  the  annual  sale  of  mohair, 
>r  years  the  sale  of  bucks  throughout 
ae  Eastern  states  and  foreign  countries 
jr  breeding  purposes  has  been  a source 


of  good  profit  for  the  owners.  There  are 
a number  of  breeders  of  registered  Angora 
goats  who  ship  bucks  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States;  as  high  as  $1,500  has  been 
paid  for  one  registered  Angora  buck 
raised  by  an  Oregon  bleeder,  while  $75 
is  readily  paid  for  registered  bucks  by 
Eastern  dealers.  Portland,  Oregon  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Angora 
Goat  Breeders’  Association. 


BEE  CULTURE  IN  OREGON. 

»y  Professor  H.  F.  Wilson,  Department  of  Entomology,  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

Bee  culture  in  Oregon  is  in  its  infancy, 
et  it  adds  each  year  several  hundred 
housand  dollars  to  the  total  produced 
y the  agricultural  industries  of  the 
tate.  For  the  money  invested  there  is 
robably  no  agricultural  pursuit  which 
dll  bring  greater  returns  than  does  bee- 
:eeping  when  carried  on  with  scientific 
aethods.  However,  anyone  contem- 
lating  taking  up  this  industry  should 
nake  a careful  investigation  of  the  part 
>f  the  state  in  which  they  wish  to  settle, 
n sections  where  alfalfa- is  grown  in 
;reat  abundance,  bee-keepers  find  little 
rouble  in  securing  large  crops  of  honey. 

(Especially  is  this  true  in  sections  east  of 
.he  Cascade  Mountains  and  in  the  Rogue 
liver  Valley.  Those  sections  of  the  state 


west  of  the  Cascade  Range  will  not  be 
found  desirable  for  bee-keepers  who 
intend  to  make  that  industry  their  sole 
means  of  livelihood.  Climatic  condi- 
tions and  lack  of  nectar-producing  plants 
are  important  factors  in  the  latter  sec- 
tion. In  connection  with  other  indus- 
tries, however,  there  are  certain  locations 
along  the  base  of  the  Cascade  Range  and 
the  Coast  Range  where  bees  do  very  well 
and  some  seasons  produce  a very  large 
honey  crop.  They  cannot,  however,  be 
depended  upon  to  do  this  year  after  year. 
There  is  no  definite  means  of  determining 
the  amount  of  honey  produced  through- 
out the  state  for  each  year,  but  an  esti- 
mate of  about  15  to  20  carloads  for  each 
season  will  not  be  far  from  wrong. 


Distribution  of  Bees 

50,000  CoLONms. 

EACH  FIGURE  ( V ) INDICATES  IOOO  COLONIES 
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POULTRY  INDUSTRY  OF  OREGON. 

By  Professor  James  Dryden,  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College. 


No  one  need  fear  embarking  in  the 
business  of  raising  poultry  in  Oregon. 
There  will  always  be  a good  market  for 
poultry  and  eggs  in  the  coast  cities.  The 
coast  cities  are  growing  faster  than  cities 
in  the  interior  and  there  will  always  be  a 
larger  proportion  of  consumers  to  total 
population  in  the  Coast  States  than  in  the 
Middle  States,  where  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  are  farmers.  The  prices  of 
poultry  products  in  Oregon  are  about  on 
the  same  level  as  those  of  New  York  and 
Boston.  On  this  date  (January,  1915), 
eggs  are  retailing  in  Portland  at  45  cents 
a dozen.  The  lowest  price  during  the 
year  was  about  25  cents  in  Portland  for 
fresh  eggs. 

During  the  year  1911  over  200  carloads 
of  eggs  and  a considerable  quantity  of 
poultry  were  shipped  into  Oregon  from 
the  Middle  West  states.  The  value  of 
poultry  and  eggs  produced  in  Oregon  this 


year  amounts  to  about  $8,500,000.  Thatl 
amount  could  easily  be  doubled  without 
seriously  if  at  all  affecting  the  prices, i 
because  there  are  markets  to  the  north 
and  south  of  Oregon  that  would  take  anyl 
surlpus  supply.  The  Willamette  Valley 
is  now  shipping  considerable  quantities 
of  eggs  to  Seattle  and  the  North,  and  this'i 
trade  is  bound  to  grow. 

The  prices  of  poultry  foods  are  low  in' 
Oregon.  Wheat  usually  sells,  in  different 
sections,  at  from  70  to  90  cents  per  bushel, 
and  oats  at  from  35  to  40  cents.  The 
poultry  districts  of  California  are  draw- 
ing upon  the  great  wheat  fields  of  Eastern 
Oregon  for  their  feed.  Oregon  could 
manufacture  that  wheat  into  eggs  just  as 
well  as  California.  This  state  should  be, 
and  no  doubt  in  a few  years  will  be,  the  / 
great  poultry  producing  section  of  the  t 
Coast.  The  markets  are  good,  the  cli- 
mate is  favorable  and  foods  are  cheap. 


HIGH  PRICES  FOR  EGGS. 


Compare  the  prices  received  for  eggs  by  Oregon  farmers  with  prices  received  by 
farmers  of  other  poultry  states.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Year  Book,  1913.) 
State  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sep.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 


Oregon 

. . 34 

30 

23 

17 

20 

18 

29 

.24 

26 

29 

35 

43 

Nebraska 

. . 23 

22 

17 

15 

14 

15 

14 

14 

14 

18 

22 

29 

Illinois 

. . 26 

23 

19 

16 

16 

17 

16 

15 

17 

22 

26 
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Iowa 

. 23 

20 

17 

15 

15 

16 

15 

14 

16 

19 

23 

29 

Virginia 

. 26 

20 

18- 

15 

16 

17 

18 

18 

21 

24 

26 

32 

Texas 

. . 25 

21 

17 

14 

13 

13 

13 

14 

15 

19 

23 

26 

Average  in  U.  S. . . 

. 26.8  22.8 

19.4 

16.4 

16.1 

L 16.9 

17.0 

17,1 

2 19. 

5 23.^ 

t 27.< 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

By  It.  N.  Stanfield,  Ex-President  Oregon  State  Wool  Growers’  Association. 


The  production  of  sheep  and  wool  is 
one  of  Oregon’s  most  important  indus- 
tries. In  1914  there  were  more  than 

2.000. 000  sheep  in  the  state,  and  the  wool 
output  for  that  year  was  in  excess  of 

16.000. 000  pounds.  Oregon  wools  are 
among  the  best  wools  produced  in 
America.  They  grade  as  fine,  fine  med- 
ium and  medium,  and  what  is  known  on 
the  market  as  Valley  wools,  being  the 
wools  that  are  produced  in  Western 
Oregon,  principally  in  the  Willamette 
Valley.  These  wools  are  of  coarser 
texture,  some  of  them  being  of  the 
quality  known  as  braid. 

Immigration  to  Oregon  has  been  heavy 
for  the  past  few  years  and  the  large 
herds  of  sheep  made  possible  by  un- 


restricted range  are  fast  becoming 
thing  of  the  past.  Much  of  the  former! 
range  land  is  now  being  utilized  for 
farming  purposes,  principally  that  of 
producing  wheat  and  other  cereals. 

The  National  Forests,  approximating 
one-fifth  of  the  state’s  area,  will  afford 
range  for  an  indefinite  period  of  years, 
the  grazing  privilege  thereon  covering  a 
period  of  from  three  to  eight  months. 
This  privilege  can  be  secured  at  a rental 
of  from  six  to  nine  cents  per  head,  and 
the  vast  alfalfa  fields  and  other  pastures 
with  their  large  crops  of  hay  are  supple- 
menting to  a considerable  extent  the 
contraction  of  the  free  ranges. 

West  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in 
Oregon  is  found  one  of  the  most  favorable 
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climatic  conditions  for  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods.  Eight  woolen  mills  are 
in  operation  and  the  blankets  and  woolens 
are  of  unusually  fine  texture  and  their 
intrinsic  merit  is  finding  a place  for  them 
in  the  international  markets. 

Oregon  has  long  been  looked  upon  as 
the  breeding  ground  for  the  best  range 
sheep  in  America,  and  they  have  won 
international  championships  in  compe- 
tition with  the  best  stock  in  the  world. 
Oregon  rams  and  ewes  are  in  demand  for 
breeding  purposes,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  Australia,  Argentine, 
South  Africa  and  other  foreign  countries. 

There  has  been  established  a regular 


sale  of  pure-bred  rams  that  are  produced 
in  the  Willamette  Valley.  This  sale  is 
held  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  North 
Portland  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  annually.  The  offerings  of 
pure-bred  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Oxford, 
Cotswold  and  Lincoln  rams  are  among 
the  best  known  in  the  world.  In  Eastern 
Oregon  there  are  large  ranges  devoted 
to  the  production  of  pure-blood  Ram- 
bouilet,  Delaine  and  other  Merino 
breeds  of  sheep. 

Oregon  lambs  are  among  the  best 
received  at  the  large  Eastern  markets 
and  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  buyers 
because  of  their  superior  quality  and  fine 
finish. 


OREGON’S  CLIMATE. 


Many  people  wonder  why  Oregon 
enjoys  such  a mild  and  healthful  climate. 

The  reason  is  that  the  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  west,  off  the  great  Pacific 

Ocean. 

Winter  and  summer  the  temperature 
of  this  vast  body  of  water  varies  little. 

The  air  currents  which  pass  over  it  are 
warmed  in  winter  and  cooled  in  summer. 
Mild  and  tempered,  these  air  currents 


warm  the  land  in  winter  and  cool  it  in 
summer. 

In  these  air  currents  is  also  warmed  the 
moisture  from  the  ocean.  It  is  this 
moisture  which  clothes  the  hills  with 
timber,  stores  water  power  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  nourishes  the  crops  of  the  hus- 
bandman. 

The  reason  Oregon’s  climate  differs 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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WIDE  VARIATION  OF  RAINFALL. 


In  the  thickly  populated  valleys  of 
Western  Oregon,  the  precipitation  is 
about  the  same  as  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Central  states  (New  York,  44,8;  Chicago, 
33.4;  Des  Moines,  32.4). 


In  Eastern  and  Central  Oregon  the 
rainfall  is  about  the  same  as  in  Colorado, 
Montana,  Utah,  Western  Texas  and  the 
coast  counties  of  Southern  California. 
(Denver,  13.7;  Salt  Lake  City,  15.8;. 
Los  Angeles,  17.30.) 
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•om  that  of  California  is  that  in  the 
eighboring  state  to  the  south  the  pre- 
ailing  winds  are  off  shore  instead  of 
ff  the  ocean.  Nearly  all  the  moisture 
hat  falls  as  rain  is  blown  in  from  the 
nean  in  the  form  of  vapor.  That  is 
rhy  it  is  so  dry  in  the  interior  of  all 
ontinents.  When  the  wind  blows  from 
he  east  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean  it  is 
, dry  wind.  It  is  the  east  wind  that 
nakes  California  dry,  clear  and  sunshiny, 
he  west  wind  that  brings  the  clouds  and 
ain  to  Oregon . 

When  the  east  winds  blow  in  Oregon, 
is  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  bring 
vith  them  the  dry  air  of  the  interior  of 
Mnerica,  dry  and  cold  in  winter;  dry  and 
varm  in  summer.  Thus  the  cold  weather 
n winter  prevails  only  during  the  short 
dear  dry  spells  brought  by  the  east  wind. 
\lso  the  hot  weather  of  summer  is 
wrought  by  the  dry  hot  winds  from  the 
;ast.  These  east  winds  seldom  last  long 
ma  their  influence  is  quickly  counter- 
icted  by  the  prevailing  mild,  moist 
vinds  from  the  Ocean.  In  the  winter 
these  winds  bring  clouds  with  them 
and  cause  the  rainy  season.  In  the 
summer  these  winds  bring  invisible 
moisture  with  them  and  carry  it  far 
into  the  interior  of  America,  leaving 
the  summer  skies  of  Oregon  almost  cloud- 
less. 

The  coldest  winter  days,  even  when 
the  cold  east  wind  blows,  are  nowhere 
near  so  cold  as  are  the  cold  winter  days 
of  corresponding  altitudes  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 
The  hottest  summer  days  are  never  hot 
like  the  hot  weather  of  corresponding 
altitudes  in  the  same  regions.  Cold 
snaps  and  hot  spells  always  short. 

Cold  and  hot  weather  is  always  dry, 
and  consequently  the  cold  is  never  bitter 
nor  the  heat  oppressive.  The  prevailing 
weather  winter  and  summer  is  mild. 

In  reading  about  winds  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  climate  of  Oregon,  do  not 
gather  the  impression  that  these  winds 
are  violent.  No  matter  how  heavy  the 
ocean  storms  it  loses  its  force  when  it 
strikes  the  mountains  along  the  coast. 
These  mountains  are  right  at  the  ocean, 
their  great  masses  often  projecting 
out  several  miles  as  capes  or  headlands, 
and  it  is  on  them  that  the  storms  break 
in  force.  Only  two  or  three  miles 
inland  and  all  through  the  entire  balance 
of  the  state  the  air  currents  are  gentle 
even  while  the  ocean  storms  rage.  The 
prevailing  winds  seldom  obtain  a velocity 


of  more  than  four  to  six  miles  an  hour 
except  right  at  the  ocean  itself  and  at 
the  deep  draw  where  the  Columbia 
Gorge  cuts  through  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tain Rapge.  Suction  up  this  draw  creates 
a breeze  averaging  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
an  hour  and  prevailing  as  a rule  for 
several  hours  daily.  The  east  wind 
seldom  exceeds  ten  miles  in  velocity.  In 
the  high  mountain  and  plateau  country 
winds  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  prevail 
occasionally,  although  as  a rule  the 
wind  velocity  does  not  exceed  five  to 
ten  miles.  Wind-storms,  cyclones  and 
tornadoes  are  practically  unknown  in 
the  state.  There  are  few  reports  of 
actual  wind  damage  in  the  history  of 
Oregon.  Blizzards  are  also  practically  un- 
known, although  there  have  been  cases 
when  snow-storms  were  severe  and 
accompanied  by  -winds.  The  worst  of 
these  storms  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  an  ordinary  blizzard  in  any  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  States. 

Study  the  rainfall  or  precipitation  map. 
It  will  give  you  a better  idea  of  climate 
than  pages  of  description  or  statistics. 
Note  that  it  is  close  to  the  ocean,  or 
where  the  mountain  ranges  tower  highest, 
that  the  rainfall  is  heaviest.  Also  note 
that  in  the  open  country  the  rainfall  is 
lighter  than  it  is  in  the  neighboring 
mountains. 

For  detailed  description  and  statistics 
of  climate  consult  the  county  and  com- 
munity data  in  this  book.  Often  one 
county  contains  several  distinct  climates 
based  on  mountain  divides  and  variations 
of  altitude.  On  the  other  hand  climatic 
conditions  occasionally  are  uniform  in 
regions  which  cover  groups  of  several 
counties.  There  is  no  attempt  in  any 
description  to  gloss  over  or  fail  to  men- 
tion any  climatic  disadvantage.  The  aim 
has  been  to  give  the  homeseeker  a de- 
finite idea  of  the  climatic  conditions 
in  any  part  of  Oregon  in  which  he  may 
be  interested.  Careful  study  of  this 
data  will  prevent  disappointment  to 
those  who,  seeking  a dry  climate,  are 
met  by  the  prevailing  rains  of  parts  of 
Western  Oregon,  or  those  who,  seeking 
a moist  climate,  are  dazzled  by  the 
prevailing  sunshine  and  dry  atmosphere 
of  Eastern  Oregon.  Practically  every 
climatic  variation  of  the  temperate  zone 
can  be  found  in  some  part  of  the  state 
of  Oregon,  with  the  exception  that 
climatic  severity  such  as  extreme  heat, 
extreme  cold,  blizzards  or  tornadoes 
are  not  encountered  in  any  part  of  the 
state. 
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OREGON  AND  THE  FLAX  INDUSTRY.  j 

By  Dr.  E.  A.  Pierce,  Chairman  Committee  of  Flax  Industry,  Portland  Commer 

cial  Club.  \£  n 


For  the  past  several  years  the  Portland 
Commercial  Club  has  been  investigating 
the  growing  of  flax  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  with  a view  of  determining  its 
relative  value  to  the  grower  in  compari- 
son with  other  crops.  A special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  for  this  purpose 
and  a valuable  amount  of  data  has  been 
accumulated  which  includes  a vast 
amount  of  correspondence  and  opinions 
from  leading  flax  experts  in  the  noted 
flax  centers  of  the  world. 

The  flax  movement,  led  by  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Lord,  of  Salem,  brought  an  eminent  flax 
expert  from  Belgium,  Eugene  Bosse,  who 
spent  several  years  in  the  valley  experi- 
menting with  the  raising  and  preparing 
of  the  crop  for  exhibition  purposes,  to  the 
effect  that  several  gold  medals  were  won 
in  this  country  and  Europe. 

The  investigation  demonstrated: 

First:  That  the  Willamette  Valley  flax 
will  yield  from  one  and  one-half  to  three 
tons  of  straw  to  the  acre,  the  length  of  the 
liber  being  from  3 feet  to  3 feet  9 inches 
and  of  quality  that  will  produce  when 
woven  the  finest  linen  fabrics.  This  class 
of  fiber  can  be  produced  in  only  two  other 
portions  of  the  world’s  surface  so  far  as 
is  known  at  present — namely,  Ireland 
and  Belgium. 

Second:  Flax  is  easily  raised,  requiring 
but  little  more  care  than  wheat  or  oats. 

Third:  The  flax  crop  does  not  injure  the 
land  if  grown  in  rotation  with  other 
crops.  One  crop  of  flax  every  third  year 
prepares  the  land  for  a heavy  succeeding 
crop,  preferably  of  wheat. 

Fourth:  Flax  is  indigenous  to  Oregon. 
Canada  and  much  of  the  lands  lying  east 
of  the  Cascade  Range  are  able  to  produce 
a good  crop  for  seed  with  short  fiber. 
The  farmers  of  Minnesota  harvest  this 
crop  for  the  seed  by  modern  machinery 
and  use  the  short  fiber  for  coarse  material 
and  twine.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  enables  the  grower  to 


produce  a grade  of  flax  fiber  equal  to  anj  f 
grown  in  the  world  for  fine  fabrics.  Th^ 1 
altitude,  moisture  and  character  of  tlie ' 
water  peculiarly  fits  this  section  for  the r 
purpose  of  spinning  and  weaving  in  a clasa r 
with  Ireland  and  Belgium,  thus  makind 
this  one  of  the  chosen  sections  for  thaj 
growing  of  fiber  and  the  manufacture  o f 
the  finest  linen  fabrics.  j 

Fifth:  The  old  idea  that  labor  is  sc 
high  in  this  country  that  flax  cannot  be 
pulled  by  hand  and  treated  at  a profit  if 
now  answered  by  the  statement  that  flax, 
is  sown  broadcast,  mowed,  raked  and 
bound  as  ordinary  grain,  the  wonderful! 
length  of  the  valley  fiber  making  this! 
possible. 

Improved  methods  of  retting  and 
scutching  have  done  away  with  th* 
tedious  technique  followed  in  Europe| 
and  thus  we  are  able  to  compete  succes^' 
fully  in  producing  fiber. 

Mr.  Emile  Hanset,  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Bosse,  and  himself  an  exper- 
ienced flax  grower,  has  a retting  and 
scutching  mill  at  Salem,  where  he  isj 
growing  a limited  acreage  and  making 
fiber. 

There  is  but  a limited  part  of  the 
earth’s  surface  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  first  grade  of  linen  fiber.  The 
fiber  grown  in  Russia  being  of  coarse 
grade  and  fitted  for  the  doarser  prod- 
ucts, Belgium  and  Ireland  alone  at 
present  furnish  the  high  grade  fiber, 
which  requires  a long  fiber  of  great 
strength  and  silken  texture. 

Should  the  great  war  continue,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a tremendous  short- 
age in  the  world’s  output,  Oregon  alone 
being  able  to  meet  the  demand  for  this 
much-needed  finished  product.  _ An 
opportunity  most  forcibly  presents  itself 
to  the  citizens  and  farmers  to  make  the 
Willamette  Valley  the  home  of  the  great- 
est flax  growing  and  linen  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  world. 


OREGON’S  HOP  INDUSTRY. 


Supremacy  in  the  hop  markets  of  the 
world  has  been  attained  by  the  producers 
of  Oregon  with  the  yield  of  the  1913  crop 
that  has  been  estimated  by  experts  to 
have  reached  153,000  bales.  The  balance 
of  the  United  States’  crop  is  quoted  as 
170,000  bales,  so  it  may  be  seen  that 
Oregon  produced  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  hops  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1913. 


Taking  190  pounds  to  the  bale,  as  an 
average  weight,  the  1913  crop  of  Oregon 
amounted  to  29,070,000  pounds.  Prices 
in  1913  ranged  from  22  to  2734  cents  per 
pound;  so,  taking  an  average  of  24  cents, 
the  amount  of  money  realized  by  the  sale 
of  this  mammoth  crop  aggregated 
$6,976,800.  There  are,  roughly,  25,000 
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l res  devoted  to  the  growing  of  hops  in 
counties  of  the  state.  This  acreage 
i divided  into  large  and  small  holdings, 
nging  in  sizes  from  5 to  200  and  300 
] :res.  There  are,  roughly,  1,400  indi- 
j dual  farmers  producing  hops  in  the 
, ate.  The  growth  of  the  Oregon  hop 
l 'op  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  refer- 
3 ice  to  the  following  statistics, 
j Oregon  produced  only  8 pounds  of 
larketable  hops  in  1850;  493  pounds  in 
» 560;  9,745  pounds  in  1870;  244.371  pounds 
i 1880;  3,673,726  pounds  in  1890;  14,765,- 
77  pounds  in  1900;  15,660,000  pounds  in 
903,  and  in  1913  the  topmost  market  was 
Bached  in  the  record  production  of 
9,070,000  pounds. 

In  1903  the  records  of  the  state  show 
hat  17,000  acres  of  hops  were  standing  in 
he  state  of  Oregon,  so  that  in  10  years, 
dditional  yards  of  8,000  acres  were  laid 

Dregon's  Hop  Crop  for  1913 


is  47%  of  Crop  for  Entire  U.S. 
VALUE  8 6.976.800 


out  to  the  cultivation  of  this  highly 

profitable  product. 


Growers  have  estimated  10  cents  per 
pound  as  an  average  cost  of  production, 
which  is  distributed  to  pickers  and  other 
workers  for  labor  and  general  supplies. 
At  this  rate  it  is  shown  that  in  1913  the 
hop  industry  of  Oregon  distributed  to 
workers  in  the  state  $2,907,000. 

The  cultivation  of  the  hop  requires 
peculiar  climatic  conditions,  together 
with  a rich  soil.  The  bottom  lands  of 
the  Willamette  Valley  are  ideal  for  these 
requirements.  The  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  Oregon  hop  has  been  such  as  to 
place  it  in  great  demand  in  the  English 
market,  where  many  thousands  of  bales 
are  annually  sold.  The  yield  in  Oregon 
is  so  great  that  roughly  2 per  cent  is 
sufficient  to  supply  Oregon  manufacturers 
and  consumers.  The  balance,  or  98  per 
cent,  is  sold  in  Eastern  states  or  foreign 
markets.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  no  other  industry  in  the  state  of  Oregon 
that  can  compare  with  the  hop  industry 
for  putting  new  money  into  general  cir- 
culation. It  is  admitted  that  new  money 
brought  into  the  state  is  the  prime  factor 
of  general  state  development.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  hops  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  is  estimated  from  2,000  to  2,500 
pounds  per  acre. 

The  following  is  a table  of  counties, 
showing  their  acreage  in  hops: 


County. 

Acreage. 

Benton 

204 

Clackamas 

1,654 

Douglas 

100 

Josephine 

225 

Lane 

850 

Linn 

300 

Marion 

12,500 

Polk 

5,500 

Wasco 

30 

Washington 

1,600 

Yamhill 

2,000 

Total 

24,963 

HORTICULTURE  IN  OREGON. 

By  H.  M.  Williamson,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 


The  climatic  conditions  of  Oregon  are 
especially  favorable  for  the  production 
of  all  orchard  and  small  fruits  com- 
monly _ grown  in  the  temperate  zone. 
Variations  in  elevations  of  arable  land 
and  the  deflections  of  air  currents  by 
mountain  ranges  result  in  a great  variety 
of  climatic  conditions,  both  as  to  temper- 
ature and  rainfall.  It  is  easy,  therefore, 
to  find  within  the  state  districts  pecul- 
iarly well  adapted  to  almost  any  kind 


and  variety  of  fruit  which  will  succeed 
in  a temperate  climate.  There  is  also 
an  abundance  of  land  which  in  soil  and 
situation  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  fruit.  It  should  also  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  climatic  conditions 
which  peculiarly  favor  the  production 
of  some  particular  kind  or  variety  of 
fruit  may  be  unfavorable  for  other  kinds 
and  varieties,  and  there  are  many  places 
which  by  reason  of  climatic  or  soil  con- 
(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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As  the  apple  industry,  which  has  been  developed  from  an  insignificant  begin- 
ning to  one  of  leading  importance — the  Oregon  apple  is  now  known  the  world 
over — so  is  the  promise  for  the  dairy  industry.  The  resources  of  climate,  long 
open  season,  and  the  milk  and  butterfat  producing  foods  which  reach  their 
highest  development  in  this  state,  are  a triology  which  cannot  be  under  estimated 
in  value.  The  need  is  men  who  are  willing  to  work  and  to  use  their  best  energies. 
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tions  are  wholly  unsmted  to  the  pro- 
lction  of  fruit.  By  reason  of  the 
i/tural  advantages  possessed  by  0reg° 
r the  production  of  fruit  this  branch  of 
■ricultural  industry  is  growing  more 
nidly  than  any  other  important  branch 
Pthe  industry.  • The  United  States 
nsus  returns  show  that  the  value  o 
chard  fruits  produced  m Oregon  in 
(09  was  268  per  cent  greater  than  m 
199  These  returns  also  show  tliat 
iring  that  decade,  among  the  states 
hich  each  produced  over  100  000  bushels 
' cherries,  Oregon  made  the  largest 
jrcentage  of  increase.  It  also  made  the 
,rgest  percentage  of  increase  among -the 
,atcs  which  each  produced  more  than 
X),000  bushels  of  plums  and  prunes,  i 
le  production  of  pears  it  advanced  dur- 
,g  the  decade  from  12th  place  to  sixth 
lace.  The  increase  in  the  production 

f apples  was  also  large.  . . 

The  Western  portion  and  some  districts 
l the  Eastern  portion  of  the  state  have 
xtraordinarily  favorable  conditions  for 
he  production  of  small  fruits.  the 
reduction  of  loganberries  is  now  mcreas- 
ig  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other 
rmt  in  Oregon.  The  greater  portion 
f the  crop  of  this  fruit  is  evaporated, 
iut  large  quantities  are  canned,  and  the 
aanufacture  of  juice  promises  to  become 
,ne  of  the  most  important  branches  oi 
he  loganberry  business.  While  as  yet 
n its  infancy,  the  industry  of  growing 
iranberries  along  the  Oregon  Coast  is 
low  growing  fast.  The  peculiar  strength 
if  the  Oregon  fruit  industry  lies  in  the 
liversity  of  its  fruit  products,  the  pro- 


duction of  walnuts  in  Oregon  is  steadily 
increasing  and  within  a few  years  the 
value  of  the  crop  will  be  large.  Filberts 
are  also  grown  with  profit.  The  nursery 
business'  is  an  important  one  which  is 
making  great  progress  and  brings  much 
money  into  the  state.  At  the  time  of 
taking  the  last  United . States  census, 
Oregon  ranked  seventh  in  the  value  of 
its  nursery  products.  As  the  amount  and 
value  of  fruit  crops  vary  much  from  year 
to  year,  the  table  which  accompanies 
this  article  gives  the  average  amount 
and  value  of  the  fruit  crop  of  Oregon 
per  year  for  the  past  four  years,  based 
upon  the  estimates  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture.  These  estimates  include 
the  fruit  consumed  at  home  as  well  as 
that  which  is  shipped  abroad.  Olose 
estimates  of  the  proportion  of  each  fruit 
which  is  shipped  out  of  the  state  can  not 
be  given,  but  the  percentage  of  some  o 
the  leading  kinds  which  are  shipped 
away  is  about  as  follows:  . . 

Apples,  40  per  cent;  prunes,  90  per  cent, 
nears  50  per  cent;  cherries,  25  per  cent, 
strawberries,  20  per  cent.  The  estimated 
total  average  annual  value  ,°f  the  Imit 
crop  for  the  past  four  years  is  $7,1&V<U 
compared  with  $4,093,023  the  value  of 
the  fruit  crop  in  Oregon,  1909,  as  shown 
bv  the  United  States  census.  It  may  be 
reasonably  expected  that  the  increase  in 
value  of  fruit  production  for  this  decade 
will  be  as  great  proportionally  as  during 
the  last  decade,  which  vtU  make  the 
fruit  crop  of  the  state  m 1919  worth 
approximately  $14,000,000. 


OREGON’S  FRUIT  CROP. 

Average  Yield  and  Value  of  Fruits  Grown  in  Oregon  Per  \ ear 
During  Four  Years  Ending  1913. 


Yield. 

. 3,520,000 

Apples,  bushels . .28,700,000 

Prunes,  dried,  pounds . 8,694,000 

Prunes  and  Plums  sold  fresh,  pounds 482,940 

Pears,  bushels 910,000 

Peaches,  boxes 11,430,000 

Cherries,  pounds 5,071,200 

Grapes,  pounds ....13,355,000 

Strawberries,  pounds . ..  3,830,000 

Loganberries,  pounds 3,083,000 

Raspberries,  pounds . . . 650,000 

Gooseberries,  pounds 2,414,000 

Blackberries,  pounds 463,000 

Currants,  pounds 27,000 

Miscellaneous  Fruits,  bushels 315,000 

Nuts,  pounds 


Total  Value 


Value. 

*2,930,600.00 

1,503,000.00 

247.900.00 

590.000. 00 

428.300.00 

395.000. 00 

139.900.00 

487.300.00 

100.470.00 

155.000. 00 

23.000. 00 

81.500.00 

26.800.00 

31.000. 00 
43,500.00 


*7,183,270.00 


FRUIT  PRODUCTION  AND  RANK  OF  COUNTIES  IN  OREGON.— 1910. 
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TOTAL  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  IRRIGATION. 


Stream  and  Locality. 

Mean  Yearly 
Run-off 
(Acre — Feet) 

Capable  of 
Utilization 
(Acre — Feet) 

Eastern  Oregon. 

Tributaries  of  Columbia  River: 

Owyhee  river 

Malheur  river  and  Willow  creek 

Burnt  river 

Powder  river 

Grande  Ronde  river,  above  Wallowa  river 

Wallowa  river 

Walla  Walla  river 

Umatilla  river 

John  Day  river 

Deschutes  river  at  Benham  Falls 

Crooked  river 

Tumalo  creek 

Squaw  creek 

Hood  river 

Other  streams 

1,100,000 

550.000 

140.000 

440.000 

572.000 

780.000 

200.000 

550.000 

1.450.000 

1.220.000 

310.000 

97.000 

72.000 

946.000 

200.000 

600,000 

440.000 
50,000 

350.000 

350.000 

200.000 

50.000 

350.000 

900.000 
1,100,000 

250.000 

80.000 
50,000 

120.000 
100,000 

Total  drainage  into  Columbia  river 

8,627,000 

4,990,000 

Streams  in  California  Drainage : 

lank  river  at  Klamath  Falls 

Lost  river  at  Olene 

1,780,000 

283,000 

500.000 

250.000 

Total 

2,063,000 

750,000 

Streams  of  Interior  Drainage: 

Goose  lake  tributaries 

Warner  lake  tributaries 

Abert  lake  tributaries 

Anna  river 

Silver  lake  tributaries 

Catlow  valley  and  Alvord  lake  tributaries 

Blitzen  river  and  tributaries 

Silvies  river  and  Silver  creek 

134.000 

300.000 

180.000 
100,000 

65.000 

50.000 

190.000 

212.000 

107.000 

240.000 

144.000 

40.000 

52.000 

40.000 

144.000 

170.000 

Total  Interior  drainage 

1,231,000 

937,000 

Total  Eastern  Oregon 

11,921,000 

6,677,000 

Western  Oregon. 

Willamette  River  and  Tributaries: 

Clackamas  river 

Molalla  river 

Santiam  river 

McKenzie  River 

Middle  Fork,  Willamette  river 

Coast  Fork,  Willamette  river 

Luckiamute  river 

Yamhill  river 

Tualatin  river 

2.420.000 

656.000 

5.000. 000 

3.500.000 

3.000. 000 

1.270.000 

740.000 

1.500.000 
1,500,000 

50.000 

70.000 

650.000 

800.000 
370,000 

30.000 

20.000 

40.000 

30.000 

Total  Willamette  river 

19,586,000 

2,060,000 

Umpqua  River  and  Tributaries 

Rogue  River  and  Tributaries 

5,000,000 

3,200,000 

50,000 

250,000 

Total  Pacific  Ocean  drainage  

8,200,000 

300,000 

Total  Western  Oregon 

27,786,000 

2,360,000 

GRAND  TOTAL 

39,707,000 

9,037,000 

*The  total  of  6,677,000  acre-feet  of  water  in  Eastern  Oregon  streams,  capable  of  utilization  for  irrigation, 
is  sufficient  for  the  reclamation  of  approximately  3,000,000  acres  of  rich  desert  land.  This  would  provide 
homes  for  30,000  families,  which,  at  an  average  of  five  members  to  the  family,  would  mean  150,000  additional 
population.  The  total  of  2,360,000  acre-feet  available  for  irrigation  in  Western  Oregon  streams  is  sufficient 
to  water  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  the  combined  water  resources  of  the  state,  capable  of  utilization  for 
irrigation,  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  over  4,000,000  acres  of  land. 
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IRRIGATION  AND  WATER  POWER. 

By  John  II.  Lewis,  State  Engineer. 


Oregon  is  rich  in  water  power  and  irri- 
gation possibilities. 

Oregon’s  water  laws  are  considered 
models  for  other  states.  We  take  our 
arid  land  problem  seriously.  The  State 
and  the  United  States  are  now  co-operat- 
ing in  the  investigation  of  a number  of 
large  irrigation  projects  with  a view  of 
adopting  some  comprehensive  policy  for 
their  reclamation.  Many  smaller  proj- 
ects are  still  open  for  the  investment  of 
private  capital. 

For  those  desiring  irrigated  land,  it 
can  now  be  had  under  a number  of  canals 
constructed  by  private  capital.  Infor- 
mation can  be  secured  from  the  Oregon 
Development  League,  Portland,  Oregon, 
or  through  other  public  bodies.  A few 
openings  may  still  be  found  on  the 
Umatilla  and  Klamath  projects  con- 
structed by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation 


Service.  Address  the  Project  Engineer, 
Hermiston  and  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon, 
respectively,  for  information. 

State  irrigated  land  in  Crook  County 
can  be  had  at  cost  of  reclamation. 
$450,000  was  appropriated  by  the  last 
legislature  for  the  completion  of  the 
Tumalo  project  near  Laidlaw,  on  the 
Deschutes  River.  This  project  is  now 
completed  and  land  is  open  to  entry. 
The  works  are  substantially  constructed, 
concrete  and  steel  being  liberally  used. 
Information  can  be  had  by  addressing 
the  Project  Engineer,  Laidlaw,  Oregon, 
or  the  Oregon  Development  League, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

For  the  experienced  irrigator,  the 
Willamette  Valley  will  afford  innumer- 
able opportunities  for  investment.  Water 
can  readily  be  secured  from  the  numerous 
streams  which  enter  the  valley  or 


Per  Cent  of  Total  Land  Area  Irrigated 

[Per  Cent  for  the  State  l.j] 


5 TO  lo  PER  CENT 
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pumped  in  limited  quantities  from  under- 
ground sources.  Irrigation  is  generally 
not  considered  necessary,  but  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  records  show  that  only 
6.6%  of  the  total  precipitation  for  the 
year  falls  during  the  summer  season, 
26.6%  in  the  fall,  43.3%  in  the  winter, 
and  23.5%  in  the  spring.  The  average 
precipitation  during  June,  July  and 
August  is  only  about  three  inches,  with 
occasional  years  when  for  several  months 
during  the  best  growing  season,  not  a 
drop  of  rain  falls.  Irrigation  is  admitted 
to  be  necessary  for  truck  gardening,  and 
greatly  increased  yields  can  be  secured 
by  irrigating  clover,  alfalfa  and  a few 
special  crops.  Opportunities  can  be 
found  where  drainage,  with  limited 
irrigation  for  certain  lands  of  low  value, 
may  prove  a profitable  field  for  invest- 
ment. 

Water  Power — Approximately  20,000,- 
000  horsepower,  or  one-third  of  all  the 
undeveloped  water  power  in  the  United 
States,  is  located  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  (Senate  Document  676,  Sixtieth 
Congress,  Second  Session.)  Of  this 
amount,  over  3,000,000  horsepower  is 
within  economical  transmission  distance 
of  tide  water  at  Portland.  Those  familiar 


with  world  possibilities  in  water  power 
development  claim  that  there  is  no  city 
in  the  world  of  the  same  size,  similarly 
situated  on  tide  water,  which  has  so 
much -water  power  adjacent.  It  is  this 
enormous  power,  coupled  with  conven- 
ient rail  and  water  transportation  facil- 
ities and  mild  climate,  which  gives  hope 
that  Portland  will,  in  the  near  future, 
be  the  center  of  a world  commerce,  and 
ultimately  become  the  Niagara  and  New 
York  of  the  West. 

It  is  believed  by  experts  that  Portland 
can  eventually  secure  a considerable 
share  of  the  fertilizer  trade  of  the  world, 
which  at  the  present  time  amounts  to 
approximately  $500,000,000  annually. 
That  for  the  United  States  alone  is 
$150,000,000  annually,  50%  of  which  is 
with  the  cotton  producing  states  of  the 
South  and  accessible  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Cheap  electrical  power,  coupled  with 
high  grade  phosphate  rock  and  potash, 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  is  the  foundation  of  such  belief. 

Superphosphate,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  artificial  fertilizer  the  world  over, 
can  be  produced  by  heating  phosphate 
rocks  in  the  electric  furnace.  The 


Per  Cent  of  Number  of  Farms  Irrigated 

[Per  Cent  for  the  State  14 7] 


LESS  THAN  S PER  CENT 


25  TO  SO  PER  CENT 


m 75  TO  90  PER  CENT 


SUMMARY  OF  CAREY  ACT  (IRRIGATION)  LANDS  IN  OREGON. 

Segregated  by  United  States,  and  Contracts  Executed  Between  Company  and  Board. 
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present  method  of  production  with  acids 
is  by  many  considered  objectionable  as 
injury  to  delicate  plant  roots  may  result 
from  free  acid,  which  occasionally  de- 
stroys the  bags  during  shipment. 

Nitrates  can  be  secured  from  the  air 
if  cheap  electric  power  is  available. 
Between  sixty-five  and  seventy  million 
pounds  of  nitrates  are  now  used  annually 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  making  of 
powder  alone. 

Potash  can  be  had  from  the  kelp  beds 
along  the  Oregon  and  Washington  coast. 
Analyses  show  “Puget  Sound  kelps  to 
contain  30%  potassium  chloride.” 

These  three  elements  constitute  the 
essentials  for  a mixed  fertilizer  suitable 
for  any  purpose.  They  can  and  have 
been  produced  by  electrical  methods,  but 
not  on  a sufficient  scale  to  be  an  absolute 
guide  for  such  large  scale  development. 

So  tremendous  are  the  possibilities  for 
development  along  all  lines,  if  a world 
commerce  in  one  necessity  can  be 
established,  that  the  people  of  Oregon 
put  up  $15,000  and  the  United  States  an 
equal  amount,  for  the  investigation  of 
the  Columbia  River  power  project  near 
The  Dalles,  Oregon.  Plans  have  been 
prepared  for  the  construction  of  a dam 
in  the  Columbia  River  more  than  half 
as  high  as  Niagara  Falls,  which  will 


develop  480,000  horsepower,  with  800,000 
horsepower  available  eight  months  in 
the  year.  The  details,  however,  are  not 
available.  With  the  problem  of  finding 
a market  for  these  vast  undeveloped 
resources  being  attacked  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  it  appears  only  a few 
years  when  the  pioneers  of  this  region 
will  reap  the  profits  incident  to  speedy 
development. 

The  production  of  one  world  commod- 
ity would  afford  regular  and  cheap 
transportation  facilities,  better  labor 
conditions,  And  bring  with  it  many  in- 
direct benefits,  such  as  the  canalization 
of  our  streams,  the  establishment  of  new 
industries,  and  the  pumping  of  water  for 
irrigation.  These  benefits  will  inevitably 
follow  the  development  of  large  power 
projects. 

Detailed  Information — Those  desir- 
ing further  information  relative  to  Ore- 

§on’s  water  resources  should  address  the 
tate  Engineer,  Salem,  Oregon.  Bulletin 
No.  2 on  “The  Oregon  System  of  Water 
Titles,”  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
The  State  Engineer  will  also  furnish 
general  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
unappropriated  water  in  any  particular 
stream  under  investigation.  Some  gen- 
eral information  as  to  large  water  power 
projects  will  also  be  furnished. 


WATER  POWER 


OREGON  STREAMS 
Compared  with  Developed  Power 
at  NIAGARA  FALLS 
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Approximately  one-third  of  all  the 
water  power  in  the  United  States  is 
shown  to  be  within  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  We  have  as  much  water  power 
in  this  basin  as  is  found  in  the  26  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  power 
tributary  to  Puget  Sound  is  listed  at 
1,400,000  horsepower. 

The  above  figures  are  from  the  Report 
of  the  National  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, February,  1909.  They  are  based 
upon  90  per  cent  of  the  total  fall  of 
streams,  and  represent  the  maximum 
economical  development  utilizing  the 
ordinary  flow  of  the  stream,  without 
storage.  “Were  all  practicable  storage 


sites  utilized,  and  the  water  properly 
applied,  there  might  be  established 
eventually  in  the  country  a total  power 
installation  of  at  least  200,000,000  horse- 
power.” This  is  more  than  three  times 
the  above  maximum. 

“In  estimating  the  amount  of  water 
available,  the  minimum  weekly  flow  for 
each  month  of  the  year  has  been  arranged 
according  to  magnitude,  and  the  sixth 
value  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  for 
estimating  the  power,  the  mean  of  these 
values  for  the  record  period  in  each  case 
being  that  used  in  the  computation  x x x. 
It  is  believed  the  period  used  in  these 
schedules  is  a very  conservative 
average.” 


NOTE  ON  WATER  POWER  FIGURES, 


In  dealing  with  the  possibilities  of 
water  power  development  of  a state  or 
section  of  the  country,  it  is  customary  to 
employ  the  horsepower  figures  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
Some  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
using  these  figures.  Such  tabulations  of 
horsepowers  as  have  appeared  have  been 
made  up  from  data  which,  to  a large 
degree,  are  incomplete,  and  in  many 
instances  are  very  meager  indeed.  While 
the  survey  has  been  engaged  for  a number 
of  years  in  securing  and  compiling  data, 


the  work  is  yet  but  in  the  beginning  and 
any  figures  that  are  available  must 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  preliminary 
only.  Stream  gaugings,  in  order' to  be 
fairly  representative  of  conditions,  must 
extend  over  a period  of  years.  The 
gaugings  at  present  available  for  many 
streams  cover  but  a very  short  period. 
More  complete  information  may  make 
it  necessary  to  alter  the  flow  measure- 
ments used  in  making  up  the  horsepower 
figures. 

Tentative  selections  of  dam  sites  used 
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in  making  preliminary  estimates  of  horse- 
power may  have  to  be  changed  with 
further  investigation  or  may  have  to 
be  abandoned  as  unfeasible  when 
more  thorough  investigation  has  been 
made. 

Profiles  are  available  on  but  a fraction 
of  the  streams  for  which  tentative  horse- 
power figures  have  been  given. 

All  these  points  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  using  available  data  on  water  power 
development  possibilities,  and  in  addi- 
tion, it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Geological  Survey  has  attempted  to 
give  figures  showing  the  potential  power 
possibilities  of  the  streams  and  not  the 
horsepower  which  it  is  likely  could  be 
practically  and  commercially  developed 
under  present  day  conditions.  In  other 
words,  there  are  a number  of  elements 
entering  into  the  problem,  the  principal 
one  of  which  is  the  cost  item  of  develop- 
ment, which  tend  to  cut  down  the  poten- 
tial horsepower  possibilities  as  given  by 


the  Geological  Survey  to  the  present 
commercial  and  practical  horsepower 
possibilities.  The  latter  are  but  a 
fraction  of  the  former.  Expressions  from 
those  familiar  enough  with  the  entire 
situation  to  form  an  opinion  indicate 
that  the  present  commercial  practical 
development  is  but  about  one-third  of 
the  potential  figures  given  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

As  time  goes  on  and  conditions  change, 
the  demand  for  power  may  become  so 
great  that  many  of  the  projects  which 
could  not,  under  present  conditions,  be 
in  any  way  seriously  considered  on 
account  of  the  high  cost,  would  be 
developed.  Again,  methods  of  construc- 
tion much  cheaper  than  any  known  at 
the  present  time  may  in  the  future  make 
possible  many  of  the  projects  which  now 
must  be  numbered  among  potential 
possibilities  rather  than  under  the 
heading  of  present  day  commercial  and 
practical  projects. 


The  above  diagram  shows  the  reason 
for  such  enormous  water  power  resour- 
ces in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
From  the  Continental  Divide  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  only  one-third  the 
distance  down  the  Yellowstone,  Mis- 
souri and  the  Mississippi  rivers  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  rivers  are  con- 
sequently much  steeper  and  swifter  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  Cascade  Range  of  Mountains,  aver- 
aging 6,000  feet  in  elevation,  is  cut  at 
right  angles  by  the  Columbia  River,  thus 
forming,  at  The  Dalles,  a great  interior 


basin  of  236,000  square  miles.  Note  the 
precipitation  is  much  heavier  in  the 
West.  From  80  inches  per  annum  on  the 
Pacific,  it  increases  to  139  inches  at 
summit  of  the  Coast  Range,  47  inches  at 
Portland,  110  inches  at  summit  of 
Cascades,  15  inches  at  The  Dalles,  8 at 
Umatilla,  and  20  inches  at  Yellowstone 
Park.  Many  snow-clad  peaks  tower 
above  the  average  summit  of  the  Cas- 
cades. The  gradual  melting  of  snow 
during  the  dry  summer  season  supple- 
ments the  flow  of  streams  for  power  and 
irrigation  purposes. 
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DEVELOPED  WATER  POWERS. 

By  Leonard  Lundgren,  Hydro-Electric  Engineer,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 


According  to  the  latest  tabulation,  the 
ited  capacity  of  the  water  wheels  in- 
, ailed  and  operating  in  the  state  of 
regon  is  found  to  be  approximately 
130,000  horsepower,  of  which  106,760 


horsepower  is  operated  in  Clackamas 
County.  These  figures  show  a gain  of 
over  40,000  horsepower  over  those  pub- 
lished in  the  Oregon  Almanac  of  1912, 
and  indicate  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  51.) 
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DEVELOPED  WATER  POWERS  IN  OREGON. 


Town. 

County. 

Power  Company. 

Rated 
Capacity  oij 
Water  Whee 
(horsepower) 

590 

600  ' 

Bend  W.L.&P.  Co 

666  ' 

Clackamas 

19,200  J 

60 

MolallaE.  Co 

325 

Cascade  Locks 

Hood  River 

Columbia  River  L.  & P.  Co 

200 

Hood  River 

1,750 

Clackamas 

26,800 

800 

100 

5,000 

1,100 

150 

600 

112 

McCully-Rumble  L.  & P.  Co 

236 

225  y 

2,400  1 

Polk 

115 

300 

500 

150  \ 

400  J 

100  , 

400 

600 

300 

700 

Plant) 

150 

115 

Yamhill 

350 

3,750 

6,000 

4,000 

'560 

75 

12,000  ' 

25,080 

3,480 

250 

350 

700 

150 

1,050 

2,200  < 

Portland  Ry.  L.  & P.  Co.  (Station  M) 

18,000  | 

1,760  li 

950  f 

165 

Eagle  River  E . P . Co 

1,600 

90 

Yamhill 

100 

700 

60 

222 

3,700 

'200 

....  H 

153,186 

Estimated  installatic 

1 

n in  manufacturing  plants  not  listed  above 

5,000 

158,186 

Water  powers  reported  developed  in  Oregon  Almanac,  1912 

117,870 

Gain 

40,310 

m 
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iwer  and  light  market  in  the  state. 
- A hopeful  sign  for  prosperity  in  the 
imediate  future  is  that  the  various 
a iwer  companies  are  prepared  to  meet 
J ditional  demands  for  power  that  may 
I ise  either  through  increase  of  popula- 
3n  or  through  new  industries  coming 
to  the  state.  Figures  at  hand  show 
■ at  the  existing  market  is  abundantly 
pplied  from  the  plants  now  constructed, 
le  power  companies  supplying  Portland 
ive  in  operation  steam  and  water  power 
ants  that  can  supply  30,000  horsepower 
‘ excess  of  the  present  demands  of  the 
arket.  Furthermore,  a number  of  com- 
plies are  now  engaged  in  engineering 
udies  on  undeveloped  sites,  preparing 
r the  future  growth  of  their  business. 
The  water  power  resources  of  the  state 


have  been  roughly  estimated  by  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  to  be  3,500,000 
horsepower.  In  addition,  many  power 
sites  in  Washington  are  available  for  the 
Portland  market.  While  it  is  not  com- 
mercially feasible  today  to  develop  many 
sites,  the  advance  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  the  reduction  of  construction 
costs,  will  tend  gradually  to  make  the 
development  of  these  sites  profitable. 

Water  power  is  one  of  Oregon’s  greatest 
assets,  and  the  presence  of  this  resource 
in  the  state  will,  as  the  population  grows, 
make  Oregon  a manufacturing  center  of 
the  first  magnitude.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mercial future  of  the  state  depends  upon 
the  conservative  development  of  this 
resource  and  upon  the  prevention  of 
speculation  in  power  sites  by  those  who 
do  not  propose  construction. 


METAL  PRODUCTION  IN  OREGON  IN  1913. 

Increased  Mine  Output  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Lead. 

Figures  of  United  States  Geological  Survey  Show  Values  Doubled. 


The  value  of  the  mine  output  of  gold, 
lver,  copper  and  lead  in  Oregon  in  1913, 
wording  to  - Charles  G.  Yale,  of  the 
nited  States  Geological  Survey,  was 
.,745,402,  compared  with  $849,886  in 
)12  and  $669,016  in  1911.  With  the  ex- 
iption  of  copper  there  was  an  increase 
i the  output  of  all  metals,  that  of  gold 
jeing  the  most  marked.  There  were 
Iwer  mines  in  operation  in  1913  than  the 
tear  before,  but  there  was  a materially 
rlarged  tonnage  from  deep  mines,  and 
re  placer  mines,  including  one  new 
redge  property,  made  a record  year. 

■ The  gold  yield  for  1913  was  $1,627,710, 
f which  $1,177,082  was  derived  from 
eep  mines  and  $450,628  from  placers  of 
arious  kinds.  The  State  more  than 
oubled  its  gold  output  for  the  year. 
Not  since  1902  has  Oregon  produced 
s much  gold  as  in  1913.  The  increase  of 
(old  yield  from  the  deep  mines  in  1913 
jras  $596,137,  or  69.51  per  cent  of  the  total 
old  increase,  and  that  from  the  placers 
Ims  $261,532,  or  30.49  per  cent.  The 
Jlacer  mines  of  the  state,  which  in  1912 
ielded  $189,096  in  gold,  produced 
J450,628  in  1913.  The  hydraulic  mines 
Yielded  $100,250  in  gold  in  1913;  the  drift 
mines  $21,822  and  the  surface  placers  and 
.redge  combined  $328,556.  There  was 
nly  one  dredge  in  operation,  but  the  gold 
■erived  from  that  source  far  exceeded 
11  the  other  forms  of  placer  mining  in  the 


state  combined.  There  were  90  produc- 
tive hydraulic  placer  mines,  5 drift,  and 
33  surface  placers  (including  a dredge), 
or  128  in  all  in  1913. 

The  45  deep  mines  of  the  state  mined 
and  treated  155,901  tons  of  ore  in  1913, 
an  increase  of  64,956  tons.  Of  this,  92,940 
tons  were  milled,  38,995  tons  were  sent 
to  concentrating  mills,  and  1,101  tons 
sent  to  smelters.  There  were  also  22,865 
tons  of  old  tailings  treated,  yielding 
$2.11  per  ton.  The  average  recovered 
value  of  the  siliceous  ore  in  1913  was  $8.21 
per  ton  in  gold  and  silver,  as  compared 
with  $6.84  in  1912,  and  $5.03  in  1911. 
In  the  milling  of  the  ores  the  average 
recovery  value  per  ton  from  both  bullion 
and  concentrates  was  $7.78  in  gold  and 
77  cents  in  silver. 

The  southwestern  counties  of  Oregon, 
including  Coos,  Curry,  Douglas,  Jackson, 
Josephine  and  Lane,  made  in  1913  a com- 
bined production  of  gold  of  $102,528,  and 
3,757  ounces  of  silver  valued  at  $2,270. 
The  decrease  in  gold  and  silver  output 
in  1913,  as  compared  with  1912,  was 
$123,110. 

The  northeastern  counties  of  Baker, 
Grant,  Crook,  Malheur  and  Wheeler, 
made  a combined  gold  yield  of  $1,525,182, 
of  which  Baker  County  contributed 
$1,373,480,  or  90  per  cent.  The  gold  in- 
crease in  these  counties  in  1913,  as  com- 
pared with  1912,  was  $972,706.  The 
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placer  gold  yield  in  1913  was  $378,912,  an 
increase  of  $316,199,  or  over  500  per  cent. 
The  gold  output  from  lode  mines  was 
$1,146,270  in  1913,  an  increase  of  $656,507 
for  1913,  or  134  per  cent. 

The  yield  of  silver  in  Oregon  in  1913 
aggregated  179,036  fine  ounces,  valued 
at  $108,139,  an  increase  of  121,955  ounces 
in  quantity,  and  $73,034  in  value,  for  the 


year.  Baker  County  has.  usually  hei 
first  place  in  the  production  of  silve 
but  in  1913  Grant  County  made  the  lar,1 
est  silver  output — 91,656  ounces,  valued  j 
$55,361.  Aside  from  these  two  countie 
the  silver  yield  was  "merely  nominal. 

The  mine  production  of  copper  i 
Oregon  in  1913  was  43,330  pounds,  value 
at  $6,176,  a decrease  of  217,099  pounc 
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1 quantity,  and  $36,255  in  value  from  the 
_ ield  of  1912. 

' In  1913  the  state  produced  87,207 
jounds  of  lead,  valued  at  $3,837,  as  com- 
ared  with  39,317  pounds,  valued  at 
1,769,  in  1912.  Lead  was  produced  in 
ix  counties,  Lane  yielding  the  largest 
uantity. 

There  are  very  few  extensive  mining 
perations  being  conducted  in  Oregon, 
lost  of  the  properties  being  compara- 
ively  small  producers. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
he  Oregon  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology 


was  established.  The  purpose  of  this 
Bureau  is  to  make  an  economic  survey 
of  all  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
state.  The  findings  of  the  Bureau  are 
regularly  published  in  its  official  publi- 
cation, “The  Mineral  Resources  of  Ore- 
gon.” These  publications  are  free  and 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested  in  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  state.  There  are 
73  mining  districts  in  the  state  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  mining  industry 
will  be  furnished  upon  addressing  the 
Oregon  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology, 
Portland,  Oregon. 


Mine  production  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  in  Oregon,  in  1913,  by  counties. 
(By  Charles  G.  Yale,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.) 


COUNTY. 

Number 
of  Pro- 
ducers. 

Ore 

treated. 

Short 

tons. 

Gold* 

Value. 

Silver.* 

Fine 

ounces. 

Copper. 

Pounds. 

Lead. 

Pounds. 

Total 

Value. 

laker 

41 

117,040 

$1,373,480.00 

79,182 

2,783 

19,796 

$1,422,608.00 

4 

1,624.00 

13 

1,632.00 

3 

iso 

5.176.00 

1,078 

6S4 

5^857.00 

7 

60 

5,460.00 

284 

5,632.00 

11 

2,666.00 

23 

2,680.00 

3 rant > 

20 

23,711 

63,652.00 

91,656 

424 

162 

119,086.00 

26 

922 

36,936.00 

1,157 

433 

37,654.00 

osephine 

40 

300 

48,744  00 

460 

32,558 

6,928 

54,373.00 

Lane 

5 

1,460 

7,098.00 

1,820 

7,565 

59,204 

11,975.00 

14 

12,228 

82, 041. 00 

3,355 

84,067.00 

2 

833.00 

8 

838.00 

Total  1913 

173 

155,901 

$1,627,710.00 

179,036 

43,330 

87,207 

$1,746,402,00 

1912 

210 

90,945 

770,041.00 

57,081 

260,429 

39,317 

849,886.00 

•Includes  placer  production. 


FISHING  INDUSTRY  OF  OREGON. 

By  R.  E.  Clanton,  Master  Fish  Warden. 


The  1914  fishing  season  has  demon- 
strated the  f act  that  Oregon’s  commercial 
fisheries  still  hold  their  supremacy. 

The  entire  value  of  the  salmon  crop, 
based  upon  a conservative  estimate, 
shows  that  our  output  of  fisheries  reached 
approximately  $6,500,000  for  the  year. 

The  Columbia  river,  which  is  recog- 
■ nized  as  the  greatest  fishing  stream  in 
\ the  world,  is  the  main  artery  through 
which  flows  the  wealth  that  goes  to 
make  the  salmon  fisheries  one  of  Oregon’s 
important  industries.  In  proof  of  this, 
it  may  be  said  that  this  great  stream 
has  produced,  since  commercial  fishing 
began,  over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
of  the  Royal  Chinook  salmon,  conceded 
to  be  the  best  food  fish  in  the  world. 

In  addition,  Oregon  has  twelve  other 
important  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  the  Columbia 


River,  from  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  of  salmon  are  taken  annually 
by  the  fishermen  residing  along  these 
streams.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
one-sixth  of  the  total  product  of  the  fish 
crop  is  taken  from  these  streams.  There 
are  actually  engaged  in  harvesting  and 
caring  for  the  salmon  crop  8,000  working 
people  and  approximately  40,000  people 
are  depending  upon  this  industry  for 
support. 

As  the  development  of  the  irrigation 
and  power  projects  has  advanced,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  salmon  have  been 
prevented  from  reaching  the  upper 
stretches  of  the  streams,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  area  of  their  natural  spawning 
grounds  and  lessening  their  chances  to 
reproduce  themselves  by  natural  propa- 
gation. To  overcome  this,  artificial 
propagation  has  been  taken  up  and  a 
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great  effort  made  from  year  to  year  to 
keep  up  the  supply  by  this  method. 

For  the  past  20  years,  Oregon,  assisted 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
has  maintained  a number  of  hatcheries 
from  which  millions  of  young  salmon 
fry  have  been  liberated  in  the  various 
streams,  and  while  there  is  no  question 
but  what  certain  beneficial  results  have 
been  attained,  it  is  thought,  by  those 
who  are  vitally  interested  that  the  policy 
pursued  was  not  correct,  for  the  reason 
that  the  fish  were  being  liberated  before 
they  attained  a sufficient  size  to  care 
for  themselves,  many  of  the  fry  being 
turned  out  before  the  yolk  sac  was 
absorbed,  and  practically  all  as  soon  as 
it  was  absorbed. 

Four  years  ago  the  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment of  this  state  adopted  the  policy 
of  retaining  and  feeding  the  young  fry 
in  retaining  ponds  until  they  were  from 
three  to  five  inches  in  length.  That  this 
policy  is  a great  improvement  over  the 
old  method  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  a question  of  doubt  this  past 
season.  In  the  fall  of  1910,  the  Fish- 
eries Department  secured  1,500,000 
sockeye  or  blueback  eggs  from  the 
United  States  Fisheries’  Station  at 
Yes  Bay,  Alaska.  The  fry  resulting 
from  these  eggs  were  retained  at  the 
Bonneville  Hatchery,  Multnomah 
* bounty,  Oregon  (the  largest  plant  of 

s kind  in  the  world),  until  the  following 
mer,  when  they  were  liberated.  Not 
^ any  years  has  there  been  such  a run 
S L ckeyes  or  bluebacks  as  this  year, 
n u_,  s a number  of  these  fish  show  the 
Q_  which  had  been  placed  upon  them 
being  liberated  from  the  hatchery, 

./•-•'jpn^most  a universal  opinion  of  the 
/||  that  the  most  of  the  fish  re- 

'Jsgo.'isf  re  those  which  were  liberated 
(JUjptslrtime.  At  the  same  time  several 
''■million  fry  from  four  to  five  inches  long 
of  the  early  Chinook  salmon  variety 


were  turned  out.  An  unusually  larg? 
number  of  this  species  also  returned 
during  the  early  spring  months,  many 
marked  ones  having  been  taken. 

The  Board  of  Fish  and  Game  Com* 
missioners  has  been  very  successful  iiiL 
it  efforts  to  increase  the  output  of  sal- 
mon fry  under  the  system  this  past 
season,  as  they  succeeded  in  taking  over 
30,000,000  eggs  from  the  early  run  >r 
the  best  grade  of  Chinook  salmon.  They 
have  also  secured  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries’  Station  at  Yes  Bay, I 
Alaska,  3,000,000  eggs  from  the  sockeye] 
or  blueback  salmon  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  bringing  back  the  rim  of  bluebacks  in  I 
the  Columbia  River,  which,  prior  to  I 
this  year,  was  almost  extinct. 

HALIBUT,  OYSTERS,  CLAMS,  ETC. 

While  the  shell  fish  (including  oysters,* 
clams,  crabs,  etc.)  industry  has  been  I 
flourishing  along  the  Oregon  Coast  for  aji 
number  of  years  and,  is  productive  of ! 
considerable  revenue,  recent  investiga-i| 
tions  have  brought  about  the  discovery 
of  greater  possibilities  in  the  oyster 
industry  along  the  Coast,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  which  the  State  Fish  and  Game1! 
Commission  is  turning  its  attention, 
and  which  gives  promise  of  excellent 
results  within  a few  years.  It  has  been 
known  that  immense  halibut  “banks” 
exist  along  the  Oregon  Coast,  the  extent 
of  which  has  never  been  surveyed,  but 
known  to  exceed  700  square  miles.  No 
effort  heretofore  has  been  made  to  de- 
velop this  industry.  The  State  Fish) 
and  Game  Commission,  however,  hasp: 
taken  the  matter  up  and  will  devotej 
its  energies  toward  the  early  develop-! 
ment  of  this  industry,  by  urging  state! 
and  government  aid  in  securing  surveys] 
and  charts  oTthe  great  banks,  which  wil  J 
in  time  prove  a prolific  producer  ovj 
revenue  to  the  state  and  the  people.  \ 


SCENERY  AND  GAME  OF  OREGON. 

By  William  L.  Finley,  State  Game  Warden. 


Our  people  are  concerned  with  growing 
big  orchards,  shipping  fruit,  netting  and 
canning  salmon,  plowing  the  fields  and 
planting  wheat,  building  barns  and 
selling  land.  Even  though  we  apparently 
have  little  time  to  enjoy  our  scenery  and 
write  poetry,  yet  our  scenery  has  its 
effect  upon  the  people.  One  who  lives  in 
Oregon  cannot  help  but  be  influenced  by 
its  snow-capped  mountains,  stately  for- 
ests of  firs  and  pines,  and  its  splendid 
streams. 


Our  game  birds,  animals  and  game  fish] 
have  been  and  are  today  a very  important] 
factor  in  the  development  of  our  state.f 
The  rifle  has  been  almost  as  important 
as  the  ax  and  the  plow.  At  the  time  it 
was  hardest  for  a homesteader  to  make 
a living,  the  wild  game  was  his  mainstay. 
This  is  even  the  case  today  in  some  parts 
of  our  state.  Our  game  has  a large  food 
value. 

What  does  the  game  of  this  state 
amount  to  purely  from  the  meat  stand- 
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a hnt?  Approximately  9.000  deer  were 
illed  in  Oregon  during  the  past  year, 
his  meat  is  worth  about  16  cents  per 
aund,  whether  it  is  on  the  table  of  the 
umer,  the  mountaineer  or  the  merchant, 
here  were  approximately  150,000  ducks 
ad  about  45,000  Chinese  pheasants 
illed  during  the  past  season.  From  a 
>od  standpoint,  a mallard  or  a pheasant 
! worth  about  75  cents.  A pound  of 
rout  or  other  game  fish  is  worth  12 
ents  from  the  meat  standpoint.  When 
re  consider  the  approximate  weight  of 
he  game  fish  (not  including  salmon  and 
ommercial  fish)  which  are  caught  by 
he  people  of  this  state  each  year,  and, 
i addition  to  the  above,  when  we  con- 
ider  the  numbers  of  grouse,  quail,  geese, 
hore  birds,  and  also  the  number  of  fur- 
iearing  animals  that  are  taken,  we  shall 
ind  that  a low  estimate  of  these  re- 
ources  is  $900,000  a year  in  the  pockets 
>f  our  people. 

Fishing  and  hunting  is  a business  prop- 
>sition  to  the  farmer,  the  fruit  grower, 
he  timberman  and  every  other  land 
jwner  in  the  state.  Our  people  need  out- 
loor  life  and  recreation.  As  an  outdoor 
date,  Oregon  is  becoming  more  and  more 
x drawing  card  for  a desirable  class  of 
;ourists  who  have  money  to  spend  and 
money  to  invest.  They  come  for  enjoy- 
ment. They  angle  in  our  mountain 
streams.  Theysee  our  wonderful  forests 
of  fir  and  pine.  They  cross  our  valleys 
and  see  our  fertile  farms.  They  come  to 
play — they  return  to  stay. 

The  money  spent  by  tourists  and  others 
in  railroad  fares,  hotel  accommodations, 
employment  of  guides,  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  and  other  items 
amounts  to  a large  sum  every  year — 
money  that  goes  directly  into  the 
pockets  of  our  citizens. 

From  an  economic  and  business  stand- 
point, to  say  nothing  of  their  aesthetic 
value,  the  game  and  other  wild  creatures 
of  the  state  are  worth  over  $5,000,000 
annually  to  us.  This  is  not  placing  a high 
estimate  on  these  resources. 

FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS  OF 
OREGON. 

The  heavy  fir  forests  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  extending  north  and  south 
through  the  state,  the  densely  wooded 
Coast  Range,  the  extensive  lake  region 
pf  Southern  Oregon,  and  the  high  plateau 


east  of  the  Cascade  Range,  are  the  hab- 
itat of  different  species  of  valuable  fur- 
bearers. 

Oregon  has  a trapper’s  license  law 
which  was  passed  at  the  1911  session  of 
the  legislature.  This  license,  costing 
one  dollar,  gives  authority  to  trap  all 
fur-bearing  animals,  except  beaver,  which 
is  protected  at  the  present  time.  During 
the  winter  of  1913  and  1914,  about  1,700 
trappers  took  out  licenses.  There  is  a 
closed  season  on  mink,  martin,  muskrat 
and  fisher  from  March  1 to  October  31  of 
each  year.  Each  trapper  is  required  by 
law  to  furnish  the  State  Board  of  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioners  a verified  report 
at  the  end  of  each  trapping  season  of  the 
number  and  kind  of  fur-bearing  animals 
caught  and  killed,  where  the  furs  are 
sold,  and  the  amount  derived  from  the 
sale.  While  this  law  has  not  been  in 
effect  long  enough  to  be  well  understood 
and  to  get  complete  data,  yet  during  the 
season  of  1913  reports  were  sent  in  show- 
ing that  2,466  mink  had  been  caught  and 
sold.  Reports  from  Harney  County 
alone  showed  that  10,250  muskrats  were 
trapped,  most  of  these  coming  from  the 
locality  around  Malheur  Lake. 

The  most  valuable  fur-bearers  in  the 
state  are  mink,  martin,  otter  and  fisher. 
A large  amount  of  money  is  also  received 
by  the  trappers  from  such  species  as 
skunks,  coons,  coyotes,  bobcats,  ring- 
tailed  cats,  badgers,  bears,  cougars  and 
wolves.  Between  October  1,  1913,  and 
May  10,  1914,  the  state  paid  $21,267.00 
in  bounties  on  such  predatory  species  as 
cougars,  bobcats  and  wolves.  The  skins 
of  these  brought  the  hunters  an  additional 
$13,000. 

From  a business  standpoint  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  of  the  state  are  worth 
$100,000.00  yearly.  This  is  a profitable 
crop  and  it  must  be  conserved,  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  the  future. 

The  money  that  is  paid  in  bounties  and 
a large  part  of  the  revenue  that  is  derived 
from  fur-bearing  animals,  go  to  the 
homesteader  and  the  settler,  who  can 
well  use  it  to  develop  his  property.  The 
predatory  animals  that  are  killed  tend 
to  increase  the  number  of  game  birds  and 
animals.  Trapping,  like  hunting  and 
fishing,  brings  outsiders  into  the  state. 
The  conservation  of  our  fur,  as  well  as 
our  game,  is  a business  proposition  and 
should  have  as  much  consideration  as 
the  preservation  of  our  forests  and  our 
water  supply. 
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OREGON’S  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 


The  total  area  of  all  lands  within  the 
limits  of  National  Forests  in  the  state  of 
Oregon  is  15,580,934  acres.  Of  this  area 
2,059,201  acres  are  in  private  ownership 
and  294,321  acres  are  pending  entry  and 
adjudication  before  the  U.  S.  Forestry 
Bureau,  leaving  a net  area  of  public  lands 
within  the  National  Forests  of  13,227,412 
acres. 

Some  of  this  land  is  suitable  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and,  when  it  is  proven 
that  the  land  is  more  valuable  for  agri- 
cultural than  for  forestry  purposes,  it  will 
be  admitted  to  homestead  entry  by  the 
Forestry  Service.  All  lands  which  have 
been  cleared  of  their  merchantable 
timber  and  are  more  valuable  for  agri- 
cultural than  reforestation  purposes,  are 
open  to  homestead  entry  and  every 
encouragement  is  given  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  settlement  and  improvement 
of  same. 

The  total  timber  content  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests  in  Oregon  aggregates 
130,427,000,000  feet,  board  measure, 
which  is  being  sold  by  the  government 
at  an  average  between  $2.50  and  $3.00  per 
thousand  feet,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  varieties  of  timber. 

Of  the  amount  of  revenue  received  by 
the  government  from  this  source,  25%  of 
the  net  receipts  is  paid  into  the  state 
treasury  for  apportionment  among  the 
counties  of  the  state  in  which  National 
Forests  exist,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  and  roads,  and  10%  is  expended 
for  the  improvement  of  roads  within  the 
forests. 

Grazing  privileges  for  stock  are  also  per- 
mitted by  the  Forest  Service  upon  the 
reserves,  for  which  a graduated  scale  of 
fees  is  charged  per  season,  based  upon  the 
year-long  rate  of  60  to  64  cents  per  head 
for  cattle,  75  to  80  cents  per  head  for 
horses,  36  to  38  cents  per  head  for  swine 
and  15  to  16  cents  per  head  for  sheep  and 
goats.  The  year-long  grazing  rate  is 
higher  on  the  coast  forests  because  of 
better  growth  and  comparatively  longer 
seasons.  The  state  also  receives  25%  of 
the  net  revenue  from  this  source,  which 
is  apportioned  among  the  counties  and 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  timber  sales  fund,  and  10%  of  the 
net  receipts  is  applied  to  improvement  of 
roads  within  the  reserves. 

The  gross  receipts  from  timber  sales 
within  the  forests  in  Oregon  for  the  fiscal 


year  ended  June  30,  1914,  amounted  to  i t 
$159,549.99,  and  for  grazing  privileges,  It 
$84,072.97,  making  a grand  total  of  It 
$243,  622.96.  The  number  of  stock  grazecLJ  l 
within  the  forests  of  Oregon  during  th® 
fiscal  year  period  ending  June  30,  1914,  ' 
was:  Cattle,  97,920;  horses,  11,098;  hogsS 
433;  sheep,  872,829;  goats,  33. 

There  are  also  immense  water  power 
advantages  in  the  National  Forests, 
which  are  being  conserved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  and  title  to  which  are  never  , 
transferred  outright  to  individuals  or 
corporate  interests.  Development  and 
utilization  privileges  of  the  water  power 
resources  of  the  National  Forests  will  be 
granted  by  the  Forest  Service,  the  an- 
nual charges  for  same,  based  upon  the 
net  electrical  horsepower  capacity,  rang- 
ing from  10  cents  per  horsepower  for  the  i 
first  year  and  rising  upon  a graduated  * 
scale  to  $1.00  for  the  tenth  year  and  each 
succeeding  year  for  each  net  electrical 
horsepower  for  a term  of  not  to  exceed 
50  years,  with  privilege  of  renewal  at 
expiration  of  period  covered  by  the  per- 
mit. Through  government  and  state  ' 
co-operation  and  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  protective  laws  and  a systematic  and 
effective  organization  of  forest  patrol, 
the  danger  from  fires  has  been  materially 
reduced  and  all  public  interests  within 
the  reserves  carefully  conserved. 

For  any  information  desired  regarding 
the  Forest  Service  policy  within  the 
reserves,  or  regulations  concerning  graz- 
ing, timber  or  power  utilization  permits,  1 
address  George  H.  Cecil,  U.  S.  District 
Forester  for  the  District  of  Oregon, 
Beck  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 

CASCADE  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Cascade  National  Forest,  whose 
headquarters  is  in  the  Federal  Building 
in  Eugene,  comprises  about  one  million 
acres  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Will- 
amette and  the  McKenzie  Rivers.  It 
extends  from  about  twenty  miles  east 
of  Eugene,  eastward  to  the  crest  of  the  1 
Cascades,  where  the  Three  Sisters, 
Diamond  Peak  and  other  snow-capped 
mountains  form  its  -boundary.  Most  of 
this  National  Forest  is  covered  by  a 
heavy  stand  of  timber,  which,  at  the  ' 
lower  elevations,  is  chiefly  of  Douglas  fir. 

It  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  twenty- 
five  billion  feet.  Of  this  vast  timber 
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■esource,  practically  none  has  been 
itilized  as  yet,  but  upon  the  completion 
)f  the  new  railroad  across  the  Cascades 
;hrough  this  forest,  a large  ampunt  of 
;imber  will  be  rendered  accessible  to 
transportation.  Up  to  the  present  time 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  miles  of  tele- 


phone line  and  seventy-two  miles  of  trail 
have  been  built  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
order  better  to  protect  from  fire  the 
great  resources  this  timber  represents. 

Thirty  three  thousand  sheep  and 
nine  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  horses 
are  grazed  each  year  upon  this  Forest. 
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OREGON’S  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

Listed  by  Reserves. 

Showing  Total  Acreage  Area  of  Each  National  Forest  and  Alienated  Lands  Em- 
braced in  Each,  Classified  as  to  Lands  Upon  which  Final  Certificate,  Patent 
or  Grant  Has  Been  Issued;  Pending  Entries  or  Locations,  and  Net 
Acreage  Public  Lands  in  National  Forests. 


National  Forest. 

Total 

Area. 

Final  Cert. 
Patent  or 
Grant. 

Pending 
Entry  or 
Locations. 

Total 

Net 

Area. 

Cascade 

1,097,700 

75,642 

2,321 

1,019,737 

Crater 

1,019,400 

233,362 

37,078 

748,960 

Deschutes 

882,714 

76,625 

1,295 

804,794 

Fremont 

852,000 

' 66,692 

5,367 

779,941 

Klamath 

9,200 

640 

2,920 

5,640 

Malheur 

1,262,840 

201,313 

3,685 

1,057,842 

Minam 

448,330 

46,549 

1,014 

400,767 

Ochoco.  

819,030 

101,613 

841 

716,576 

Oregon 

1,140,920 

105,153 

5,635 

1,030,132 

Paulina 

983,120 

178,719 

2 257 

802,144 

Santiam 

710,170 

121,560 

274 

588,336 

Siskivou 

1,255,250 

82,836 

190,465 

981,949 

Siuslaw 

821,000 

259,201 

17,403 

544,396 

Umpqua 

1,193,440 

236,984 

7,404 

949,052 

Umatilla 

566,920 

75,576 

460 

490,884 

Wallowa 

1,097,670 

87,205 

11,205 

999,260 

Wenaha 

472,000 

41,098 

1,440 

429,462 

Whitman 

949,230 

68,433 

3,257 

877,540 

Total 

15,580,934 

2,059,201 

294,321 

13,227,412 

Compiled  from  records  on  file  in  department  of  United  States  District  Forester,  Portland,  Oregon. 

For  timbered  area  and  stand  of  merchantable  timber  in  private  ownership  and  in  National  Forests, 
listed  by  Counties  and  National  Forests,  see  tables,  pages  00  and  000. 


CRATER  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Crater  National  Forest  occupies 
both  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in 
Southern  Oregon,  and  embraces  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  mountain  and 
forest  land  in  the  state.  The  Crater  Lake 
National  Park,  which  is  being  visited  by 
thousands  of  tourists  each  year,  joins 
the  Crater  National  Forest  on  the  north. 
Its  forests  of  sugar  pine,  yellow  pine  and 
Douglas  fir,  and  its  numerous  lakes, 
chief  of  which  is  Upper  Klamath  Lake, 
which  joins  it  on  the  east,  attract  an- 
nually many  pleasure  seekers,  blueberry 
pickers,  hunters  and  fishermen.  Its 
forests,  which  are  estimated  to  contain 
seven  and  one-half  billion  feet,  besides 
being  valuable  for  protection  purposes 
as  lying  at  the  headwaters  of  the  water 
supplies  of  the  cities  of  Medford  and 
Ashland,  and  of  the  irrigation  works  of 
the  Rogue  River,  are  of  enormous  value 
to  the  lumber  industry.  The  Forest 
Service  is  selling  timber  to  local  sawmills 
under  contracts  aggregating  over  one 
hundred  million  feet. 

This  forest  furnishes  summer  range  for 
ten  thousand  head  of  sheep  and  eight 
thousand  head  of  cattle  each  year. 


DESCHUTES  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Deschutes  National  Forest  lies 
chiefly  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Cascades  in  Crook  County.  On  its 
western  border  are  the  rugged  slopes  of 
the  higher  Cascades,  among  them  several 
snow  peaks,  while  its  eastern  borders 
reach  out  toward  the  “high  prairie”  of 
Central  Oregon.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  forest  contains  over  four  billion  feet 
of  timber,  a large  proportion  of  which  is 
western  yellow  pine  of  high  quality. 

A small  area  in  this  forest,  covered 
with  a timber  species  of  low  commercial 
value,  locally  known  as  “Jack  Pine,”  has 
been  approved  for  elimination  from  the 
forest.  The  headquarters  of  this  Na- 
tional Forest  are  at  Bend,  the  present 
termiuus  of  the  new  railroad  up  the 
Deschutes  River.  The  summer  range  on 
this  forest  is  grazed  each  year  by  forty- 
three  thousand  head  of  sheep  and  three 
thousand  head  of  cattle. 

FREMONT  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Fremont  National  Forest  is  sit- 
uated in  South  Central  Oregon,  chiefly 
in  Lake  County.  It  occupies  the  tim- 
bered mountains  and  ridges  of  this  region 
between  which  are  found  non-timbered 
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areas  devoted  chiefly  to  sheep  and  cattle 
ranches.  This  National  Forest  furnishes 
grazing  for  1C5,000  sheep  and  11,000 
cattle  each  year.  Its  timber  resources, 
which  amount  to  more  than  six  billion 
feet  of  commercial  timber,  have  so  far 
been  almost  untouched  by  the  ax. 

! MALHEUR  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Malheur  National  Forest  com- 
prises 1,057,842  acres  of  public  land  in 
the  heart  of  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
Eastern  Oregon.  Most  of  this  forest, 
like  the  other  National  Forests  east  of 
the  Cascades,  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet, 
where  the  winters  are  rigorous  and  frosts 
are  experienced  even  through  the  summer. 
The  greater  part  of  this  forest  is  covered 
by  an  open  but  valuable  stand  of  yellow 


pine,  mingled  with  such  species  as 
western  larch,  Douglas  fir  and  grand  fir. 
The  estimated  stand  is  six  and  one-half 
billion  feet.  Nearly  every  acre  of  thi3 
forest  contains  in  the  summer  time  a crop 
of  grass  and  herbage  which  offers  ex- 
cellent summer  range  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  sheep  and  twenty-four 
thousand  cattle,  for  which  grazing  per- 
mits are  issued  annually.  As  an  adjunct 
in  the  fire  protection  scheme  on  this 
National  Forest,  101  miles  of  permanent 
telephone  lines  have  already  been  built. 

MINAM  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Minam  National  Forest  lies  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Wallowa  Moun- 
tains, in  northeastern  Oregon,  and  em- 
braces 400,767  acres  of  public  land.  The 
supervisor’s  office  is  at  Baker,  Oregon. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Showing  Status  of  Land  Embraced  within  National  Forest  Limits:  Total  Area  by 
Counties:  Total  Area  upon  which  Final  Certificate,  Patent  or  Grant  has 
been  Issued:  Pending  Entry  and  Net  Area  by  Counties. 


COUNTY. 

Total  Area 
National 
Forests. 

Final  Cert. 

Patent 
or  Grant. 

Pending 
Ent.  or 
Locations. 

Net  Area 
National 
Forests, 

Baker 

517,618 

63,510 

2,644 

451,464 

800 

160 

640 

Clackamas 

621,710 

55,300 

255 

566,155 

Coos 

144,563 

29,766 

21,335 

93,462 

Crook 

1,292,954 

132,511 

1,725 

1,158.718 

Curry 

675,381 

30,693 

51,485 

593,203 

Douglas 

1,170,253 

239,573 

14,863 

915,817 

Grant 

1,680,893 

246,382 

4,926 

1,429,585 

Harney 

472,023 

38,393 

331 

433,299 

Hood  River 

212,248 

19,828 

3,758 

188,662 

Jackson 

666,162 

202,677 

35,464 

428,021 

Josephine 

538,927 

47,197 

112,106 

379,624 

Klamath 

1,101,424 

209,206 

5,635 

886,583 

Lake 

1,060,397 

69,749 

6,029 

984,619 

Lane 

1,594,776 

217,664 

8,285 

1,368,827 

Lincoln 

176,586 

54,083 

3,478 

119,025 

Linn 

519,214 

105,946 

93 

413,175 

599 

599 

211,530 

14,726 

196.804 

Morrow 

152,814 

33,367 

111 

119,336 

38,798 

13,043 

25,755 

Polk 

11,520 

5,600 

5,920 

Tillamook 

112,345 

31,811 

1,116 

79,418 

Umatilla 

480,190 

44,715 

968 

434,507 

Union 

520,915 

31,375 

407 

489,133 

Wallowa 

1,202,380 

90,590 

12,085 

1,099,705 

Wasco ' 

215,670 

16,982 

1,622 

197,066 

178,348 

17,569 

160,779 

9,896 

2,385 

7,511 

Total 

15,580,934 

2,059,201 

294,321 

13,227,412 

Compiled  from  Records  on  file  in  Department  of  United  States  District  Forester,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Forest  conditions  on  the  Minam  Forest 
are  very  similar  to  those  on  the  Wallowa 
Forest,  which  it  joins  on  the  south.  Its 
present  value  is  more  in  affording  a sup- 
ply of  timber  for  the  domestic  use  of 
residents  of  that  locality  than  for  the 
revenue  received  from  the  sale  of  saw 
timber.  Summer  grazing  is  afforded  to 
sixty  thousand  five  hundred  sheep  and  to 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  cattle  and 
horses,  and  fifty-four  miles  of  trail  and 
twenty-nine  miles  of  telephone  line  have 
been  built  by  the  Forest  Service  to  aid 
in  its  protection  and  use.  Mining  is  an 
important  industry  in  several  parts  of 
this  forest. 

OCHOCO  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Ochoco  National  Forest  lies  at  the 
extreme  western  end  of  the  Blue  Mount- 
ains. Within  its  borders  rise  Ochoco 
Creek,  Crooked  River  and  other  streams 
whose  waters  irrigate  the  valuable 
ranches  in  the  adjacent  lower  country. 
Its  forests  consist  chiefly  of  yellow  pine, 
and  are  estimated  to  contain  7,242,000,000 
feet,  but  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of 
most  of  this  forest,  as  yet  practically  no 
logging  has  been  conducted  within  its 
borders.  About  one  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  sheep  and  ten  thousand  cattle 
and  horses  graze  within  this  National 
Forest  during  the  summer  season,  and  in 
the  winter  are  fed  at  the  hay  ranches  in 
the  adjoining  valleys,  or  range  on  the 
“high  desert.”  Prineville,  one  of  the 
old,  substantial  towns  of  Central  Oregon, 
is  the  headquarters  for  the  Supervisor  of 
this  National  Forest. 

OREGON  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Oregon  National  Forest  lies  on 
both  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
and  embraces  over  a million  acres  of  wild 
and  rugged,  heavily  timbered  country. 
Near  its  center  lies  the  snow  peak  of  Mt. 
Hood,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  state 
(elevation  11,225  feet).  The  greatest 
commercial  asset  of  the  Oregon  National 
Forest  is  the  merchantable  timber,  which 
is  estimated  to  amount  to  twelve  billion 
feet.  Though  mostly  inaccessible  until 
means  of  transportation  are  provided, 
this  timber  forms  an  important  reserve 
supply  for  future  use.  One  portion  of  this 
National  Forest,  the  Bull  Run  division, 
is  protected  by  special  Act  of  Congress, 
since  within  it  lie  the  headwaters  of  the 
Bull  Run  River,  from  which  the  city  of 
Portland  derives  its  unsurpassed  munici- 
pal supply  of  water.  In  addition  to  the 
Bull  Run  River,  the  streams  rising  within 
the  Oregon  National  Forest  are  import- 
ant as  furnishing  water  to  some  of  the 


smaller  towns  of  northern  Oregon,  for 
irrigation  in  the  Hood  River  and  Wil- 
lamette valleys,  and  in  furnishing  valu- 
able water  power,  in  the  development  of , 
which  two  million  dollars  has  already  1 
been  invested  on  the  Clackamas  River 
alone.  The  high  open  glades  and  park-S 
like  areas  on  this  Forest  provide  forage  ?- 
for  the  support  of  two  thousand  head  of? 
cattle  and  horses  and  thirty  thousand  | 
head  of  sheep  during  the  summer  of  each  f 
year. 

PAULINA  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Paulina  National  Forest  covers 
802,144  acres  of  public  land  on  the  east 
slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Klam- 
ath County  and  the  adjoining  lesser  j 
mountain  ridges  and  intervening  forested  ' 
plateau.  A portion  of  this  National  For-  j 
est  contains  valuable  yellow  pine  timber,  3 
but  quite  a large  proportion  of  it  is  cov-  j 
ered  by  a rather  inferior  forest  of  lodge-  I 
pole  pine,  or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  “Jack  | 
Pine.”  A portion  of  this  area  has  been  ■ 
approved  for  elimination  and  restoration  | 
to  entry  under  the  public  land  laws. 
Although  no  large  logging  operations  are 
in  progress  in  this  National  Forest  at 
the  present  time,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  the  forest  sup- 
plies timber  to  some  of  the  local  mills  I 
and  furnishes,  as  do  the  other  National 
Forests  of  the  state,  large  quantities  of 
timber  to  the  settlers  of  the  region.  Each 
settler  is  entitled  to  twenty  dollars’  worth 
of  timber  a year  for  his  own  use  free  of 
charge,  provided  he  cuts  it  in  accordance  ' 
with  the  stipulations  which  the  regula- 
tions require.  This  privilege  is  a great 
boon  to  the  settlers  adjoining  the  Nation- 
al Forest,  since  many  of  them  have  no 
timber  on  their  ranches  but  need  material 
for  fuel,  fencing,  etc.,  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  obtain  except  by  purchase  were 
it  not  for  this  privilege  of  obtaining  it 
free  from  the  National  Forest. 

SANTIAM  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Santiam  National  Forest  lies 
wholly  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  and  embraces  the 
watershed  of  the  Santiam  River,  one  of 
the  important  tributaries  of  the  Willam- 
ette River.  Much  of  its  area  is  covered 
by  a valuable  fores^of  old  Douglas  fir, 
but  a large  part  of  it  was  visited  by  a 
very  severe  fire  many  years  ago  which 
killed  the  old  timber.  Much  of  this  buru 
is  now  covered  with  a thrifty  stand  of 
young  timber  which,  within  thirty  or 
forty  years,  will  be  of  high  commercial 
value.  This  National  Forest  is  estimated 
to  contain  over  ten  billion  feet  of  timber, 
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r 'OTAL  AREA  AND  TOTAL  STAND  OF  TIMBER  IN  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 


(Including  the  non-commercial  species  of  the  high  mountains). 


National  Forest. 

Total  Area. 

(Acres.) 

Stand  of  Timber. 

(Feet  B.  M.) 

lascade 

1,019,737 

24,650,000,000 

j’rater 

748,960 

7,750,000,000 

peschutes 

804,794 

4,555,000,000 

reraout 

779,941 

6,360,000,000 

flamath 

5,640 

40,000,000 

lalheur 

1,057,842 

6,560,000,000 

linam 

400,767 

2,078,000,000 

>choco 

716,576 

7,242,000,000 

Oregon 

1,030,132 

12,177,000,000 

’aulina 

802,144 

4,058,000,000 

lantiam 

588,336 

10,576,000,000 

ii3kiyou 

981,949 

11,078,000,000 

Siuslaw 

544,396 

2,026,000,000 

Jmatilla 

490,884 

1,321,000,000 

Jmpqua 

949,052 

19,633,000,000 

tVallowa 

999,260 

3,611,000,000 

iVonaha 

429,462 

2,212,000,000' 

Whitman 

877,540 

4,500,000,000 

Totals 

13,227,412 

130,427,000,000 

a relatively  small  amount,  owing  to  the 
'act  that  so  much  of  this  area  is  covered 
by  this  young  growth.  Owing  to  the 
accessibility  of  a part  of  this  forest  to 
the  railroad,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  trans- 
Cascade  wagon  road,  it  is  enjoyed  annu- 
ally as  a recreation  ground  by  hundreds 
of  campers  and  sportsmen. 

This  forest  furnishes  range  for  24,000 
head  of  sheep  and  300  head  of  cattle  and 
horses. 

SISKIYOU  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Siskiyou  National  Forest  lies  on 
the  Siskiyou  Mountains  of  the  south- 
western part  of  Oregon.  The  topography 
of  this  region  is  extremely  rough  and 
rugged,  though  the  altitudes  are  not 
high  and  the  valleys  are  narrow.  The 
forest  consists  largely  of  yellow  pine, 
Douglas  fir  and  sugar  pine,  and  in  the 
coastal  region,  of  a small  quantity  of 
valuable  Lawson  cypress  and  redwood. 
Though  little  of  this  timber  has  as  yet 
been  cut,  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  region,  it  will  have  very  great  value 
as  soon  as  the  more  accessible  bodies  of 
timber  are  exhausted  and  means  of 
transportation  are  provided.  Owing  to 
the  long  dry  season  and  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  mountain  sides  have  been 
deforested  in  the  past  and  are  now 
covered  by  inflammable  brush  and 
chaparral,  the  problem  of  fire  protection 
in  these  mountains  is  particularly  diffi- 
cult. In  order  to  assist  in  discovering 
fires  and  in  transporting  crews  of  men 
to  fight  them,  198  miles  of  trail  and  156 
miles  of  telephone  line  have  already  been 


built  by  the  Forest  Service  on  this 
National  Forest.  These  improvements 
greatly  assist  'in  rendering  accessible  to 
local  residents,  forest  officers  and  others 
this  hitherto  inaccessible  mountain 
region. 

There  is  sufficient  range  on  this  forest 
for  3,000  head  of  sheep  and  4,000  head  of 
cattle  and  horses. 

SIUSLAW  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Siuslaw  National  Forest  occupies 
the  more  rugged  parts  of  the  Coast 
Range  from  Tillamook  southward  to 
Coos  Bay.  Though  the  National  Forest 
itself  is  on  rugged  topography,  which  is 
not  adapted  to  agriculture  under  present 
conditions,  much  of  the  adjoining  bot- 
tom land  has  been  made  into  excellent 
dairy  farms.  The  amount  of  timber  on 
the  Siuslaw  National  Forest,  two  billion 
feet,  is  relatively  small,  since  much  of 
this  area  was  swept  60  years  ago  by  a 
severe  conflagration  that  killed  the  virgin 
timber  on  tens  of  thousands  of  acres. 
Many  of  the  hills,  therefore,  are  still 
denuded  as  a result  of  fires,  but  they  are 
being  reforested  gradually  by  the  Forest 
Service,  which  this  year  planted  over 
600,000  little  trees  on  the  bare  hills  within 
the  N ational  F orest  in  Tillamook  County. 

While  the  suitable  range  for  grazing  is 
very  patchy,  this  forest  supplies  forage 
for  4,000  head  of  sheep  and  1,200  head  of 
cattle  and  horses. 

UMATILLA  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Umatilla  National  Forest  com- 
prises about  490,884  acres  of  public  land, 
and  is  situated  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
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Eastern  Oregon.  The  area  comprises  a 
high  plateau  with  no  marked  distinguish- 
ing topographic  features.  This  National 
Forest  contains  approximately  1,321,- 
000,000  feet  of  timber,  composed  mostly 
of  yellow  pine  with,  in  places,  a small 
quantity  of  tamarack  interspersed  with 
comparatively  small  areas  of  lodgepole 
pine. 

The  upper  waters  of  the  Little  Fork  of 
the  John  Day  River  rise  within  this 
forest,  along  the  lower  course  of  which 
irrigation  is  dependent  upon  a constant 
supply  of  water  which  is  promoted  by  the 
heavy  stand  of  timber  and  brush  areas 
within  the  forest.  This  forest  furnishes 
summer  grazing  for  77,000  head  of  sheep 
and  11,000  head  of  cattle  and  horses 
annually. 

UMPQUA  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Umpqua  National  Forest,  the 
headquarters  of  which  is  in  the  city  of 
Roseburg,  lies  wholly  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and, 
for  the  larger  part,  on  the  watershed  of 
the  Umpqua  River  and  its  various  trib- 
utaries. Most  of  its  949,052  acres  are 
covered  by  heavy  forests  of  Douglas  fir 
and  on  the  upper  slopes  by  species  of 
lesser  value,  such  as  white  fir,  mountain 
hemlock,  etc.  The  estimated  stand  of 
timber  on  this  National  Forest  is  about 
twenty  billionfeet.  Though  practically 
no  timber  has  been  cut  on  this  forest  as 
yet,  owing  to  lack  of  means  of  transpor- 
tation, this  timber  will  be  an  enormous 
asset  to  the  state  and  to  the  lumber 
industry  in  general,  as  soon  as  the  more 
accessible  bodies  of  timber  are  exhausted. 
This  timber  has  a stumpage  value  of 
$40,000,000,  and  when  it  is  sold  to  lumber 
companies,  25%  of  its  sale  value  reverts 
to  the  counties  in  which  the  National 
Forests  are  situated  for  school  and  road 
funds.  Timber  is  the  chief  asset  of  this 
forest,  but  water  for  power,  irrigation 
and  domestic  use  also  rank  high  among 
its  assets.  The  streams  that  flow  from 
the  Umpqua  Forest  offer  some  of  the 
best  opportunities  for  water  power 
development  within  the  state.  The 
Bohemia^  mining  district,  in  which  are 
mines  which  have  been  operated  for 
many  years,  lies  within  the  -Umpqua 
National  Forest  on  the  rugged  slopes  of 
the  Calapooia  Mountains.  The  park-like 
areas  of  the  high  ranges  support  12,000 
head  of  sheep  and  1,000  head  of  cattle 
and  horses  each  year. 

WALLOWA  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

. 1 he  Wallowa  National  Forest,  which 
is  administered  from  Wallowa,  Oregon, 


occupies  a crescent-shaped  mountainous 
region  in  northeastern  Oregon.  Muchl 
of  this  National  Forest  lies  on  extremely' 
steep  and  rugged  country,  which  is  cut 
by  narrow  canyons  often  4,000  feet  deep. 
A large  part  of  the  forest  is  covered  by  a 
somewhat  irregular  stand  of  lodgepole 
P\ne  and  other  high  mountain  species, 
which  have  at  present  little  commercial 
value,  owing  to  their  small  size  and 
inaccessibility.  Permits  are  annually 
granted  by  the  supervisor  for  the  grazing 
of  120,000  sheep  and  15,000  cattle  and 
horses  on  this 'National  Forest.  Muchl 
of  the  country  within  the  forest  is  so 
rugged  and  inaccessible  that  is  has  been 
explored  by  few  persons  other  than  the 
forest  rangers,  who  patrol  its  ridges  on 
the  lookout  for  forest  fires,  but  138  miles 
of  telephone  line  and  140  miles  of  trail 
built  by  the  Forest  Service  are  rendering  ■ 
accessible  to  mountain  climbers,  hunters 
and  naturalists  areas  which  had  no 
means  of  communication  or  transporta- 
tion. Since  there  is  but  a small  demand 
for  saw  timber,  only  a small  amount  of 
timber  has  as  yet  been  sold  from  this 
forest,  but  annually  over  a million  and 
a half  feet  of  timber,  much  of  which  is 
dead,  has  been  given  away  under  free  > 
use  permits  to  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  forest  for  domestic  use. 

WENAHA  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Wenaha  Forest  follows  the  general  j 
trend  of  the  backbone  of  the  Blue  Mount- 
ains in  southeastern  Washington,  extend- 
ing across  the  border  line  well  into  Ore- 
gon. 

This  forest  is  a high,  excessively  eroded  ' 
plateau.  Nearly  all  the  streams  flow 
through  deep  canyons  with  precipitous 
sides  and  with  high  narrow  sharp  ridges 
between.  The  principal  stand  of  timber 
is  white  fir  and  tamarack,  and  an  inferior 
Douglas  fir.  Yellow  pine  does  not  grow 
in  any  quantity,  except  near  the  bound- 
aries m a few  instances,  the  total  stand 
being  about  2,212,000,000  feet. 

Some  of  the  streams  rising  within  this 
forest  have  possibilities  of  water  power  ! 
development. 

The  Wenaha  National  Forest  furnishes 
summer  grazing  for  100,000  sheep  and 
10,000  head  of  cattle  and  horses. 
WHITMAN  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

The  Whitman  National  Forest  com-  J 
prises  an  area  of  877,540  acres  of  public  1 
land,  situated  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  * 
Eastern  Oregon.  It  is  estimated  to 
contain  four  and  a half  billion  feet  of 
merchantable  timber,  a large  per  cent 
of  which  is  an  excellent  quality  of  western 
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i 2II0W  pine  and  one-third  of  which  is 
i ade  accessible  by  the  Sumpter  Valley 
7 .ailroad,  which  passes  through  the 
t irest.  On  this  account,  the  demand  for 
. mber  is  active  and  contracts  have 
i [ready  been  entered  into  by  the  Govem- 
7 lent  that  provide  for  cutting  approxi- 
. lately  35,000,000  feet  annually.  Appli- 
i litions  for  the  sale  of  additional  timber 
Ire  pending. 

In  addition  to  its  timber  resources, 
he  forest  affords  summer  grazing  for  a 
irge  number  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses; 
13,500  sheep  and  8,300  head  of  cattle 


and  horses  are  grazed  annually.  Elec- 
tricity from  water  power  development 
on  the  forest  furnishes  much  of  that  used 
in  Baker  V alley.  The  cities  of  La  Grande 
and  Baker,  and  several  small  towns, 
secure  their  municipal  water  supplies 
from  portions  of  the  forest,  co-operative 
agreements  guaranteeing  them  a pure 
supply.  The  mountains  also  afford  large 
quantities  of  water  that  is  used  for 
irrigating  the  rich  farming  valleys  below. 

This  forest  is  a rich  field  for  prospect- 
ors, to  all  of  whom  the  entire  region  is 
open. 


FOREST  HOMESTEADS. 


Homesteads  not  exceeding  160  acres 
n extent  may  be  acquired  within  Na- 
ional  Forests  under  the  Act  of  June  11, 
906  (34  Stat.,  233)  on  lands  chiefly  valu- 
,ble  for  agriculture,  not  needed  for  pub- 
ic purposes,  and  the  occupation  of  which 
or  agricultural  purposes  will  not  inter- 
ere  with  the  purposes  for  which  National 
forests  were  created.  If,  considering  all 
:he  circumstances,  any  land  is  consid- 
ered to  have  a greater  value  for  agri- 
culture than  for  other  purposes,  it  will 
be  recommended  for  entry  under  the 
above  act. 

The  Forest  Homestead  law  is  not  a 
means  of  securing  valuable  timber  lands 
under  the  homestead  laws,  since  it  must 
appear  that  land  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
agriculture  before  it  will  be  opened  to 
settlement  and  entry. 

One  desiring  a claim  under  the  Forest 
Homestead  Act  should  first  personally 
inspect  the  land  and  then  submit  an 
application  to  the  District  Forester, 
Portland,  Oregon,  on  a form  which  can 
be  obtained  from  any  forest  officer  upon 
request.  The  land  will  be  examined  as 
soon  as  practicable  by  a land  examiner, 
and  if  found  to  be  subject  to  entry  under 
the  terms  of  this  act,  it  will  be  so  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  will  in  due  time  declare  it  open  to 
entry  and  grant  to  the  first  qualified 
applicant  a preference  right  of  entry. 

The  requirements  as  to  residence  and 
filing  fees  are  exactly  the  same  as  under 
the  general  homestead  laws.  Three 
years  continuous  residence  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  claim  in  cultivation  at  the 
time  of  final  proof  are  the  principal 
requirements  to  be  met.  A five  months’ 
leave  of  absence  each  year  will  be  granted 
upon  application  to  the  officials  of  the 
Land  Office. 

When  a homesteader  applies  to  make 
entry  he  must  pay  in  cash  to  the  Receiver 


of  the  local  land  office  a fee  of  $5  if  his 
entry  is  for  80  acres  or  less,  or  $10  if  he 
enters  more  than  80  acres.  A com- 
mission of  $1.50  for  each  40-acre  tract  if 
outside  the  limits  of  the  railroad  grant, 
and  $3.00  for  each  40  acre  tract  if  within 
such  railroad  grant  must  be  paid  both  at 
the  time  of  the  entry  and  at  the  time  of 
final  proof.  On  all  final  proofs  made 
before  either  Register  or  Receiver  of  the 
local  land  office,  or  before  any  other 
officer  authorized  to  make  proofs,  the 
Register  and  Receiver  are  entitled  to 
receive  15  cents  for  each  100  words  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  no  proof  can  be 
accepted  or  approved  until  all  fees  have 
been  paid. 

No  commutation  is  allowed  on  claims 
under  the  Forest  Homestead  Act. 

The  public  are  warned  to  be  careful  in 
dealing  with  locators,  as  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  employ  one  in  making  application 
for  lands  under  the  Forest  Homestead 
Act.  While  the  duties  of  forest  officers 
make  it  impossible  to  personally  accom- 
pany applicants  in  the  inspection  of  lands, 
such  officers  will  be  glad  to  furnish  all 
possible  information  to  homeseekers. 

Timber  and  Stone  Claim. 

The  Act  of  June  3,  1878  (25  Stat.,  89) 
known  as  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act, 
has  no  application  to  lands  within  a 
National  Forest. 

Grazing. 

The  homesteader  in  Oregon  is  usually 
interested  in  the  use  of  the  summer  stock 
ranges  of  the  National  Forest  nearest  his 
homestead,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  gen- 
erally necessary  in  outlying  settlements 
to  depend  more  or  less  on  livestock  to 
market  the  products  of  his  ranch  for  the 
first  few  years. 

The  National  Forest  regulations,  there- 
fore, provide  that  the  bona  fide  home- 
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steader  shall  be  provided  with  range  to 
carry  a number  of  stock  sufficient  to 
consume  the  products  of  his  land.  The 
settler  should  apply  to  the  Supervisor  of 
the  National  Forest  in  which  he  desires 
to  graze  his  stock  for  a permit,  and  his 
application  should  be  filed  not  later  than 
October,  for  the  reason  that  many  forests 
are  fully  stocked  and  a reduction  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  him,  and  those 
larger  permittees  who  are  to  be  reduced 
should  receive  adequate  notice  of  the 
action  to  be  taken.  However,  applica- 
tions filed  at  any  time  will  receive  con- 
sideration, and  if  range  can  be  provided 
the  settler  will  be  taken  care  of. 

The  grazing  fee  established  for  the 
forests  are  reasonable.  In  general,  year- 
long fees  are  as  follows: 

Sheep 15-16  cents  per  head 

Cattle 60-64  cents  per  head 

Horses 75-80  cents  per  head 

Swine 36-38  cents  per  head 

Where  permits  are  desired  for  the 
established  short  periods — that  is,  sum- 
mer or  winter  seasons — the  grazing  fees 
amount  to  approximately  one-tenth  of 
the  year-long  rate  per  head  per  month. 


How  Timber  is  Bought  on  the  Nationa 
Forests. 


The  mature  timber  on  the  National . 
Forests  is  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suii 
the  purchaser.  Small  amounts  for  ther 
use  of  homesteaders  and  settlers  are  sold^ 
by  the  rangers  and  larger  amounts  by?1 
the  supervisors  and  District  Forester.:11 
Timber  needed  by  settlers  for  improve-  r 
ments  can  be  bought  at  a low  price.  “ 
Amounts  over  $100  in  value  are  adver-r 
tised  for  30  days  or  more  and  sold  to  the  Jr! 
highest  bidder. 

Contracts  allow  a sufficient  time  tq 
remove  the  timber,  depending  upon  tin  1 
amount  involved.  In  long  term  sales  . 
provision  is  made  for  readjustment  ol  ^ 
prices  at  stated  intervals.  Payments  are 
made  in  small  deposits  as  the  timber 
is  cut. 


Free  Use  of  Timber  on  the  National 
Forests. 


Dead  timber  and  live  timber  of  cer- 
tain species  can  be  obtained  by  settlers,1 
homesteaders,  prospectors,  etc.,  for 
their  own  use  free  of  charge  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  nearest  forest  officer. 


SOME  FOREST  FACTS  OF  OREGON. 


Oregon  stands  fourth  in  the  list  of 
lumber  producing  states,  having  ad- 
vanced from  twenty-third  place  in  the 
last  ten  years  (1910  Census). 

The  last  census  shows  34,722  people 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  in 
Oregon,  of  which  16,833,  or  50%,  are 
employed  by  the  lumber  industry. 

Out  of  a population  of  672,765  people 
in  Oregon,  84,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
total  population,  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  lumber  industry.  No  other 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  state  em- 
ploys one-tenth  as  many  men  as  this 
one  (1910  Census). 

Oregon’s  mills  in  1910  cut  2,084,633,000 
board  feet  of  lumber,  319,894,000  shingles 
and  190,660,000  lath. 

The  value  of  the  above  was  $30,200,000, 
or  32.5%  of  the  total  value  of  manu- 
factured products  in  the  state. 

Over  $70,000  of  outside  money  is  each 
day  brought  into  Oregon  by  the  lumber 
industry. 

Over  80%  of  the  value  of  Oregon’s 
timber  products  is  paid  out  for  labor, 
taxes,  rent,  etc.  The  lumber  industry 
pays  out  for  wages  a greater  proportion 


of  the  value  of  its  product  than  any  other 
industry. 

The  last  census  shows  that  out  of  55 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Oregon 
employing  over  100  wage  earners,  33  were 
engaged  in  the  lumber  industry. 

Oregon’s  timber  pays  a large  part  of 
the  taxes  of  the  state;  in  some  counties 
the  bulk  of  them. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  our  outgoing  freight 
is  lumber. 

Oregon  has  one-sixth  of  the  standing 
timber  in  the  United  States,  or  403,213- 
109,000  board  feet.  (Figures  do  not  in- 
clude brush,  wooded  lots  or  miscellane- 
ous forest  not  merchantable  timber.) 

The  value  of  this  standing  timber  is 
not  less  than  $680,000,000,  and  when 
manufactured  it  will  bring  into  the  state 
for  circulation  at  least  $6,822,500,000. 

Already  the  revenue  derived  from, 
Oregon’s  timber  exceeds  that  from  wheat, 
fruit,  vegetables  and  fish  combined,  and 
cutting  has  hardly  begun. 

Oregon’s  timber  area  is  approximately 
17,000,000  acres,  of  which  about  one- 
half  is  publicly  and  one-half  privately 
owned. 
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LUMBERING  AND  FORESTRY  IN  OREGON. 

* 

By  George  M.  Cornwall,  Editor  The  Timberman,  Portland,  Oregon. 


■ The  state  of  Oregon  contains  approxi- 
ately  403,213,109,000  feet  of  standing 
erchantable  timber,  or  an  amouut  equal 
. one-sixth  of  the  standing  timber  of  the 
; nited  States.  The  principal  species  are 
Couglas  fir  (Oregon  pine),  spruce,  h'em- 
' ck,  red  and  Port  Orford  cedar,  sugar 
id  yellow  pine.  The  yellow  pine  is  the 
-edominating  species  of  the  section 
•ing  east  of  the  Cascade  Range. 

The  cut  of  timber  in  Oregon  in  1914 
pproximated  1,3144,873,231  feet. 

There  are  15,580,934  acres  of  land  lying 
ithin  the  National  Forests,  of  which  it 
. estimated  2,059,201  are  held  by  private 


interests-  through  various  titles.  It  is 
estimated  the  timber  holdings  of  the 
Government  aggregate  over  130,427,000,- 
000  feet. 

In  1914  the  foreign  and  domestic  cargo 
shipments  from  Oregon  were  as  follows: 

Feet  B.  M. 

Foreign  cargo  shipments 221,575,425 

Domestic  cargo  shipments 561,637,704 


Total 783,213,129 

The  distribution  of  lumber  exported 
included  the  following  countries:  China, 
Australia,  British  India,  Peru,  Philippine 
Islands,  Japan,  South  Africa,  Panama, 


MERCHANTABLE  TIMBER  IN  OREGON. 


COUNTY. 

Commercial  Timber  Land 
in  Private  Ownership. 

Commercial  Timber  Land 
in  National  Forests. 

Totals. 

Area  Acres. 

B.  M.  Feet. 

Area  Acres. 

B.  M.  Feet. 

Acres. 

B.  M.  Feet. 

aker 

177,320 

1,560,000,000 

310,189 

2,112,443,000 

487,509 

3,676,443,000 

•enton 

168,480 

5,000,000,000 

147 

3,969,000 

168,627 

5,003,969,000 

llackamas 

163,440 

7,393,976,000 

337,000 

8,425,000,000 

500,440 

15,808,976,000 

339,120 

15,097,285,000 

339,120 

15,097,285,000 

Columbia 

202,270 

9,126,000,000 

202,270 

9,126|000,000 

'oos 

509,554 

18,927,856,000 

50,701 

1,713,836,000 

560, 2o5 

20,641,692,000 

Irook 

547, 6S0 

7,700,000,000 

659,686 

5,972,138,000 

1,207,366 

13,672,138,000 

lurry 

190,400 

7,900,000,000 

224,338 

3,417,341,000 

414,738 

11,317,341,000 

Douglas 

1,143,220 

44,900,000,000 

658,004 

15,737,044,000 

1,801,224 

60,637,044,000 

Jrant 

253,940 

2,540,000,000 

857,412 

5,140,865,000 

1,111,352 

7,680,865,000 

150,000 

1,000,000,000 

387,678 

2,554,858,000 

537,678 

3,554,858,000 

lood  River 

50,000 

1,000,  (XXLOOO 

103,000 

1,236,000,000 

153,000 

2,236^000,000 

ackson 

759,000 

15,180,000,000 

386,439 

5,421,536,000 

1,145,439 

20,601,536,000 

bsephine 

272,100 

7,300,000,000 

229,490 

2,017,738,000 

501,590 

9,317,738,000 

Hamath 

474,620 

11,040,000,000 

446,580 

3,727,632,000 

1,121,200 

14,767,632,000 

Lake 

375,000 

5,000,000,000 

708,301 

4,555,598,000 

1,083,301 

9,555,598,000 

Lane 

792,595 

32,600,000,000 

897,914 

30,114,795,000 

1,690,509 

62,714,795,000 

Lincoln 

201,080 

12,680,000,000 

32,000 

864,000,000 

233,080 

13,544,000,000 

Linn 

453,310 

17,000,000,000 

300,000 

7,800,000,000 

753,310 

24,800,000,000 

Malheur 

125,000 

1,000,000,000 

553 

5,751,000 

125,553 

1,005,751,000 

Marion 

120,000 

5,000,000,000 

40,000 

1,040,000,000 

160,000 

6,040,000,000 

63,879 

455,138,000 

63,879 

455,138,000 

60,000 

1,500,000,000 

34,000 

1,360,000,000 

94,000 

2,860,000,000 

Polk 

155,740 

7,740,000,000 

2,285 

61,695,000 

158,025 

7,801,695,000 

Tillamook 

400,220 

25,000,000,000 

16,762 

452,574,000 

416,982 

25,452,574,000 

Umatilla 

100,000 

1,000,000,000 

102,716 

573,345,000 

202,716 

1,573,345,000 

Union 

250,000 

2,000,000,000 

117,163 

679,177,000 

367,163 

2,679,177,000 

Wallowa 

450,000 

5,500,000,000 

248,640 

1,461,562,000 

698,640 

6,961,562,000 

Wasco 

179,980 

1,400.000,000 

167,000 

2,004,000,000 

346,980 

3,404,000,000 

155,240 

6,000,000,000 

155,240 

6,000,000,000 

Wheeler 

189,040 

1,985,000,000 

80,562 

795,844,000 

269,602 

2;780;844;000 

Yamhill 

95,260 

2,232,461,000 

4,876 

131,652,000 

100,136 

2,364,113,000 

Total 

9,503.609 

283,302,578,000 

7,467,315 

109,835,531,000 

16,970,924 

393,138,109,000 

Timber  in  National  Parks  and  Indian  Reserves 


10,075.000,000 


Grand  Total  (exclusive  of  State  Lands) 


403,213,109,000 


These  totals  do  not  include  brush,  wooded  lots  or  miscellaneous  forest  not  merchantable  timber. 
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England,  New  Zealand,  West  Coast,  Fiji  to  traverse  the  timber  belts  of  Wester! 
Islands,--Belgium,  Tahiti  and  Denmark.  and  Eastern  Oregon,  and  the  improve 

The  value  of  the  entire  lumber  product,  ment  of  her  ports,  Oregon  will  withiil 

including  lumber,  sash  and  doors,  boxes,  the  next  15  years  probably  be  the  largesj 
poles  and  piling,  approximated  $30,000,-  producer  of  lumber  of  any  state  in  thl 
000.  With  the  building  of  new  railroads  Union. 


OREGON’S  MERCHANTABLE  TIMBER. 

If  Oregon’s  merchantable  timber,  estimated  at  403,213,- 
109,000  feet,  was  sawed  into  lumber,  it  would  require  430 
years’  work  for  30  saw  mills,  each  sawing  100,000  feet  of 
lumber  every  working  day  of  the  year,  and  336,011  trains  of 
60  cars  each— 20,160,655  cars — making  a continuous  train  of 
Oregon  lumber,  reaching  nearly  seven  times  around  the 
world.  It  would  require  52  continuous  trains,  each  reaching 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  New  York  City,  and  still  have 
enough  left  to  reach  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  the  Mississippi 
River. 
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MANUFACTURING  IN  OREGON. 


By  Col.  David  M.  Dunne,  President 

Manufacturing  in  Oregon  is  in  a transi- 
ion  stage;  The  bulk  of  its  manufacturing 
n years  past  has  consisted  largely  of 
irimary  productions.  The  industries  of 
he  state  are  now  entering  upon  the  sec- 
>nd  and  higher  period  of  manufacture  and 
he  past  two  years  have  been  marked  by 
he  introduction  of  diversified  forms  of 
nanufacturing.  One  hundred  million 
lollars  mark  in  round  figures  the  value 
>f  the  annual  output  of  the  factories  of 
.his  state,  of  which  one-third  is  com- 
)rised  of  lumber  and  timber  products  and 
>ne-tenth  of  flour  mill  and  grist  mill 
>roducts. 

Manufacturing  as  a whole  is  in  its 
nfaney.  Of  all  the  people  employed  in 
,he  factories  of  Oregon,  over  eleven  per 
lent  are  proprietors  and  officials,  whereas 
n some  of  the  Eastern  states,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Southern  states,  the  per- 
jentage  of  proprietors  and  officials  is 
only  four  per  cent.  Up  to  the  present 


Manufacturers’  Association  of  Oregon. 

time  Oregon’s  manufacturing  has  been 
largely  * confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
such  raw  materials  as  are  produced  here 
in  great  abundance — wood,  grain,  wool 
and  mohair.  Now  that  Oregon  is  enter- 
ing upon  the  secondary  stage  of  manu- 
facturing, minerals  and  metals  are  being 
manufactured. 

Portland’s  position  as  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  already  been 
firmly  established  by  the  centering  here  of 
the  largest  and  most  numerous  furniture 
manufacturing  plants  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Another  tendency  which  has 
become  marked  during  the  past  two 
years  is  the  development  of  industries 
outside  of  Oregon’s  industrial  center,  the 
city  of  Portland.  Cheap  power  is  avail- 
able for  nearly  every  Oregon  community, 
and  proximity  to  raw  material  and  wat^r 
transportation  is  developing  manufac- 
tures in  many  parts  of  the  State. 


SUMMARY  OF  OREGON  INDUSTRIES. 

(U.  S.  Census  1910.) 


Industry. 


All  Industries 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Flour-mill  and  gristmill  products 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

Printing  and  publishing 

Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk 

Canning  and  preserving 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Liquors,  malt 

Leather  goods 

Copper,  tin,  and  sheet-iron  products -. 

Confectionery 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by 

steam-railroad  companies 

Clothing,  men’s,  including  shirts 

Furniture  and  refrigerators 

Woolen,  worsted,  and  felt  goods,  and  wool  hats 

Brick  and  tile 

Shipbuilding,  including  boat  building 

Tobacco  manufacturers 

Stoves  and  furnaces,  including  gas  and  oil  stoves 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Ice,  manufactured 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished 

All  other  industries 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Wage  Earners. 

Value  of  Products. 

Average 

number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

2,246 

28,750 

100.0 

$93,005,000 

100.0 

713 

15,066 

52.4 

30,200,000 

32.5 

114 

394 

1 4 

8.S91.000 

9.6 

14 

366 

1.3 

5,880,000 

6.3 

324 

1,459 

5.1 

5,041,000 

5.4 

95 

420 

1.5 

4,920,000 

5.3 

71 

661 

2.3 

3,207,000 

3.4 

82 

1,055 

3.7 

3,135,000 

3.4 

151 

613 

2.1 

2.829,000 

3.0 

18 

204 

0.7 

1,857,000 

2.0 

48 

353 

1.2 

1,629,000 

1.8 

39 

431 

1.5 

1,611,000 

1.7 

19 

283 

1.0 

1,215,000 

1.3 

8 

777 

2.7 

1,163.000 

1.2 

5 

544 

1.9 

1,105,000 

1.2 

19 

552 

1.9 

1,094,000 

1.2 

8 

469 

1.6 

929,000 

1.0 

61 

385 

1.3 

675,000 

0.7 

24 

212 

0.7 

477,000 

0.5 

56 

187 

0.6 

474,000 

0.5 

11 

86 

0.3 

351,000 

0.4 

7 

83 

- 0.3 

350,000 

0.4 

23 

76 

0.3 

297,000 

0.3 

25 

69 

0.2 

257,000 

0 3 

8 

49 

0.2 

244,000 

0.3 

303 

3,956 

13.8 

15,174,000 

16.3 
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Every  railroad  company  doing  business  in  Oregon  pays  special  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  State,  and  works  thru  all  possible 
channels  for  its  encouragement.  Every  transportation  company  has  exceptional 
opportunities  for  the  small  farmer  to  engage  in  dairying.  They  make  liberal  pro- 
vision for  handling  the  products  between  railroad  stations,  creameries,  con- 
denseries,  cheese  factories  and  consumers  of  the  products  in  the  cities. 
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TRANSPORTATION— RAILROADS  AND  WATER. 

By  E.  C.  Giltner,  Secretary  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


For  such  a large  state,  containing 
5,699  square  miles  of  territory  (over 
L, 000, 000  acres),  and  having  apopula- 
on  of  about  800,000,  Oregon  is  well 
fovided  with  transportation  facilities. 
The  second  greatest  river  in  the 
nited  States  is  the  border  line  between 
regon  and  Washington,  and  boats  go 
om  Portland  to  The  Dalles,  200  miles 
dand,  during  the  entire  year,  and  beyond 
'he  Dalles  as  far  as  Priest  Rapids  in 
a Washington,  and  Lewiston,  Idaho,  on  a 
ranch  of  the  Columbia,  excepting  about 
3 days  in  the  winter,  owing  to  the  low 
i tage  of  water. 

Lines  operate  on  the  Willamette  River 
tiroughout  the  year  to  Salem,  and  ex- 
cpting  during  low  water,  to  Albany  and 
iorvallis. 

The  project  for  the  improvement  of 
he  Willamette  so  that  boats  can  operate 
he  entire  year  is  now  being  examined 
ito  by  Government  engineers. 

Boats  also  operate  to  points  in  Wash- 
lgton  on  the  Lewis  and  Cowlitz  rivers, 
wo  branches  of  the  Columbia  River. 
Regular  steamship  service  is  main- 
ained  throughout  the  year  between 
’ortland  and  San  Francisco  and  between 
’ortland  and  Oregon  shore  ports  as  far 
outh  as  the  Coquille  River. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  probabilities  that 
! he  Columbia  River  will  be  opened  into 
5 Canadian  territory  in  time,  as  the  Cana- 
lian  Government  is  investigating  at 
onsiderable  expense  their  end  of  such  a 
iroject. 

The  following  railway  lines,  given  in 
dphabetical  order,  provide  excellent 
ransportation  facilities  throughout  the 
tate  to  the  points  mentioned  therein, 
ind  by  consultation  with  the  railroad 
nap  of  Oregon  on  page  68,  the  territory 
erved  by  each  is  easily  seen. 

Coos  Bay,  Roseburg  & Eastern  Rail- 
oad,  main  line  from  Marshfield  to 
i dyrtle  Point,  29  miles.  Operated  by 
southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Corvallis  & Eastern  Railway,  main 
ine  running  east  and  west  from  Yaquina 
,o  Hoover,  140  miles.  Operated  by 

I southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Great  Southern  Railroad,  main  line 
rom  The  Dalles  to  Friend,  45  miles. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  which 
operates  to  all  territory  in  Washington 
ind  Northern  Idaho,  including  Puget 
sound  points,  from  Vancouver  to  Port- 
and  terminus,  10  miles. 


Mt.  Hood  Railroad,  main  line  from 
Hood  River  to  Mt.  Hood  station,  20 
miles. 

Nevada-California-Oregon  Railroad 

operates  from  New  Pine  Creek  to  Lake- 
view,  Lake  County,  13.91  miles. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway,  main  line 
from  Portland  to  Columbia  River,  being 
a part  of  the  main  line  to  all  Washington 
territory,  including  the  Puget  Sound, 
and  all  of  the  principal  points  in  Northern 
Idaho.  Branch  line  from  Pendleton  to 
connect  with  main  line  in  Washington, 
total  83  miles. 

Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company,  main  line  runs 
east  and  west  across  the  state  from 
Portland  to  Huntington.  The  new  line 
from  Ayer  Junction,  Washington,  to  Spo- 
kane, Washington,  has  been  opened  and 
in  operation.  This  shortens  the  Port- 
land-Spokane  route  43  miles  and  changes 
mileage  from  421  to  378  miles.  Branch 
lines  to  Puget  Sound  and  Grays  Harbor 
points  in  Washington,  to  Bend  in  Central 
Oregon,  to  Shaniko,  Condon,  Heppner, 
Pilot  Rock,  Joseph,  Homestead  and 
Brogan  in  Eastern  Oregon.  Branch  lines 
run  also  to  Walla  Walla,  North  Yakima, 
Spokane,  Moscow,  Lewiston  and  other 
cities  and  towns  in  Eastern  Washington 
and  Northern  Idaho.  Line  now  under 
construction  across  Central  Oregon  from 
Vale,  through  Malheur  County,  has 
been  completed  to  Riverside,  a distance 
of  78  miles,  and  is  b$ing  extended  beyond. 
Total  in  Oregon,  815  miles. 

Oregon  Trunk  Railway,  part  of  the 
Spokane,  Portland  & Seattle  Railway 
system  from  Fallbridge,  Washington,  on 
north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  to 
Bend,  Oregon,  156  miles  south. 

Oregon  & Southeastern  Railroad, 
main  line  from  Cottage  Grove  to  Wild- 
wood, 20  miles. 

Pacific  & Eastern  Railroad,  main  line 
from  Medford  to  Eagle  Point,  34  miles, 
owned  by  S.  P.  & S.  R.  R. 

Pacific  Railway  & Navigation  Com- 
pany, main  line  from  Hillsboro  to  Tilla- 
mook, 63  miles.  Operated  by  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Southern  Pacific,  main  line  from 
Portland  to  California  state  line  and  a 
part  of  the  through  line  to  San  Francisco 
and  other  California  cities.  The  entire 
Willamette  Valley  served  by  branch  and 
auxiliary  lines,  a large  part  of  which  are 
operated  by  electric  power.  Also  line 
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operating  freight  and  passenger  trains/ 
owned  jointly  by  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific.  Runs  through  the 
milling  and  manufacturing  suburbs  to 
North  Portland  harbor. 

The  Portland,  Eugene  & Eastern 
Railway.  Northern  terminal,  Portland; 
southern  terminal,  Eugene.  Total  mile- 
age, 340.  Main  line  follows  Willamette 
River;  Molalla  division  swings  through 
rich  hills  on  east  side;  west  side  line  is 
an  electrification  of  part  of  the  Southern' 
Pacific  Company’s  steam  lines.  Operates 
street  car  systems  in  Salem,  Albany, 
Corvallis  and  Eugene. 

The  Portland  Railway,  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  which  owns  the  street  rail- 
way system  and  street  lighting  system 
of  Portland,  runs  interurban  lines  to 
Oregon  City,  Estacada,  St.  Johns,  Fair- 
view,  Troutdale,  Bull  Run  and  Van- 
couver, Washington,  144  miles. 

The  Willamette  Pacific  Railroad  hasj 
been  constructed  and  opened  from  Eu- 
gene  to  Mapleton,  Lane  County,  a dis- 
tance of  58  miles,  and  is  being  extended 
to  Marshfield.  - J 

Willamette  Valley  Southern  Railwaj; 
Co.  has  completed  its  line  from  Oregon 
City,  Clackamas  County,  to  Mt.  Angel,-; 
Marion  County,  distance  32  miles.  ' ; i 


EXPENDITURES  IN  OREGON  FOR  ROADS  AND  BRIDGES 
FROM  1903  TO  1908. 


COUNTY. 

1903 

$ 17,572.47 

12,406.98 
22,866.36 

1904 

1905 

$ 17,817.46 

12,318.19 
31,197.40 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas 

$ 25,142.43 

10,397.41 
34,034.58 

$ 18,633.71 

9,399.79 
64,880.19 

$ 29,466.34 

16,494.24 
105,416.29 
63,589.00 
36,185.28 
46,311.86 
13,749.91 
9,734.58 
29,628.58 
15,795.77 
10,894.65 
7,802.96 

$ 30,616.50 

25.130.47 
119,131 . 29 
101,288.00 

64,376.06 

105,869.47 

21.264.48  , 
15,695.90 

112,550  21 
28,048.42 
14,033.65  i 
13,424.67 

Columbia 

6,231.26 

10,095.82 

9,010.08 

27.407.40 
46,887.84 

12.627.41 
5,204.78 

28,393.08 

8,609.91 

9,255.44 

8,082.56 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harney 

4,049.47 
2,569.33 
16,685.54 
2,882.70 
2,382.91 
18,843.84 
(Created  a Co 
12,404.08 
6,435.66 

22.219.26 
5,595.93 

21,828.96 

6,807.55 

11,435.68 

15.973.26 

10,258.00 

5,218.86 

28,116.15 

7,819.36 

9,581.19 

11,463.53 

Jackson 

Josephine 

‘17,428.31 

7,658.76 

11,163.50 

11,049.93 

14,564.84 

10,168.62 

17,762.79 

14,664.52 

41,746.33  i 
15,162.79  < 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

2,268.80 

46,865.35 

1,842.00 

52,813.42 

6,897.75 

67,738.25 

3,498.00 

33,603.64 

4,467.80 

45,002.59 

2,801.00 

54,181.26 

5,326.16 

55,302.62 

12,423.14 

85,083.16 

1,802.99 

45,878.85 

2,684.00 

42.620.82 
5,802.90 

56,528.72 
14,038.62 
111,123.54 
21,310.01 
4,083.04 
nnot  be  segre 
52,241.77 

23.270.83 
20,802.30 
20,692.92 

2,367.39 

52.778.23 
5,094.00 

64.070.01 
19,440.10 
76,727.79 

14.476.01 
176,966.98 

36,080.28 

3,534.64 

gated. 

67,423.45 

47,442.44 

13.081.24 
25,745.63 

6,140.99) 
120,898.08  H 
4,553.00 
67,049.36  ! 
5,492.65  i 
74,196.34  - 
15,901 . 51  f 
223,333.95i 
64,643.29 
7,156.91 

65,386.4? 

25, 

10, V . 

30,0  "N 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah 

Polk 

38,559.48 

7,907.75 

81,056.64 

38,358.50 

10,684.84 

94,009.69 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

4,981.10 
County  recor 
36,670.06 
15,232.76 
15,027.74 

4,235.41 
ds  in  road  ex 
37,240.22 
12,863.10 
8,045.72 
16,399.79 

3,589.50 
penditures  ca 
37,270.03 
11,470.90 
13,824.47 
15,886.98 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 

4,789.76 

18,323.60 

17,726.84 

17,511.00 

16,287.52 

24,988.08 

16,598.27 

15.443.64 

24.572.65 

9,26  t 
31,61v  , 

Total 

$433,345.46 

$548,243.30 

$545,441.78 

$728,583.23 

$1,062,741.25 

$l,470,585.8b( 

in  Klamath  County,  connecting  with  the 
main  line  at  Weed,  California.  Branch 
line  now  nearly  completed  from  Eugene 
to  Coos  Bay,  676  miles. 

Spokane,  Portland  & Seattle  Rail- 
way;  main  line  Portland  to  Spokane,  377 
miles.  From  Portland  across  Willamette 
and  Columbia  rivers  to  Vancouver,  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  through 
eight  counties  of  Washington  to  Spokane, 
connecting  with  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  railways,  with  which 
it  affiliates,  and  forms  a through  line  to 
the  East.  Main  line  also  extends  from 
Portland  to  Astoria,  Flavel  and  Oregon 
seaside  resorts.  Total  in  state,  119  miles. 

Sumpter  Valley,  main  line  from  Baker 
to  Prairie  City,  62  miles. 

Oregon  Electric  Railway,  main  line 
Portland  to  Eugene,  122  miles,  which, 
with  branches  to  F orest  Grove  and  Hills- 
boro, Woodburn  and  Corvallis,  total  154 
miles.  Standard  electric  road  operating 
freight  and  passenger  trains  and  inter- 
changing business  with  system  lines. 
Owned  jointly  by  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  railways. 

The  United  Railways,  to  Wilkesboro, 
27  miles.  Projected  to  Tillamook 
City,  Tillamook  County,  90  miles  west 
from  Portland.  Standard  electric  road, 
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FROM  1909  TO  1913. 


COUNTY. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Total 

for  1 1 years 

ker 

$ 52,063.79 

$ 88, 487.61 

$ 53,853.39 

$ 65.638.17 

$ 68,626.93 

$ 467,918.80 

nton 

21,420.25 

43,022.21 

42,183.45 

106,779.30 

63,176.48 

362,728.77 

ackamas 

106,702.02 

166,723.18 

229,942.95 

213,878.95 

215,748.90 

1,310,522.11 

atsop 

78,269.00 

105,225.00 

99,284.00 

122,898.00 

110,000.00 

680,553.00 

ilumbia 

S4.266.30 

105,619.82 

121,466.27 

126.947.54 

123,261.86 

714,867.69 

>03 

108,737.56 

172,720.03 

135,062.34 

151,936.32 

199,036.80 

966,562.22 

ook 

29,560.39 

34,072.96 

58,548.24 

136,468.10 

30,815.13 

373,633.35 

irry 

12,374.87 

13,593.64 

9,946.94 

12,603.82 

27,300.00 

119,838.65 

juglas 

127,439.99 

190,419.90 

158,872.53 

137,305.71 

134,000.00 

985,240.00 

lliam 

15,003.30 

11,502.68 

7,540.00 

6,568.02 

35,024.11 

145,601.82 

ant 

13,939.49 

31,493.23 

36,183.42 

28,344.27 

27,405.33 

194.949.26 

arney 

10,132.25 

12,410.21 

10,570.62 

31,022.34 

23,882.36 

163,608.60 

aod  River 

22,712.47 

42,832.43 

67,521.88 

43,867.54 

42,651.13 

219,585.45 

ckson. 

79,188.17 

100,309.76 

258,967.42 

65,172.29 

129,122.63 

747,830.12 

sephine 

45,312.08 

17,819.93 

45,727.75 

119,572.90 

75,822.58 

369,395.52 

amath 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 

128,358.15 

249,425.25 

263,306.40 

681,089.80 

ike 

9,912.15 

10,154.14 

20,814,91 

24,787.94 

30,000.00 

119,604.86 

ine 

84,682.-67 

144,549.54 

26,196.58 

213,806.64 

257,468.00 

1,095,864.78 

ncoln"' 

13,499.00 

29,431.00 

62,739.00 

65,917.00 

50,809.27 

242,867.27 

nn 

75,221.10 

130,983.11 

153,000.00 

127,662.00 

168,891.88 

970,096.60 

alheur 

2,653.01 

33,000.00 

40,258.34 

37,592.63 

27,000.00 

176,565 .79 

arion 

70,100.37 

121,019.54 

164,120.92 

210,536.20 

175,622.91 

1,081,073.39 

orrow 

18,012.65 

16,641.20 

15,432.20 

7,341.42 

24.414.06 

157,273.40 

221,724.54 

288,263.19 

318,486.31 

347,230.03 

160,986.14 

2,108,264.22 

>lk 

45,205.16 

63,400.11 

56,045.45 

93,008.45 

64,132.68 

448,825.43 

lerman 

„ 7,087.67 

6,452.80 

15,286.44 

9,803.83 

18,200.00 

84,411.34 

llamook 

*80,965.20 

*132,614.88 

*142,853.13 

*91,889.06 

210,053.56 

658,375.83 

natilla 

63,782.93 

89,018.72 

84,350.45 

93,113.39 

125,063.95 

751,561.45 

lion 

3S.0S6.S9 

46,262.12 

51,793.14 

39,746.76 

42,499.56 

354,446.94 

allows 

12,065.09 

13,760.60 

20,435.16 

32,019.94 

35,000.00 

194,855.55 

asco 

21,407.23 

37,213.50 

59,765.96 

40,564.34 

33,023.92 

300,749.76 

ashington 

*34.495.53 

66,695.14 

95,822.02 

157,735.02 

158,124.26 

512,871.97 

heeler 

5,375.35 

15,552.79 

5,359.16 

7,250.90 

16,862.00 

140,725.71 

amhill 

39,964.62 

63,942.47 

117,894.80 

44,205.75 

116,874.61 

489,681.94 

Total 

$1,671,363.09 

$2,465,207.44 

$2,914,683.32 

$3,267,639.87 

$3,284,207.44 

$18,392,042.04 

•Amounts  estimated  from  best  available  data. 


ROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS. 

By  H.  L.  Bowlby,  State  Highway  Engineer. 


The  1913  Legislature  passed  a Highway 
aw,  creating  a State  Highway  Com- 
lission  and  the  position  of  the  State 
lighway  Engineer.  During  the  eleven 
ears  up  to  January  1,  1914,  there  has 
een  expended  in  Oregon  by  the  county 
ourts  of  the  state,  for  the  construction 
f roads  and  bridges,  the  sum  of 
18,392,042.04. 

The  approach  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
ixposition  in  1915  awakened  the  people 
f Oregon  to  the  necessity  of  immediately 
nproving  the  principal  trunk  roads, 
'aking  advantage  of  the  existence  of  a 
Itate  Highway  Department,  five  counties 
aised  in  1913  and  1914,  81,700,000,  the 
;reater  part  of  which  was  spent  during 
914  on  the  Pacific  Highway  and  the 
Columbia  Highway.  This  work  was 

fione  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
>_f  the  State  Highway  Commission.  Be- 
ides  this  amount,  the  Highway  Com- 
oission  has  expended  the  sum  of  §225,000 
>n  improved  roads  in  various  coimties  of 


the  state.  The  county  courts  of  the  state 
during  the  year  1914  expended  approx- 
imately four  million  dollars  on  county 
roads  and  bridges. 

During  the  summer  of  1915,  the  Colum- 
bia Highway  will  be  open  to  traffic 
from  Pendleton,  Umatilla  County,  to 
the  sea.  During  the  season  of  1914  and 
the  spring  of  1915,  97  miles  of  newly 
located  road  will  have  been  completed 
on  this  stretch  of  the  Columbia  High- 
way. Besides  this  there  will  have  been 
built  19  miles  of  paved  road  on  this 
highway,  consisting  of  concrete  pave- 
ment and  warrenite  pavement.  On  the 
Pacific  Highway  in  1914,  Jackson  County, 
there  was  graded  27  miles  of  new  road- 
way, and  15  miles  of  pavement  was  con- 
structed. This  pavement  consists  of  10 
miles  of  concrete  hard-surface  and  5 
miles  of  asphalt. 

In  Multnomah  County,  special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  building  of  the 
Columbia  Highway  from  Portland  east, 
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through  to  the  Waterfalls  Section.  Nine 
beautiful  waterfalls  are  passed  by  this 
road,  and  all  the  streams  are  bridged 
with  reinforced  concrete  bridges  and 
viaducts  of  unique  and  attractive  design. 


All  of  the  roads  that  have  been  bui 
during  the  past  two  years  have  bee 
roads  of  great  value  to  the  agricultura 
sections  of  the  state  as  well  as  developin 
the  most  scenic  attractions  of  Oregon. 


LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  OREGON. 

By  O.  P.  Hoff,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 


Although  Oregon  is  largely  undevel- 
oped, and  regarded  throughout  the  East 
as  a new  country,  bristling  with  oppor- 
tunity and  overflowing  with  “milk  and 
honey,”  the  conditions  that  confront  the 
laboring  man  here  are  very  much  the 
same  as  prevail  in  other  states  with  unde- 
veloped resources  and  infant  industries, 
proportion  of  population  taken  into 
consideration. 

Oregon’s  undeveloped  resources  are 
truly  great  and  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them,  but  every  ambition  and  advanced 
system  of  civilization  known  to  the  effete 
East  exists  in  full  flower  in  Oregon. 
There  are  no  “bonanzas”  of  gold  or  silver 
merely  awaiting  the  eye  of  the  casual  ob- 
server. W orkingmen  who  come  to  Oregon 
with  little  except  brawny  arms  and 
willing  hearts  and  hands,  will  find  little 
more  to  repay  them  here  for  the  great 
expense  of  emigrating  to  the  new  country 
than  they  already  have  in  a reasonably 
prosperous  community  in  the  East, 
Middle  West,  North  or  South.  Manual 
labor  is  the  same  here  as  elsewhere. 
Salaried  situations  are  no  different. 
Wages,  compared  to  living  expenses,  are 
so  nearly  similar  to  the  average  of  other 
places  as  to  warrant  no  boasting  of  our 
advantages  in  that  respect.  The  thought- 
ful and  fairly  satisfied  workingman 
should  consider  the  matter  seriously  and 
investigate  fully  before  making  any 
change  in  his  field  of  labor. 

Large  projects  require  many  laborers, 
and  often  these  spring  up  in  Oregon,  but 
the  means  of  bringing  workmen  here  are 
just  as  rapid  and  cheap  as  in  any  section 


of  the  country,  hence  it  is  not  to  be  ex 
pected  that  wages  are  very  much  diffei 
ent.  Oregon’s  advantages  for  laboring 
people,  without  sufficient  accumulations 
to  give  them  a start,  are:  A mild  climate, 
certainty  of  crops,  absence  of  damaging 
storms,  and  opportunities  as  good  as  an 
other  state. 

With  empty  hands,  I question  if  t 
emigrating  workingman  has  much 
gain  over  other  places  by  coming  t' 
Oregon.  If  he,  on  the  other  hand,  ha: 
been  able  to  accumulate  say  $2,000  to 
$3,000  to  start  with,  he  is  then  in  J 
position  to  take  advantage  of  sucll 
opportunities  as  are  offered  by  th0 
state.  During  the  harvesting  seasoi 
there  is  a demand  for  additional  labor 
as  is  also  the  case  with  extensive  railroa< 
building  and  extension  work,  but  ther 
are  periods  when  many  idle  men  ar 
unable  to  find  employment  here,  the 
same  as  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  workingman  who  can  expect  to 
reap  benefits  from  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  this  state  is  he  who  can  securi 
possession  of  a few  acres  of  land  an 
make  a home,  and  such  land  must  b 
procured  by  purchasing  parts  of  subl 
divided  farms  or  tracts  of  logged-o" 
lands,  which  may  be  secured  at  frona 
$20.00  to  $75.00  per  acre.  It  is  a mistake 
to  figure  now  on  getting  valuable  govern-; 
ment  land,  even  out  here,  although  some 
is  to  be  had,  it  is  true,  that  will  yield 
splendidly  to  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price  incident  to  the  hardships 
of  developing  and  improving  it  and  put- 
ting up  with  the  disadvantages  of  iso- 
lated living. 


‘WHAT  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE  IN  OREGON” 


Is  a question  frequently  asked.  Very 
largely  Americans,  and  other  states  of 
the  Union  have  been  heavy  contributors 
to  Oregon’s  population,  ranking  as  fol- 
lows: Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wis- 


* 


consin,  California,  Washington,  Minne-j 
sota,  New  York,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Indir 
Pennsylvania,  Nebraska.  This 


ana, 


statement  is  based  on  United  States 
Census  returns  for  1910. 


FACTS  REGARDING  POPULATION  OF  OREGON— U.  S.  CENSUS. 
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COUNTY. 

} 

Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harney 

Hood  River 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 

Total 

73 


‘City  and  town  population  is  defined  as  places  having  300  inhabitants  or  more.  Rural  population,  percentage,  41.3%. 

tHood  River  County  waB  part  of  Wasco  County  in  1900.  Foreign  born  population,  percentage,  22,8%. 

City  and  town  population,  percentage,  68.7%.  American  born  population,  percentage,  77.2%. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OREGON:  A STORY  OF  PROGRESS. 

By  P.  L.  Campbell,  LL.  D.,  President  University  of  Oregon. 


Educationally,  Oregon  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  advancing  at  a rate  which 
gives  the  state  a fair  claim  to  stand 
among  the  most  progressive  common- 
wealths. On  the  basis  of  the  common 
school  system,  elementary  education 
has  long  been  both  compulsory  and  uni- 
versal. Supplementing  the  primary  and 
grammar  instruction  of  the  pioneer  days, 
Oregon  has  built  up  a high  school  system 
which  has  now  reached  the  stage  of 
demonstrated  efficiency.  Four-year  high 
schools  dot  practically  every  county  in 
the  state.  The  fruits  of  this  great 
achievement  of  the  people  of  Oregon 
were  decidedly  apparent  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  school  year  at  both  the 
University  and  the  Agricultural  College. 
Few  students  presented  themselves  at 
either  institutioh  without  full  secondary 


preparation,  with  the  immediate  result, 
of  course,  of  an  immense  improvement 
in  the  possibilities  of  results  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  earlier  years  of  the  collegiate 
course. 

The  higher  institutions  have  not  only 
felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  years 
of  educational  revival  within  the  state, 
but  themselves  are  entitled  to  much  of 
the  credit  for  bringing  it  to  pass.  The 
burden  of  organizing  and  integrating  the 
entire  educational  system  into  a bal- 
anced whole  of  co-operating  and  recipro- 
cating parts  has  been  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  every  professor  in  the  higher 
institutions,  and  they  have  bent  them- 
selves with  a will  to  the  task.  No  part  of 
the  state  but  has  received  visit  after 
visit  from  experts  and  educators  from  the 
University  and  College;  no  high  school 


HOW  OREGON  RANKS  EDUCATIONALLY. 

In  1914  Oregon  Employed  More  Teachers  and  Expended  More  Money,  in  proportion 
to  population,  as  is  Shown  in  the  Following  Comparison  with 
Other  States — 1910  Census  Figures. 


STATE. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Salaries, 

Superintendents 
and  Teachers.* 

Total 

Expenditures. 

Alabama 

3,037 

5,719 

8,756 

-$  2,746,473.00 

8 2,904,537.00 

Arizona 

142 

709 

851 

695,106.00 

1,000,628.00 

Arkansas 

4,453 

5,069 

9,522 

2,708,367.00 

3,187,083.00 

California 

1,509 

9,800 

11,369 

10,430,898.00 

18,210,747.00 

Colorado 

812 

4,388 

5,200 

3,336,715.00 

5,211,186.00 

Connecticut 

327 

4,950 

5,277 

2,962,124.00 

5,450,006.00' 

Delaware 

136 

857 

993 

411,520.00 

604,796.00 

District  of  Columbia 

187 

1,444 

1,631 

1,460,594.00 

2,679,564.00 

Florida 

1,035 

2,980 

4,015 

1,109,968.00 

1,773,720.00 

Georgia 

3,069 

9,556 

12,625 

2,158,356.00 

4,419,596.00 

Idaho 

567 

1,665 

2,232 

1,225,890  00 

2,175,063.00 

Illinois 

5,438 

23,946 

29,384 

17,287,771.00 

34,036,195.00 

Indiana 

6,156 

11,111 

17,267 

9,024,559.00 

14,910,500.00 

Iowa 

2,689 

24,909 

27,598 

8,335,917.00 

12,707,210,00 

Kansas 

2,430 

11,037 

13,467 

5,773,342.00 

9,812,671.00 

Kentucky 

4,620 

6,480 

11,100 

3,746,180.00 

5,648,644.00 

Maine 

832 

6,625 

7,457 

1,819,500.00 

2,934,203.00 

Michigan 

2,508 

15,479 

17,987 

8,622,071.00 

14,596,819.00 

Minnesota 

1,811 

13,346 

15,157 

7,369,244.00 

13,724,437.00 

Mississippi 

3,162 

7,004 

10,166 

2,136,126.00 

2,726,248.00 

Missouri 

4,838 

13,527 

18,365 

8,126,232.00 

13,067,193.00 

Montana 

270 

1,980 

2,250 

1,452,039.00 

2,633,521.00 

Nebraska  

1,312 

9,787 

11,099 

4,562,945.00 

7,454,215.00 

New  York 

5,281 

39,793 

45,074 

36,651,566.00 

51,861,986.00 

North  Carolina 

3,185 

8,031 

11,216 

2,245,974.00 

3,037,907.00 

North  Dakota 

1,285 

6,102 

7,387 

2,501,102.00 

4,549,660.00 

Ohio 

8,640 

19,201 

27,841 

14,599,273.00 

25,500,216.00 

Oklahoma 

2,482 

6,991 

9,473 

3,864,871.00 

6,739,216.00 

OREGON 

8S3 

3,590 

4,453 

2,299,689.00 

5,062,580.37 

South  Dakota 

1,006 

5,059 

6,065 

1,997,719.00 

3,825,273.00 

Utah 

629 

1,740 

2,369 

1,402,828.00 

3,052,990.00 

Wyoming 

141 

968 

1,109 

487,260.00 

796,021.00 

OREGON  (1914) 

1,101 

4,650 

5,751 

3,631,210.97 

7,199,471.73 

•Includes  salaries  of  tcaohers  only. 
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at  has  been  brought  into  close  and 
elpful  relation  with  the  system  as  a 
•hole.  The  University’s  extension  de- 
artment  sends  dozens  of  men  into  the 
arious  parts  of  the  state  each  month; 
tie  College  has  for  some  years  charged 
self  with  the  task  of  developing  agri- 
ultural  and  vocational  education  on  the 
scondary  plane — summer  schools  are 
pened  each  year  and  welcome  hundreds 
f teachers,  and  scores  of  young  gradu- 
tes  complete  their  academic  work  each 
pring  and  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
)regon  schools  in  the  fall. 

The  higher  institutions  themselves  are 
erforming  their  work  among  their  own 
tudents  in  a way  that  earns  frequent 
ommendatory  notice  from  outside  the 
tate,  and  brings  to  each  of  them  each 
ear  a large  increase  in  student  attend- 


75 

ance.  The  University  is  in  the  “Class 
A Star”  grade,  and  its  activities  at 
Eugene  in  liberal,  professional  and  voca- 
tional education  are  ranked  on  a par  with 
those  of  the  leading  state  universities. 
The  College  of  Medicine  at  Portland 
takes  the  highest  rank  among  institu- 
tions of  that  kind.  The  Agricultural 
College  draws  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  even  from  states  having 
first-class  agricultural  colleges  of  their 
own.  Both  University  and  College  are 
in  a state  of  rapid  development,  and 
at  each  place  new  facilities  are  being 
added  this  year.  All  efforts  are  devoted 
to  deepening  and  broadening  the  type 
of  education  offered  and  to  passing  on 
its  benefits  with  ever  increasing  effect- 
iveness to  all  the  people  of  the  state. 

A work  of  the  utmost  importance  is 

(Continued  on  page  77.) 


OREGON  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT. 

Public  Schools — School  Year  1913-1914. 


COUNTY. 

Number  of 
Children 

4 to  20 
Years. 

Sch< 

Male. 

xil  Enrollme 

Female. 

nt. 

Total. 

Av.  No. 
Days  in 
School 
Year. 

Av.  Daily 
Attend- 
ance. 

laker 

5,903 

1,921 

1,851 

3,772 

148.0 

3,449.5 

lenton 

3,921 

1,602 

1,279 

2,881 

121.4 

2,116.8 

Clackamas 

11,607 

3,510 

3,350 

6,860 

151.0 

5,671.0 

llatsop 

4,784 

1,437 

1,321 

2,758 

160.0 

2,615.01 

Columbia 

3,845 

1,298 

1,309 

2,607 

166.5 

1,994.7 

2kx>s 

7,797 

2.400 

2,291 

4,691 

132.0 

3,980.0 

Urook 

3,634 

1,295 

1,177 

2,472 

138.0 

2,069.0 

Surry 

832 

346 

307 

653 

* 

* 

Douelas 

6,638 

2,354 

2,115 

4,469 

138.0 

4,207.0 

jllliam 

1,122 

407 

360 

767 

134.0 

643.6 

3rant 

1,904 

687 

718 

1,405 

141.1 

1,293.6 

Harney 

1,238 

312 

342 

654 

140.0 

639.0 

Hood  River 

2,010 

730 

758 

1,488 

165  0 

1,266.0 

Tackson 

6,806 

2,541 

2,426 

4,967 

152.0 

4,468.0 

Josephine 

2,772 

983 

956 

1,939 

152.0 

1,540.37 

Klamath . 

2,547 

877 

894 

1,771 

142.0 

1,665.0 

Lake 

1.518 

541 

450 

991 

148. 0 

844.0 

Lane 

11.985 

4,091 

4,402 

8,493 

150.0 

7,050.0 

Lincoln 

2.0S0 

672 

680 

1,352 

134.6 

1,205.0 

Linn 

^ 8,413 

2,923 

2,720 

5,643 

143.0 

5,283.0 

Malheur 

3,013 

1,279 

2,114 

3,393 

147.0 

2,025.0 

Marion 

13,566 

4,102 

3.S10 

7,912 

145.0 

7,632.0 

Morrow 

1,430 

'553 

500 

1,053 

135.0 

981.8 

Multnomah 

49,667 

15,964 

16,003 

31,967 

166.0 

33,910.3 

Polk 

5,082 

1,715 

1,557 

3,272 

144.0 

2,971.5 

Sherman 

690 

381 

351 

732 

149.1 

661.0 

Tillamook 

2,030 

753 

725 

1,478 

150.0 

1,272.0 

Umatilla 

7,143 

2,418 

2,218 

4,636 

146.0 

4,311.3 

Union 

5,487 

2,044 

2,031 

4,075 

145.0 

3,436.0 

Wallowa 

3,017 

1,109 

678 

2,087 

123.0 

2,019.0 

Wasco 

3,971 

1,410 

1,272 

2,682 

144.0 

2,120.0 

Washington 

8,222 

2,577 

2,438 

5,015 

155.0 

4,229.0 

Wheeler 

904 

324 

388 

712 

141.0 

670.2 

Yamhill 

7,197 

2,378 

2,447 

4,825 

142.0 

4,629.6 

Totals 

202,389 

67,934 

66,538 

134,472 

155.25 

122,869.28 
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erformed  by  the  State  Normal  School 
t Monmouth.  This  school  is  an  excel- 
jnt  training  place  for  teachers  of  pri- 
lary  and  grammar  grades.  The  insti- 
ution  is  rich  in  historical  associations 
,nd  fine  traditions.  No  activity  within 
he  state  is  more  essential  to  Oregon’s 
rogress  at  this  time  than  the  efficient 
raining  of  a continually  increasing  num- 
>er  of  teachers,  and  the  progressiveness 
>f  the  population  is  shown  by  their 
learty  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
State  Normal  School.  In  general  intelli- 
gence and  in  school  attendance,  Oregon 
•anks  high  in  the  list  of  states. 

A number  of  independent  colleges  also 
nake  consistent  claim  for  recognition  on 
;he  basis  of  their  meritorious  contribu- 
;ion  to  the  educational  life  of  the  state. 
These  are  Albany  College,  the  Presby- 
terian school;  McMinnville  College,  a 
Baptist  institution;  Pacific  University, 
at  Forest  Grove,  which,  although  non- 
sectarian, is  affiliated  with  the  Congre- 
gational church;  Willamette  University, 
founded  by  Methodist  missionaries  in 
1840;  the  new  Reed  College  at  Portland, 
an  endowed  independent  institution; 
Pacific  College,  at  Newberg,  a Quaker 
school;  the  United  Brethren  College  at 
Philomath;  Mt.  Angel  College  at  Mt. 
Angel,  and  Columbia  University  at  Port- 
land, Catholic  institutions;  Milton  Col- 
lege, in  Eastern  Oregon,  and  several 
other  schools  of  academic  and  semi-col- 
legiate  grade. 


The  special  state  institutions  for  the 
training  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  at  Salem, 
are  well  equipped  and  managed  and  have 
both  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
citizens-. 

No  Western  state  is  essentially  less 
“Western,”  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
term,  than  Oregon.  Settlers  from  East- 
ern and  Middle  West  states  here  find 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  “home  folks,” 
familiar  associations  and  the  customary 
social  and  educational  privileges.  Oregon 
has  been  very  largely  opened  up  and 
developed  by  those  stronger  spirits  from 
from  the  East  who  have  sought  the  state 
because  of  belief  in  its  great  special 
resources  and  in  the  unwonted  oppor- 
tunities it  affords  the  individual  for 
expressing  himself  both  socially  and 
politically.  Remote  valleys,  as  well  as 
the  larger  centers,  boast  their  compara- 
tively large  university  clubs  and  the 
marked  culture  of  their  citizens.  Liter- 
ary and  social  clubs,  commercial  and 
civic  and  welfare  clubs,  all  kindred 
organizations,  find  in  Oregon  a fostering 
atmosphere.  The  newcomer  finds  the 
social,  political  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  state  to  be  organic  and  inspiring  to 
an  unusual  degree. 

The  newcomer  will  find  in  Oregon  all 
that  his  past  habits  have  led  him  to 
require  for  himself  and  his  family,  com- 
bined with  the  vital  and  refreshing 
“something  more”  which  Oregon  may 
claim  as  peculiarly  her  own. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  OREGON— 1914. 

Number  of  Pupils  Attending,  Male  and  Female,  and  Number  of  Teachers  Employed. 
(Primary,  Grammar  and  High  School  Grades — Colleges  Not  Included). 


Pupils. 


Teachers  Employed. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Clackamas 

171 

289 

460 

2 

9 

11 

42 

78 

120 

7 

7 

Coos 

14 

40 

54 

1 

3 

4 

9 

14 

23 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Lane 

44 

61 

105 

12 

12 

Linn 

100 

150 

250 

6 

10 

16 

6 

6 

1 

1 

Marion 

379 

359 

73S 

24 

29 

53 

Multnomah 

3.543 

1,967 

5,510 

164 

138 

302 

Polk 

23 

36 

59 

5 

1 

6 

Tillamook 

23 

27 

50 

3 

3 

Umatilla 

114 

182 

296 

6 

15 

21 

Union 

50 

75 

125 

5 

5 

Wallowa 

3 

8 

1 

1 

Wasco 

39 

93 

132 

8 

8 

14 

Washington 

46 

39 

85 

7 

7 

Yamhill 

360 

325 

685 

18 

25 

43 

Total 

4,962 

3,746 

8,708 

233 

277 

510 

78 
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SCHOOL  CHILDREN’S  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORK  AND 

SCHOOL  FAIRS. 

By  J.  A.  Churchill,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Boys’  and  girls’  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial work,  in  connection  with  the 
schools  of  the  state,  promises  more  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

_ The  organization  of  clubs  in  all  schools, 
city  and  country,  where  there  are  five 
or  more  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  19,  who  are  willing  to  take  up 
the  work,  has  made  it  possible  to  sys- 
tematize the  work  and  give  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  new  educational 
features  not  possible  heretofore.  The 
present  plan  was  adopted  after  a very 
thorough  study  of  club  work  for  boys 
and  girls,  as  it  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
various  states.  In  this  advanced  educa- 
tional movement,  the  department  has 
had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  through  its  Ex- 
tension Department,  and  the  Department 


of  Agriculture,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
work  offered  to  the  young  people  is! 
included  in  10  leading  projects,  as  follows ; 
Corn  growing,  potato  growing,  canning1 
and  preserving,  cooking  and  baking, 
poultry  raising,  sewing,  pig  raising,  gar^i 
dening,  dairy  herd  record  keeping  andj 
manual  arts.  The  capital  prize  in  each’ 
one  of  these  10  projects  will  be  a trip  tq 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex-; 
position  at  San  Francisco  in  1915,  with 
all  expenses  paid  for  the  prize  winners,  by 
Oregon  business  men. 

A camp  and  school,  on  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  for  boys  from  all  the  counties 
of  the  state  who  are  prize  winners  in 
their  respective  counties,  is  another 
educational  feature  of  this  year’s  plan. 
These  boys  will  come  together  for  a week 
as  guests  of  the  State  Fair  Board. 


COST  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  1914. 


County. 

Teachers’ 
Salaries 
School  Year. 

Total 

Expenditures 
School  Year. 

Value  of 
School  Houses 
and  Grounds. 

Value  of 
Furniture  and 
Apparatus. 

Baker 

$ 86,492.70 

$ 148,652.84 

$ 244,981.91 

$ 29,840.47 

Benton 

61,420.54 

102,780.27 

159,850.00 

17,946.00 

Clackamas 

148,144.91 

293,363.62 

406,110.33 

56,318.60 

Clatsop 

70,252  98 

121,511  95 

239,042.28 

28,285.13 

Columbia 

60,524.00 

103,296.73 

174,045.00 

27,315.00 

Coos 

101,028.50 

210,938.58 

460,015.00 

41,601.30 

Crook 

61,278.49 

143,088.50 

1,674.13 

21,924.00 

7,868.81 

7,868.81 

* 

* 

Douglas 

104,598.19 

208,074.59 

291,540.00 

51,537.00 

Gilliam 

21,720.75 

31,266.09 

75,000.00 

8,500.00 

Grant 

33,719.08 

50,619.14 

74,500.00 

21,500.00 

Harney 

19,286.20 

42,190.02 

59,000.00 

8,600.00 

Hood  River 

45,603.37 

75,972.46 

145,112. 12 

12,370.55 

Jackson 

136,521.62 

249,511.39 

600,000.00 

60,000.00 

Josephine 

66,590.07 

93,469.98 

187,165.00 

32,439.00 

Klamath 

51,142.98 

93,796.71 

223,810.00 

27,150.00 

Lake 

34,676.90 

49,659.32 

120,200.00 

13,505.00 

Lane 

181,533.09 

368,487.47 

600,090.00 

67,000.00 

Lincoln 

25,231.35 

54,655.30 

51,375.00 

15,060.00 

Linn 

117,879.16 

197,289.69 

410,138.00 

48,240.00 

Malheur 

52,996.67 

83,536.63 

180,525.00 

15,997.28 

Marion 

182,545.72 

306,053.85 

559,415.00 

61,448.00 

Morrow 

35,293.52 

95,420.73 

89,675.00 

13.030.00 

Multnomah 

1,210,757.72 

2,738,073.92 

6,595.859.00 

381.418.00 

Polk 

72,379.57 

136,083 . 64 

249,746.00 

29.579.00 

Sherman 

28,286.22 

47,398.01 

52,150.00 

9.973.00 

Tillamook 

41,389.27 

76,112.75 

119,551  00 

15,904.64 

Umatilla 

133.609.75 

254,128.52 

622,465.00 

81,902.00 

Union 

96,608-85 

180,932.21 

367,405.00 

45,500.00 

Wallowa 

59,564.79 

84,460.06 

120,345.00 

17,738.00 

Wasco 

68,064.29 

104,477.24 

158,690.00 

23,089.50 

Washington 

98,648.83 

204,828.64 

377,017.00 

113,715.00 

Wheeler 

17,610.00 

24,676.49 

37,800.00 

5,000.00 

Yamhill 

107,942.08 

216,795  58 

452,010.00 

44,070.00 

Totals 

$3,631,210.97 

$7,199,471.73 

$14,506,301.77 

$1,447,496.47 

* No  report. 
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bounty  superintendents  are  interested  in 
;his  work,  are  giving  it  their  hearty 
support,  and  are  planning  for  local  fairs, 
wherever  possible,  leading  up  to  the 
County  Fairs  and  to  the  State  Fair  and 
State  Contest. 


The  Fair  will  be  the  natural  result  of 
work  done  by  the  club  members,  and  the 
prizes  are  considered  of  minor  importance 
as  compared  with  the  value  of  work  done, 
influence  in  character  building,  and  prep- 
aration for  life. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED. 

School  Year  1914. 


COUNTY. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Baker 

12 

94 

106 

Benton 

34 

90 

124 

Clackamas 

50 

229 

279 

Clatsop 

13 

97 

110 

Columbia 

18 

.84 

102 

32 

156 

188 

Crook 

46 

101 

147 

Curry 

14 

17 

31 

Douglas 

69 

193 

262 

Gilliam 

7 

49 

56 

Grant 

16 

50 

66 

Harney 

17 

36 

53 

Hood  River 

9 

58 

67 

Jackson 

43 

190 

233 

Josephine 

17 

74 

91 

Klamath 

15 

76 

91 

19 

44 

63 

63 

352 

415 

Lincoln 

24 

66 

90 

53 

207 

260 

Malheur 

28 

70 

98 

Marion 

54 

246 

300 

Morrow 

9 

60 

69 

M ultnomah 

156 

962 

1.118 

Polk 

27 

128 

155 

Sherman 

9 

46 

55 

Tillamook 

12 

78 

90 

Umatilla 

47 

177 

224 

Union 

29 

132 

161 

Wallowa 

31 

76 

107 

Wasco 

25 

100 

125 

Washington 

49 

150 

199 

Wheeler 

9 

34 

43 

Yamhill 

50 

155 

205 

Totals 

1,101 

4,650 

5,751 

OREGON’S  HEALTH  STANDARD. 

By  Dr.  Calvin  S.  White,  Secretary  Oregon  State  Board  of  Health. 


In  1913,  4,080  males  and  2,634  females,  a 
total  of  6,714,  died  in  Oregon  from  all 
causes.  During  the  same  period  5,803 
boys  and  5,230  girls,  a total  of  11,033, 
were  born.  The  total  number  of  births 
was  a little  less  than  in  1912. 

Those  pestilential  scourges  that  claim 
so  many  victims  in  less  favored  portions 
of  the  globe  are  not  nearly  so  virulent 
here.  For  example,  there  were  69  deaths 
from  scarlet  fever,  smallpox  claimed  2, 
diphtheria  23,  and  scarlet  fever  28.  This 


from  a total  population  of  approximately 
800,000  is  a low  mortality  rate  for  epi- 
demic and  contagious  diseases. 

Of  tuberculosis  we  can  not  speak  so  well, 
as  647  deaths,  or  practically  10  per  cent, 
were  caused  from  the  great  white  plague. 
A proper  conception  of  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  stopping  the 
nefarious  practice  of  shipping  patients 
from  one  climate  to  another,  as  far  as 
the  medical  practice  is  concerned,  yet 
a considerable  number  are  transported 
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from  one  state  to  another  in  quest  of  a 
cure  for  this  disease.  Oregon  welcomes 
the  healthy,  but  holds  out  little  if  any 
hope  to  those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 

During  1913  there  were  700  deaths 
caused  by  violence.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  most  of  our  industries 
are  attended  with  considerable  risk_  of 
life.  Logging  and  railroad  construction 
claim  a certain  proportion  of  those  who 
labor.  Our  fishing  industries,  particu- 
larly at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
where  in  quest  of  gain  they  grow  a little 
more  daring  each  year,  take  heavy  toll 
in  drownings. 

As  far  as  occupational  diseases  are  con- 
cerned, those  that  afflict  the  more 
densely  populated  states  do  not  especially 


affect  us.  This  because  most  of  our  in-/ 
dustries  involve  working  in  wood  and  are* 
attended  with  little  or  no  danger  and  be^ 
causethe  manufacture  of  paints, dye-stuffs, 
etc.,  in  this  state  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  ! 

Our  legislators  have  been  alive  to  their 
duty  touching  public  health  matters  and 
have  passed  much  advanced  legislation. 
Each  case  of  tuberculosis  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  health  authorities.  Rooms 
occupied  by  tuberculosis  patients  must 
be  renovated  and  disinfected  before  they 
can  be  occupied  again.  Every  poor  farm 
and  charitable  institution  is  subject  to 
frequent  inquisitive  visits  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
must  conform  to  rules  and  regulations.^ 
adopted  by  the  Board,  and  must  be  I 


AVERAGE  SALARIES  PAID  TEACHERS. 


COUNTY. 

Average  Monthly 
Salaries  of  Teachers 
1914. 

Average  monthly 
salaries  of  teach- 
ers in  one-room 
buildings  for  1914. 

Average  monthly 
salaries  of  assist- 
ant teachers  in 
schools  having 
more  than  one 
room  for  1914. 

Average  monthly 
salaries  of  princi- 
pals of  buildings 
of  more  than  one 

room  for  1914. 

Average  annual! 

salaries  of  city 

superintendents 

in  districts  of  the 

first  class  for  1914. 

Men. 

Women. 

Baker 

$ 90.90 

$63.62 

$ 68.00 

$ 75.00 

$115.00 

$2,400.00 

Benton* 

70.94 

52.53 

58.00 

71.70 

81.00 

1,500.00 

Clackamas 

81.23 

58.22 

59.50 

84.90 

65.95 

1,900.00 

Clatsop 

103.00 

80.00 

66.00 

70.00 

97.50 

2,000.00 

100.20 

64.30 

62.36 

64.98 

96.54 

78.91 

60.16 

57.00 

63.00 

100.76 

73.00 

62.00 

60.94 

65.80 

101.66 

70.00 

60.00 

60  00 

65.00 

80.00 

Douglas  

69.29 

57.00 

54.00 

65.92 

99.50 

1,500.00 

83.09 

60.08 

55.10 

71.30 

105.00 

90.91 

68.06 

70.00 

71.67 

96.67 

69.13 

61.72 

60.00 

69.00 

100.00 

110.00 

73.00 

68.00 

74.00 

95.50 

Jackson* 

99.36 

67.53 

56.86 

75.07 

100.55 

1,900.00 

Josephine* 

75.40 

60.00 

60.00 

62.00 

78.00 

1,800.00 

Klamath 

105.62 

73.80 

68.80 

71.60 

91.60 

1,800.00 

82.00 

69.20 

67.50 

70.25 

103.75 

Lane* 

83.16 

63.71 

55.00 

50.00 

100.00 

2,500.00 

67.00 

58.50 

52.85 

65.00 

86.50 

Linn* 

72.00 

54.00 

56.00 

68.00 

90.00 

2,000.00 

101.00 

62.00 

62.00 

77.50 

82.50 

Marion 

87.00 

65.50 

58.40 

73.45 

85.23 

2,250.00 

95 . 56 

65.45 

60.56 

75.23 

119.67 

Multnomah* 

107.15 

66.00 

166.10 

t62 . 30 

t80 . 80 

t 1,900  00 

Polk* 

79.95 

54.09 

52.93 

56.60 

84.40 

1,200.00 

105.00 

66.45 

57.34 

70.00 

111.30 

77.00 

64.00 

60.00 

64.40 

81.50 

Umatilla 

101.07 

73.70 

68.82 

85.99 

113.92 

2,250.00 

Union* 

96.07 

63.19 

65.00 

62.50 

103.00 

1,500.00 

65.75 

59.90 

58.00 

74.00 

115.00 

Wasco* 

74.10 

58.50 

58.93 

69.37 

102.50 

2,000.00 

85.00 

60.00 

68.00 

65.00 

105.00 

96.44 

57.25 

50.00 

61.25 

90.00 

Yamhill* 

79.32 

55.93 

55.00 

55.00 

75.00 

1,575.00 

Average 

$86.05 

$62.98 

$60.50 

$68.43 

$95.16 

$1,923.43 

’Has  County  High  School  Fund.  tCity  of  Portland  not  included. 
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•ensed  before  they  can  receive  patients. 
| vis  is  advantageous  in  that  it  prevents 
e filthy,  insanitary  conditions  that 
ive  disgraced  such  institutions  in  other 
ates  from  obtaining  here,  and  it  also 
sures  the  proper  feeding  and  clothing 
the  inmates. 

Another  law  that  has  attracted  con- 
derable  attention  and  which  merits  the 
onsideration  of  legislators  in  other 
;ates  is  the  one  requiring  certificates 
f freedom  from  venereal  diseases  from 
len  applying  for  marriage  licenses.  It 
(ms  assailed  in  the  beginning,  but  wise 
onsideration  has  made  it  many  friends, 
nd  I believe  it  will  not  be  long  until 
imilar  legislation  will  be  enacted  in 
very  state  in  the  union. 

As  far  as  public  health  and  disease 


prevention  problems  are  concerned,  Ore- 
gon is  in  the  van  with  the  most  progres- 
sive states,  and  asks  of  its  citizens — those 
already  here  and  prospective  ones — that 
they  do  their  share  toward  keeping  this 
state  wh'at  it  is  now,  a modern  paradise. 

Oregon  has  lowest  mortality  rate  of 
any  state  in  the  Union,  the  annual 
death  rate  for  the  year  1913,  for  Port- 
land, where  the  official  record  is  kept, 
being  9.5  per  1,000  population,  as 
against  14.3  in  New  York  City;  17  in 
Kansas  City;  19.8  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 15.7 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  17.53  in  Philadelphia; 
15.9  in  San  Francisco;  18.98  in  New 
Orleans;  19.02  in  Sacramento;  16.4  inN 
Boston;  13.7  in  Denver;  15.7  in  Chicago; 
17.23  in  Louisville,  Ky.;  14.46  in  St. 
Louis. 


TAXATION  IN  OREGON. 

By  Chas.  V.  Galloway,  Member  State  Tax  Commission. 


In  Oregon  the  county  is  the  unit  for 
assessments,  and  valuations  of  all  prop- 
erty, both  real  and  personal,  are  made 
annually.  The  county  assessor  is  an 
elective  officer,  his  term  being  four  years. 
All  assessments  of  property  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  ownership  and  value  as  of 
March  1 each  year. 

The  law  requires  that  valuations  of  all 
property  for  assessment  purposes  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  actual  cash 
value.  But,  as  is  usually  the  case,  ratios 
of  assessed  to  actual  value  in  the  several 
counties  vary  to  a considerable  extent. 
The  average  ratio  of  assessed  to  actual 
value  of  property  in  Oregon  for  the  year 
1914  was  about  66per  cent. 

The  State  Tax  Commission,  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
State  Treasurer  and  two  Commissioners, 
assesses  the  property  of  public  service 
companies  doing  business  in  this  state, 
and  apportions  such  assessments  or 
valuations  among  the  counties  in  or 
through  which  the  companies  operate. 
Taxes  are  levied  against  this  class  of 
property  and  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  taxes  are  levied  and 
collected  in  the  county. 

The  general  property  tax  system  is  in 
vogue  in  Oregon  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, is  taxed  for  state  and  local  pur- 
poses. No  poll  tax  of  any  character  is 
collected  in  Oregon.  Under  a recent  law 
all  household  furniture  in  use  in  homes 
and  all  personal  effects  in  use  are  exempt 
from  taxation.  About  four-fifths  of  the 
revenue  required  for  state  purposes  is 
obtained  through  direct  taxation.  The 


remainder  is  derived  from  taxes  on  in- 
surance companies,  corporation  licenses 
and  fees,  inheritance  taxes  and  sundry 
items.  Apportionment  of  direct  state 
taxes  to  be  collected  from  the  counties  is 
made  by  the  State  Tax  Commission, 
after  equalizing  and  adjusting  to  a 
common  basis  each  year  the  totals  of  the 
assessment  rolls  of  the  several  coun- 
ties. 

The  County  Board  of  Equalization, 
consisting  of  the  County  Judge,  County 
Clerk  and  Assessor,  meets  on  t-he  second 
Monday  of  September  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  and  equalizing  the 
county  assessment  roll.  This  board 
remains  in  session  one  month,  unless  its 
work  is  completed  within  a shorter  time. 
All  levies  are  extended  on  the  tax  roll  in 
the  months  of  December  and  January. 

If  one-half  of  the  taxes  charged  on  any 
assessment  is  paid  before  April  1,  the 
remainder  is  not  subject  to  interest, 
penalty  or  delinquency  until  October  1 
following;  where  one-half  is  not  so  paid, 
cumulative  penalties  of  one  per  cent  for 
each  month  are  added  until  September  1, 
when  such  unpaid  taxes  become  delin- 
quent. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
matters  of  taxation  in  Oregon,  and 
changes-  in  policies  and  methods  are 
being  proposed.  While  we  are,  of  course, 
unable  to  foretell  the  exact  result  of  this 
movement,  it  seems  certain  that  im- 
portant modifications  and  improvements 
of  our  general  tax  systems  will  soon  be 
made.  The  people  of  Oregon  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  secure  tax  laws  as 
good  as  can  be  found  in  any  state. 
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BANK  STATEMENT. 

HOWING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF 

BUSINESS  DECEMBER  31,  1914. 


Combined  Fi2ur<s  of  all 
Banks  id  the  State, 
December  31, 1914. 

PORTLAND  BANKS. 
December  31,  1914. 

262 

23 

RESOURCES. 


f 1.  Loans  and  discounts 

I 2.  Overdrafts 

j 3.  Securities,  bonds  etc 

I 4.  Banking  house,  furniture  and  fixtures 

5.  Other  real  estate  owned 

6.  Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

7.  Due  from  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

8.  Due  from  Banks  (not  reserve  agents) . 

9.  Due  from  approved  reserve  agents:  — 

10.  Checks  and  other  cash  items 

11.  Exchangesforclearinghou.se 

12.  Cash  on  hand 


$90,073,324.88 

294,361,41 

17.040,019.25 

4,321,255.31 

1,778,299.89 

139,449.99 

1,436,806.57 

17,003,792.69 

770.C08.V4 

1,306,809.87 

13,279,742.97 


$45,907,230.89 

107.114.00 
10,993,482.40 

680,621.35 
945,023  49 

67.800.00 
902,825.45 

9,055,308.67 

571,348.28 

1,200,601.62 

8,273,590.81 


Total  cash  on  hand  and  due  from  banks 


$33,798,060.84 


$20,003,674.83 


13.  United  States  bonds  to  seem  e circulation 

14.  United  States  bonds  to  secure  deposits  . . 

15.  United  States  bonds  on  hand 

16.  Premiums  on  United  States  bonds 

17.  Five  per  cent  redemption  fund 

18.  Expenses 

19.  Other  items  than  above 


$ 6,538,010  00 
2,352,223.84 
63  080.00 
35,749.16 
429,750.50 
26,627.60 
1,000,486.20 


$ 2.925,000.00 
1,662,613.84 

34.300.00 

22.125.00 
■ 225,750.00 

444  34 

988,703^03 


Totals 


$157,890,698.87 


$84,563,883.18 


LLABILITIES. 


1. 

2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 


12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Capital  stock  paid  in 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 

Total  capital  and  surplus 

Due  to  banks  and  bankers 

Deposits  due  State  Treasurer 

Deposits  subject  to  check  (including  cashier's 

checks  and  cer  tified  checks) 

Demand  certificates  of  oeposit 

Time  certificates  of  deposit 

Savings  deposits 

United  States  postal  deposits 

United  States  deposits 

Deposits  United  States  disbursing  officers 

Total  deposits 

Re-discounts  with  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

Other  notes  and  bills  rediscounted 

Bills  payable 

Certificates  of  deposit  issued  for  money  bor- 
rowed   

National  Bank  notes  outstanding 

Reserved  for  taxes 

Other  items  than  above 


$19,557,650.00 

10,583,105.04 


$30,140,755.04 

$10,506,946.55 

1,242,000.00 

64  567,530.35 
3,706,052.47 
15,113,498.33 
20,030,296.54 
1,519,279.09 
766,454.97 
71,848.83 


$117,523,907.13 

$ 3,000.00 

368,385.40 
589,552.00 

675,000.00 
7,584,140.00 
' 177,198.04 
828,761.26 


$ 9,265,650.00 
14,287,548.63 


$23,553,198.63 

$ 9,530,852.33 
623,000.00 

30,629,390.28 

1.087,293.63 

6,259,806.94 

15,380.711.01 

1,009,703.61 

589,070.63 

70,848.83 


$65,180,677.26 


$ 21,412.82 

235,000.00 


3,977,645.00 

143,446.58 

718,152.89 


Totals 


$157,890,698.87 


$84,563,883.18 


POSTAL  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS. 

Oregon  ranks  as  eleventh  state  and  Portland  sixth  city  in  United  States  in  volume 
of  postal  savings  deposits;  $1,025,000  is  amount  on  deposit  in  Portland,  averaging 
$135  per  depositor.  (March  1915). 
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BAKER  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Baker  is  a county  containing  several 
broad  valleys  and  many  narrow  valleys, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  high 
mountain  ranges.  Along  the  northern  bor- 
der the  perpetually  snow-capped  Wal- 
lowa-Powder  River  or  Eagle  Mountains, 
one  of  the  most  important  spurs  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  Range,  tower  to  a height 
of  9,000  to  9,800  feet  above  sea  level. 
To  the  west  the  main  range  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  is  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet 
high.  Along  the  south  the  Burnt  River 
Mountains  are  from  4,000  to  5,500  feet 
high.  From  about  3,000  to  7,000  feet 
altitude  all  these  mountains  are  heavily 
timbered;  above  7,000  feet  the  bare 
rocks  and  eternal  snow  and  glaciers 
present  a scene  of  wild  grandeur. 
Viewed  from  the  railroad  trains  the 
mountains  do  not  look  high  or  rough, 
but  in  fact  they  are  among  the  highest 
in  the  state  and  the  roughest  in  the  en- 
tire west. 

The  largest  valley  is  that  of  the 
Powder  River,  which  opens  up  at  an 
altitude  of  3,000  to  3,500  feet  into  a 
broad — nearly  level — plain,  constituting 
one  of  the  most  important  open  plains 
of  the  state.  Similar  open  country, 
though  smaller  in  area,  is  found  in  the 
Upper  Burnt  River,  Eagle  and  Pine  Val- 
leys, and  there  is  much  open  rolling 
country  close  to  the  Snake  River,  es- 
pecially along  the  Lower  Powder  River 
and  Eagle  Creek  and  Pine  Creek.  The 
balance  of  the  county  is  mainly  cut  up 
with  narrow  canyons,  in  the  bottoms  of 
which  are  small  irrigated  ranches,  and 
the  slopes  of  which  are  used  for  grazing 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  lowest  altitudes 
of  the  county  are  along  the  Snake  River, 
and  in  small  valleys  close  to  the  Snake. 
In  many  sheltered  nooks  in  these  low 
altitudes  are  produced  peaches,  apricots, 
almonds  and  other  semi-tropical  products. 
In  the  open  prairies  grain  is  grown  with- 
out irrigation  and  hay  under  irrigation. 
Little  fruit  is  grown  commercially  in  the 
uplands,  although  family  orchards  and 
gardens  are  successful. 

Area — 3,060  square  miles,  one-third  the 
size  of  New  Hampshire,  and  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico.  Over 
one-fourth  of  this  area  is  unappropriated 
public  lands;  nearly  one-fourth  is  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  National  Forests, 
which  surmount  the  main  range  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  their  great  spurs, 
the  Wallowa-Powder  River  Mountains. 


Less  than  one-half  of  the  county’s  are' 
is  in  private  ownership,  and  of  thi 
amount,  less  than  150,000  acres,  or 
per  cent  of  the  county’s  area  i 
under  cultivation,  much  of  this  bein 
irrigated.  About  three  times  thi 
amount,  or  400,000  acres,  it  is  estimated 
is  tillable,  but  has  never  felt  the  toucf 
of  the  plow.  These  untouched  tillable! 
lands  are  scattered  throughout  the] 
county,  mostly  on  foothills  and  slopes; 
but  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Pari 
of  this  area  is  irrigable;  the  balance  can 
ultimately  be  farmed  profitably  by  dry 
farming  methods.  : 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 
In  N ational  Forests . . 454, 108 

Public  lands  open  to 

entry 568,399 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 164,743 

Carey  Act  Lands  ....  43,034 

State  School  Lands  . . 18,480 

1,248,764 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  ...  3,181  1 

Cultivated 116,910 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable)  . . . 177,320 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  101,008 

N on-tillable 309,073 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way 2,144 

709,636 


Total  area 1,958,400 

Rank  of  County — Baker  County 
ranks  first  in  Oregon  in  production  of 
hay;  in  irrigated  alfalfa  alone  it  ranks 
second  in  number  of  tons  grown.  It 
is  fourth  in  barley  and  fifth  in  rye.  In 
apricots  it  is  second  in  rank;  in  peaches, 
fourth,  these  products  growing  under 
especially  favorable  conditions  close  to 
the  Snake  River,  and  at  scattered  shel- 
tered places  throughout  the  lower  alti- 
tudes of  the  county.  First  in  gold  pro- 
duction. 

Population — 20,375,  or  7 to  the  square 
mile;  85%  American  born.  Of  the  for- 
eigh  born  one-fourth  is  German  and  the 
remaining  three-fourths  are  principally  ■ 
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Irish,  English,  Swiss  and  Scandinavians. 

County  Seat — Baker. 

Transportation — 176.91  miles  of  rail- 
road; 35  miles  of  navigable  river. 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & Navi- 
gation Company  traverses  county  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  a distance  of 
67  miles.  Sumpter  Valley  Railroad 
operates  from  Baker  over  the  Blue 
Mountains  into  Grant  County.  Oregon 
Short  Line  and  the  Homestead  Branch 
of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  have  a combined 
mileage  of  59%  miles  along  the  Snake 
River.  The  Snake  River  is  navigable 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  for  short 
distances;  no  through  navigation. 

Water — Powder  River,  Snake  River, 
Burnt  River,  Eagle  Creek,  Pine  Creek, 
Rock  Creek,  Marble  Creek,  Deer 
Creek,  and  many  other  smaller  streams 
furnish  water  for  power,  irrigation  and 
domestic  purposes.  There  is  1,000  horse- 
power developed — and  much  more  un- 
developed. Thousands  of  acres  can  be 
irrigated  by  the  storage  of  flood,  waters. 
An  adequate  supply  of  good  well  water 
for  domestic  purposes  can  be  secured 
at  depths  varying  from  6 to  50  feet. 

Industries — Agriculture,  lumber,  stock 
raising,  sheep  and  wool,  mining,  dairying, 
horticulture.  Not  enough  hogs  or 
poultry  are  raised  to  meet  the  demand 
locally,  and  there  is  an  inviting  field  for 
these  lines.  Live  stock  is  one  of  the 
chief  industries.  Baker  is  the  greatest 
gold  producing  county  in  the  state. 

Timber — Lumbering  is  one  of  the 
chief  industries.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
timbered  area  is  in  National  Forests, 
310,189  acres  containing  2,112,443,000 
feet,  mostly  yellow  pine.  In  private 
ownership,  mainly  at  lower  altitudes, 
are  177,320  acres  of  timber,  containing 
approximately  1,560,000,000  feet,  princi- 
pally yellow  pine,  but  some  larch  and  fir. 
Saw  mi’ Is  are  scattered  through  foothills 
in  nearly  every  forested  part  of  the 
state  The  principal  lumber  operations 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  Sumpter,  Whitney 
and  Austin,  tributary  to  the  Sumpter 
Valley  Railroad.  The  largest  saw  mills 
are  at  Baker,  logs  being  hauled  by  rail  to 
mill.  Some  rough  lumber  is  sawed  in 
mountain  saw  mills  and  shipped  to 
Baker,  where  it  is  re-sawed  and  finished. 
Lumber  and  wood  products  yield  nearly 
as  much  to  the  county  as  minerals,  close 
to  $1,500,000.00  annually. 

Minerals — The  county  leads  in  gold 
production  of  the  state;  the  output  for 
1913  being  over  $1,500,000.  Nearly  all 
the  metallic  minerals  exist,  besides  a 


great  number  of  minerals  which  are  of' 
more  interest  to  the  geologist  than  front 
a mineral  standpoint.  Gold,  silver1^ 
copper,  building  stone,  clay,  lime,  lime- 
stone, gypsum,  platinum,  quick-silver, 
lead,  zinc,  antimony,  chromium,  iroD.,: 
asbestos,  etc.  < 

Soils — Consist  of  what  is  known  as 
“Yakima  loam”  which  is  composed  of 
heavy  brown  and  black  sandy  loam  in 
the  valleys,  that  produces  alfalfa,  tim-; 
othy  and  clover.  “Muck”  is  the  name 
given  to  the  soil  consisting  of  brown  and 
black  loam.  Hay  is  the  chief  crop  of 
this  soil.  “Maricopa  sandy  loam”  pro- 
duces anything  in  the  way  of  hardy 
vegetables,  but  requires  irrigation. 
“Volcanic  ash”  is  found  on  the  bench 
and  hill  lands  and  is  best  adapted  to 
fruits,  grains  of  all  kinds  and  alfalfa. 
Eagle,  Pine,  Snake  and  Lower  Burnjt 
River  Valleys  are  especially  adapted  tb 
fruit  growing,  melons  of  all  kinds,  toma- 
toes and  alfalfa.  Grapes  and  English 
walnuts  are  also  grown  in  portions  of 
Eagle  Valley  and  along  the  Snake  River. 
Hay  and  grain  are  the  principal  crops 
in  the  Powder  and  Upper  Burnt  River 
Valleys. 

Irrigable  Lands — Area  segregated 
under  Carey  Act  provisions,  70,000  acres 
— (not  yet  developed).  Under  private 
projects,  50,000  acres.  Irrigation  main- 
tenance is  very  small.  Average  cost 
of  clearing  lands  (sage  brush),  per  acre, 
$5.00.  Well  water  can  be  obtained  from 
8 to  12  feet  in  the  valley  and  at  various 
depths  on  the  hill  lands. 

Nearly  all  the  completed  irrigation 
in  Baker  County  is  in  small  private 
projects.  Baker  is  one  of  the  _ most 
advanced  counties  in  the  state  in  irriga- 
tion enterprises,  most  of  which  have 
been  carried  to  successful  conclusion  by 
farmers. 

Average  Land  Values — Owing  to  top- 
ographical and  other  conditions  of  land 
and  climate,  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the 
value  of  land  in  this  county  according  to 
proximity.  Irrigated  lands,  per  acre, 
cultivated,  $75.00;  uncultivated,  $35.00; 
dry  farming  lands  $25.00;  grazing  land, 
$4.00. 

Logged-ofl  Lands — Total  area  50,000 
acres;  average  value  per  acre,  $5.00; 
average  cost  of  clearing,  per  acre,  $40.00. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  5,903; 
High  School  enrollment,  450;  2 city,  6 
district  and  2 union  high  schools;  68 
school  districts.  Amount  expended  for 
school  purposes  1913,  $135,984.00;  amount 
levied  for  school  purposes,  1914,  general 
fund,  $48,018.55;  special  fund,  $85,552.41 , 
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sessed  Valuation  Tax-  - " . . . . J8/S 

,ble  property,  1914  tax  J1W16M0  |0„1,  lbs 1,500,000  210,000 

xable ' property  public  Poultry XT  000 

lervice  corporations  in  g 773  (532.75 

:ounTotai '.^mrsuTs 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
uto  ftnnntv.  Road  and  bchooi), 


Butter,  Yba.  - - 576, TOO 

Honey,  lbs 100,000 


87,000 

168,980 

8,000 


Total  Value $5,005,730 


tate,  County,  Road 

Public  Highways— Number  of 
X)0.  Improved  with  gravel 
lount  expended  upon  roads 
7,855.82. 

County’s  Products. 


miles 
100; 
(yearly), 


Livestock  in  County. 

Number 

Horses— Mules . . . 10,260 

Cattle  (all  kinds)  33,526 

Sheep — Goats o ’inn 

Hogs 8>109 


Value 

$520,055 

1,197,260 

431,285 

51,480 


Average 
price 
$.90  bu. 
.40  bu. 
.50  bu. 
12 . 00  ton 


8.00  ton 
.40  bu. 


lb. 

lb. 


Av.  Yield 
per  acre 

ill  wheat 30  bu. 

ats 60  bu. 

arley  4oi +U‘ 

imothy  Hay. . 22  tons. 

lfalfa  (irriga- 
ted)   4 tons 

otatoes 200  bu. 

perhetd16:3’2  S to  $100.00 

attle  average  fat  stock 

logs  average  fat  stock  3 

heep— Lambs,  average  fat 
stock a 

lorsee,  1,500-1,600  lbs.,  per  ^ 

head • • • • 

lorses,  1,200-1,400  lbs.,  per  qq 

head 

lorses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per  ^ 

head ,4 

hickens,  best  stock 

Butter,  yearly  average, 

(creamery) 

Butter,  yearly  average, 

(ranch) sr^rloz' 

Eggs,  yearly  average 05  lb 

Cherries,  yearly  average. ....  -Uo  1D- 

Primes,  yearly  average  (dry) 

Peaches,  yearly  average ™ 

Pears,  yearly  average 1? 

Apples,  yearly  average  ......  • 00 

Wool,  (average  weight  fleece 

9 lbs.) 


fuels 


lb. 


.32*  lb. 


.06  lb. 
.60  box 
box 
box 


.14 

XT  • -08 

Honey 50 

Tomat0eS Total  Product  ' 

Wheat,  bu 125,000 

Oats,  bu 37d,000 

"Rnrlpv  bu  . . . . 2o0,000 

Lumber,  ft. 90,000,000 


lb. 
lb. 
box 
Value 
$93,750 

150.000 

125.000 
1,485,000 

180.000 

21,000 


Fruits 1 7cn  „„„ 

Potatoes,  tons ..  • 1,1  ou  27  000 

Ml::.::::  - »:oo» 

Alfalfa,  tons 50,000 


400,000 


Total  Value $2,200,080 

Wage  Scale — -Average  wage  paid  farm 
laborer  $35.00  per  month  with  board; 
it  costs  about  $10.00  to  board  laborer  per 
month.  Farm  labor  during  harvest 
season  $2.00  to  $4.00  per  day.  Sheep  and 
cattle  herders  $40.00  to  SoO.OO  a month 
including  board;  common  labor  around 
mines  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  day-  Mmers 
$3.50  to  $4.00;  mill-men  $3.50  to  $5.00  per 
day;  loggers  average  $3.25  a day.  ar 
men  in  lumber  yards  $2.7o;  mill  men  $3.2o 

a Fuel — Wood  and  coal  are  principal 
used  for  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes;  coal  sells  for  $7.50  and  up  per 
ton-  wood  $5.00  a cord.  Wood  is  plentiful . 

Scenery  and  Hunting— Many  scenic 
resorts  in  mountains;  camping  places 
abound;  plenty  of  running  water. 
Streams  have  never  been  fished  out  as 
they  have  in  the  east.  Wild  geese, 
ducks,  grouse,  deer  and  bear  are  found 
Climate — Dry  and  bracing.  About 
13  inches  average  rainfall  in  open  country 
of  Upper  Powder  Valley.  About  10 
inches^  rainfall  close  to  Snake  River 
and  at  low  altitudes;  from  18  to  30 inches 
rainfall  in  mountains.  Distribution  ot 
rainfall,  basis  Baker,,  total  13.2;  spring 
4 inches;  summer  2 inches;  autumn  2.9 
inches ; winter  4 .3  inches. . Snow  is  heavy 
and  deep  in  mountains,  in  open  country 
it  seldom  stays  on  the  ground  longer 
than  a few  days,  and  there  is  llt4le®n9^ 
in  the  sheltered  valleys  close  to  the  bnake 
River.  Winters  are  bitter  cold  in  ex- 
posed mountain  country,  but  are 
moderate  in  the  valleys.  The  average 
condition  is  that  at  Baker  where  the 
average  daily  minimum  f or  the  month  of 
January,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  has  been  18  degrees 
above  zero.  Winter  days  sunshiny. 
Summers  cool  except  in  low  altitudes 
close  to  Snake  River,  where  afternoons 
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are  intensely  hot.  No  summer  frosts 
except  in  high  mountain  altitudes.  Nights 
are  cool  in  every  part  of  the  county. 
Average  daily  maximum  temperature  for 
July,  since  establishment  of  Weather 
Bureau,  81  degrees;  average  minimum 
for  same  month  51  degrees.  Average 
daily  range  of  temperature  during  sum- 
mer 30  degrees.  No  destructive  winds; 
cooling  breezes  are  assured  in  summer 
except  at  the  bottoms  of  canyons,  which 
are  often  intensely  hot,  thus  making 
growth  and  early  ripening  of  semi- 
tropical  fruits  possible. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Baker  County 
Fair  held  in  September  each  year  atBaker; 
Labor  Day  Celebration  at  Sumpter. 

Newspapers  will  send  sample  copies 
upon  request — Morning  Democrat, 
Baker;  Baker  Herald,  Baker;  Eagle 
Valley  News,  Richland;  Pine  Valley 
Herald,  Halfway;  Huntington  News, 
Huntington;  Blue  Mountain  American, 
Sumpter;  Haines  Record,  Haines. 

For  Information  Address — Baker 
Commercial  Club;  Haines  Commercial 
Club;  Sumpter  Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Audrey — 9 miles  southeast  of  Whitney, 
nearest  railroad  point.  General  farming, 
live  stock,  lumbering  and  fruit  growing 
Graded  public  school. 

Baker — (County  Seat) — Altitude  3,440 
feet.  Population  8,000.  On  main  line  of 
O.-W.  R.  & N.  Co.  and  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Sumpter  Valley  Railroad.  Is  prin- 
cipal shipping  and  distributive  point  for 
rich  mining  and  agricultural  section. 
City  owns  gravity  water  works  system 
and  light  and  power  plant.  Well  improved 
and  lighted  streets,  sewerage  system, 
and  other  municipal  improvements.  Six 
saw  mills,  sash,  door  and  box  factories, 
cigar  factories,  brewery  and  ice  plant, 
fire  clay  plant,  granite  cutting  plant, 
foundries,  machine  shops  and  Dottling 
works.  Stone  quarries  in  close  proximity 
to  city.  Business  college.  High  and 
graded  public  schools  and  one  private 
(Catholic)  school.  Hospital  and  train- 
ing school.  Eight  churches:  Adventist, 
Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian  Scientist, 
Episcopal,  Latter  Day  Saints,  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian.  Baker  County  Fair 
is  held  here  annually.  Average  rain- 
fall 14  inches.  Two  daily  and  weekly 
papers.  Active  Commercial  Club. 
Fraternal  societies  are  well  represented 
and  many  have  their  own  buildings. 
Three  banks:  Capital  and  surplus, 
$608,000;  Deposits,  $1,805,000. 


Ballard’s  Landing — On  Snake  Rb 
3 miles  north  of  Plomestead,  nearest  r 
road  point.  General  farming,  fruit  gr  j 
ing  and  stock  raising. 

Bennett — On  the  Sumpter  V alley  R 
road,  8 miles  south  of  Baker.  Gene  j 
farming,  lumbering  and  live  stock  r:  ' 
ing. 

Blakes — Station  name  Blakes  Ju  j 
tion;  on  Homestead  branch  of  O.-W.  i 
& N.  Co.,  on  Snake  River.  General  faij 
ing  and  live  stock  raising. 

Bourne — Population  250.  On  Cradle 
Creek,  7 miles  north  of  Sumpter,  nearn 
railroad  point.  Gold  mining.  3 qua|( 
mills.  Graded  public  school. 

Bridgeport — On  Burnt  River,  30  mi 
south  of  Baker,  nearest  railroad  poi 
Stage  to  Baker  tri- weekly.  F arming  a 
stock  raising.  Graded  public  scho 

Carson — On  Pine  Creek  in  Pine  Valli 
15  miles  northwest  of  Robinette,  near 
railroad  point.  General  farming,  lu 
bering,  live  stock  raising  and  plat 
mining.  Saw  and  flour  mill.  Creamei 
Graded  public  school. 

Chloride — Population  15.  On  Ro 
Creek,  12  miles  southwest  of  Ham 
nearest  railroad  point;  tri-weekly  sta 
to  Haines.  General  farming  and  li 
stock  raising. 

Copperfield — On  Snake  River, 
Homestead  Branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  C 
General  farming,  live  stock  raising  ai 
mining.  Water  power  plant.  Grad 
public  school. 

Cornucopia — Altitude  4,700  fee 
Mining  town  on  Pine  Creek  and  in  Pi 
Valley,  24  miles  north  of  Robinette, nea 
est  railroad  point.  Stage  to  Baker  dail  j. 
Mining.  3 quartz  mills.  Graded  pub! 
school. 

Dixie — On  main  line  of  O.-W  R.  & 1 
Co.  General  farming  and  live  sto< 
raising. 

Durkee — Altitude  2,647  feet.  Po 
ulation  100.  On  main  line  of  O.-W  R. 
N.  Co.  Quartz  and  placer  mining,  stoc 
raising  and  general  farming.  Hay,  gra: 
and  fruits.  Graded  public  school.  Catl 
olic  and  Union  churches. 

Encina — On  main  line  of  O.-W.  R.  & h 
Co.  General  farming  and  live  stoc 
raising. 

Greenhorn — Population  100.  0 
North  Fork  of  Burnt  River,  14  milt 
west  of  Whitney,  nearest  railroad  poini 
Mining. 

Greenwood — On  Sumpter  Valley  Rai 
road.  General  farniing  and  live  stoc 
raising. 

Gypsum — Mill  site  on  Homestea< 
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jSranch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Co.,  and  Snake 
t River;  tri-weekly  stage  to  Huntington. 
Quarrying,  mining  and  general  farming. 
Lime  and  plaster  mill. 

Haines — Altitude  3,334  feet.  Popula- 
tion 600.  Agriculture.  Ships  large  quan- 
tities of  hay  and  grain.  On  main  line  of 
O.-W.  R.  & N.  Co.  Electric  lighting 
plant  privately  owned.  Water  works 
owned  by  city.  High  and  graded  public 
school  and  3 churches.  Weekly  Paper. 
Commercial  Club.  Bank;  Capital  and 
Surplus,  $30,000;  Deposits  $125,000. 

Halfway — Altitude  2,675  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 250.  In  eastern  part  of  county 
in  the  center  of  Pine  Valley,  a rich  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  section.  Farm- 
ing, lumbering  and  mining.  Hay,  grain, 
fruit  and  stock.  Graded  public  school 
and  Union  high  school.  Three  churches: 
Adventist,  Christian  and  Presbyterian. 
Weekly  paper.  Grange.  Bank;  Capital 
and  Surplus  $15,000;  Deposits  $90,000. 

Hereford— On  Burnt  River,  15  miles 
south  of  Lockhart,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Tri-weekly  stage  to  Baker.  Stock 
raising,  mining  and  lumbering.  Saw 
mill.  Graded  public  school. 

Homestead — Mining  community  on 
Snake  River;  terminus  of  Homestead 
branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Co.  Mining, 
fruit  growing  and  general  farming. 
Graded  public  school. 

Huntington — Altitude  2,105  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 700.  Division  point  of  the  O.-W. 
R.  & N.  Co.  and  Oregon  Short  Line. 
On  Snake  River,  navigable  to  small  river 
steamers  along  eastern  border  of  county; 
no  through  navigation.  Mining,  farming 
and  stock  raising.  High  and  graded 
public  schools  and  three  churches:  Cath- 
olic, Congregational,  Methodist-Episco- 
pal. Several  fraternal  organizations. 
Weekly  paper,  Bank;  Capital  and  Sur- 
plus $28,000;  Deposits  $70,000. 

Keating— -On  Powder  River,  in  center 
of  farming  community.  18  miles  east 
of  Baker,  nearest  railroad  point;  stage 
to  Baker.  Hay  and  grain.  Graded 
public  school. 

Langrell — In  Pine  Valley,  20  miles 
north  of  Robinette,  on  Homestead 
Branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Co.,  nearest 
railroad  point.  General  farming  and 
stock  raising. 

Lime — Altitude  2,217  feet.  On  line  of 
O.-W.  R.  & N.  Co.  and  Burnt  River. 
Mining. 

Lockhart — On  Sumpter  Valley  Rail- 
road. General  farming  and  stock 

raising. 

McEwen — On  Sumpter  Valley  Rail- 
road and  Powder  River.  In  center  of 


Sumpter  Valley.  A farming  community; 
hay  and  grain,  principal  crops  raised. 
Graded  public  school.  Methodist  church. 

Mineral — On  Homestead  Branch  of 
O.-W.  R.  & N.  Co.  and  Snake  River. 
General  farming  and  stock  raising. 

Newbridge — Altitude  2,350feet.  Popu- 
lation 150.  In  the  Upper  Eagle  Valley. 
Fruit  growing;  Apples,  peaches,  toma- 
toes, hay  and  grain,  dairying.  Cannery. 
High  and  graded  public  school. 

Park — On  Homestead  Branch  of  O.-W. 
R.  & N.  Co.  and  Snake  River.  General 
farming,  grain,  hay  and  stock  raising. 

Pine — Population  200.  In  Pine  Valley. 
6 miles  north  of  Robinette,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  General  farming  and  stock 
raising.  Flouring  mills.  Graded  public 
school. 

Pleasant  Valley— Altitude  3,746  feet. 
Population  175.  On  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Co. 
line  and  Alder  Creek.  Lumbering,  general 
farming  and  stock  raising.  Graded 
public  school. 

Prevost — On  Homestead  Branch  of 
O.-W.  R.  & N.  Co.,  and  Snake  River. 
General  farming,  live  stock,  corn  and 
hay. 

Quartz — On  main  line  of  O.-W.  R.  & N. 
Co.  Mining  and  general  farming. 

Richland — Altitude  2,213  feet.  Popu- 
lation 450.  In  Eagle  Valley,  11  miles 
west  of  Robinette,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Hay,  grain,  fruit  and  stock  raising. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Christ- 
ian and  Methodist  churches.  Weekly 
paper.  Grange  and  Odd  Fellows  and  K. 
of  P.  lodges.  Bank;  Capital  and  Surplus 
$18,000;  Deposits  $76,000. 

Robinette — Post  office  on  Snake 
River.  On  Homestead  Branch  of  O.-W. 
R.  & N.  Co.;  stage  to  Richland  and  Half- 
way. General  farming,  stock  raising, 
hay  and  corn  growing.  Graded  public 
school. 

Rock  Creek — Village  6 miles  west  of 
Haines,  nearest  railroad  point.  General 
farming,  stock  raising,  dairying,  corn 
and  hay.  Flour  and  saw  mill.  Graded 
public  school. 

Rye  Valley — Mining  camp  on  Dixie 
Creek  in  southeastern  part  of  county,  12 
miles  south  of  Durkee,  nearest  railroad 
point.  General  farming,  placer  mining 
and  lumbering.  Graded  public  school. 

Sanger — Population  30.  On  Goose 
Creek,  28  miles  northeast  of  Baker, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Mining,  lumber- 
ing, general  farming  and  stock  raising. 

Sparta  — Population  150.  20  miles 

northwest  of  Robinette,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Hay,  grain  and  vegetables. 
Graded  public  school. 
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Sumpter — Altitude — 4,  t.  Popu- 

lation 750.  On  line  of  Siv,meor  Valley 
Railroad  and  in  heart  of  rich  2eg‘  ing,  lum- 
ber and  agricultural  section..  e ‘privately 
owned  electric  lighting  and  wa^pr  works. 
High  and  graded  public  schools  and  four 
churches:  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Methodist 
Presbyterian.  Weekly  paper.  Bank;  cap- 
ital and  surplus  $31,000;  deposits  $70,000. 

Unity — Altitude  3,128  feet.  Agricul- 
tural community  near  Burnt  River,  30 
miles  southwest  of  Lockhart,  nearest 
railroad  point.  General  farming,  dairy- 


ing, fruit  growing  and  stock  raising. 
Graded  public  school. 

Weatherby — Altitude  2,405  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 25.  OnO.-W.R.&N.Co.line.  Gen- 
eral farming,  dairying  and  stock  raising. 

Whitney— Population  90.  On  Sump- 
ter Valley  Railroad.  Lumbering,  stock 
raising  and  general  farming.  Graded 
public  school. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations 
and  settlements  in  the  county  are: — 

Brownlee,  Eagle  Island,  Geiser,  Home, 
Ox  Bow,  Salisbury,  Sardipie  and  Sunset. 


BENTON  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Benton  County — Is  three-fourths  in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  and  one-fourth 
— its  southwestern  portion — on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Coast  Mountains.  The 
Coast  Range  and  the  Willamette  River 
are  the  two  principal  topographical 
features  of  the  county.  Mary’s  Peak, 
altitude  about  3,500  feet,  heavily  tim- 
bered almost  to  its  summit,  dominates 
the  landscape,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
land  marks  of  the  Upper  Willamette 
Valley.  The  Coast  Range  is  rough  and 
precipitous  and  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  magnificent  timber,  which  rises 
from  an  almost  impenetrable  tangle  of 
underbrush.  That  part  of  the  county 
west  of  the  Coast  Mountains  drains  into 
the  Alsea  River,  which  empties  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  only  20  miles  west  of  the 
western  boundary  of  Benton  County. 
There  is  little  open  country  in  the  Alsea 
Valley  as  the  Alsea  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries wind  tortuously  in  between  steep 
timbered  hills  and  mountains.  What  open 
country  there  is,  is  well  developed  agri- 
culturally, several  of  the  finest  dairy 
farms  in  the  state  being  located  there. 
Between  the  Willamette  River  and  the 
Coast  Mountains  is  a large  area  of  rolling 
prairie  and  low  foothills.  This  open 
country  is  about  half  under  cultivation; 
the  other  half  being  grown  up  with  fir 
and  oak  brush,  some  of  it  merchantable 
timber  size  on  the  uplands,  and  to  beech, 
alder,  maple  and  spruce  along  the  water 
courses.  The  most  important  tributary 
valley  of  the  Willamette  in  Benton 
County  is  that  drained  by  Mary’s  River 
i and  its  forks.  This  is  traversed  by  one 
ill  jist  and  west  railroad  line  and  one  north 
ipend  south  railroad  line,  the  latter  being 
rate^se  to  and  parallel  with  the  Willamette 
id  m'.er.  Beautiful  farms  and  orchards 
hree  ;r  the  open  country.  It  is  green 
)08,00C 


there  practically  the  year  around. 

Area. — 688  square  miles,  over  half  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island.  Of  this,  less  than 
10  square  miles  is  public  land,  either  in  a 
National  Forest,  owned  by  the  State  or 
unappropriated.  This  entire  10  square 
miles  is  in  mountain  fastnesses,  difficult 
of  access.  The  entire  balance  of  the 
county  is  privately  owned,  either  as 
timber  lands  or  farm  lands.  About  half 
of  the  county’s  area  is  tillable,  but  only 
about  one-sixth  is  actually  cultivated. 
The  entire  tillable  area,  while  now  partly 
covered  with  forest  or  brush,  is  suscept- 
ible of  the  highest  development,  being 
suited  for  dairying,  fancy  vegetables, 
berries  and  high-grade  fruits  and  nuts. 
While  some  wheat  is  still  grown  in  Benton 
County,  it  is  a misuse  of  the  land,  as 
under  proper  cultivation  the  soil  will 
yield  better  returns  in  the  more  special- 
ized products. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED.  Acres  Acres 
In  National  Forests. . 640 

Public  lands  open  to 

entry 5,973 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership m . . . 522 

State  School  Lands  . . 520 

7,655 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 1,920 

Cultivated 70,054 

Commercial  timber 

(partly  tillable) ....  168,480 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  90,392 

Non-tillable 101,181 

Railroad  Right  of  Way  638 

432,665 

440,320 


Total  area 
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Population. — 13,245,  or  19.2  to  the 
square  mile;  88%  American  born.  Of 
the  foreign  born,  one-third  is  German 
and  the  balance  are  principally  English, 
Canadian  and  Scotch. 

County  Seat. — Corvallis. 

Transportation. — 52.60  miles  of  rail- 
road; 59  miles  of  navigable  river.  On 
West  Side  division  of  Southern  Pa- 
cific, of  which  it  is  the  southern  ter- 
minus, and  is  junction  point  with  the 
Corvallis  & Eastern  Railroad,  which 
operates  from  Yaquina  Bay  on  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  heavily  timbered  belt  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
in  Linn  County.  Portland,  Eugene  & 
Eastern  (Southern  Pacific)  operates  line 
from  Corvallis  to  Monroe,  connecting 
with  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific  at 
Eugene,  Lane  County.  Oregon  Electric 
(Hill  System)  operates  branch  five  miles 
from  main  line  to  Corvallis.  The  Willam- 
ette river,  which  f orms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  county,  is  navigable  eight  to  nine 
months  of  the  year  from  Corvallis  to 
Portland. 

Water. — Willamette  river,  Alsea  river, 
Mary’s,  Long  Tom,  Luckiamute  and 
other  rivers  and  streams  furnish  an 
abundance  of  water  for  all  purposes  and 
power  facilities  when  developed.  Sulphur 
springs  north  of  Corvallis. 

Industries. — Lumbering,  brick  and 
tile  manufacturing,  agriculture,  dairying, 
livestock  and  farming.  Products:  Small 
fruits,  grains,  vegetables,  flax,  fruits, 
wool  and  dairy  products.  Planing  mills 
at  Corvallis,  Monroe  and  Philomath. 
Brick  and  tile  factories,  Corvallis  and 
Monroe.  Creameries,  Alsea,  Corvallis, 
Monroe  and  Philomath.  Flour  mills, 
Corvallis  and  Monroe. 

Timber.— 5,000,000,000  feet  of  stand- 
ing merchantable  timber,  mostly  yellow 
fir,  with  some  cedar,  hemlock,  white  fir 
and  maple.  There  are  many  other’woods, 
but  hardly  regarded  as  merchantable. 
Chief  of  these  are  oak  and  beech.  All  the 
timber  in  the  county  is  privately  owned, 
except  a few  million  feet  where  a National 
Forest  laps  over  county  boundary. 

Minerals. — Trap  rock,  sandstone  and 
granite  deposits,  undeveloped. 

Soils. — Prairie  bottoms  of  rich,  dark 
loam,  highly  productive  and  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  grains,  grasses,  hays,  small 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  Hills  of  reddish 
clay  loam  of  excellent  character  and 
suitable  to  fruit  culture,  general  farming, 
dairying,  etc.  Number  of  acres  necessary 
to  provide  comfortable  living  and  yield 
reasonable  income  to  average  size  family: 


Intensified  Farming,  5 to  15  acres; 
Diversified  Farming,  40  to  160  acres. 

Average  Land  Values. — Improved,  2 
miles  from  nearest  railroad  depot,  per 
acre,  $80;  5 miles  out,  $80;  10  miles  out, 
$50;  unimproved,  2 miles  out,  $25;  5 milesi 
out,  $17.50;  10  miles  out,  $12.50. 

Logged-off  Lands. — Total  area,  1,300 
acres;  average  value,  per  acre,  $10; 
average  cost  clearing,  per  acre,  $80. 

Public  Schools. — School  census,  3,918; 
53  school  districts;  4 city  and  6 district 
high  schools.  Total  amount  expended 
for  school  purposes  (yearly),  $107,434.93. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $10,389,685.00 

Taxable  property,  public 
service  corporations  in 

county 1,156,288.11 

Total . $11,5^5,973.11 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(state,  school,  county  and  road),  1913, 
17.5  mills. 

Public  Highways. — Number  of  miles, 
800;  improved  with  macadam,  15;  with 
gravel,  200;  amount  expended  upon 
roads  (yearly),  $52,041.87. 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 

(Assessment  Roll) 

Number  Value 

Horses,  Mules 2,673  $213,215 

Cattle  (all  kinds) 6,076  131,560 

Sheep,  Goats 13,217  32,390 

Hogs -...  1,947  10,630 


Total  value $387,795 

Wage  Scale. — Skilled  labor,  $3.15  per 
day;  unskilled,  $2.50. 

Fuel. — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used  and 
costs  from  $3  to  $5  per  cord;  coal,  $8  and 
up  per  ton. 

Scenery  and  Hunting. — Delightful 

camping  places  in  mountains;  abundant 
water.  Deer,  bear,  cougar,  wild  cat  and 
other  large  game.  Nearly  every  stream 
a trout  stream.  China  pheasant  and 
golden  pheasant  in  open  country.  State 
Pheasant  Breeding  Game  Farm  in  Benton 
County.  Geese  and  duck  in  marshes 
along  the  Willamette  River. 

Climate. — Annual  rainfall  44  inches. 
Winters  rainy,  summers  dry,  almost  no 
rain.  Rainfall  distributed — winter  months 
19.8  inches,'  spring  10.9  inches;  suAmer  2 
inches,  autumn  11.5  inches.  Snow  heavy 
in  mountains,  but  seldom  on  ground  more 
that  a day  or  two  in  valleys  and  lowlands. 
Clear  spells  are  interspersed  with  rainy 
spells  through  rainy  season.  Winter 
usually  coldest  in  clear  spells,  though 
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eldom  below  zero.  Capacity  of  soil  to 
told  winter  moisture  is  so  great  that  in 
pite  of  prolonged  dry  spells  in  summer, 
rrigation  is  not  needed  and  wonderful 
rops  are  matured.  Winters  so  mild  that 
.verage  minimum  daily  temperature  is 
4 degrees  above  zero.  Summers  are 
nild,  summer  nights  being  cool;  summer 
rosts  are  unknown  even  in  highest  alti- 
udes.  Average  daily  maximum  temper- 
iture  July  82  degrees;  average  nightly 
ninimum  temperature  July  51  degrees. 
Werage  daily  temperature  range  July 
;i  degrees.  While  afternoons  feel  warm 
n sunshine  up  to  about  four  o’clock,  the 
dr  is  cooled  quickly  by  a westerly 
jfeeze,  called  sea  breeze.  The  nights 
ire  invariably  refreshing.  Destructive 
itorms  are  unknown.  Every  part  of 
3enton  County  is  protected  from  severe 
veather  by  mountain  ranges. 

Fairs  and  Festivals— Benton  County 
industrial  and  School  Fair  held  annually; 
).‘A.  C.  Agricultural  Fair  by  students  of 
Jregon  Agricultural  College,  January; 
3.  A.  C.  Mechanics  Show  by  engineering 
students  of  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
Vlarch,  all  at  Corvallis. 

Newspapers  will  send  sample  copies 
upon  request — Corvallis  Gazette-Times 
Corvallis  Daily  Republican,  Benton 
bounty  Republican,  Corvallis;  Benton 
bounty  Review,  Philomath;  Monroe 
Leader,  Monroe;  O.  A.  C.  Barometer, 
Corvallis;  Alsea  Mountaineer. 

For  Information  Address — Corvallis 
Commercial  Club;  Monroe  Commercial 
31ub;  Philomath  Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES 

Alpine — Altitude  450  feet.  Popu- 
lation 300.  On  branch  of  Portland, 
Eugene  & Eastern  Railroad.  20  miles 
southwest  of  Corvallis.  Surrounded  by 
rich  agricultural  and  horticultural  lands 
and  excellent  body  of  standing  timber  in 
near  vicinity.  Farming,  dairying,  live- 
stock, poultry,  lumbering  and  shingle 
mills.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Catholic  and  Methodist  Churches.  I. 
0.  O.  F.  and  Rebekah  lodges.  Water 
works  system  under  private  ownership. 

Alsea — Altitude  250  feet.  Population 
150.  On  Alsea  river,  across  Coast 
Mountains,  29)/^  miles  from  Corvallis. 
Dairying,  stock  raising,  poultry  and 
general  farming.  Soil  rich  and  adapted 
to  fruit  growing.  Electric  lighting  and 
water  works  plants  privately  owned. 
Surrounded  by  large  area  standing 
timber.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches. 


Grange.  Farmers  Union.  Fraternal 
orders  represented  are:  I.  O.  O.  F.,  M. 
W.  of  A.  and  R.  U.  of  A. 

Blodgett — Population  33.  On  Cor- 
vallis & Eastern  Railroad  and  Mary’s 
River.  Lumbering,  dairyingandfarming. 

Bruce — On  Portland,  Eugene  & East- 
ern Railroad.  Dairying,  stock  raising, 
poultry  and  fruit  raising  and  general 
farming.  Graded  public  school.  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

Bellfountain — On  Muddy  Creek. 
Daily  stage  to  Corvallis.  Sims,  on 
branch  line  of  Portland,  Eugene  & East- 
ern Railroad,  is  nearest  railroad  point. 
Farming,  dairying,  livestock-,  poultry 
and  lumbering.  Surrounded  by  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  lands.  High 
and  graded  public  schools. 

Calloway  — Altitude  249  feet.  On 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Surrounded 
by  rich  agricultural  and  horticultural 
section.  Graded  public  school. 

Corvallis — (County  seat) — Altitude  at 
Court  House  230  feet.  Population  5,900. 
On  Willamette  river,  which  is  navigable 
for  river  steamers  between  Corvallis  and 
Portland  8 to  9 months  of  each  year,  at 
the  confluence  of  Mary’s  river.  On 
main  line  of  Portland,  Eugene  & Eastern 
Railroad,  (Southern  Pacific  Electric  In- 
terurban) , Portland  to  Eugene  (now  opera- 
ted as  steam  road  but  being  electrified). 
On  main  line  of  Corvallis  & Eastern 
Railroad  which  connects  with  main  line 
of  Southern  Pacific  at  Albany,  Linn 
County.  The  Oregon  Electric  (Hill 
system)  Railroad,  Portland  to  Eugene, 
operates  a branch  from  its  main  line  to 
Corvallis,  a distance  of  5 miles.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a rich  and  productive 
area  of  agricultural  lands.  The  leading 
industries  are  lumbering,  manufacturing, 
farming,  fruit  growing,  dairying,  live- 
stock (dairy  cattle  as  well  as  sheep  and 
goats)  and  poultry  raising.  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  Oregon  State 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  United  States  Ex- 
periment Station  located  here,  making 
Corvallis  the  technical  educational 
center  of  the  Northwest.  College 
located  within  the  city  limits.  College 
property  is  valued  at  more  than 
$1,500,000.  High  and  graded  public 
schools,  efficient  fire  department,  city 
mail  delivery,  paved  streets,  adequate 
sewer  system  and  municipally  owned 
gravity  mountain  water  system.  Elec- 
tric light  and  power  plant  privately 
owned.  Fruit  and  vegetable  cannery 
and  prime  dryer;  also  two  privately 
owned  creameries  and  creamery  of  Dairy 
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Department  of  Oregon  Agricultural 
College.  Normal  average  rainfall  42 
inches  per  annum.  Twelve  churches: 
Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian,  Christian 
Science,  Church  of  God,  Congregational, 
Episcopal,  Evangelical,  German  Lu- 
theran, Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist 
Episcopal  (South)  and  Presbyterian. 
Two  daily,  two  weekly  and  one  semi- 
weekly papers.  Active  Commercial  Club. 
Farmers  Union  and  Grange.  Fraternal 
organizations  well  represented.  4 Banks; 
Capital  and  Surplus  $325,000.  Deposits 
$1,206,000. 

Glenbrook — Present  terminus  of 
branch  line  of  Portland,  Eugene  & East- 
ern Railroad.  Farming,  dairying,  live- 
stock and  poultry  raising. 

Granger— formerly  Waldron— On  Cor- 
vallis & Eastern  Railroad  and  Willamette 
River.  Surrounded  by  richvagricultural 
and  horticultural  section.  'Lumbering. 
Graded  public  school. 

Harris — On  Corvallis  & Eastern  Rail- 
road, 2)4  miles  from  Wren,  its  post  office. 
Lumbering  dairying  and  farming. 
Graded  public  school. 

Hoskins — Population  150.  On  Luck- 
iamute  River,  8 miles  north  of  Wren, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Farming,  dairy- 
ing, lumbering,  fruit  growing  and  stock 
raising  and  hops.  Surrounded  by  rich 
agricultural  section.  Graded  public 
school. 

Inavale — On  South  Fork  Mary’s  River; 
Greenberry,  station  on  Portland,  Eugene 
& Eastern  Railroad,  is  nearest  railroad 
point.  General  farming,  fruit  growing, 
dairying,  livestock  and  lumbering. 
Graded  public  school. 

Kings  Valley — Altitude  325  feet. 
Population  120.  10  miles  north  of  Wren, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Farming,  dairy- 
ing, lumbering,  fruit  growing,  stock 
raising  and  hop  growing.  Surrounded  by 
rich  agricultural  section.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  United  Evangeli- 
cal Church.  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  Rebekah 
Lodges.  Two  saw  mills  and  flour  mill. 

Lewisburg — Altitude  250  feet.  On 
West  Side  Division  of  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  State  Game  Farm  stocked 
with  thousands  of  wild  birds  located 
here.  Farming,  fruit  growing  and  dairy- 
ing. High  and  graded  public  schools. 
Church.  Grange. 

Monroe — Altitude  394  feet.  Popu- 
lation 400.  On  main  line  of  Portland, 
Eugene  & Eastern  Railroad,  Portland 
to  Eugene.  18  miles  south  of  Corvallis; 
nine  miles  from  Junction  City,  Lane 
County,  on  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific 


and  on  Long  Tom  river,  which  empties 
into  Willamette  river  10  miles  north. 
Surrounded  by  rich  agricultural  ancj 
horticultural  territory  and  large  body 
of  virgin  timber  in  near  vicinity.  Farm 
ing,  dairying,  lumbering,  fruit  growing 
flour  manufacturing,  livestock,  etc.  Sav 
mill,  flour  mills,  creamery,  cannery 
brick  and  tile  factory.  High  and  gradec 
public  schools  and  gymnasium.  Catholic 
and  Methodist  churches.  Commercial 
Club.  Fruit  Growers  Association.  Pro* 
gressClub.  Waterworks.  Weeklypapem 
Bank;  Capital  and  Surplus  $10,000;  De- 
posits $47,000. 

Mountain  View  — Located  6 railed 
north  of  Corvallis.  General  farming,  fruit- 
growing, livestock,  dairying,  poultry 
raising  and  lumbering.  High  and  graded 
public  school.- 

Peak — Nearest  railroad  point  is  Phil- 
omath, 12  miles  east.  Surrounded  by 
good  agricultural  country.  Graded  pub- 
lic school.  United  Brethren  church. 

Philomath — Altitude  295  feet.  Popu- 
lation 650.  On  Corvallis  & Easter: 
Railroad,  and  on  Mary’s  River.  Sur- 
rounded by  a large  area  of  fertile  agri- 
cultural land  and  extensive  timbere< 
area  in  immediate  vicinity.  Lumbering, 
farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing  an 
poultry  raising.  Philomath  College,  a] 
non-sectarian  Christian  school  controlle- 
by  United  Brethren  Church,  and  one  o: 
the  oldest  educational  institutions  in' 
the  state,  located  here.  Large  saw  mill, 
ax-handle  factory  and  co-operative 
creamery.  High  and  graded  public 
schools.  Two  churches  including  onei 
established  by  the  United  Brethren.! 
Commercial  Club.  Weekly  paper.  Il 
O.  O.  F.  Lodge.  Bank;  Capital  and) 
Surplus  $15,000;  Deposits  $90,000. 

Sims— -On  Portland,  Eugene  & Eastern! 
Railroad;  shipping  station  for  Bell-1 
fountain. 

Summit — Altitude  750  feet.  Popu-1 
lation  55.  On  Corvallis  & Eastern  Rail- 
road. Dairying,  stock  raising  and  fruit 
growing.  Sawmills  nearby.  High  and 
graded  public  schools.  United  Evangel- 
ical church.  Grange.  M.  W.  A.  Lodge. 

Wellsdale— (Wells  P.  O.)— Altitude 
246  feet.  Population  20.  On  West  Side 
Line  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Sur- 
rounded by  a rich  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural section.  High  and  graded  pub- 
lic school.  Baptist  and  Episcopal 
churches.  Artisans  have  strong  lodge 
and  hall.  Sulphur  springs  located  3 
miles  from  town. 

Wren — Altitude  400  feet.  Population 
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125.  On  line  of  Corvallis  & Eastern  Rail- 
road. On  Mary’s  river.  Lumbering, 
dairying,  farming.  Graded  public  school. 
Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations 


and  settlements  in  the  county  are:  Bar- 
clay, Beaver  Creek,  Buchanan,  Dry 
Creek,  Fern,  McCready,  North  Albany, 
Pheasant  and  Rickards. 


CLACKAMAS  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Clackamas  County  contains  the  old- 
est city  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  several  of 
its  best  developed  farm  and  orchard 
districts,  and  some  of  its  wildest  moun- 
tain wildernesses.  The  settled  portion 
of  the  county  extends  from  10  to  25  miles 
from  the  Willamette  River,  in  open 
valleys  and  on  cleared  bench  lands.  The 
valleys  are  from  150  to  400  feet  alti- 
tude; the  cultivated  hills  from  300  to 
600  feet  altitude.  These  hills  and  prairies 
yield  prolifically  in  dairying,  gardening 
and  fruit-growing.  The  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  is  mountainous; 
hundreds  of  wild  streams  twine  through 
narrow  gorges  darkened  by  a dense 
growth  of  fine  timber.  The  general  slope 
of  the  county  is  from  the  Willamette 
River  to  the  summits  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  The  main  range  at  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  county  is  4,500  to 
6,000  feet  altitude.  Mt.  Hood,  the  dom- 
inant landscape  feature  of  the  county, 
towers ll,225feetabovesealevel.  Other 
isolated  snow-capped  peaks  on  and  near 
the  main  range  are  from  5,000  to  6,500 
feet  altitude.  -Travel  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  is  mainly  by  trail, 
over  high  mountain  ranges,  and  down 
deep  canyons,  though  the  main  auto- 
mobile road  from  Portland  to  Eastern 
Oregon — known  as  the  Mt.  Hood-Barlow 
road — traverses  the  northeast  part  of 
the  county  and  crosses  the  Cascade 
Mountains  just  south  of  Mt.  Hood  at  an 
altitude  of  4,500  feet.  There  are  excel- 
lent roads  in  the  developed  part  of  the 
county,  in  and  near  the  Willamette, 
Clackamas,  Molalla  and  Pudding  River 
Valleys.  At  the  Willamette  is  the  great 
manufacturing  center  of  Oregon  City; 
also  a semi-suburban  development  along 
the  Willamette  and  Clackamas  rivers 
connecting  with  Portland  viainterurban 
electric  railroads. 

Area — 1,864  square  miles,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Delaware.  Practi- 
cally half  the  area  of  the  County  is 
National  Forest;  there  are  about  7,500 
acres  of  unappropriated  public  lands,  but 
the  entire  acreage  is  remote,  practically 


inaccessible  on  high  mountains.  Of  the 
lands  in  private  ownership  in  the  county, 
approximately  one-half  its  entire  area, 
about  100,000  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion and  about  200,000  acres  can  ulti- 
mately be  cultivated  after  the  tim- 
ber, brush,  felled  logs,  etc.,  are  re- 
moved. Some  clearing  is  going  on  in  por- 
tions of  the  county  close  to  transpor- 
tation, so  that  the  cultivated  acreage 
is  increasing  annually.  The  lands  now 
under  cultivation  include  fine  dairy 
farms,  hop  fields,  onion  gardens,  truck 
gardens,  berry  patches,  prune  orchards 
and  a considerable  planting  of  apple 
orchards.  Also  many  florist  enter- 
prises and  nurseries.  The  chief  ten- 
dency is  towards  highly  specialized 
fancy  crops;  although  fine  yields  of 
grain  are  produced,  it  is  found  the  land 
yields  more  profitable  returns  from  the 
high-priced  crops. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 


In  National  Forests. . 566,410 

Public  lands  open  to 


entry 

7,500 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 

OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 

5,340 

Cultivated  

102,418 

Commercial  timber 

(partly  tillable). . . . 163,440 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  115,814 

Non-Tillable 230,872 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way 1,166 

619,050 


Total  area 1,192,960 

Rank  of  County — Clackamas  County 
ranks  first  in  potatoes  and  first  in  clover, 
two  of  the  most  important  crops  of  the 
State  of  Oregon.  It  is  fourth  in  oats, 
the  yield  per  acre  being  heavy.  Fifth 
in  hops.  Fourth  in  apples,  pears,  prunes 
and  raspberries.  First  in  quinces,  grapes 
and  strawberries.  Second  in  cherries 
and  third  in  blackberries  and  fifth  in 
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walnuts.  Although  so  small  a portion 
of  the  total  area  of  the  county  is  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  and  actually 
farmed,  the  class  of  farming  done  is  so 
successful  and  so  profitable  that  Clack- 
amas County  has  one  of  the  highest 
j average  ranks  for  quantity  of  desirable 
products. 

Population — 36,819,  or  19.7  persons  to 
the  square  mile;  70  per  cent  American 
born;  of  the  foreign  born  about  two-thirds 
are  German,  Danish,  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  and  the  remainder  is  principally 
Canadian,  English,  Irish  and  Scotch. 

County  Seat — Oregon  City. 

Transportation — 96.24  miles  of  rail- 
road; 27  miles  of  navigable  river.  Main 
line  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  crosses 
northwestern  portion  of  county.  Willam- 
ette River  flows  through  northwestern 
corner  and  along  western  border,  with 
direct  steamboat  service  to  Portland 
and  upper  valley  points  throughout  the 
year.  Oregon  City  locks,  around  Willam- 
ette Falls  and  affording  undisturbed 
navigation  to  upper  river,  purchased  by 
Federal  government,  will  be  operated 
free  of  toll  for  public  benefit.  Oregon 
Electric,  Portland  to  Eugene,  Lane 
County,  crosses  northwestern  corner  of 
county.  The  Molalla  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  from  Canby 
to  Molalla  and  the  Willamette  Valley 
Southern  Railway  from  Oregon  City  to 
Molalla,  are  reaching  a well-developed 
country  which  until  recently  had  no  rail 
transportation.  The  Portland  Railway 
Light  and  Power  Company,  Interurban 
System,  operates  into  northwestern  in- 
terior apd  north  central  interior  re- 
spectively, with  continuous  service  to 
and  from  Portland,  and  junction  service 
to  Estacada,  Cazadero  and  other  points 
on  that  branch.  Mt.  Hood  Railway, 
electric,  traverses  north  portion  of  the 
county  to  Bull  Run. 

Water — Willamette,  Clackamas,  Mo- 
lalla, Tualatin,  Pudding  and  Sandy 
rivers  and  other  smaller  streams  supply 
an  abundance  of  water  for  logging,  do- 
mestic and  power  facilities.  Power  de- 
veloped and  utilized  on  Clackamas 
and  Willamette  rivers  approximates 
96,995  horsepower.  Hydro-electric  plant 
of  Portland  Railway,  Light  & Power 
Company,  which  generates  50,000  horse- 
power for  light  and  power  purposes  for 
transmission  to  Portland,  located  on 
Clackamas  River  at  Cazadero;  also  large 
power  plant  located  at  River  Mills  and 
Estacada.  The  larger  power  plant 
located  at  Oregon  City,  together  with 


the  plants  mentioned,  give  light  and 
power  to  the  city  of  Portland.  Mineral 
and  hot  springs  with  curative  qualities 
are  numerous.  At  one  of  these  is  a sum- 
mer resort — Wilhoit  Springs. 

Industries — Lumbering,  manufactur- 
ing, general  farming,  dairying,  fruit 
growing,  live  stock,  and  poultry  rais- 
ing. Bee  culture  is  also  engaged  in  ex- 
tensively and  profitably.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  hay,  vegetables  and  hops  are  grown 
profitably  also.  Potatoes  are  a paying 
crop  and  prunes  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  Lumbering  and 
manufacturing,  especially  paper,  are 
most  important.  Three  paper  mills, 
one  of  which  is  among  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  largest  woolen 
mills  west  of  the  Rockies,  are  established 
at  Oregon  City.  Fishing  furnishes  profit- 
able employment  to  a number  of  men. 
Four  co-operative  creameries.  Teazels, 
the  thistle-like  burr  of  which  is  valuable 
for  dressing  cloth  and  in  demand  by 
fullers  everywhere,  are  produced  com- 
mercially near  Molalla.  The  paper  used 
in  this  book,  cover  and  inside,  was  manu- 
factured at  Oregon  City. 

Timber — In  the  National  Forest 
8,425,000,000  feet;  in  private  ownership 
7,393,976,000  feet;  total  nearly  16,000,- 
000,000  feet  of  some  of  the  finest  mer- 
chantable timber  in  the  West;  princi- 
pally a high  grade  fir.  There  are  few 
saw  mills  in  the  county  and  little  timber 
is  being  cut  at  the  present  time. 
As  Clackamas  County’s  timber  re- 
sources begin  to  be  utilized  on  a 
large  scale,  it  will  carry  a tremen- 
dous development  to  the  interior  val- 
leys which  today  are  practically  unin- 
habited. In  the  high  mountains  there  is 
considerable  larch  and  cedar  in  addition 
to  fir.  In  the  lowlands  is  found  sonae  oak, 
cottonwood,  ash  and  maple. 

Minerals — The  Ogle  Mountains  con- 
tain gold,  silver  and  copper.  A new 
stamp  mill  has  been  installed. 

Soils — Red,  gray  and  black.  The  cele- 
brated red  shot  soil  is  of  excellent  tex- 
ture and  highly  productive,  especially 
adapted  to  fruit  growing,  English  wal- 
nuts, grapes,  filberts,  grain,  clover  and 
potatoes.  Excellent  soil  for  dairy  farms, 
well  watered  by  either  springs  or  wells, 
which  are  seldom  over  30  feet  deep,  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure,  soft  water. 
The  gray  and  black  soil  possesses  the 
same  texture  and  produces  grapes  of  an 
excellent  quality;  also  peaches,  apri- 
cots, cherries  and  walnuts,  while  apples 
are  easily  grown  on  the  higher  red  soil. 
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In  some  sections  of  the  county  and  along 
the  rivers  is  a deep,  sandy  loam,  which 
produces  high  quality  asparagus,  rhu- 
barb, celery,  cauliflower,  corn  and 
other  high-grade  vegetables.  Berries 
thrive  in  any  of  the  soils,  and  20  acres 
diversified  and  intensified  is  sufficient 
for  needs  of  ordinary  family  and  will 
yield  good  returns  when  properly  farmed. 

Average  Land  Values — Improved,  2 
miles  from  railroad  depot,  per  acre, 
8200.00;  5 miles  out,  $125.00;  10  miles, 
$100.00;  unimproved,  2 miles  out,  $100.00; 
5 miles,  $60.00' 10  miles,  $30.00. 

Logged-Off  Lands — Total  area,  20,000 
acres;  average  value  per  acre,  $15.00; 
average  cost  clearing,  per  acre,  $40.00. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  11,597; 
134  school  districts;  8 city  and  6 district 
high  schools,  4 graded  schools  teaching 
high  school  courses.  Amount  expended 
for  school  purposes  yearly,  $270,864.19. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 


roll $23,212,140.00 

Taxable  property,  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 6,016,549.80 

Total $29,228,689.80 


Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(state,  county,  road  and  school),  1913, 
20  mills. 

Public  Highways— Number  of  miles, 
1,309;  improved  with  macadam,  103; 
with  gravel,  162;  with  plank,  91;  amount 
expended  upon  roads  (yearly),  $215,- 
748.90. 


Chickens,  average  best  stock . 
Butter,  yearly  average ....... 

Eggs,  yearly  average 

Cherries,  yearly  average 

Dried  Prunes,  yearly  average 

Peaches,  yearly  average 

Pears,  yearly  average 

Apples,  yearly  average 

Grapes,  yearly  average 

Wool,  yearly  average 

Total  Product 


Paper 

Wheat,  Bu 20,000 

Oats,  Bu 530,000 

Barley,  Tons 100 

Lumber,  Ft 6,000,000 

Fruits,  Lbs 6,000,000 

Potatoes,  Bu 1,200,000 

Vegetables 

Flour,  Bbls 5,000 

Clover  seed,  Lbs. . . 30,000 

Vetch  Seed,  Lbs. . . 25,000 

Alfalfa,  Tons 500 

Clover  and  Grain 

Hay,  Tons 160,000 

Wool,  Lbs 30,000 

Poultry 

Eggs,  Doz 1,200,000 

Butter,  Lbs 900,000 


4 


■ 


.14  lb. 
.37  ib.s: 
.28doz.  i 
.04  lb. 
.06  lb.j 
.60  box 
.75  box' 
.75  box 
. 35bkt. 
.20  lb. 
Value 


$4,000,000 

$17,600 

185,550 

2,200 

48.000 

42.000 1 
510,000 

40,000, 

25.0002 
3,60(1 

45,0001 

5,ooq 


1,440,00$ 
60, 000) 
90,0001 
30,000j 
300,0001 


Total  Value $6,843,950 1 


LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 

Number  Value  1 


Horses-Mules 

Cattle  (all  kinds) . . 

Sheep-Goats 

Hogs 


7,507  $351, 635 
13,598  345,210 

10,833  18,870 

6,113  35,795 


COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 

Av.  yield  Average 
per  acre  price 

Fall  Wheat 36  bu.  $ . 88  bu. 

Oats 76  bu.  .35  bu. 

Barley 40  bu.  .54  bu. 

Cheat  Hay 3 tons  11.00  ton 

Vetch 5 tons  11.00  ton 

Timothy  Hay 3 tons  14.00  ton 

Alfalfa 5 tons  10.00  ton 

Other  Hays 4 tons  10.00  ton 

Com 60  bu.  .92  bu. 

Potatoes 300  bu.  .50  bu. 

Dairy  Cattle,  per  head $60  to  $100. 

Cattle,  average  fat  stock 08  lb. 

Hogs,  average  fat  stock 10  lb. 

Sheep,  average  fat  stock 12  lb. 

Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per 

head $250.00 

Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per 

head 200 . 00 

Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per 
head 100.00 


Total  Value $751,510  j 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage  for 
skilled  labor,  $3.25;  unskilled,  $2.25;  farm 
hands,  $35.00  to  $40.00  per  month  with 
board;  farm  labor  during  harvest  season, 
$2.00  per  day,  including  board. 

Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  Used  for 
domestic  purposes;  cost  averages  $4.00 
per  cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — Clackamas  is 

one  of  the  great  resort  counties  of  Ore- 
gon. Hundreds  of  tourists  visit  Govern- { 
ment  Camp  and  neighboring  resort! 
close  to  Mt.  Hood.  Hunting  trails  leai 
through  the  great  National  Forest, 
Fishing  resorts  are  reached  by  inter 
urban,  railway,  automobile  road  an 
trails,  especially  along  the  Clackamas, 
river  and  its  tributaries  and  towards  the  ■ 
head-waters  of  the  Sandy,  Bull  Run! 
and  Molalla  rivers  and  Butte  creek." 
The  United  States  Government  Fish 
Hatchery  is  located  on  the  Upper  Clack- 
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amas  river  in  the  National  Forest,  Cele- 
brated Mineral  Springs  summer  resort 
hotels,  boating  and  camping  places  are 
close  to  the  Willamette  river.  Numer- 
ous lakes.  Trout  fishing,  especially 
in  head-waters,  is  celebrated.  Salmon 
fishing,  catching  25  to  50-pound  salmon 
with  hook  and  line  at  Willamette  Falls, 
Oregon  City.  Eels  and  bass  in  and  near 
Willamette  river.  Bear,  deer,  cougar, 
wild  cat  and  many  varieties  of  small 
game  in  hills  and  mountains  and  aloDg 
remote  streams.  Pheasant  hunting  in 
open  country.  Duck  and  geese  in  marshes 
along  lower  Molalla  and  Pudding  rivers. 
Coyotes  are  found  in  winter,  mostly 
invaders  from  Eastern  Oregon.  Nearly 
every  known  variety  of  scenery  from  vast 
glaciers  to  placid  lakes,  from  barren 
rocks  to  giant  timber,  from  wild  gorges 
to  peaceful  agricultural  landscapes,  is 
found  in  Clackamas  County. 

Climate — Clackamas  County  has  two 
distinct  climates,  that  of  the  low  alti- 
tudes near  the  Willamette  river,  and 
that  of  the  mountainous  country  towards 
the  Cascade  Range.  Near  the  Wil- 
lamette river  the  average  rainfall  is  45 
inches  per  year,  of  which  20  inches  falls 
in  winter;  10  inches  in  spring;  2 inches  in 
summer  and  13  inches  in  fall.  In  the 
interior  mountain  districts  the  total 
annual  precipitation  is  from  60  to  75 
inches,  of  which  about  25  inches  falls  in 
winter,  18  inches  in  spring,  6 inches  in 
summer  and  20  inches  in  autumn.  Snow 
is  deep  in  winter  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts, but  seldom  lies  on  the  ground 
more  than  a few  hours  in  the  low  country 
close  to  the  Willamette  river.  In  none 
of  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  county  are 
the  winters  severe.  The  average  daily 
minimum  January  is  32  degrees  above 
zero.  Summers  are  exceedingly  cool  in 
the  mountains  and  summer  heat  is  never 
oppressive  in  the  lowlands.  The  average 
daily  maximum  for  July  is  80  degrees 
above  zero;  average  daily  minimum,  50 
degrees;  average  daily  range,  30  de- 
grees. The  summer  heat  is  confined  to 
mid-afternoon  and  is  invariably  relieved 
by  cooling  sea  breezes  about  four  o’clock. 
Nights  are  delightfully  refreshing. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Annual  County 
Fair  at  Canby;  Annual  Stock  Show  in 
May,  Rose  Show  in  June,  Poultry  Show 
in  December,  Oregon  City;  Chautauqua 
in  July,  Gladstone  Park.  Ten  District 
Juvenile  Fairs  in  September. 

Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Copies 
on  Request — Morning  and  Weekly  En- 
terprise, Weekly  Courier,  Western  Stock 


Journal,  Oregon  City  Publicity,  Oregon 
City;  Weekly  Herald,  Canby;  Weekly 
Progress,  Estacada;  Weekly  News,  Mif- 
waukie;  Molalla  Pioneer,  Molalla;  Sandy 
Outlook,  Sandy. 

For  Information  Address — Cherry- 
ville  Commercial  Club;  Estacada  Com- 
mercial Club;  Oregon  City  Commercial 
Club;  Molalla  Commercial  Club;  Bea- 
ver Creek  Improvement  Club;  Jennings 
Lodge  Community  Club;  Meldrum  Com- 
mercial Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Barlow — Altitude  96  feet.  Population 
100.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  three  miles  from  Willamette 
River.  In  center  of  large  agricultural 
section,  the  soil  of  which  is  adapted  to 
intensified  farming,  especially  small 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  growing 
of  these,  together  with  dairying,  con- 
stitutes the  principal  industry.  Graded 
public  school.  Lutheran  and  Nazarene 
churches.  Water  works. 

Barton — Altitude  268  feet.  Popula- 
tion 30.  On  main  line  Portland  Railway, 
Light  & Power  Company’s  Interurban 
line,  Portland  to  Cazadero.  Farming, 
dairying  and  poultry  raising.  Graded 
public  school. 

Beaver  Creek— Altitude  340  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 200.  On  Willamette  Valley 
Southern  Railway.  Thickly  settled 
farming  community.  Dairying,  poultry 
raising,  fruit  growing  and  lumbering. 
Graded  public  schools  and  near  by  are 
8 churches  of  various  denominations, 
including  a Welsh  church.  Improve- 
ment Club  and  Grange  Society.  Good 
county  roads  lead  into  this  section,  mak- 
ing it  desirable  for  automobilists  to  take 
pleasure  trips  from  Portland. 

Bissell — Population  35.  On  Eagle 
Creek,  8 miles  east  of  Estacada,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Lumbering,  general 
farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing  and  live 
stock.  Lumber  mill.  Graded  public 
school. 

Boring — Altitude  548  feet.  Popula- 
tion 300.  On  interurban  line  of  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  & Power  Company. 
Surrounded  by  rich  agricultural  area. 
Dairying,  potato  raising,  farming  and 
lumbering.  Stage  line  to  summer  re- 
sorts at  foot  of  Mount  Hood.  Three 
rural  routes.  Public  school,  teaching 
high  school  course.  Methodist  church. 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  Rebekah,  W.  O.  W.  and 
Artisan  lodges. 

Brightwood  (Formerly  Called 
Salmon) — Village  on  Salmon  Creek. 
Sixteen  miles  southeast  of  Bull  Run,  near- 
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est  railroad  point;  stage  to  Sandy.  Lum- 
bering, logging,  general  farming,  fruit 
growing,  and  dairying.  Creamery,  and 
Salmon  Hatchery. 

Bull  Run — Altitude  376  to  500  feet. 
Population  100.  On  Bull  Run  River  and 
terminus  of  Mt.  Hood  division  of  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  & Power  Company 
Railroad.  Privately  owned  electric 
lighting  and  water  systems.  Lumbering, 
farming,  dairying  and  potato  raising. 
Surrounded  by  rich  agricultural  section. 
The  Crissey  “Gladiolus  Farm,”  where 
flower  bulbs  are  grown  on  a large  com- 
mercial scale,  located  near  here.  Large 
reservoir  and  flume  of  P.  R.  L.  & P.  Co. 
Beautiful  forest  and  river  scenery. 
Graded  public  school. 

Canby — Altitude  173  feet.  Popula- 
tion 750.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  Molalla  River  forms  the 
west  boundary  of  the  town.  Surrounded 
by  rich  and  extensive  agricultural  area 
and  the  principal  industries  are  farming, 
dairying,  sheep  raising  and  fruit  growing, 
especially  the  raising  of  berries.  Many 
of  the  large  farms  are  being  cut  up  into 
small  home  tracts  in  this  vicinity. 
Private  electric  light  plant.  Co-oper- 
ative creamery.  High  and  graded  public 
schools  and  Christian,  Lutheran  and 
Methodist  churches.  Weekly  paper. 
Bank;  capital  and  surplus,  $30,000;  de- 
posits, $275,000. 

Carus — One  mile  south  of  Beaver 
Creek,  nearest  railroad  point;  stage  twice 
daily  to  Canby,  and  daily  to  Oregon  City. 
Lumbering.  Two  saw  mills.  Graded 
public  school. 

Cazadero — Altitude  550  feet.  Popu- 
lation 150.  Terminus  of  Portland  Rail- 
way, Light  & Power  Company’s  Railway. 
Hydro-electric  plant  of  the  Portland 
Railway,  Light  & Power  Company,  gen- 
erating 20,000  horsepower,  serving  a ter- 
ritory of  some  500  square  miles,  with 
other  plants  of  the  same  company,  lo- 
cated here.  Clackamas  Rise,  the  most 
accessible  trail  to  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, starts  from  this  place.  Good  fish- 
ing and  hunting. 

Cherryville — Altitude  1,200  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 50.  On  stage  and  automobile 
road  to  Mt.  Hood,  32  miles  east  of  Port- 
land; 14  miles  from  Boring  railroad  sta- 
tion. Dairying,  stock  raising,  poultry, 
general  farming,  fruit  growing  and  lum- 
bering. Water  supply  from  mountain 
streams,  always  cool  and  pure.  Graded 
public  school  and  one  church.  Com- 
mercial Club. 

Clackamas — Altitude  109  feet.  Popu- 


lation 75.  On  main  line  of  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  10  miles  southeast  of 
Portland.  General  farming,  fruit  grow- 
ing, dairying,  poultry  raising  and  live 
stock,  lumbering  and  logging.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Congregational 
and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches. 

Clarkes — 8 miles  northeast  of  Molalla, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Lumbering;  2 
saw  mills.  Graded  public  school.  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church. 

Colton — Postoffice,  8 miles  northeast 
of  Molalla,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Lumbering,  general  farming  and  fruit 
growing.  Saw  mill.  Graded  public 
school.  Swedish  Lutheran  church. 

Cottrell — Population  75.  Two  miles 
south  of  Cottrell  station,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  Lumbering,  general  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing,  dairying,  live  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Graded  public 
school. 

Currinsville — Altitude  425  feet.  Popu- 
lation 150.  On  interurban  line  of  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  & Power  Company. 
Farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poul-  j 
try  raising  and  lumbering.  Estacada  1 
Park  (a  natural  park),  one  and  a half 
miles  away.  Graded  public  school. 
Methodist  church.  Grange,  Equity  As- 
sociation, Temple  and  Lodge. 

Damascus — Population  50.  Six  miles 
west  of  Boring  and  8 miles  east  of  Clack- 
amas, nearest  railroad  points.  Dairying, 
general  farming,  fruit  growing,  poultry 
and  live  stock  raising,  lumbering  and 
logging.  Two  saw  mills.  Creamery. 
Dunkard,  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches.  Graded  public  school. 

Dodge — Population  75.  On  Clear  , 
Creek,  Ql/2  miles  south  of  Estacada,  near-  j 
est  railroad  point.  Lumbering.  Two 
saw  mills.  Graded  public  school. 

Dover — -Population  80.  On  Eagle  Creek; 

8 miles  southeast  of  Eagle  Creek,  near-  i 
est  railroad  point.  Stage  to  Sandy  and  j 
Eagle  Creek.  Farming,  dairying,  fruit 
growing,  live  stock,  poultry  raising,  and 
bee  culture.  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Graded  public  school. 

Eagle  Creek — Population  200.  Village 
on  Eagle  creek  and  P.  R.  L.  & P.  Co.  i 
Interurban  Electric  Railway.  Lumber-  j 
ing,  general  farming,  fruit  and  berry 1 
raising,  poultry  and  live  stock  raising, 
dairying,  etc.  Flour  and  saw  mills. 
Graded  public  school.  Presbyterian 
church. 

Ell  wood — Population  110.  Six  miles 
south  of  Estacada,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Lumbering,  logging,  general  farming,  fruit 
growing,  dairying,  poultry  and  live  stock 
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raising.  Two  saw  mills.  Graded  public 
school.  United  Brethren  church. 

Estacada — Altitude  feet.  Popu- 

lation 600.  On  P.  R.  L.  & P.  Co.  Inter- 
urban  Electric  Railway.  Surrounded 
by  fertile  uplands  devoted  to  fruit  rais- 
ing, general  farming,  dairying  and  poul- 
try raising.  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Orchard  Experiment  Station.  City 
owns  gravity  water  works  system.  Elec- 
tric light  and  power  plants  privately 
owned.  Several  saw  mills  within  radius 
of  5 miles.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Church  of  Christ,  Evangelical 
and  Methodist  churches.  Tourist  hotel. 
Park  resort.  Ladies’  Civic  Club;  Com- 
mercial Club;  Fruit  Growers’  Associa- 
tion; Rod  & Gun  Club.  Weekly  news- 
paper. Bank;  capital  and  surplus, 
§25,000;  deposits,  $59,000. 

Firwood — Altitude  1,207  feet.  Popu- 
lation 30.  Four  miles  from  Bull  Run, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Dairying,  fruit 
growing  and  lumbering.  Two  saw  mills. 
On  Mt.  Hood  Auto  Road.  Graded  public 
school. 

George — Five  miles  east  of  Estacada, 
nearest  railroad  point.  General  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing,  dairying,  poultry  and 
live  stock  raising.  Graded  public  school. 
Presbyterian  church. 

Gladstone — Altitude  50  feet.  Popu- 
lation 1,000.  Situated  near  mouth  of  the 
Clackamas  river.  On  P.  R.  L.  & P.  Co. 
Interurban  Electric  line  connecting 
Portland  and  Oregon  City.  Main  line  of 
Southern  Pacific  runs  through  corner  of 
city,  trains  stopping  only  during  the 
Chautauqua  season.  Population  of  city 
is  made  up  of  Portland  and  Oregon  City 
office  and  business  men,  employees  of 
the  Oregon  City  Woolen  and  Paper 
Mills,  and  retired  farmers.  Onions  and 
celery  are  quite  extensively  raised  here. 
City  owns  water  system.  Electric  light 
plant  privately  owned.  Graded  public 
school  and  church.  Willamette  Valley 
Chautauqua  Association  holds  annual 
sessionsjiere,  in  natural  park  of  90  acres. 

Highland — 12  miles  southwest  of  Es- 
tacada, nearest  railroad  point.  Fruit 
and  berry  growing,  dairying,  general 
farming,  poultry  and  stock  raising. 
Graded  public  school.  Baptist  church. 

Jennings  Lodge — Altitude  83  feet. 
Population  800.  On  Willamette  river 
and  Portland  Railway,  Light  & Power 
Company  (Interurban).  A suburban 
residence  section  of  garden  farms. 
Poultry  raising.  Many  summer  homes 
are  located  along  the  banks  of  the  Wil- 
lamette river.  Good  salmon  fishing. 


Graded  public  school.  Commercial 
Club  and  Fraternal  Union.  Community 
church. 

Kelso— Four  miles  southeast  of  Boring, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Lumbering,  log- 
ging, general  farming,  fruit  and  berry 
growing  and  dairying,  poultry  raising, 
and  the  breeding  of  high-class  cattle 
and  hogs.  Three  saw  mills.  Graded 
public  school. 

Liberal — -Altitude  256  feet.  Population 
50.  On  Molalla  branch  Southern  Pacific 
and  Willamette  Valley  Southern  rail- 
roads. On  Molalla  River.  Lumbering, 
dairying,  poultry  raising,  hogs,  hops, 
clover  seed,  garden  truck  and  potatoes. 
Bear,  deer,  grouse  and  pheasant  hunting 
in  season,  in  foot-hills  nearby.  Graded 
public  school.  Methodist  and  Union 
churches  in  neighborhood.  Mothers’ 
League  and  Grange.  On  auto  road  from 
Portland  to  Wilhoit  Springs.  Develop- 
ment League. 

Logan — Population  50.  Four  miles 
south  of  Barton,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Lumbering,  logging,  shingle  manufac- 
turing, general  farming,  fruit  growing, 
live  stock,  poultry  raising  and  dairy- 
ing. Saw  and  shingle  mill.  Graded  pub- 
lic school.  Baptist  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches. 

Macksburg — Altitude  260  feet.  Popu- 
lation 200.  One-half  mile  from  Molalla 
branch  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Dairying,  general  farming,  poultry  raising. 
Graded  public  school.  Two  Lutheran 
churches.  Farmers’  Equity  Grange. 

Marmot — Population  40.  On  Sandy 
river.  Bull  Rim  on  Mt.  Hood  Railway 
is  nearest  railroad  point,  8 miles.  Daily 
stage  to  Bull  Rim  and  Sandy.  Lumber- 
ing, fruit  growing,  general  farming,  dairy- 
ing, poultry  and  live  stock.  Saw  mill. 
Graded  public  school. 

Marquam — Altitude  250  feet.  Popu- 
lation 100.  Nearest  railroad  point,  Mt. 
Angel,  Marion  Coimty,  6 miles.  Hop 
growing  is  the  principal  industry.  Good 
farming  community.  Graded  public 
school,  teaching  high  school  course. 
Methodist  church. 

Meadowbrook — On  Mill  Creek,  4 
miles  northeast  of  Molalla,  nearest  rail- 
road point;  stage  to  Oregon  City.  Gen- 
eral farming,  fruit  and  berry  growing, 
live  stock,  poultry  raising  ana  dairying. 
Two  flour  mills.  Graded  public  school. 

Meldrum — Altitude  30  feet.  Popula- 
tion 195.  On  the  P.  R.  L.  & P.  Co.  inter- 
urban electric  line.  Garden  and  farming 
community.  Graded  public  school  and 
Evangelical  church. 
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Milwaukie — Altitude  62  feet.  Popu- 
lation 1700.  On  main  line  of  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  interurban  elec- 
tric lines  from  Portland.  Serves  rich 
area  of  agricultural  land.  Small  fruit 
culture  and  small  farming.  Privately 
owned  electric  light  and  water  plants. 
High  and  graded  public  schools.  Cath- 
olic, Episcopal,  Evangelical  and  Meth- 
odist churches.  Weekly  paper.  Grange. 
Bank;  capital  and  surplus,  $26,000;  de- 
posits, $80,000. 

Molalla — Altitude  276  feet.  Popula- 
tion 350.  Terminus  of  Molalla  branch  of 
Southern  Pacific  and  on  Willamette 
Valley  Southern  Railroad.  Dairying, 
clover  seed,  stock  raising,  lumbering 
and  general  farming.  Pears,  prunes  and 
cherries.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Christian  and  Methodist  church- 
es. Grange.  Commercial  Club  and  sev- 
eral lodges.  Weekly  paper.  Municipal 
Water  Works  System.  Bank;  capital 
and  surplus,  $15,000;  deposits,  $54,000. 

Mulino — Altitude  250  feet.  Popu- 
lation in  neighborhood,  200.  On  Wil- 
lamette Valley  Southern  Railroad.  Gen- 
eral farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing  and 
stock  raising.  Graded  public  school. 
Methodist  church.  Flour  mill,  green 
house,  shingle  mill  and  saw  mill.  Grange 
Hall. 

Needy — Five  miles  east  of  Aurora, 
Marion  County,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Fruit  growing  and  general  farming,  dairy- 
ing, poultry  and  live  stock  raising. 
High  and  graded  public  school. 

New  Era— Altitude  90  feet.  Popula- 
tion 75.  Village  on  main  line  of  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  and  Willamette 
River,  5 miles  south  of  Oregon  City. 
Daily  steamboats  on  Willamette  River. 
Breeding  of  high-class  poultry,  bee  cul- 
ture, lumbering,  general  farming,  dairy- 
ing and  live  stock  raising.  Saw  and 
flour  mill.  Graded  public  school. 
Catholic  church. 

Oak  Grove — Altitude  65  feet.  Popu- 
lation 500.  On  interurban  line  of  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  & Power  Company, 
and  on  Willamette  River.  Is  a residence 
and  farming  section,  8 miles  south  of 
Portland.  Farming,  fruit  growing  and 
poultry  raising.  Auto  road.  Graded 
public  school.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Parent  Teachers’  Association. 

Oregon  City  (County  Seat) — Alti- 
tude 152  feet.  Population  6,000.  On 
main  line  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  northern  terminus  of  Willamette  Val- 
ley Southern.  On  Willamette  River,  with 
continuous  service  to  Portland  and  up- 


per valley  points.  First-class  electric 
interurban  service  to  Portland.  Man- 
ufacturing, lumbering,  fruit  growing, 
stock  and  general  farming.  Products: 
Paper,  woolen  goods,  lumber,  furniture, 
fruits,  dairy  and  poultry  products  and 
vegetables.  Surrounding  country  es- 
pecially adapted  to  dairying,  poultry, 
and  bee  culture,  horticulture  and  gen- 
eral farming.  Abundant  water  power 
and  other  advantages  for  manufacturing 
enterprises.  Willamette  River  Locks, 
acquired  by  Federal  Government,  to  be 
operated  free  of  toll  for  public  benefit. 
Salmon  fishing  at  the  Falls  for  sport  and 
profit.  Immense  electric  power  plant  of 
JP.  R.  L.  & P.  Co.  Municipal  water 
plant.  High  and  graded  public  schools 
and  one  Catholic  school.  Baptist, 
Catholic,  Christian,  Congregational, 
Episcopal,  German  Lutheran,  German 
Methodist,  German  Presbyterian,  Meth- 
odist, Reformed  Lutheran  and  United 
Brethren  churches.  One  daily,  two 
weekly  papers,  and  a monthly  maga- 
zine. Commercial  Club.  Paid  police 
and  fire  departments.  Large  woolen 
mill,  three  paper  mills  and  several  cream- 
eries. Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Masonic  and  I.  O. 
O.  F.  lodges.  U.  S.  Fish  Hatchery  on 
Clackamas  river  3 miles  northeast. 
Two  banks;  capital  and  surplus,  $191,000; 
deposits  $1,344,000.  Oregon  City  his- 
toric as  the  oldest  municipality  rin  Ore- 
gon. It  was  founded  in  1837  by  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin,  factor  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  as  a trading  post.  It 
was  to  Oregon  City  that  the  earliest 
pioneers  came  as  a center,  before  scat- 
tering on  their  home-seeking  inspections 
into  the  open  prairies  of  the  Willamette 
valleys.  Oregon  City  was  the  terri- 
torial capitol  after  Oregon  was  formally 
organized  into  United  States  terri- 
tory in  1848.  For  many  years  it  was 
larger  than  Portland,  now  the  metropolis 
of  the  State.  After  his  retirement  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1846,  Dr. 
McLoughlin  made  his  home  at  Oregon 
City,  where  he  died,  lamented  by  the 
early  pioneer  folk  as  the  venerated  “Far- 
ther of  Oregon.’’  His  home  and  grave 
are  a shrine  for  lovers  of  Oregon’s  early 
history,  visited  annually  by  hundreds. 

Oswego — Altitude  130  feet.  Popula- 
tion 1,000,  partly  suburban  to  Portland. 
On  P.  E.  & E.  Electric  Railroad  and 
Willamette  River,  West  Side.  General 
farming,  fruit  raising,  truck  gardening, 
dairying  and  poultry  raising.  Iron 
works.  Cement  plant  partly  completed. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Cath- 
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alic  Academy.  Catholic  and  Methodist 
churches.  Grange.  Artisan,  Woodmen, 
Redmen  and  I.  O.  0.  F.  lodges.  Com- 
mercial Club. 

Parkplace  (Station  name  is  Paper 

Will) — Altitude  50  feet.  Population  400. 
Dn  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  134  miles 

sorth  of 

dairying  VpH 

graded  public  school.  Congregational 
church.  Grange. 

Redland — 8 miles  east  of  Oregon  City, 
dearest  railroad  point.  Truck  garden- 
ing, fruit  and  berry  growing,  dairying, 
doultry  and  stock  raising.  Graded  pub- 
lic school.  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Rowe — Altitude  1,700  feet.  Summer 
resort.  On  auto  road  from  Portland 
to  Mount  Hood,  47  miles  southeast  of 
Portland,  11  miles  from  Mount  Hood. 
Graded  public  school. 

Sandy— Altitude  1,075  feet.  Popu- 
lation 175.  Boring,  railroad  point,  634 
miles.  Halfway  stop  on  auto  road  to 
Mt.  Hood.  Lumbering,  general  farming, 
dairying  and  fruit  growing.  _ Creamery, 
lumber  and  saw  mill.  Terminus  of  three 
scenic  stage  lines.  City  has  an  un- 
obstructed view  of  Mt.  Hood;  pictur- 
esque scenic  environment.  Graded  pub- 
lic school.  German  (private)  school. 
Three  churches.  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Masons, 
Foresters,  Artisan  lodges.  Grange 
Commercial  and  Women’s  Clubs.  Weekly 
newspaper.  Bank;  capital  and  surplus 
812,000;  deposits  $40,000. 

Shubel— k)n  Abernethy  River,  4 miles 
southeast  of  Beaver  Creek,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  Lumbering,  shingle  man- 
ufacturing, poultry  raising,  live  stock, 
dairying,  fruit  growing  and  general 
farming.  Saw  and  shingle  mill.  High 
and  graded  public  school. 

Springwater — On  Clear  Creek,  2 miles 
south  of  Estacada,  nearest  railroad 
point.  General  farming,  fruit  and  berry 
growing,  dairying,  live  stock  and  poultry 
raising,  Spool  mill.  High  and  graded 
I public  school.  Presbyterian  church. 

Stafford — Population  75.  Nearest  rail- 
road point,  Oswego,  stage  to  Oregon  City. 
Lumbering,  logging,  generalfarming, fruit 
crowing,  poultry  raising,  live  stock  and 
dairying.  Saw  and  chop  mill.  High 
and  graded  public  school.  Baptist  and 
Congregational  churches. 

Stone — On  Clackamas  River,  7 miles 


Oregon  City.  General  farming, 
find  fruit,  errowine.  Hieh  and 


northeast  of  Oregon  City,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  Truck  gardening,  dairying, 
fruit  and  berry  growing,  poultry  and 
live  stock  raising.  Creamery.  Graded 
public  school. 

Sunnyside — 3 miles  north  of  Clack- 
amas, nearest  railroad  point.  Truck  gar- 
dening, fruit  and  berry  growing,  dairy- 
ing, poultry  and  stock  raising.  Graded 
public  school.  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

Union  Mills — (P.O.  Mulino) — Altitude 
243  feet.  Population  40.  Nearest  rail- 
road point,  Liberal,  2 miles  south.  Saw 
mill,  planing  mill,  flour  mill  and  handle 
factory.  Farming,  dairying,  stock  rais- 
ing and  fruit  growing.  Graded  public 
school. 

Viola — Village  on  Clear  Creek,  3 miles 
west  of  Estacada,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Truck  gardening,  fruit  and  berry  grow- 
ing, dairying,  poultry  and  stock  raising. 
Graded  public  school.  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church. 

Welches — Altitude  1,335  feet.  Sum- 
mer resort  on  Salmon  River.  Stage  to 
Boring  daily.  Some  farming.  Excel- 
lent fishing  and  hunting.  Graded  public 
school.  Near  Government  Reserve. 

Wilhoit — Altitude  975  feet.  Popu- 
lation 275.  On  Rock  Creek,  9 miles 
south  of  Molalla,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Health  resort,  being  noted  for  mineral 
water.  Dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry 
raising  and  live  stock.  Principal  crops 
are  fruit,  clover  seed  and  vegetables. 
Graded  public  school. 

Willamette — Population  350.  On  Wil- 
lamette and  Tualatin  Rivers  and  Wil- 
lamette Falls  Electric  Railway,  3 miles 
southwest  of  Oregon  City.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church. 

Wilsonville — On  Oregon  Electric  and 
Willamette  River.  Lumbering,  logging, 
general  farming,  fruit  and  berry  growing, 
dairying,  stock  and  poultry  raising. 
High  and  graded  public  schools.  Con- 
gregational church.  Bank;  capital  and 
surplus  $22,000;  deposits  $66,000. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations  and 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Anderson, 
Aims,  Baraboo,  Bolton,  Boberg,  Burk- 
hards  Mills,  Ely,  Government  Camp, 
Haley,  Leon,  Mayberry,  Monitor  and 
Stub. 
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CLATSOP  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Clatsop  County  is  the  northwest 
county  of  Oregon,  where  the  great 
Columbia  River  empties  into  the  Pacific. 
It  has  approximately  40  miles  of  coast 
line  fronting  the  ocean  and  40  miles  along 
the  Columbia  River,  which  forms  its 
northern  boundary.  The  river  is  from 
3 to  5 miles  wide  all  along  this  boundary. 
The  main  range  of  the  Coast  Mountains 
traverses  Clatsop  County  from  south- 
west to  northeast,  then  swinging  around 
south  across  the  county  with  something 
of  the  shape  of  a buttonhook.  Enclosed 
in  the  hook  part  is  the  Nehalem  Valley, 
the  watershed  of  which  covers  half  of 
Clatsop  County’s  area.  Draining  north- 
west from  the  Coast  Mountain  range  are 
numerous  rivers,  several  of  which  are 
broad  and  carry  a tremendous  volume  of 
water.  Between  these  rivers  the  country 
is  hilly  and  mountainous,  forested  with 
heavy  timber,  containing  few  level  places 
and  these  only  small  patches  along  river 
bottoms.  Close  to  the  ocean  are  Clatsop 
Plains,  and  bordering  on  the  Columbia 
are  the  Columbia  River  bottoms,  large 
level  areas  containing  numerous  lakes, 
water-courses  and  marshes.  Much  of 
this  level  land  is  open  country,  partly 
under  cultivation.  Some  of  the  marsh  and 
tide  lands  have  been  reclaimed  by  dykes 
and  are  in  a high  state  of  intensive  culti- 
vation. 

Area — 821  square  miles,  two-thirds  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island.  With  the  exception 
of  a few  hundred  acres  of  unappropriated 
government  land  in  the  remote  mountain 
fastnesses,  all  land  in  the  county  is  pri- 
vately owned;  principally  timber  land 
and  constituting  some  of  the  finest  forests 
of  the  world.  Less  than  10,000  acres,  or  a 
little  over  one  per  cent  of  the  county’s 
area,  are  actually  under  cultivation, 
principally  in  dairy  ranches,  but  includ- 
ing gardens,  berry  patches,  orchards  and 
cranberry  marshes.  The  dairy  farms 
are  mostly  large  tracts,  including  a con- 
siderable acreage  of  brush  or  logged-off 
land,  used  for  pasture.  The  gardens  and 
orchards  are  small,  but  intensively  cul- 
tivated. Certain  varieties  of  tree  fruits 
reach  their  highest  perfection  in  the 
mild,  moist  climate  of  the  Coast  country. 
The  vegetables  of  Clatsop  County  include 
nearly  every  known  variety  raised  for 
the  fancy  market.  Berries  grow  . to 
enormous  size,  are  "luscious  and  high 
flavored.  An  enormous  tonnage  of  high- 


grade  cr'  nberries  is  produced  on  a small 
marsh  acreage. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED.  Acres  Acres 
Public  lands  open  to 

entry 846 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 4,529 

5,375 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 5,450 

Cultivated 6,274 

Commercial  timber 

(partly  tillable)  . . . 378,073 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  36,768 

Non-tillable  92,616 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way 884 

■ 520,065 


Total  area 525,440 

Rank  of  County — First  in  salmon 
and  clam  fisheries;  first  in  cranberries. 

Population — 17,273,  or  21  persons  to 
the  square  mile;  35%  American  born. 
Of  the  foreign  bom  one-half  is  Scandina- 
vians and  Finns  and  the  balance  princi- 
pally Germans,  English,  Irish,  Canadi- 
ans and  Austrians. 

County  Seat— -Astoria. 

Transportation — 72.96  miles  of  rail- 
road, 36  miles  navigable  river.  The 
navies  of  the  world  could  ride  at  anchor  | 
on  the  broad  Columbia  River  fronting 
Astoria.  The  largest  cargoes  of  lumber 
and  wheat  ever  floated  pass  down  the 
Columbia  River  and  over  the  bar  at  its 
mouth.  The  channel  at  the  bar  is  broad 
and  deep,  clearing  from  26  to  30  feet  at 
low  water,  and  from  30  to  36  feet  at  high 
water.  Portland,  Astoria  & Flavel  Di- 
vision of  the  Spokane,  Portland  & Seattle 
Railroad  traverses  northern  portion,  of 
the  county  from  the  east  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  southward  along  Clatsop 
Plains  to  beach  resorts.  First-class  rail 
and  water  servi  ce  to  all  ports  and  markets 
of  America  and  foreign  countries..  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  & Navigation  Com- 
pany’s water  terminal  at  Astoria  from 
Portland  and  Washington  ports.  Termi- 
nal for  Hill  line  steamers  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  port  for  two  other  Portland 
and  San  Francisco  steamer  lines  main- 
taining regular  service.  Terminal  for 
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coast  line  steamers  to  Oregon  and 
Washington  ports. 

Water — Nehalem,  Young’s,  Lewis  & 
Clark  and  Necanicum  rivers  and  other 
streams  afford  plentiful  water  supply  and 
power  facilities. 

Industries— Salmon  fishing  and  pack- 
ing, dairying,  farming,  lumbering  and 
boat  building.  While  salmon  fishing  and 
packing  is  the  leading  industry  of  the 
county,  some  of  the  largest  salmon  pack- 
ing plants  on  the  coast  being  located  on 
the  Columbia  River  within  its  bounda- 
ries, all  lines  of  agricultural  activities 
are  being  pursued  and  particular  efforts 
are  being  put  forth  in  dairying  and  di- 
versified farming.  The  salmon  fishing 
industry  amounts  to  $3,000,000  annually 
and  employs  about  4,000  white  men. 
Seven  fish  canneries,  nine  saw  mills,  four 
saw  and  planing  mills,  three  sash  and 
door  factories.  Dairying  produces 
$1,000,000  annually  and  other  agriculture 
$300,000. 

Timber — All  under  private  ownership; 
15,097,285,000  feet,  principally  fir,  spruce, 
cedar,  larch  and  hemlock.  Some  alder 
and  maple  along  water  courses.  The 
timber  is  mostly  heavy,  from  6 to  12  and 
even  14  to  16  feet  in  diameter;  also  high 
quality,  few  knots.  Trees  are  often  from 
125  to  175  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
lowest  limbs.  Tallest  flag  pole  in  the 
world,  at  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  cut 
in  Clatsop  County,  extends  over  200  feet 
above  the  ground. 

Minerals — Lignitic  coal  is  found  in 
southeastern  part  of  county,  but  is 
undeveloped.  Gold  in  ocean  sands. 

Soils — Bottom  lands  rich  in  humus. 
Adapted  to  hops,  alfalfa,  buckwheat, 
barley,  clover,  mustard,  rye,  oats,  sun- 
flowers, wheat,  grasses,  corn  and  kale. 
That  of  hilly  section  well  supplied  with 
essential  elements;  loganberries,  black- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  straw- 
berries grow  luxuriantly.  Cranberries 
are  being  grown  extensively  on  the 
marsh  lands.  All  kinds  of  vegetables 
do  well  under  proper  management. 

Average  Land  Values — (Basis  Asto- 
ria)— Improved,  2 miles  from  nearest 
railroad  depot,  per  acre,  $150;  5 miles  out 
$100;  10  miles  out,  $80;  unimproved,  per 
acre,  2 miles  out,  $30;  5 miles  out,  $20; 
10  miles  out,  $20. 

, Logged-off  Lands — Total  area  10,000 
acres;  average  value,  per  acre,  $10  and 
up;  average  cost  clearing,  per  acre,  from 
$100  to  $200. 

Public  Schools — School  census  4,768; 
42  school  districts;  1 city,  4 county  high 


schools,  and  2 graded  schools  teaching 
high  school  courses.  Amount  expended 
for  school  purposes,  1913,  $125,316.35; 
amount  levied  for  school  purposes,  1914, 
$105,000. 

Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $19,030,392.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 1,662,479.81 


Total $20,692,871.81 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School)  for 
1913,  18  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles, 
200;  improved  with  macadam,  78;  with 
gravel,  78;  hard  surface,  15;  balance  with 
dirt  and  plank.  $400,000  bond  issue 
being  expended  for  building  Columbia 
Highway,  celebrated  scenic  and  com- 
mercial road.  Amount  expended  (yearly) 
on  roads,  $110,000. 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 

(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number.  Value. 

Horses-Mules 991  $54,590 

Cattle  (all  kinds) 4,571  101,883 

Sheep-Goats 920  3,681 

Hogs 664  3,320 


Total  value $163,474 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage  for 
skilled  labor,  $2.00  to  $4.00;  unskilled, 
$2.00;  farm  labor,  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  day, 
with  board. 

Fuel — Wood  is  chief  fuel  used  and 
costs  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  cord;  coal  $7.50 
per  ton. 

Scenery  and  Hunting  — Ocean 

beaches  celebrated;  principal  coast  re- 
sorts for  Portland  people.  Fifteen  miles 
of  level  open  beach  along  Clatsop  Plains. 
Tillamook  Head,  a heavily  forested 
promontory  jutting  ou'-  into. the  oceaD, 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Oregon — 
great  rocks  and  headlands — divides.  Clat- 
sop beach  from  Cannon  Beach.  View  of 
mouth  of  Columbia  River  from  Astoria 
hills  is  world  celebrated..  Sunsets  gor- 
geous. Hundreds  of  fishing  boats  and 
considerable  large  shipping  add  to 
picturesqueness  of  scene.  Mountains  are 
rough  but  crossed  by  several  roads. 
Most  important  feature  of  mountain 
landscape  is  the  bare,  rocky  summit  of 
Saddle  Mountain,  3,700  feet  altitude. 
Many  mountain  streams.  Excellent 
trout  fishing.  Some  big  game,  including 
bear,  deer,  cougar,  and  wildcat;  also 
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small  fur-bearing  animals.  Duck  and 

{;oose  hunting  in  marshes.  Seal  and  sea- 
ions  are  killed  off  beaches.  Deep  sea 
fishing. 

Climate — Typical  of  Coast  region,  mild 
winters  and  summers.  Average  annual 
rainfall  76  inches,  of  which  33 )4  inches 
fall  in  winter,  16  inches  in  spring,  5 inches 
in  summer  and  2114  inches  in  autumn. 
Summers  clear  and  sunshiny  and  some 
clear,  sunshiny  weather  through  rainy 
season.  Occasional  fogs  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Fogs  rare  in  summer.  Frost 
practically  unknown.  Deep  snow  in 
mountains  and  considerable  in  low  alti- 
tudes in  eastern  part  of  county,  though 
seldom  remaining  on  the  ground  more 
than  an  hour  or  two.  Average  minimum 
temperature,  January,  36  degrees.  Av- 
erage daily  maximum,  July,  70  degrees; 
average  daily  minimum,  July,  56  degrees; 
average  daily  range  14  degrees.  Climate 
ideal  for  dairying,  livestock  and  growing 
of  tender  fruits  and  vegetables,  owing  to 
absence  of  frost.  Living  conditions 
enjoyed  by  those  who  prefer  a moist, 
mild  climate;  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Ire- 
land. Climate  very  healthy. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — County  Fair  at 
Gearhart  Park  annually;  Regatta  held 
in  July  of  each  year;  Juvenile  Fair  an- 
nually in  Fall  at  Astoria. 

Newspapers  will  Send  Sample  Copies 
upon  Request  — Astoria  Budget, 
Morning  Astorian,  Lannen  Uuttiset, 
Toveri  and  Svenska  Rapport  (Finnish 
Weeklies),  Astoria;  Seaside  Signal,  Sea- 
side. 

For  Information  Address  — Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Astoria;  Cannon  Beach 
Push  Club,  Elk  Creek;  Hammond  De- 
velopment League,  Hammond;  Seaside 
[Improvement  Club,  Seaside;  Warrenton 
Development  League,  Warrenton. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES 

Albert — Population  40.  On  Blind 
Slough  River;  4 miles  south  of  Aldrich 
Point,  nearest  railroad  point.  Lumber- 
ing. logging,  general  farming,  dairying 
uid  boat  building.  Graded  public 
school . 

Aldrich  Point  — On  S.  P.  & S.  Rail- 
road. Lumbering,  general  farming, 
poultry  and  livestock  raising. 

Astoria  — (County  Seat)  — Altitude 
10  to  250  feet.  Population  10,656.  On 
Portland,  Astoria  <fc  Flavel  Division 
if  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad  and  on  Columbia 
River.  Harbor  facilities  for  extensive 
ieep-sea  and  coast-wise  ocean  traffic. 
Suburb  (Flavel)  is  terminus  of  the  Hill 


Steamship  lines  to  San  Francisco. 
Astoria  is  port  of  call  for  two  other 
important  steamship  lines  operating 
regularlyfrom  Portland  to  San  Francisco. 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & Navi- 
gation Company’s  water  line  terminus, 
for  boats  from  Portland  and  Ilwaco, 
Washington,  on  opposite  side  of  Colum- 
bia River.  Salmon  fishing  and  packing 
(the  chief  center  of  this  great  industry 
in  the  state),  lumbering  and  shipbuilding. 
Agricultural  industries;  dairying,  general 
and  diversified  farming,  with  dairying 
as  chief  in  importance.  Among  the  un- 
developed resources  are  clay  and  coal. 
Four  saw  mills,  ten  salmon  canneries 
and  cold  storage  plants,  two  ship  building 
shops,  four  machine  shops  and  can  fac- 
tory. Two  creameries.  Flouring  mill. 
Streets  in  business  district  hard  surfaced 
or  planked;  22  miles  macadamized  and  12 
miles  of  graded  streets.  Electric  lights. 
Municipal  water  works  and  sewer  system. 
Boat  building  plant  for  building  and 
repairing  large  vessels.  Municipal  docks, 
grain  elevator  and  coal  bunkers,  costing 
$1,000,000,  being  builtfromPort  of  Astoria 
bond  issues.  Port  of  entry  United  States 
Customs  House  and  Branch  Quarantine 
Office  of  United  States  Immigration 
Service.  Court  House.  City  Hall.  John 
Jacob  Astor  Experiment  Farm  (county 
poor  farm).  Hospital.  Public  Library. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Fraternal  organizations. 
High  and  graded  public  schools.  Catholic 
Academy,  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Holy 
Name.  Business  College.  Sixteen 
churches.  Two  daily  and  three  weekly 
papers.  One  daily,  one  weekly  Finnish 
and  one  Swedish  papers.  Commercial  Club 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Astoria  Re- 
gatta, notable  social  and  festival  event, 
in  which  aquatic  sports  and  amusements 
and  feats  of  skill  predominate  in  the 
features  of  entertainment,  is  held  an- 
nually in  July.  Four  banks:  capital  and 
surplus  $623,000;  deposits  $3,700,000. 
Astoria  historic  as  seat  of  first  white 
settlement  by  Americans  on  Pacific 
Coast,  1811. 

Cannon  Beach — Summer  resort  on 
Pacific  Ocean,  14  miles  south  of  Seaside, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Auto  stage  to 
Seaside.  Graded  public  school. 

Casey — Altitude  60  feet.  Population 
85.  On  Young’s  River,  12  miles  south 
of  Astoria,  nearest  railroad  point.  Farm- 
ing, dairying,  lumbering,  logging,  fruit 

§ owing,  poultry  raising  and  livestock, 
raded  public  school. 

Clatsop — Population  50.  On  S.  P.  & S. 
Railroad  and  near  Pacific  Ocean.  Center 
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of  Cranberry  industry.  Dairying,  gen- 
eral farming  and  livestock.  Graded 
public  school. 

Clifton — Population  200.  Italian  fish- 
ing settlement.  On  Columbia  River 
and  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad.  Salmon  fishing. 
Graded  public  school. 

Elk  Creek— Altitude  10  feet.  Popula- 
tion 50.  Nearest  railroad  point  Seaside, 
9 miles  north.  Dairying,  poultry  raising 
and  general  farming.  Near  Cannon 
Beach,  summer  resort  on  Pacific  Ocean. 
Good  fishing.  Splendid  scenery.  Graded 
public  school.  Cannon  Beach  Push 
Club. 

Elsie — On  Nehalem  River,  30  miles 
southeast  of  Astdria,  nearest  railroad 
point.  General  farming,  dairying,  live- 
stock and  poultry  raising.  Graded  public 
school. 

Fern  Hill — Population  100.  On  S.  P.  & 
S.  Railroad  and  Columbia  River.  Lum- 
bering, general  farming,  poultry  and  live- 
stock raising.  Congregational  church. 

Flavel— Near  mouth  of  Columbia  River 
and  on  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad.  Is  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Hill  Steamship  Lines  from  Cali- 
fornia ports. 

Fort  Stevens — Military  post  on  Co- 
lumbia River  and  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad. 
Daily  boat  transportation  to  Astoria  and 
Chinook  and  Ilwaco,  Washington. 

Gearhart— Population  155.  Summer 
resort  on  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  S.  P.  & S. 
Railroad.  Dairying,  general  farming," 
poultry  and  livestock  raising,  lumbering 
and  logging.  Graded  public  school. 

Glenwood — Altitude  12  feet.  On  S.  P. 
& S.  Railroad,  1 mile  from  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  midst  of  rich  agricultural  and  tim- 
bered section.  Dairying  and  truck  gar- 
dening. Cranberry  growing  is  done  ex- 
tensively; 2,000  acres  of  bogs,  of  which 
100  have  been  planted  to  this  industry. 
Graded  public  school.  Presbyterian 
church.  Farmers’  Grange. 

Grand  Rapids — On  Nehalem  River, 
33  miles  southeast  of  Astoria,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Farming,  livestock  and 
poultry  raising. 

Hamlet — Altitude  700  feet.  Popula- 
tion 100.  Nearest  railroad  point,  Sea- 
side, 2034  miles  northwest.  Farming, 
fruit  growing,  dairying  and  poultry  rais- 
ing. Chief  crops,  hay,  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables. In  midst  of  rich  timbered  and 
agricultural  belt.  Graded  public  school. 

Hammond— Altitude  12  feet.  Popula- 
tion 200.  On  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad  and 
Columbia  River.  Situated  on  fire  harbor 
for  deep  draft  seagoing  vessels.  Salmon 
fishing  and  lumbering.  Good  farming 


country  tributary.  Salmon  cannery. 
Public  dock.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Methodist  church.  Develop- 
ment League. 

Hopkins — On  Nehalem  River,  36  miles 
southeast  of  Astoria,  nearest  railroad 

fioint.  General  farming,  poultry  and 
ivestock  raising.  Graded  public  school. 

Jewel — Population  30.  On  Nehalem 
River)  30  miles  southeast  of  Astoria, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Surrounded  by 
rich  agricultural  and  dairying  country. 
Dairying,  general  farming  and  poultry 
raising.  Fishing  and  hunting.  Graded 
public  school.  Grange. 

Knappa — Altitude  30  feet.  Popula- 
tion 100.  On  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad  and 
Columbia  River.  Lumbering,  farming 
and  poultry  raising.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian churches. 

Melville— Population  65.  On  Lewis  & 
Clark  River,  15  miles  south  of  Astoria, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Dairying  and 
cheese  manufacturing.  Graded  public 
school. 

Necanicum — Altitude  250  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 75.  On  Necanicum  River,  1234 
miles  southeast  of  Seaside,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  On  Pacific  Highway.  Dairy- 
ing, fruit  growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming.  Splendid  farming  country' 
tributary.  Good  trout  fishing  in  Necan- 
icum River.  Graded  public  school. 

Olney — Population  50/  On  Young’s 
River  and  on  logging  road  of  Astoria 
Southern  Railroad,  10  miles  southeast 
of  Astoria.  Lumbering,  logging,  general 
farming,  dairying  and  poultry  raising. 
Graded  public  school. 

Seaside— (Also  called  Clatsop  Beach). 
Altitude  sea  level.  Population  1,400. 
Terminus  of  the  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad  and 
on  Pacific  Ocean.  Situated  at  mouth  of! 
Necanicum  and  Wahana  rivers.  Eighth 
een  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia! 
River.  Pleasure  and  health  resort  with 
fine  well  sheltered  ocean  beach;  popula-j 
tion  running  as  high  as  20,000 during sum-j 
mer  months.  Dairying,  truck  gardening! 
poultry  raising  and  lumbering.  Soijj 
especially  adapted  to  berry  culture.! 
Saw  mill,  lumber  and  box  mill.  Several 
hotels  and  a natatorium.  Paved  streets 
and  concrete  sidewalks.  Municipal  watefl 
works.  Privately  owned  electric  lighting 
system.  Beautiful  scenery  and  good 
hunting  and  trout  fishing.  High  anal 
graded  public  schools.  Catholic,  Christ- 
ian Science  and  Methodist  * Episcopal 
churches.  Cooperative  Cheese  Associa- 
tion. Women’s  Club  and  Civic  Improve- 
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ment  Club.  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  K.  of  P., 
Pythian  Sisters,  M.  W.  A.,  R.  N.  A., 
L.  0.  T.  M.,  United  Artisans  and  Eastern 
Star  lodges.  Weekly  paper.  Bank,  capi- 
tal and  surplus  $25,000. 

Skipanon — On  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad. 
Lumbering,  general  farming,  dairying, 
poultry  and  livestock  raising.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Episcopal  church. 

Sunset  Beach — Summer  resort  on 
Pacific  Ocean,  2 miles  west  of  Clatsop, 
nearest  railroad  point. 

Svenson — -Altitude  150  feet.  Popula- 
tion 175.  On  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad  and 
Columbia  River.  Dairying,  farming, 
fruit  growing,  poultry  and  livestock  rais- 
ing. Situated  in  rich  agricultural  and 
timbered  coimtry.  High  and  graded 
rublic  school.  Methodist  church. 
Orange.  Red  Men’s  lodge. 

Vesper — Population  75.  On  Nehalem 
River,  19  miles  west  of  Clatskanie,  Co- 
umbia  County,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Lumbering,  logging,  general  farming, 
poultry  and  livestock  raising.  Two  water 
rower  mills  and  two  saw  mills.  Graded 
public  school. 

Warrenton — Altitude  sea  level.  Pop- 
ulation 400.  On  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad.  On 
Young’s  Bay,  near  mouth  of  Columbia 


River.  Clam  canning,  fishing,  logging, 
lumbering  (manufacturing)  and  farming. 
Truck  gardening  is  a profitable  industry 
here.  -Beach  resorts,  an  Army  Post  and 
the  City  of  Astoria  furnish  a good  market 
for  all  produce.  Cranberry  culture  on 
tide  flats  and  marsh  lands  engaged  in 
extensively  in  vicinity.  Two  saw  mills. 
Two  clam  canneries.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Episcopal  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches.  Warrenton  Develop- 
ment League. 

Wauna — Altitude  15  feet.  Population 
300.  On  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad.  .On  Col- 
umbia River.  Farming,  dairying,  lum- 
bering and  fishing.  Macadamized  streets; 
sewer  system;  water  and  electric  lighting 
systems  privately  owned.  Graded  pub- 
lic school. 

Westport — Altitude  20  feet.  Popula- 
tion 300.  On  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad  and 
Columbia  River.  Lumber  manufactur- 
ing, farming,  dairying  and  fishing. 
Electric  lighting  and  water  works  sys- 
tems privately  owned.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Maccabee  lodge. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations  and 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Butter- 
field, Carnahan,  Denvers,  Holladay, 
John  Day,  Milbum,  West  and  Wise. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Columbia  County  is  mainly  a mount- 
linous  forest,  although  along  the  Colum- 
bia River  are  large  areas  of  bottom  land 
tnd  marsh  land  which  resemble  the  dike 
ands  of  Holland  and  Belgium  in  char- 
icter  and  fertility.  The  Coast  Mount- 
lins  and  the  Columbia  River  are  the 
principal  topographical  features  of  the 
:ounty.  Tihe  foothills  of  the  mountains 
ire  close  to  the  river,  in  some  places 
•ising  abruptly  from  its  banks.  The 
nain  range  of  the  Coast  Mountains  is 
rom  1,500  to  2,500  feet  high,  rocky, 
ough,  precipitous  and  heavily  timbered, 
several  wagon  roads  cross  these  mount- 
dns,  connecting  the  communities  along 
he  Columbia  River  with  the  mountain 
tillages  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Ne- 
lalem  river.  About  one-third  of  the 
■.ounty’s  area  is  in  the  Nehalem  water- 
ihed,  draining  directly  into  the  Pacific 
)cean  at  Nehalem  Bay.  The  other 
i wo-thirds  drains  into  the  Columbia 
liver,  down  numerous  tumbling  mount- 
iin  streams.  Logging  operations  have 
seen  carried  on  extensively  from  the  Col- 
umbia side  of  the  Coast  Mountains  for 


years.  More  than  12  logging  railroads 
bring  the  heavy  timber  down  to  the  saw 
mills  located  along  the  Columbia.  Ex- 
tension of  these  railroads  across  the 
Coast  Mountains  will  tap  one  of  the 
greatest  virgin  forests  of  the  world. 
Here  and  there,  scattered  through  the 
mountains,  are  little  farms  along  the 
creek  bottoms,  where  dairying  has 
achieved  considerable  development. 
Close  to  the  Columbia  River  are  some 
of  the  finest  dairies  of  the  state;  also 
truck  gardens,  berry  patches  and  some 
orchards,  certain  varieties  of  apples 
being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  foot-hills  close  to  the 
Columbia  River. 

Area — 662  square  miles,  over  half  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island.  The  entire  area 
privately  owned,  there  being  no  govern- 
ment lands  or  national  forest  lands  in 
the  county.  Less  than  3 per  cent  of  the 
count y’s  area  is  cultivated,  about  12,000 
acres.  Nearly  200,000  acres,  or  about 
half  of  the  county’s  area  can  ultimately 
be  cultivated,  after  the  timber  is  cut  and 
the  remaining,  felled  logs  and  brush  are 
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removed.  Cost  of  removing  this  brush 
is  great  and  little  of  the  land  so  reclaimed 
is  level,  except  the  lands  in  the  river 
bottoms.  Over  half  the  area  of  the 
county  is  valuable  only  for  timber  or 
reforestation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reclaimed  acreage  close  to  the  Col- 
umbia River  is  so  fertile  and  productive 
— especially  for  fancy  vegetables,  berries 
and  small  fruits — that  in  variety  and 
quality  of  products,  quantity  of  yield 
and  high  prices  obtained  in  Portland 
market,  Columbia  County  has  attained 
quite  a reputation. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 
ownership 1,546 

1 54Q 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 3,200 

Cultivated 15,826 

Commercial  timber 

(partly  tillable)  . . 206,824 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  60,875 

Non-tillable 134,631 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way 778 

422,134 

Total  area 423,680 

Population — 12,206  or  18.5  persons 
to  square  mile;  66%  American  born.  Of 
the  foreign  born  75%  is  Scandinavian  and 
the  balance  Canadians,  Germans,  Irish, 
Scotch  and  Swiss. 

County  Seat— St.  Helens. 
Transportation — 64.16  miles  of  rail- 
road; 60  miles  of  navigable  river.  Port- 
land, Astoria  and  Flavel  division  of 
the  Spokane,  Portland  & Seattle  rail- 
road traverses  eastern  and  northern 
boundary  of  the  county.  Goble,  Neha- 
lem  & Pacific,  Columbia  & Nehalem 
Valley  and  other  logging  railroads  pen- 
etrate to  the  interior  from  Columbia 
River.  Columbia  River  along  eastern 
and  northern  boundaries.  Several  steam- 
boat lines  furnish  cheap  transportation 
service  to  all  principal  towns  on  the 
Columbia  River. 

Water — Columbia,  Nehalem  and  Clat- 
skanie  rivers,  the  Beaver,  Milton  and 
Scappoose  creeks  and  other  streams 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
all  purposes. 

Industries — Lumbering,  dairying, 
farming,  truck  growing,  fishing,  quarrying 
(Belgian  blocks),  stock  raising,  ship 


building  and  creosoting.  Sash  and  door 
factory,  25  saw  mills,  four  planing  mills, 
nine  shingle  mills,  creameries,  fish  can- 
neries and  cooperage  factories.  Many 
cattle  raised  in  county.  Extensive 
dairying. 

Timber — 9, 126,000,000  feet  of  fine  qual- 
ity merchantable  timber,  mostly  fir; 
some  cedar,  spruce,  larch,  hemlock  inter- 
spersed with  fir  and  a small  amount  of 
oak  and  hazel  along  river  bottoms.  With 
the  exception  of  a few  cleared  and  cult- 
ivated spots  some  marsh  lands  and  a 
considerable  area  that  has  been  logged 
over,  Columbia  County  is  one  vast,  solid 
forest. 

Minerals — Fine  building  stone  and 
some  coal  and  iron,  the  latter  being 
limited  in  area  and  not  developed  upon  a 
commercial  scale. 

Soils — Red  soil,  similar  to  “shot- 
lands”,  with  clay  and  gravel  sub-soil, 
constitutes  a considerable  area  of  the 
uplands  of  the  county,  which  is  much 
improved  by  the  growing  of  clover  and 
other  green  crops.  Soils  of  river  and 
creek  bottoms,  deep  loam  and  silt  for- 
mations and  very  rich  and  highly  pro- 
ductive. Conditions  are  first  class  for 
the  production  *of  garden  truck,  small 
fruits,  onions,  potatoes,  etc. 

Average  Land  Values — Improved,  2 
miles  from  nearest  railroad  depot,  per 
acre,  S100;  5 miles  out  §75;  10  miles 
out,  $50;  unimproved,  2 miles  out,  $50; 
5 miles  out,  $37.50;  10  miles  out  $25; 
grazing  lands,  per  acre,  $30. 

Logged-off  Lands — Total  area,  80,000 
acres;  average  value,  per  acre,  $10  to  $30; 
average  cost  clearing,  per  acre,  $100. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  3,842; 
8 high  schools,  4 graded  schools  teaching 
high  school  course;  51  school  districts; 
amount  expended  for  school  purposes 
(yearly),  $90,869.38. 

Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax- 


roll  $14,647,480.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 2,310,029.51 

Total $16,957,509.51 


Public  Highways — $360,000  bond  issue 
is  being  expended  for  the  building  of 
roads  throughout  the  county,  including 
a portion  of  the  beautiful  scenic  Colum- 
bia River  Highway,  from  Portland, 
Multnomah  County,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Amount  expended  upon  roads 
for  maintenance  and  construction  (year- 
ly), $123,261. 
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County’s  Products. 

Av.  Yield  Average 


Per  Acre  Price. 

Fall  Wheat 40  Bu.  .90  Bu. 

Oats  80  Bu.  .40  Bu. 

Hays 2 Tons  15.00  Ton 

Corn  50  Bu.  1.00  Bu. 

Potatoes  300  Bu.  .50  Bu. 


Horses,  1500-1600  Lbs.,  per  head. 8250. 00 
Horses,  1200-1400  Lbs.,  per  head.  200.00 
Horses,  1000-1100  Lbs.,  per  head. . 100.00 
Chickens,  average  best  stock.  .17J4  Lb. 


Butter,  yearly  average 40  Lb. 

Cheese,  yearly  average 25  Lb. 

Eggs,  yearly  average 30  Dz. 

Cherries,  yearly  average 05  Lb. 

Prunes,  yearly  average 03  Lb. 

Pears,  yearly  average 1.00  Bx. 

Apples,  yearly  average. 1.00  Bx. 


LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll) 


Number 

Horses-Mules 1,782 

Cattle  (mostly  Dairy) 

6,005 

Sheep-Goats 2,445 

Hogs  1,177 


Value 

$104,315.00 

131,355.00 

4.910.00 

6.475.00 


Total  Value $247,055.00 

Scenery  and  Hunting — From  the 
broad  Columbia  River  are  viewed  the 
bluffs,  forest-clad  hills  and  distant  snow- 
capped peaks.  Towards  the  west  and 
south  the  forested  hills  rise,  range  on 
range  to  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Moun- 
tains, which  are  entirely  covered  with 
timber.  Towards  the  north  and  east, 
are  seen  the  majestic  towering  peaks 
of  Mt.  Rainier-Tacoma,  Mt.  St.  Helens, 
Mt.  Hood,  and  straight  up  the  Colum- 
bia River,  Mt.  Jefferson,  120  miles 
southeast  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The 
Columbia  River,  along  the  borders 
of  Columbia  County,  is  one  of  the 
few  places  at  tide  water  altitude  in 
the  United  States  where  such  a wide 
range  of  snowcapped  mountain  scenery 
can  be  viewed.  The  interior  of  the 
county  is  visited  all  summer  by  camp- 
ers and  fishermen,  and  during  the  fall  by 
hunters.  It  is  simply  a series  of  forest, 
trout  creeks  and  dark  rocky  gorges, 
covered  with  almost  impenetrable  un- 
derbrush, heavy  with  mosses.  . Deer 
are  plentiful.  Bear  and  wild  cat  are  com- 
mon. Cougar  are  occasionally  killed. 
Small  game,  such  as  otter  and  mink, 
abound.  There  are  many  trails  to  reach 
good  hunting.  Along  the  Columbia  River 
are  marshes  and  overflow  lands  cele- 


brated for  duck  and  geese;  many  of  these 
are  private  game  preserves  owned  by 
wealthy  Portland  residents.  The  duck 
marshes  are  accessible  by  river  steam- 
boat, automobile  road  or  railroad. 

Climate — Climatic  conditions  are  mild 
in  every  part  of  Columbia  County. 
Winter  snows  are  deep  in  the  mountains, 
although  seldom  remaining  on  the  ground 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  close  to  the 
Columbia  river.  It  seldom  frosts  in 
the  lowlands.  The  annual  rainfall  av- 
erages 50  inches,  of  which  20  inches  falls 
in  winter,  11  inches  in  spring,  4 inches  in 
summer  and  15  inches  in  autumn.  The 
average  daily  minimum  temperature  for 
January  is  31  degrees  above  zero.  Sum- 
mers _ are  cool  and  mild.  Oppressive 
heat  is  practically  unknown,  even  in  the 
low  altitudes."  The  average  daily  maxi- 
mum temperature  for  July  is  75  degrees, 
average  daily  minimum,  51  degrees; 
average  daily  range,  24  degrees.  Nights 
are  invariably  cool  and  refreshing. 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage, 
skilled  labor,  $3.75;  unskilled,  $2.50; 
man  and  team,  $6. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Columbia  Coun- 
ty Fair,  St.  Helens,  September;  Rose 
Festival,  Clatskanie,  annually. 

Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Cop- 
ies upon  Request:  Clatskanie  Chief, 
Clatskanie;  Columbia  Herald,  Houlton; 
Rainier  Review,  Rainier;  Rainier  Sena- 
tor, Rainier;  St.  Helens  Mist,  St.  Helens. 

For  Information  Address — Clatska-  ' 
nie  Development  League;  St.  Helens 
Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Anoka — On  Pebble  creek,  9 miles  i 
north  of  Buxton,  Washington  County, 
nearest  railroad  point.  General  farming, 
live  stock  and  poultry  raising.  Evan- 
gelical church. 

Apiary — Population  40;  8 miles  south- 
west of  Rainier,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Lumbering,  general  farming,  and  live- 
stock. Graded  public  school. 

Carico — Six  miles  west  of  Deer  Island, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Dairying,  live 
stock,  poultry  raising  and  general  farm- 
ing. Graded  public  school. 

Clatskanie — Altitude  18  feet.  Popu- 
lation, 1,100.  On  mainline  of  S.  P.  & S. 
Railroad  and  on  Columbia  River  at  mouth 
of  Clatskanie  River.  Is  shipping  and 
distributing  point  for  .Clatskanie  Valley 
region  and  the  Upper  Nehalem  Valley. 
General  farming,  dairying,  truck  garden- 
ing, small  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising, 
logging,  lumbering,  fishing.  Municipal 
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gravity  water  works.  Electric  lighting 
ilant  privately  owned.  The  scenic  Col- 
imbia  Highway  passes  through  the  city, 
kirting  the  foot-hills  and  overlooking 
he  Columbia  delta  lands  and  the  broad 
iver.  Co-operative  fruit  and  vegetable 
annery  and  creamery.  High  and  graded 
■ublic  schools.  Baptist,  Methodist  and 
’resbyterian  churches.  Grange,  Ma- 
ons,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Eagles,  M.  W.  A.,  Ar- 
isans,  Foresters  and  Red  Men  lodges, 
development  League.  Weekly  paper, 
lank;  capital  and  surplus,  $28,000;  de- 
■osits,  $265,000. 

Columbia  City — On  S.  P.  & S.  Rail- 
oad,  2 miles  north  of  St.  Helens.  Daily 
•oats  to  Portland  and  Astoria.  Lumber- 
ng.  Graded  public  school. 

Deer  Island — Altitude  51  feet.  Popu- 
ation,  100.  On  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad,  2]/2 
ailes  from  Columbia  river.  Farming, 
dairying  and  poultry  rising.  Columbia 
lighway  passes  through  main  street 
f town.  Grange  and  Artisans  lodge, 
ligh  and  graded  public  school. 

Delena — On  Beaver  Creek  and  logging 
ailroads.  Lumbering,  logging,  general 
arming,  poultry  and  live  stock  raising. 
Saw  mill.  Graded  public  school. 

Fishhawk — In  Nehalem  y alley,  15 
ailes  southwest  of  Clatskanie,  nearest 
ailroad  point.  Tri-weekly  stage.  Dairy- 
ng,  general  farming,  poultry  and  live 
tock  raising.  Graded  public  school. 

Goble — Population  172.  On  main  line 
>f  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad.  On  Columbia 
liver  with  direct  steamboat  service  to 
Jortland.  Lumbering,  farming,  dairy- 
ng,  poultry  raising.  Graded  public 
chool,  teaching  high  school  course,  and 
>ne  church.  Grange  and  W.  O.  W.  and 
ted  Men  lodges. 

Houlton — Altitude  150  feet.  Popu- 
ation  400.  On  main  line  of  S.  P.  & S. 
tailroad  and  one  mile  west  of  Columbia 
liver.  General  farming,  fruit  culture, 
;arden  truck,  dairying,  poultry  and  bee 
ulture..  Large  body  of  virgin  timber, 
.lumbering,  cooperage  plant,  stone  quar- 
ying,  salmon  fishing.  High  and  graded 
ublic  school.  Methodist  Episcopal 
rnd  Free  Methodist  churches.  Weekly 
tewspaper. 

Hudson — Four  miles  west  of  Rainier, 
learest  railroad  point.  General  farming, 
ruit  growing,  live  stock  and  poultry 
aising.  Graded  public  school. 

Inglis — Population  50.  On  S.  P.  & S. 
tailroad  and  Beaver  Creek.  Lumbering, 
ogging,  and  general  farming. 

Keasey — On  Rock  Creek,  Nehalem 
I alley,  22  miles  southwest  of  Clatskanie, 


nearest  railroad  point.  Live  stock, 
poultry  raising,  dairying  and  general 
farming.  Graded  public  school. 

Kist— On  N ehalem  River  8 miles  north- 
west of  Buxton,  Washington  County, 
nearest  railroad  point.  General  farming, 
dairying,  live  stock,  poultry  raising. 
Graded  public  school. 

Kyser — Nine  miles  west  of  Rainier, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Lumbering, 
dairying,  poultry  raising,  live  stock  and 
general  farming.  Graded  public  school. 

Mayger — Altitude  20  feet.  Popula- 
tion 350.  On  Columbia  River  and  main 
line  of  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad.  Dairying, 
general  farming,  fruit  and  lumbering. 
Graded  public  school.  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church. 

Marshland — Population  162.  On  line 
of  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad.  Farming  and 
dairying.  Graded  public  school. 

Mist— Altitude  550  feet.  Population 
65.  On  Nehalem  River.  Ten  miles  south 
of  Clatskanie,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Dairying,  lumbering,  shingle  manufac- 
turing, farming,  fruit  and  stock  raising. 
Graded  public  school  teaching  high 
school  course.  Swedish  Lutheran  church. 
Grange. 

Prescott — Station  on  S.  P.  & S.  Rail- 
road and  Columbia  River;  boats  to  all 
river  points.  Lumbering. 

Quincy — Population  40.  On  S.  P.  & 
S.  Railroad  and  Clatskanie  River.  Fish- 
ing, dairying,  poultry  raising,  farming 
and  lumbering.  High  and  graded  public 
schools.  Two  churches. 

Quinn — Population  40.  On  Columbia 
River,  4 miles  west  of  Mayger,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Fishing. 

Rainier — Altitude  100  feet.  Popula- 
tion 1,800.  On  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad  and 
Columbia  River,  shipping  -facilities  by 
river  and  rail.  Important  manufactur- 
ing center.  Large  area  of  timber  is  ac- 
cessible and  country  surrounding  is 
adapted  to  dairying . and  diversified 
farming.  Salmon  fishing,  lumbering, 
farming,  dairying  and  live  stock  raising. 
Some  iron  and  coal  deposits  in  vicinity, 
but  undeveloped.  Municipal  gravity 
water  works  system.  Privately  owned 
electric  light  plant.  High  and  graded 
public  schools.  Catholic,  Church  of 
Christ,  Congregational  and  Methodist 
churches.  Two  weekly  papers.  Bank; 
capital  and  surplus  $17,000;  deposits, 
$131,000. 

Reuben — On  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad  and 
Columbia  River.  Logging,  lumbering, 
dairying,  stock  raising,  fruit  growing  and 
diversified  farming.  Graded  public 
school. 
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Scappoose — Altitude  61  feet.  Popu- 
lation 250.  On  S.  P.  & S.  Railroad,  21 
miles  north  of  Portland.  On  Columbia 
Highway.  Farming,  dairying,  fruit 
growing,  poultry  raising  and  livestock 
raising.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Catholic  and  Congregational  churches. 
Grange.  Bank;  Cap.  & Sur.  $12,500; 

St.  Helens — (County  Seat) — -Altitude 
60  feet.  Population  1,400.  On  Colum- 
bia River,  one  mile  from  S.  P.  & S.  Rail- 
road (Houlton,  nearest  station),  28  miles 
from  Portland.  Regular  steamboat 
service  to  and  from  Portland.  Many 
fine  farms  and  orchards.  Iron  ore  in 
vicinity.  Lumbering,  ship  building 
(ocean  ships),  creosoting,  rock  quarrying, 
salmon  fishing,  farming  and  dairying. 
Municipal  gravity  water  works.  Pri- 
vately owned  electric  lighting  plant. 
Well  lighted,  improved  streets,  sewers. 
Large  saw  mill,  capacity  200,000  feet  per 
day.  Seven  stone  quarries.  Large  creo- 
sote plant.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Congregational,  Episcopal  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches.  City 
park.  Weekly  paper.  Commercial  Club. 
Masonic  and  I.  O.  O.  F.  Lodges.  Bank; 
capital  and  surplus,  $65,000;  deposits, 
$210,000. 

Trenholm — Newly  established  post 
office,  6 miles  northwest  of  Houlton, 


nearest  railroad  point.  General  farming 
livestock,  fruit  growing,  dairying  an 
poultry  raising.  Graded  public  schoo 

Vernonia — Altitude  650  feet.  Popi 
lation  65.  On  Nehalem  River,  15  milt 
from  Buxton,  Washington  County,  neai 
est  railroad  point.  Surrounded  by  ric 
agricultural  and  timber  belt.  Dairying 
stock  raising,  fruit  growing;  chief  crops 
oats,  berries  and  hay.  High  and  grade 
public  school.  Evangelical  church 
Grange.  Splendid  trout  fishing  an 
hunting  in  vicinity. 

Warren — Population  95;  station  on  £ 
P.  & S.  Railroad  and  Scappoose  Bay  c 
Columbia  River.  Boats  daily.  Lun 
bering,  logging,  general  farming,  dairj 
ing,  fruit  growing,  poultry  and  live  stoc 
raising.  High  and  graded  public  schools 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  United  Evan 
gelical  churches. 

Yankton — On  Milton  Creek,  4 mile 
west  of  Houlton,  nearest  railroad  poinl 
Logging,  lumbering,  general  farming 
fruit  growing,  livestock,  dairying  an 
poultry  raising.  High  and  graded  put 
lie  school.  Baptist  church. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  station 
and  settlements  in  the  county  an 
Albion,  Charlton,  Hunters,  Johnsoi 
Oasis,  Pyramid,  Pittsburg,  Rinearsoi 
Spitzenberg,  Tider,  and  Valley. 


COOS  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Coos  County  is  an  empire  by  itself. 
It  has  attained  a remarkable  industrial 
development  without  rail  connection 
with  the  outside  world.  The  populated 
portion  of  Coos  County  is  a series  of 
valleys  which  converge  into  two  neigh- 
boring harbors — Coos  Bay  and  Coquille 
Bay.  The  unpopulated  portion  is  a vast 
forest  surmounting  the  high  rough  Coast 
Mountains,  where  they  join  the  Siskiyou 
Mountains.  Agricultural  development  is 
confined,  as  yet,  to  the  bottoms  along 
the  rivers  and  inlets,  penetrating  from 
Coos  Bay  and  Coquille  Bay.  The  mount- 
ains surrounding  the  valleys  of  Coos 
County  are  from  1,500  to  3,500  feet  in 
height,  rough  and  precipitous  in  char- 
acter. The  two  harbors,  Coquille  and 
Coos  Bay,  were  probably  connected  at 
gome  recent  geological  period,  as  there 
ig  no  dividing  range  between  them,  one 
of  the  inlets  from  Coos  Bay  almost  reach- 
iag  the  Coquille  River.  On  account  of 
lack  of  rail  transportation  facilities  Coos 
County  has  lived  almost  unto  itself,  de- 


veloping its  own  manufacturies  and  jol 
bing  houses. 

Area — 1,628  square  miles,  about  one 
third  larger  than  the  State  of  Rhod 
Island,  and  resembling  that  state  in  th 
extent  of  its  waterways.  About  one 
seventh  of  Coos  County’s  area,  being  th 
extreme  northern  and  southern  portions 
is  in  National  Forest.  There  are  als1 
about  20,000  acres  of  unappropriatei 
government  land  in  remote,  almost  inac 
cessible  parts  of  the  county.  The  entir 
balance  of  the  county  is  in  private  ownei 
ship  and  nearly  all  of  it  has,  at  one  time 
been  heavily  timbered.  Less  than  20, 00 
acres  of  the  entire  county  is  actuall; 
under  cultivation.  Probably  one-thirt 
of  the  acreage  of  the  county,  when  cleare< 
of  forest  and  brush,  can  be  tilled.  Th 
balance  will  always  be  most  valuabl 
for  reforestation.  The  cost  of  clearini 
land  is  heavy,  so  it  will  probably  be  man; 
years  before  the  tillable  lands,  th< 
logged-off  or  burned  over,  will  be  brough 
under  the  plow. 
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LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 

In  National  Forests. . 114,797 

Public  lands  open  to 

entry 18,701 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 9,772 

State  School  Lands  . . 360 

143,630 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 6,060 

Cultivated 20,705 

Commercial  Timber 
(partly  tillable) ....  509,554 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  56,038 

Non-tillable 305,587 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way 346 

898,290 


Total  area 1,041,920 

Rank  of  County — Coos  County  ranks 
second  in  dairying,  third  in  the  produc- 
tion of  apples,  at  the  time  the  United 
States  census  was  taken  in  1910;  today 
it  probably  ranks  fourth,  having  been 
passed  by  Hood  River  County.  In  vol- 
ume of  lumber  cut  Coos  County  ranks 
second,  being  next  to  Multnomah  County. 

Population — 21,001,  or  12.9  to  square 
mile;  80%  American  born.  Of  the  for- 
eign born,  about  one-third  is  Scandina- 
vian, balance  being  composed  of  Cana- 
dians, Germans,  English,  Irish  and 
Scotch. 

County  Seat — Coquille. 

Transportation  — 48  miles  of  rail- 
road. West  central  part  of  coun- 
ty is  traversed  by  Coos  Bay,  Rose- 
burg  & Eastern  Railroad  (Southern 
Pacific),  and  Smith-Powers  Logging 
Railroad.  Coquille  harbor  affords 
anchorage  for  medium  draft  sea-going 
vessels  and  Coquille  River,  which  empties 
into  Coquille  Harbor,  is  navigable  to 
light-draft  vessels  30  miles  inland.  Coos 
Bay  has  been  under  Federal  improvement 
for  2 years  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  lumber  vessels  of  3,000,000  feet 
capacity  to  enter  Active  dredging  is 
being  done  to  secure  a 40-foot  depth 
on  the  Coos  Bay  Bar  by  Govern- 
ment bar  dredge.  Port  of  Coos  Bay 
expended  1500,000  on  inner  harbor  on  a 
project  of  dredging  channel  300  feet  wide 
and  25  feet  deep  from  head  of  navigation 
to  bar.  'Coos  Bay  is  largest  natural 
harbor  between  Columbia  River  and  San 
Francisco.  Southern  Pacific  system  has 


under  construction  a line  of  railroad 
branching  from  the  main  line  af^  Eugene, 
Lane  County,  proposing  to  enter  Coos 
County  from  the  north  and  affording 
direct  rail  connection  with  the  outside 
world.  Line  due  to  be  completed  in  1915. 

Water — Coquille  River,  Coos  River  and 
other  rivers  and  streams  afford  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  for  all  purposes 
and  possess  vast  undeveloped  water 
powers.  Many  streams  suitable  for  log- 
ging purposes. 

Industries — Lumbering,  paper  pulp 
manufacture,  mining,  salmon  fishing  and 
packing,  agriculture,  horticulture,  dairy- 
ing and  cranberry  culture.  Boat  build- 
ing is  also  an  important  industry.  Ma- 
chine shops  and  furniture  factories. 
Lack  of  adequate  transportation  facil- 
ities in  past  has  greatly  retarded  devel- 
opment of  resources  and  industries. 

Timber — There  are  nearly  21,000,000,- 
000  feet  of  standing  merchantable  tim- 
ber in  Coos  County,  1,713,836,000  feet  in 
National  forests  and  18,927,856,000  feet 
in  private  ownership.  Douglas  fir  is  the 
predominating  wood.  Spruce  is  second 
in  quantity,  while  the  most  valuable  of 
the  large  timber  is  the  Port  Orford  white 
cedar,  celebrated  for  its  lasting  qualities,  j 
There  is  considerable  hemlock  in  the; 
great  forests,  while  near  the  rivers; 
myrtle,  maple  and  ash.  Myrtle  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  curly  grained? 
hardwoods,  taking  a marble-like  finish. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pedestals, 
ornaments  and  high  grade  furniture 
where  singular  beauty  of  grain  is  desired. 
There  are  two  myrtle  furniture  factories 
in  the  county.  The  largest  and  most 
modern  saw  mill  in  the  state  of  Oregon  is 
in  Coos  County,  and  there  are  numerous ; 
smaller  saw  mills  and  wood  working, 
plants. 

Minerals.— Gold  (both  placer  and 
quartz),  silver,  copper,  platinum,  lead, 
and  coal  exist  in  the  county.  While  the 
precious  metals  have  never  been  devel- 
oped in  commercial  quantities,  Coos  is 
the  heaviest  coal  producing  county  in 
the  state,  the  total  area  of  its  coal  fields 
approximating  230  square  miles  and  sur- 
rounding Coos  Bay.  Practically  the 
total  output  of  the  coal  mined  in  the 
county  (bituminous  in  character),  is 
shipped  to  Portland  and  San  Francisco 
by  sea. 

Soils. — Much  tide  land,  which  when 
reclaimed  by  diking  and  draining,  pro- 
duces excellent  crops  of  grasses  an 
vegetables.  Cranberry  culture  is  be 
coming  an  important  industry.  Uplan 
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soil,  constituting  nine-tenths  of  total 
area,  is  red  alluvial,  excellent  for  fruit 
I culture  and,  in  its  natural  state, ' pro- 
[ duces  small  fruits,  sunflowers,  flax,  corn 
and  other  grains  to  advantage.  Apples 
and  pears  do  especially  well  in  this 
county,  this  being  particularly  true  of 
the  Gravenstein  apple.  Other  kinds  of 
fruits  do  well,  but  the  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry is  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  principal  crops  raised  are 
potatoes,  oats,  hay,  beets,  carrots,  ruta- 
bagas, etc.  Dairying  is  the  principal 
1 agricultural  pursuit. 

Average  Land  Values. — Improved,  2 
| miles  from  nearest  railroad  depot,  per 
'acre,  $75;  5 miles  out,  $75;  10  miles  out, 
$45;  unimproved,  2 miles  out,  $30;  5 miles 
out,  $25;  10  miles  out,  $12.50;  grazing 
lands,  $10. 

Logged-off  Lands. — Total  area, 
48,000  acres;  average  value,  per  acre. 
$10;  average  cost  clearing,  per  acre,  $50. 

Public  Schools.  — School  census, 
6,676;  86  school  districts;  5 city,  5 dis- 
trict high  schools;  amount  expended  for 
school  purposes,  1913,  $152,082.17; 

amount  levied  for  school  purposes,  1914, 
general  tax,  $55,104;  special  tax, 
$141,181. 

Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $19,877,765.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 540,850.86 


Total $20,418,615.86 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School),  for 
1913,  21  mills. 

Public  Highways. — Number  of  miles, 
1,200;  improved,  627J^;  amount  expended 
upon  roads  (yearly),  $219,000.00. 


COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 

Av.  yield  Average 
per  acre  price 
Fall  wheat  [Small  amount  of 
Oats  grain  r a is  e d . 

Barley  Practically  none 
commercially 

Wheat  Hay 2 tons  $16.00  ton 

Vetch 16.00  ton 

Clover 3^  tons  16.00  ton 

Other  Hays 16.00  ton 

Potatoes 300  bu.  .75  bu. 

Dairy  Cattle;  No.  in 
County, 8, 000;  per 

head $75  to  $100. 

Hogg,  average  for  fat  stock. . . .08  lb. 


Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per 

head 200.00 

Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per 

head 175.00 

Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per 

head 150,00 

Chickens,  average  for  best 

stock 12^  lb. 

gutter,  yearly  average 33  lb. 

Cheese,  yearly  average 12|lb. 

Eggs,  yearly  average 40  doz 

Prunes,  yearly  average 10  lb. 

Pears,  yearly  average 1.50  box 

Apples,  yearly  average 1.75  box 

Cranberries,  yearly  average . . 3.50  box 


LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 


(Assessment  Roll) 

Number 


Horses-Mules 2,707 

Cattle  (all  kinds). . 15,376 

Sheep-Goats 6,110 

Hogs 1,978 


Value 

$150,790 

403,680 

15,195 

8,670 


Total  Value $578,335 

Wage  Scale. — Average  daily  wage  for 
skilled  labor,  $3.65  to  $4;  unskilled,  $2.30; 
man  and  team,  $5. 

Fuel. — Native  soft  coal  and  wood  are 
principal  fuels  used.  Coal  costs  $3.25  to 
$4  per  ton;  wood  $2.50  per  cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting. — Some  of  the 
wildest  beach  and  mountain  scenery  in 
Oregon  is  in  Coos  County.  The  beach 
near  Bandon  is  noted  for  its  broad  sweep 
of  sands  and  gigantic  picturesque  rocks, 
the  home  of  seal  and  innumerable 
sea-fowl.  The  mountains  are  heavily 
forested  to  the  summits;  innumerable 
cataracts  and  tumbling  torrents  add  to 
their  attractiveness.  Trout  fishing  is 
excellent  in  mountain  streams  and  nu- 
merous lakes.  Some  of  the  lakes  are 
close  to  the  ocean,  so  that  surf  bathing 
and  lake  boating  and  fishing  are  available 
at  neighboring  resorts.  Nearly  all  the 
streams  are  navigable  to  launches  and 
small  craft  for  many  miles  from  the  bays, 
and  they  wind  tortuously  between  the 
steep,  forest  covered  hills.  In  the  re- 
mote backwoods  bear,  deer,  cougar  and 
wild  cat  are  plentiful,  and  small  fur  bear- 
ing game  is  found.  Excellent  duck  and 
goose  shooting  in  the  marshes  and  low- 
lands. Grouse  and  pheasants  in  the 
farming  districts. 

Climate. — Frost  and  snow  are  almost 
unknown,  except  in  the  high  altitudes. 
Winter  is  a rainy  season.  Summer  is 
clear.  The  total  rainfall  is  about  65 
inches  per  annum,  half  that  amount 
falling  in  the  winter  months,  about  14 
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inches  in  the  spring,  17  inches  in  the  fall 
and  only  2 or  3 inches  in  the  summer. 
There  is  occasional  fog  close  to  the 
ocean.  In  every  part  of  the  county  the 
climate  is  healthy.  The  summers  are 
especially  enjoyable,  and  many  people 
go  from  interior  points  of  Oregon  to 
spend  summer  vacations  in  Coos  County. 
Oppressive  heat  is  unknown.  The 
average  daily  maximum  temperature  for 
July  being  only  75  degrees,  while  the 
average  daily  minimum  for  the  same 
month  is  48  degrees.  Average  daily 
range  27  degrees.  For  January  the  aver- 
age daily  minimum  is  37  degrees  above 
zero,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  when  the  ther- 
mometer descends  as  low  as  the  freezing 
point. 

Fairs  and  Festivals.— Coos  County 
Fair,  annually  at  Myrtle  Point. 

Newspapers  will  Send  Sample  Copies 
upon  Request. — Recorder,  Surf  and 
Western  World,  Bandon;  Coquille  Valley 
Sentinel  and  Herald,  Coquille;  Coos 'Bay 
News,  Coos  Bay  Times,  Record  and  Sun, 
Marshfield;  Enterprise,  Myrtle  Point; 
Coos  Bay  Harbor,  North  Bend. 

For  Information  Address  Coquille 
Commercial  Club;  Bandon  Commercial 
Club;  Marshfield  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
North  Bend  "Chamber  of  Commerce. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Allegany. — Altitude  20  feet.  Popula- 
tion 50.  On  Millicoma  River,  20  miles 
northeast  of  Marshfield.  Steamer  plying 
on  the  river  daily.  Dairying,  logging, 
farming  and  fruit  growing.  Graded  pub- 
lic school.  Good  roads.  Is  a summer 
camping  place.  Good  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. 

Arago. — Population  152.  On  Coquille 
River  7 miles  south  of  Coquille,  1 mile 
from  Norway,  on  C.  B.  R.  & E.  Ry. 
Coal  mining,  live  stock,  dairying,  cheese 
making,  general  farming  and  poultry 
raising,  lumbering  and  shingling.  Shingle 
mill  and  cheese  factory.  Graded  public 
school.  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches. 

Bancroft. — On  Myrtle  Creek,  16  miles 
southeast  of  Myrtle  Point.  Stage  _ to 
Roseburg,  Douglas  County,  and  Coquille 
tri-weekly.  Lumbering,  dairying,  gen- 
eral farming  and  live  stock.  Saw  and 
grist  mill.  Graded  public  school. 

Bandon. — Altitude  25  feet.  Popula- 
tion 2,000.  On  Pacific  Ocean  at  mouth  of 
Coquille  River.  A seaport  for  Coquille 
Valley  and  northern  Curry  County. 
Stage  line  operates  through  Curry 
County  to  Eureka,  California,  and  to 


Roseburg,  Douglas  County,  Oregon, 
main  line  Southern  Pacific  railroad  con- 
nection; 25  miles  by  river  to  branch  rail- 
road at  Coquille.  Rich  farming  district 
surrounding  city  and  vast  coal  reserves 
in  the  vicinity  as  yet  practically  unde- 
veloped. Immense  bodies  of  virgin  tim- 
ber immediately  contiguous.  Region 
rich  in  fish  and  game.  Direct  steamship 
connection  with  Portland,  San  Francisco 
and  other  outside  markets.  Harbor 
improvements  conducted  by  Port  Com- 
mission. Celebrated  seaside  resort. 
Salmon  fishing  and  packing,  boat  build- 
ing, lumbering,  dairying,  general  farming, 
manufacturing  and  stock  raising.  Saw- 
mills, wool  mill  and  brick  yards.  Pri- 
vate gravity  water  works  system  and 
electric  lighting  plant.  High  and  graded 
public  schools.  Catholic,  Episcopal, 
Latter  Day  Saints,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, Methodist  Episcopal  South,  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  -Commercial 
Club.  One  semi-weekly  and  two  weekly 
papers.  Two  banks;  capital  and  surplus 
$103,000;  deposits  $383,000. 

Beaver  Hill.— Altitude  10  feet.  Popu- 
lation 149.  On  line  of  Coos  Bay,  Rose- 
burg & Eastern  Railroad  & Navigation 
Company.  Coal  mining  and  lumbering.. 
Private  electric  lighting  plant  and  grav- 
ity water  works  system.  High  and 
graded  public  school. 

Bridge. — On  Coquille  River,  eleven 
miles  southeast  of  Myrtle  Point,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Stage  to  Myrtle  Point 
and  Roseburg,  Douglas  County.  Gen- 
eral farming,  dairying,  live  stock  raising, 
lumbering  and  butter  manufacturing. 
Creamery,  sawmill  and  grist  mill.  High 
and  graded  public  school.  Christian 
church. 

Bullards. — Population  50.  On  Co- 
quille River,  two  miles  northeast  of 
Bandon.  Daily  boats  to  Coquille  and 
Coos  Bay  ports.  Two  sawmills. 

Cooston. — Altitude  60  feet.  Popula- 
tion 102.  On  Coos  Bay.  One  and  one- 
half  miles  north  of  North  Bend.  Farm- 
ing, dairying,  poultry  raising;  chief  crops 
being  potatoes,  hay,  vegetables  and 
berries.  Graded  public  school. 

Coquille. — (County  Seat). — Altitude 
69  feet.  Population  1,750.  On  Coquille 
River  and  on  line  of  Coos  Bay,  Roseburg 
& Eastern  Railroad  & Navigation  Com- 
pany. In  center  of  Coquille  valley,  rich 
agricultural  and  dairying  section.  Co- 
quille River  navigable  to  light  draft 
vessels  from  Coquille  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Is  an  important  shipping  and 
trading  center  for  a large  and 
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i,  ming  territory.  Lumbering,  dairying, 
). Lnufacturing,  salmon  fishing  and  pack- 
(.1;,  farming,  fruit  raising,  lumber,  wool, 
files  and  shingles.  Two  sawmills, 
l samery,  box  factory  and  furniture 
► ;tory.  Municipal  gravity  water  works 
r stem.  River  front  and  municipal 
i eks.  Private  electric  lighting  plant, 
p rd  surface  pavements  in  business  sec- 
j n.  Large  area  reclaimed  swamp  lands 
i vicinity,  especially  adapted  to  farm- 
; and  vegetable  growing.  High  and 
tded  public  schools.  Adventist, 
ristian,  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episco- 

l,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Presby- 
| ian  and  Universalist  churches.  Com- 
! rcial  Club.  Two  weekly  papers. 

ljisonic  and  I.  O.  0.  F lodges  and  G.  A. 
ji  Post.  Farmers  Union.  Two  banks; 
pital  and  surplus  $88,000;  deposits 
11)8,000. 

Dora. — Altitude  100  feet>  Fourteen 
les  northeast  of  Myrtle  Point,  nearest 
lroad  point.  Farming,  lumbering, 
irying,  fruit  growing  and  poultry 
sing.  Soil  is  particularly  adapted  to 
3 growing  of  clover,  small  grains, 
tatoes,  garden  truck  and  corn.  Hunt- 
; and  fishing;  United  Brethren  Acad- 
iy;  grange;  school. 

Eastside.— Altitude  80  feet.  On  Coos 
,y  inlet.  Lumbering,  fishing,  dairying, 
inufacturing  and  fruit  raising.  Mu- 
;ipal  dock.  Large  area  of  swamp  lands 
serially  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
getables.  High  and  graded  public 
fool.  Church. 

Empire. — Altitude  25  feet.  Popula- 
|>n  200.  On  Coos  Bay  harbor.  Lum- 
ring,  mining,  fishing  and  packing, 
nning  and  dairying.  Sawmill  and  two 
nneries.  Gravity  water  works  sys- 

m.  Has  good  docks  accommodating 
ssels  drawing  19  feet.  Graded  public 
hool.  Episcopal  church. 

Etelka. — On  Coquille  River.  Nineteen 
iles  south  of  Myrtle  Point,  nearest  rail- 
ad  point.  Lumbering.  Graded  public 
hool. 

Four  Mile. — Altitude  100  feet.  Popu- 
tion  (in  neighborhood)  200.  Nine  miles 
uth  of  Bandon.  36  miles  southwest  of 
jquille,  on  Coos  Bay,  Roseburg  & 
istern  Railroad  & Navigation  Com- 
.ny,  nearest  railroad  point.  Farming, 
gging,  dairying  and  stock  raising.  Int- 
ense area  of  undeveloped  timber  and 
azing  lands  in  vicinity.  State  Game 
eserve  located  on  head  waters  of  Four 
ile  Creek.  Splendid  fishing  and 
cturesque  soenery.  Farmers  Grange. 
Gravel  Ford. — Altitude  50  feet.  Pop- 


ulation 60.  On  north  fork  of  Coquille 
River,  7 miles  by  boat  to  Myrtle  Point. 
Farming,  with  dairying  chief  in  impor- 
tance. Two  cheese  factories.  Graded 
public  school.  Adventist  and  United 
Brethren  churches.  Adventist  Academy. 

Lampa. — On  Coquille  River,  14  miles 
southwest  of  Coquille.  Boats  make  daily 
trips  between  river  points.  Lumbering, 
logging,  genera!  farming,  dairying  and 
poultry  raising.  Graded  public  school. 

Lakeside. — Population  150.  Formerly 
known  as  Lake.  On  Ten  Mile  Lake,  10 
miles  north  of  Coos  Bay.  Daily  stage  to 
North  Bend  and  tri-weekly  to  Marsh- 
field and  Empire.  Lumbering,  dairying, 
general  farming,  fruit  growing,  poultry 
and  stock  raising.  Two  saw  mills.  Two 
creameries.  Graded  public  school. 

Lee. — Population  75.  On  north  fork  of 
Coquille  River,  9 miles  east  of  Coquille. 
Lumbering,  logging,  dairying,  fruit  grow- 
ing, poultry  and  stock  raising.  Graded 
public  school.  Methodist  Episcopal 
South  church. 

Marshfield. — Altitude  12  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 4,000.  On  Coos  Bay,  Roseburg  & 
Eastern  Railroad  & Navigation  Co.  line 
and  on  Coos  Bay,  near  mouth  of  Coos 
River.  Boats  ply  between  San  Francisco 
and  Portland  ports.  Shops,  depot  and 
terminal  grounds  of  railroad.  Together 
with  North  Bend,  it  is  the  natural  outlet 
for  the  products  of  the  inland  agricultu- 
ral, dairying  and  farming  section  and 
chief  distributing  point  for  same.  Lum- 
bering, boat  building,  market  garden- 
ing, dairying,  coal  mining,  fishing,  farm- 
ing and  fruit  raising.  Gravity  water 
works  system  and  modem  electric  light- 
ing plant.  Hard  surface  streets  in  busi- 
ness and  leading  residence  districts. 
Sewerage  system,  cement  sidewalks, 
public  park  and  other  improve- 
ments. Large  paper  pulp  and  power 
plants  and  one  of  the  largest  sawmills  on 
coast  and  most  modern  in  the  world. 
Two  creameries.  Extensive  forests  of 
spruce  and  fir  adjacent.  Country  well 
adapted  to  berries,  fruit  growing,  dairy- 
ing and  stock  raising.  Pasturage  all  of 
the  year.  High  and  graded  public 
schools.  Public  library  and  two  opera 
houses.  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian, 
Christian  Science,  Episcopal,  Lutheran, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventist and  Presbyterian  churches.  Com- 
mercial Club.  Two  daily  and  three 
weekly  papers.  Fraternal  organizations. 
Two  banks;  capital  and  surplus  $236,000; 
deposits  $1,462,000. 

Myrtle  Point. — Altitude  73  feet.  Pop- 
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ulation  1,300.  Southern  terminus  of  Coos 
Bay,  Roseburg  & Eastern  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  and  head  of  river 
navigation  on  Coquille  River.  Distrib- 
uting point  for  large  area  of  fertile  terri- 
tory in  Coquille  Valley.  Lumbering, 
farming,  dairying,  truck  garden  ng,  fruit 
culture,  stock  raising,  coal  and  gold 
mining.  Immense  bodies  of  merchant- 
able timber  in  vicinity.  Municipal  grav- 
ity water  works  system.  Private  electric 
lighting  plant.  Hard  surface  pavements 
in  business  section.  Planing  mill,  saw- 
mill, creamery,  two  cheese  factories  and 
fruit  dryer.  High  and  graded  public 
schools.  Christian,  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Latter 
Day  Saints,  Presbyterian  and  United 
Brethren  churches.  Weekly  paper.  Two 
banks;  capital  and  surplus  $62,000;  de- 
posits $213,000. 

North  Bend.— At  sea  level.  Popula- 
tion 2,500.  Adjoins  Marshfield  on  the 
north.  On  the  Coos  Bay,  Roseburg  & 
Eastern  Railroad  & Navigation  Co.  line 
and  on  Coos  Bay.  Its  wharves  permit  the 
dockage  of  large  sea-going  vessels  and 
the  city  enjoys  regular  steamer  service 
to  and  between  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and  other  ports.  Lumbering,  dairying, 
coal  mining,  ship  building  and  manu- 
facturing. Ship  yards,  sash  and  door 
factory,  steel  and  iron  foundry,  box  and 
veneer  plant,  two  sawmills,  shingle  mill. 
Municipal  docks  and  harbor  frontage. 
Private  gravity  water  works  system, 
electric  and  gas  lighting  plants.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Hospital.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Catholic,  Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian,  Swedish  Lutheran, 
and  United  Brethren  churches.  Weekly 
paper.  Three  banks;  capital  and  sur- 
plus $121,000;  deposits  $452,000. 

Norway. — Population  125.  On  Coos 
Bay,  Roseburg  & Eastern  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Co.  line  and  landing  on 
Coquille  River.  Dairying  and  general 
farming,  butter  and  cheese  making. 
Creamery.  Private  electric  lighting 
plant.  Graded  public  school.  Fishing. 

Parkersburg. — Landing  on  Coquille 
River.  Sixteen  miles  west  of  Coquille. 


Lumbering,  logging,  dairying,  cheesi 
manufacturing,  fruit  growing,  live  stocl 
and  poultry  raising.  Creamery  anc 
cheese  factory.  Graded  public  school 

Prosper. — Population  500.  On  Co 
quille  river.  Twenty  miles  west  o 
Coquille.  Boats  thrice  daily  to  Bandoi 
and  Coquille.  Salmon  fishing  and  can- 
ning, lumbering  and  logging,  shingh 
manufacturing,  mining,  general  farming 
fruit  growing,  dairying,  poultry  and  stocl 
raising.  Two  salmon  canneries,  two  sav 
and  shingle  mills.  High  and  gradec 
public  schools.  Co-operative  Canning 
Association. 

Riverton. — At  sea  level.  Populatior 
200.  Dairying,  fruit  growing,  stocl 
raising,  general  farming  and  mining, 
Coal  mined  and  shipped  by  steamers  tc 
California  ports.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Methodist  church. 

Rural. — Altitude  292  feet.  Populatior 
83.  A post  office  on  Coquille  River,  21 
miles  south  of  Myrtle  Point,  connection 
by  logging  railway.  Vast  timbered  area 
contiguous.  General  farming  and  vege- 
table growing.  Graded  public  school. 
German  Baptist  church.  Fishing. 

Sitkum.  — Population  35.  Summer  re- 
sort on  Coquille  River,  25  miles  east  of  Coj 
quille;  daily  stage  to  Roseburg,  Douglas 
County,  and  Marshfield.  General  farming, 
live  stock  and  poultry  raising.  Hunting 
and  fishing.  Graded  public  school. 

South  Inlet.— Population  50.  On  inlet 
of  Coos  Bay,  18  miles  south  of  Marshfield. 
Lumbering,  logging,  general  farming, 
dairying,  coal  and  gold  mining.  _ Graded 
public  school.  Non-den  ominational 
Sunday  School  and  Community  Church. 
Wild  duck  hunting  and  fishing. 

Sumner. — Population  100.  Ten  miles 
southeast  of  Marshfield;  stage  to  Marsh- 
field. General  farming,  fruit  growing, 
dairying,  poultry  and  live  stock  raising! 
Graded  public  school. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations 
and  settlements  in  the  county  area 
Beaverton,  Coaledo,Coos  City,  Fairview,; 
Libby,  Lulu,  Maxwell,  May,  McKinley, 
Oak,  Randolph,  Remote,  Templeton  and 
Two-Mile. 

— 


CROOK  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Crook  County  reaches  from  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  Eastern  Oregon  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Cascade  Range,  which  forms 
its  western  boundary.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Deschutes  River  and  its  long  tribu- 


tary, Crooked  River.  The  Deschut 
River  flows  northwardly  through 
broad  valley  in  the  western  part  of 
county,  the  valley  lands  being  from  2,1 
feet  elevation  at  the  northern  bound 
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f the  county  to  4,400  feet  at  its  southern 
oundary.  The  north  central  portion  of 
lie  valley  is  broad,  open  country, 
lthough  there  is  considerable  juniper, 
'he  south  central  portion  is  heavily 
.mbered,  except  in  a few  open  places  and 
considerable  area  of  Jack  pine  which 
oes  not  class  as  merchantable  timber, 
he  western  slope  of  the  Deschutes 
alley  extends  up  to  the  Cascade 
fountains,  the  summits  of  which  attain 
Ititudes  of  8,000  to  10,660  feet,  the 
itter  being  the  altitude  of  the  tallest  of 
le  Three  Sisters.  One  of  the  spurs  of 
le  Cascade  Range,  extending  south- 
isterly  into  the  Deschutes  Valley,  con- 
lins  mountains  7,000  to  9,000  feet  high, 
outheast  of  the  Deschutes  Valley  are 
le  rugged  Paulina  Mountains,  attaining 
titudes  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet,  their  sum- 
.its  heavily  timbered.  The  Crooked 
iver  and  its  tributary  creeks  drain  the 
itire  eastern  and  northeastern  part  of 
le  county,  flowing  in  deep  canyons, 
ong  the  bottoms  of  which  are  livestock 
inches,  ranging  in  altitude  from  2,600 
et  near  the  mouth  of  Crooked  River 

> 5,000  feet  near  its  headwaters.  Above 
le  canyons  on  both  sides  of  the  Crooked 
iver  the  country  is  rolling  and  mount- 
nous,  the  benches  being  from  2,800  to 
300  in  altitude  and  containing  large 
•eas  susceptible  of  cultivation  by  dry 
rming  methods.  The  benches  and  the 
>lling  hills  are  covered  with  sagebrush 
ith  juniper  scattered  here  and  there; 
le  mountains  are  timbered. 

The  spurs  of  the  Blue  Mountains  sur- 
>und  the  Crooked  River  watershed  on 
ie  north  and  east  sides.  In  the  center 
the  watershed  is  an  independent 
1 nge,  Maury’s  Mountains.  Numerous 
■■  olated  buttes  are  scattered  over  the 
! >en  country  between  the  Crooked  and 
I eschutes  rivers.  South  of  the  Crooked 
iver  watershed  is  the  broad  open 
ampton  Valley,  part  of  the  great 
ateau  of  Central  Oregon,  altitude  4, 100 

> 4,500  feet,  and  containing  a vast  acre- 
;e  susceptible  of  cultivation  by  dry- 
rming  methods.  This  high  prairie  has 
sen  homesteaded  considerably  during 
e last  few  years. 

Area — 5,978  square  miles,  larger  than 
Lsace-Lorraine,  larger  than  the  King- 
>m  of  Saxony  and  the  Kingdom  of 
ontenegro;  over  half  the  size  of  Mas- 
chusetts:  over  half  the  size  of  Vermont, 
id  about  half  the  size  of  Maryland.  One- 
urth  of  this  area  is  in  National  Forest, 
little  more  than  one-fourth  in  unap- 
opriated  public  lands,  the  latter  con- 


taining a large  area  of  excellent  dry 
farming  homestead  lands,  principally  in 
the  Crooked  River  watershed,  although 
there  are  still  some  homesteads  left  in 
the  Hampton  Valley;  less  than  half  the 
county’s  area  is  privately  owned,  and  of 
this,  about  292,000  acres  is  under  culti- 
vation. About  three-fourths  of  the 
cultivated  acreage  is  under  irrigation, 
either  in  livestock  ranches  in  river  and 
creek  bottoms,  or  in  the  large  irrigation 
projects  of  the  Deschutes  Valley.  The 
dry  farming  development  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  Deschutes  Valley  and  in 
the  lower  Crooked  River  Valley,  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Powell  Butte  country 
and  the  Lamonta  country.  The  home- 
stead country  is  gradually  being  trans- 
formed into  a great  dry  farming  district. 
The  bench  lands  and  mountain-sides  pro- 
duce the  nutritious  bunch  grass,  grazed 
by  Sheep  and  cattle,  Crook  County  con- 
taining some  of  the  largest  herds  and 
flocks  in  the  state. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 

In  Indian  Reserve  . . . 208,362 

In  National  Forests. . 1,160,443 
Public  lands  open  to 

entry 1,233,906 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 477,856 

Carey  Act  Lands  ....  228,401 

Carey  Act  Lands 

(pending) 12,470 

State  School  Lands  . . 37,120 

3,358,558 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 1,950 

Cultivated 292,574 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable) ....  547,680 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  606,515 

Non-tillable 170,264 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way 379 

R619,362 

Total  area 4,977,920 

(Jefferson  County  area  included.) 
Rank  of  County — First  in  area  of 
Carey  Act  Irrigation  projects;  second  in 
rye;  fifth  in  alfalfa;  fifth  m area;  sixth  in 
timothy,  clover  and  wild  hay. 

Population— 12,799,  or  2.1  persons  to 
the  square  mile;  91%  American  born.  Of 
the  foreign  bom  about  one-tenth  English; 
balance  Swiss,  German,  Irish,  Canadian 
and  Scandinavian. 
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bounty  Seat — Prineville. 
Transportation— 31.3  miles  of  rail- 
id.  Oregon  Trunk  (Hill  system)  and 
schutes  (Harriman  system)  railroads 
;er  the  county  from  the  north  and 
.verse  the  central  portion  to  Bend  (150 
les  from  the  Columbia  River  and  their 
mections  with  two  great  transconti- 
ltal  railroad  systems),  and  afford  the 
iducts  of  the  Central  Oregon  Empire 
outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  world, 
to  stage  lines  from  towns  on  the  rail- 
ids  radiate  in  all  directions. 

Vater — Deschutes  and  Crooked  Rivers 
1 numerous  other  important  streams 
butary  to  the  Deschutes,  the  main 
linage  artery,  afford  an  abundance  of 
•e  mountain  water  for  domestic,  irri- 
ion  and  power  purposes.  The  maxi- 
m discharge  of  the  Deschutes  River 
only  about  four  times  the  minimum, 
is  river  and  its  tributaries  are  capable 
developing  over  1,000,000  horsepower, 
the  bottoms  and  on  most  of  the  mount- 
j.  slopes  well  water  is  obtained  at  a 
)th  of  10  to  40  feet.  On  some  of  the 
i iches  and  on  most  parts  of  the  plateau 
:;ion  water  is  hauled  for  domestic  pur- 
i ies.  There  are  several  artesian  wells 
the  county. 

industries  — Lumbering,  livestock, 

| irying  and  agriculture . Pri  ncipal  crops 
j>  hay  (both  grains  and  grasses),  rye, 
rley,  oats,  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of 
l)t  crops.  Cattle,  sheep,  horses  and 
line  are  raised  extensively  and  profit- 

ly- 

Timber — Crook  County  contains  sev- 
il  of  the  most  important  pine  forests 
the  West,  over  12,000,000,000  feet  of 
nding  merchantable  timber,  of  which 
Droximately  7,000,500,000  feet  is  pri- 
tely  owned  and  5,000,000,000  feet  is  in 
itional  Forest.  The  merchantable 
iber  is  sugar  pine  and  yellow  pine, 
;re  being  a little  red  fir  and  tamarack, 
ere  are  numerous  small  saw  mills 
ittered  throughout  the  country  and 
ge  saw  mills  at  Bend,  on  the  Deschutes 
ver.  < While  the  juniper  tree  attains 
‘at  size  in  the  Deschutes  Valley,  its 
lue  is  almost  entirely  as  fuel  and  fence 
sts. 

Minerals — Gold,  silver,  quicksilver 
i coal.  Silica  and  building  stone;  some 
velopment  in  gold. 

Soils — On  bottoms  volcanic  ash  and 
t (mud  and  fine  earth  deposited  from 
ming  streams  and  standing  water)  of 
:ellent  texture.  On  uplands  and  in 
•them  part,  light  volcanic  ash  with 
xture  of  sand.  Immense  area  of  public 


lands  suscept  ble  of  cultivation  under 
dry  farming  methods,  open  to  entry 
under  provisions  of  Enlarged  Homestead 
Act,  allowing  320  acres  to  the  person. 
Several  large  Carey  Act  Irrigation  Pro- 
jects and  numerous  private  projects  in 
central  and  southern  part  of  the  county, 
where  irrigation  is  followed  successfully. 
Number  of  acres  necessary  to  provide 
comfortable  living  and  yield  reasonable 
income  to  average  size  family  (4  or  5 
persons):  under  irrigation,  40  to  80 
acres;  dry  farming,  160  to  320  acres; 
intensified  farming,  20  to  40  acres. 

Irrigation — The  State  of  Oregon  has 
completed  the  Tumalo  Irrigation  Project 
in  the  Deschutes  Valley  west  of  the  De- 
schutes River,  22,500  acres  under  water. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Deschutes  River, 
tributary  to  Bend,  Redmond  and  Prine- 
ville, are  several  large  Carey  Act  proj- 
ects; part  of  the  segregated  acreage  is 
under  water  and  cost  ly  dams,  head-gates 
and  distributing  works  have  been  con- 
structed which,  when  completed,  will 
bring  more  land  under  water.  It  is 
estimated  that  nearly  250,000  acres  in 
this  district  will  be  irrigated  when  all 
the  present  projects  are  completed.  To 
complete  these  projects  the  aid  of  the 
Government  and  the  state  has  been 
sought.  This  irrigated  country  is  prin- 
cipally on  the  benches  of  the  Deschutes 
Valley  and  the  slopes  of  Powell  Butte. 
The  Carey  Act  Irrigation  Project  in  the 
upper  Deschutes  Valley,  near  La  Pine,  is 
partly  completed.  In  all  the  irrigated 
country  the  soil  is  fertile;  in  part  of  the 
irrigated  country  there  are  small  project- 
ing remains  of  basaltic  rock  which  give 
the  locality  a spotted  appearance.  Much 
of  the  land  between  these  rims  and  piles 
of  rock  contains  deep  soil  and  where 
irrigated  and  cultivated  properly  has 

S' elded  excellent  crops.  The  irrigated 
nds  are  valuable  principally  for  dairy- 
ing and  hog  raising,  alfalfa  being  the 
prmcipal  forage  plant.  In  a number  of 
sheltered  places  fruit  is  grown  commer- 
cially. There  are  home  orchards  and 
gardens  in  every  part  of  the  irrigated 
area.  Area  segregated  under  Carey  Act 
provisions,  376,412  acres;  under  private 
projects,  73,000  acres.  Acreage  deeded 
to  settlers,  Carey  Act,  46,568  acres. 
Cost  of  water  right,  per  acre  (Carey 
Act),  $40.00;  annual  maintenance  charge, 
per  acre  (Carey  Act),  80  cents  to  $1.00; 
average  cost  of  clearing,  per  acre,  $15.00. 

Average  Land  Values  — Irrigated 
lands,  cultivated,  per  acre,  $60.00  to 
$125.00;  uncultivated,  $40.00  to  $75.00; 
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dry  farming  lands,  cultivated,  $20.00; 
uncultivated,  $12.00;  grazing  lands,  $6.00. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  2,652; 
58  school  districts;  2 district,  1 county 
and  4 schools  teaching  high  school 
course.  Amount  expended  for  school 
purposes,  1913,  $79,010.75;  amount  levied 
for  school  purposes,  1914:  general  tax, 
$29,909.55;  special  tax,  $89,354.26. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $10,162,728.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 

county 1,402,907.35 

Total $11,565,635.35 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School),  for 
1913,  26  mills. 

Public  Highways  — 1,500  miles. 
Amount  expended  upon  roads  (yearly), 
$27,350.  Several  of  the  most  important 
highways  of  the  state  traverse  Crook 
County.  From  the  Willamette  Valley 
come  the  Santiam  Road  from  Albany  up 
the  Santiam  River  and  the  McKenzie 
Road  from  Eugene  up  the  McKenzie 
River;  both  of  these  roads  cross  the 
Cascade  Mountains  into  Crook  County 
within  a few  miles  of  each  other  at  an 
altitude  of  5,000  feet,  and  they  unite  into 
one  road  at  Sisters.  The  north  and  south 
highway  from  The  Dalles  to  Klamath 
Falls  is  heavily  travelled  every  year  by 
California  tourists.  A new  north  and 
south  highway  from  Biggs,  on  the  Col- 
umbia River,  to  Lakeview,  passing 
through  Prineville,  the  county  seat  of 
Crook  County,  is  coming  into  favor  for 
touring  parties.  The  old  military  wagon 
road  passes  through  Redmond  and  Prine- 
ville up  the  Crooked  River  and  across 
the  Buck  Mountains  to  Bums  and  Vale 
in  Southeastern  Oregon.  This  is  a 
celebrated  road  much  used  by  tourists 
and  also  is  an  important  industrial  road, 
as  there  are  so  many  livestock  ranches 
located  along  the  Crooked  River.  The 
auto  truck  road  from  Bend  to  Burns,  in 
Harney  County,  traverses  the  open  plat- 
eau country,  in  which  there  are  hundreds 
of  new  homesteads. 

COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 


Av.  Yield 
per  acre. 


Fall  wheat 20  bu. 

Oats 40  bu. 

Barley 30  bu. 

Timothy  hay 2 tons 

Clover  hay 4 tons 

Alfalfa 4 tons 


Average 

Price. 

$ .90  bu. 
30.00  ton 

30.00  ton 

10.00  ton 
8.00  ton 
8.00  ton 


Other  hays 2 tons  8.00  t 

Corn  (small  amount 

raised) 

Potatoes 300  bu.  . 50  t 

Dairy  cattle  (No.  in  county, 

1,200) $60  to  $125  per  he 

Hogs,  average  for  fat  stock. . . .08  11 

Cattle,  average  for  fat  stock. . . .07J^  11 
Sheep,  average  for  good  stock  .06  11 
Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head.  .$200. 
Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head. . 125. 
Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per  head. . 75. 
Chickens,  average  for  best 


stock 16  11 

Butter,  yearly  average 32  11 

Eggs,  yearly  average 28  d 

Wool 15  11 


Cherries,  prunes,  peaches,  aprico 
pears  and  apples  raised  for  local  use  onl 
Total 


Wheat,  bu 

Oats,  tons 

Barley,  tons 

Lumber,  feet 

Fruits,  boxes  (small 
amount  for  local 
use) 

Product. 

630,000 

1,700 

300 

10,000,000 

Value 
$ 567, C 
51,0 
9,0 
170,0 

Potatoes,  bu 

275,000 

40, C 

Vegetables,  tons. . . 

2,000 

Clover  seed  (small 
amount  raised) . . 

360,0 

Alfalfa,  tons 

45, 000 

Other  hays,  tons . . . 

12,000 

96, C 

Flour,  bbls 

8,000 

40,0 

Wool,  lbs 

1,000,000 

150,0 

Poultry 

25.0 

80.0 
60,0 

Eggs,  r 

Butter,  lbs 

200,000 

Cheese 

5,C 

41,0 

Honey,  lbs 

20,000 

Total  value $1,337,0 


LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number.  Valui 


Horses,  Mules 

. . . 8,989 

$250,3 

Cattle  (all  kinds) . . . 

. . . 15,466 

318,9 

Sheep,  Goats 

...89,802 

179,6 

Hogs 

. ..  3,001 

12,2 

— 


Total  value $761,1 

Wage  Scale — Average  wage  for  skill 
labor,  $4.00  per  day;  unskilled,  $2.1 
Farm  labor,  $40.00  per  month,  includi 
board.  Sheep  herders,  $40.00  per  mon 
and  board. 

Fuel — Wood  (juniper  and  pine)  is  t 
principal  fuel  used.  Average  cost,  $5. 
per  cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting— One  of  t 
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st  superb  mountain  landscapes  -of 
lerica  is  the  view  of  the  Cascade 
untains  from  the  Deschutes  Valley; 
idve  lofty  snow-capped  peaks  are  seen. 
>m  any  eminence  in  the  valley  is 
wed  an  extent  of  timber  so  vast  that 
giant  trees  in  the  distance  look  like 
grass  of  the  rolling  meadow.  These 
t pine  forests  are  intensely  interesting 
tourists,  as  there  is  practically  no 
lerbrush  and  the  open  country  beneath 
I tall  stately  trees  is  easily  traveled. 
3 trees  are  mostly  from  3 to  10  feet 
thickness,  and  they  rise  from  75  to 
feet  to  the  first  limbs  and  often 
ain  a height  of  150  to  175  feet.  There 
numerous  camping  places  along  the 
unt  ain  streams  in  these  forests.  Bear, 
r,  cougar  and  wildcat  are  found  in 
se  mountain  recesses.  The  big  game 
iting  in  the  forests  of  the  rough 
llina  Mountains  is  celebrated.  The 
e Mountains  and  Maury’s  Mountains 
high  and  rough,  but  so  remote  as  to 
visited  little  by  tourists.  Many 
larkable  natural  curiosities  are  in 
>ok  County,  including  ice  caves 
theast  of  Bend  and  Lava  Butte  and 
broad  lava  beds  which  have  flowed 
n the  Butte  in  a comparatively  recent 
logical  period;  these  black,  desolate, 
ren  lava  beds  cover  an  area  of  several 
nships.  Some  of  the  canyon  scenery 
truly  magnificent,  especially  in  the 
them  part  of  the  county  near  the 
ction  of  the  Deschutes  and  Crooked 
'ers.  At  the  northern  boundary  is  the 
ibrated  bridge  of  the  Oregon  Trunk 
lway,  spanning  the  vertical  walled 
yon  320  feet  above  the  river.  Visible 
n this  bridge  is  Smith’s  Rock,  a highly 
ared  and  fantastic  rock  formation. 
3 lakes*in  the  Cascade  Mountains  are 
m altitude  of  5,000  feet  and  over  and 
wonderfully  clear  and  beautiful.  All 
well  stocked  with  trout,  as  are  the 
3S  in  the  great  crater  of  the  Paulina 
untains.  The  Deschutes  River  is  one 
the  most  celebrated  fishing  streams 
the  West.  Its  flow  varies  little  in 
jme  winter  or  summer;  its  waters  are 
ir,  its  current  is  rapid  and  it  flows 
r a number  of  beautiful  cascades  and 
erf  alls. 

'lunate — In  the  open  country  the 
if  all  averages  9 to  12  inches  a year, 
he  mountains  and  the  forested  coun- 
the  rainfall  is  14  to  18  inches.  Snow 
leep  in  the  mountains  all  winter;  in 
open  country  it  remains  on  the  ground 
sw  days  at  a time,  sometimes  for 
eral  weeks,  although,  as  a rule,  there 


are  long  spells  in  the  winter  when  there 
is  no  snow  on  the  ground.  Summer  after- 
noons are  hot  in  the  sunshine  in  the  open 
country,  but  summer  nights  are  cool, 
frosts  not  being  uncommon  on  the  high 
benches  and  plateaus.  Damaging  summer 
frosts  are  practically  unknown  below  an 
altitude  of  4,000  feet.  Above  this  altitude 
except  in  sheltered  places,  only  the  hardy 
varieties  of  grains,  hay  and  vegetables 
are  cultivated  successfully.  The  daily 
average  minimum  temperature,  January, 
in  the  open  country,  is  21  degrees  above 
zero.  The  daily  average  maximum,  July, 
85  degrees;  daily  average  minimum, 
July,  43  degrees;  daily  average  range, 
July,  42  degrees.  The  prevailing  weather 
the  year  around  is  sunshiny  and  clear. 
The  air  is  bracing  and  so  dry  that  cold 
is  not  disagreeable  in  winter  and  heat  is 
not  oppressive  in  summer.  On  the  hottest 
summer  days  it  is  always  cool  in  the 
shade.  Resort  conditions  prevail  in  the 
mountains  in  summer. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Crook  County 
Fair  at  Prineville  in  October;  Redmond 
Potato  Show  and  Fair  at  Redmond, 
November;  Harvest  Fair  at  Laidlaw, 
October;  Sisters  Fair,  Sisters,  October. 

Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Copies 
Upon  Request — Bend  Bulletin,  Bend; 
Crook  County  Journal  and  Weekly  News, 
Prineville;  La  Pine  Inter-mountain,  La 
Pine;  Redmond  Spokesman,  The  New 
West,  Redmond. . 

For  Information  Address  — Bend 

Commercial  Club,  Deschutes  Commer- 
cial Club,  Laidlaw  Development  League, 
La  Pine  Commercial  Club,  Prineville 
Commercial  Club,  Redmond  Commercial 
Club,  Hampton  Valley  Improvement 
Association,  Rolyat. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Bend — Altitude  3,600  feet.  Popula- 
tion 1,800.  Southern  terminus  of  the 
Oregon  Trunk  and  Oregon- Washington 
Railroad  & Navigation  Company  (Des- 
chutes branch).  On  Deschutes  River, 
which  affords  a splendid  supply  of  water 
for  domestic  uses,  irrigation  and  power 
purposes.  Located  at  edge  of  vast  tim- 
ber belt.  Five  saw  mills,  the  largest 
having  a capacity  of  about  40,000  feet  per 
day.  Flour  mill.  Two  planing  mills, 
brick  yard,  refrigerating  plant.  Irri- 
gated lands,  close  to  Bend,  adapted  to 
dairying,  hog  raising,  alfalfa,  clover  and 
all  kinds  of  crops.  Wheat  raising  is  gen- 
eral throughout  the  more  remote  farming 
section.  Bend  is  general  trading  point 
for  large  livestock  county  and  distribu- 
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tion  point  for  Central  Oregon  immigra- 
tion. Timber  belt  to  the  west  and  south 
contains  20,000,000,000  feet  of  yellow 
pine  timber.  Ships  annually  over  300,000 
pounds  of  wool  to  the  markets  of  the  East. 
Privately  owned  electric  light  and  water 
works  systems.  Municipal  sewer.  High 
and  graded  public  school.  Baptist, 
Catholic,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  Public  library.  Commercial 
Club.  Women’s  Club.  Grange.  Fra- 
ternal organizations  well  represented. 
Weekly  paper.  Two  banks:  capital  and 
surplus  $66,000;  deposits  $345,000. 

Deschutes — Altitude  3,200  feet.  Popu- 
lation 40.  On  Oregon  Trunk  and  Ore- 
gon-Washington  Railroad  & Navigation 
Company  lines.  Irrigation  farming, 
dairying,  stock  raising  and  poultry  rais- 
ing. Potatoes,  alfalfa  and  root  crops. 
Privately  owned  water  works  and  street 
lighting  systems.  Graded  school.  Union 
church.  Headquarters  for  Central  Ore- 
gon Irrigation  Company’s  Carey  Act 
Project  and  nearest  railroad  point  for 
Tumalo  Irrigation  Project  (State). 
Fishing  and  mountain  scenery.  Com- 
mercial Club. 

Hampton — Altitude  4,150  feet.  Sixty- 
three  miles  southeast  of  Bend,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Situated  in  Hampton 
Valley.  General  farming  and  stock 
raising.  Graded  public  school.  Non- 
denominational  church. 

Laidlaw — Altitude  3,180  feet.  Popu- 
lation 160.  On  Deschutes  River,  4 miles 
from  Deschutes,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Trading  point  for  Tumalo  Irrigation 
Project.  Farming,  dairying,  live  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Presbyterian  church. 
Development  League. 

La  Pine— Altitude  4,200  feet.  Popu- 
lation 150.  On  Deschutes  River,  33  miles 
south  of  Bend,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Lumber’ug  and  agriculture.  Surrounding 
countr  j , when  irrigated,  suited  to  dairy- 
ing, poultry  raising,  stock  raising,  hay, 
grains,  grasses  and  small  fruits.  Irriga- 
tion project  under  construction.  High 
and  graded  public  school.  Catholic 
church.  Commercial  Club.  Weekly 
paper.  Natural  hot  springs  near.  Bank: 
capital  and  surplus  $17,000. 

Paulina — Population  85.  On  Beaver 
Creek,  56  miles  east  of  Prineville;  tri- 
weekly stage  service.  General  farming 
and  stock  raising. 

Prineville — (County  Seat) — Altitude 
2,860  feet.  . Population  1,600.  Eighteen 
miles  east  of  Redmond,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Stock  raising  and  agriculture. 
Products  are  hay,  grain  and  wool.  Pri- 
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vately  owned  electric  and 
plants.  Municipal  water  wo  t 

Flour  mill.  Cement  sidewalk&v  Li 

and  graded  public  school.  High  scho 
teaches  agricultural  courses.  Fo 
churches.  Large  bodies  of  timber  tri 
utary;  extensive  irrigation  projects  ad 
jacent  to  city.  Commercial  Club.  Two 
weekly  papers.  Crook  County  Fair  held 
here  annually.  Two  banks:  capital  and 
surplus  $219,000;  deposits  $456,000. 

Redmond — Altitude  3,000  feet.  Popu- 
lation 750.  On  Oregon  Trunk  and 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & Naviga- 
tion Company’s  lines.  In  center  of  large 
irrigated  district.  Livestock,  dairying 
and  general  agriculture  (under irrigation). 
Municipal  water  works  system.  Pri- 
vately owned  electric  lighting  plant. 
Flour  mill.  Is  shipping  and  distributing 
point  for  large  district.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Baptist,  Catholic,  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  churches.  Weekly 
paper  and  farm  paper.  Public  library. 
Commercial  Club.  Women’s  Club.  Far- 
mers’ Union.  Redmond  Potato  Show 
and  Fair  held  here  annually.  Bank: 
capital  and  surplus  $27,500;  deposits 
$162,000. 

Rolyat — Altitude  4,150  feet.  Popula- 
tion (in  neighborhood)  75.  In  Hampton 
Valley,  a homesteading  region  where 
land  is  still  open  for  entry.  Stock  raising 
and  agriculture.  Graded  public  school. 
Civic  Improvement  Club. 

Sisters — Altitude  2,900  feet.  Populoo 
tion  150.  On  Squaw  Creek,  20  mil()0| 
west  of  Redmond,  nearest  railroad  poVoi. 
Large  irrigation  district  and  timber  o(| 
area  adjacent.  Farming,  livestock  a,’oi 
lumbering.  Sisters  Fair  held  here  a’oi 
nually.  High  and  graded  public  scho  ’ 
Church.  00 

Terrebonne — Altitude2,800feet.  Poj  ’ 
lation  50.  On  Oregon  Trunk  and  O. 
gon-Washington  Railroad  & Navigat’ 
Company  lines.  One  mile  from  Crooklue'j 
River  and  AS/i  miles  from  DeschuO,32f 
River.  Dairying,  poultry  raising, 
farming.  Chief  crops,  alfalfa,  clov9,6b 
timothy,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  v(2,21 

etables.  High  and  graded  public  schoc- 

Union  church.  Farmers’  Union.  Ladi4,13 
Pioneer  Club.  I.  O.  O.  F.  lodge.  Pdlle, 
vately  owned  water  works  systcj2.5(' 
Commercial  Club.  udif 

Other  railroad  stations,  post  offices  aaont 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Alfal 
Barnes,  Bridge,  Brookings,  Cline  F ajs  tl 
Crook,  Fife,  Gilchrist  Mill,  Gist,  Har;>  $5.( 
Harper,  Held,  Howard,  Imperial,  i 
Pine,  Nye,  Post,  Powell  Butte,  Robei^f  tl 
Summit,  Suplee,  and  Whitaker. 
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CURRY  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Curry  County  is  one  of  the  roughest 
and  most  mountainous  counties  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  almost  entirely  a 
forested  wilderness;  it  is  the  wildest 
and  least  explored  county  in  Oregon  and 
one  of  the  wildest  on  the  continent  of 
the  United  States.  Settlements  are 
confined  to  narrow  strips  of  level  land 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  a few  of  the 
rivers.  In  many  places  the  great  mount- 
ains jut  out  into  the  ocean,  and  there  are 
few  places  where  the  level  land  extends 
more  than  three  or  four  miles  inland. 
The  mountains  are  rough,  rocky  and 
picturesque  and  are  covered  with  timber 
to  their  summits  which  rise  from  1,500  to 
over  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  for- 
ests are  mostly  impenetrable  thickets, 
through  which  trails  have  been  cut  with 
difficulty.  The  Rogue  River  and  its 
great  tributary,  the  Illinois,  cut  the 
bounty  in  two,  flowing  through  deep  can- 
yons, the  mountainous  walls  of  which  are 
rom  2,000  to  4,000  feet  high,  close  to  the 
river.  Numerous  other  rivers  flow  di- 
rectly into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  many  of 
;hem  carrying  a large  volume  of  water. 
Transportation  in  the  county  is  by 
j.vagon  uoad  along  the  beach  and  for  a 
nhort  distance  up  a few  of  the  valleys; 
felso  by  pack  trail.  The  wagon  roads  are 
jfcetter  built  than  in  some  of  the  more 
populous  counties  of  the  state.  Little 
■ s known  concerning  the  resources  of  the 
1-ounty  except  as  the  most  casual  in- 
spection reveals  almost  limitless  timber 
■wealth  and  great  mineral  and  water 
4>ower  possibilities. 

| Area — 1,498  square  miles,  a little 
larger  than.  Long  Island.  Of  this  over 
jjwo-thirds  is  in  National  Forest;  there 
",re  approximately  35,000  acres  unappro- 
riated  public  lands.  Only  about 
,500  acres  of  the  entire  county  is  under 
^ultivation,  practically  all  in  dairies, 
- lcluding  several  of  the  most  important 
* airies  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Curry 
' 3 a natural  dairy  county.  There  are 
’ rany  livestock  ranches  in  the  mountains. 
' t is  estimated  that  about  150,000  acres 
’ r nearly  one-sixth  of  the  county's  area, 
; 3 susceptible  of  ultimate  cultivation, 
fter  the  timber  is  removed  and  the  land 
3 cleared.  The  cost  of  clearing  is  high, 
fving  to  the  dense  character  of  the  under- 
rush  and  the  enormous  size  of  the 
t tumps. 

» 

i 


LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres 

Acres 

In  National  Forests. . 
Public  lands  open  to 

593,203 

entry 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

34,995 

ownership 

2,203 

State  School  Lands  . . 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

940 

631,341 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 

160 

Cultivated 

Commercial  Timber 

3,500 

(partly  tillable)  . . . 
Tillable  (unculti-) 

190,400 

vated 

40,324 

Non-tillable 

Railroad  Right  of 

92,923 

Way 

72 

327,379 

Total  area 

958,720 

Population — 2,628,  or  1.7  to  square 
mile;  82%  American  born.  Of  the  foreign 
bom  about  one-fourth  is  Scandinavian; 
the  balance  Canadian,  English  and 
German. 

County  Seat — Gold  Beach. 

Transportation— No  railroads  in  the 
county,  except  logging  railroad  from 
Brookings,  five  miles  up  Chetco  River' 
Nearest  through  railroad  connection  is 
Roseburg,  Douglas  County,  by  stage  to 
Myrtle  Point.  Coos  County.  Harbors  at 
Brookings,  Port  Orford  and  mouth  of 
Rogue  River. 

Water — Chetco,  Elk,  Pistol,  Rogue 
and  Sixes  Rivers  and  their  tributaries 
afford  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  and  other  purposes,  and  pos- 
sess big  undeveloped  water  power  possi- 
bilities. 

Industries — Leading  industries  of 
the  county,  all  of  which  are  in  the  infant 
stages  of  development  because  of  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  are  agriculture, 
dairying,  live  stock,  lumbering,  shingle 
manufacturing,  salmon  fishing  (and  pack- 
ing upon  a small  scale)  and  mining.  * 

Timber— Over  11,000,000,000  feet  of 
standing  merchantable  timber  is  in  the 
county,  3,417,341,000  in  National  Forest 
and  about  7,600,000,000  in  private  owner- 
ship. The  natural  forest  growth  consists 
of  Douglas  fir,  Port  Orford  cedar,  myrtle, 
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madrona,  sargent  oak,  tan  oak,  spruce, 
alder,  hemlock,  redwood  and  ash. 
Modern  electric  sawmill  at  Brookings, 
one  of  finest  on  Pacific  Coast.  Tributary 
to  this  saw  mill  the  timber  is  Douglas 
fir,  the  highly  valuable  Port  Orford 
cedar,  and  all  the  redwood  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  the  redwood  being  confined  to 
about  one  section  of  land.  The  Cali- 
fornia-Oregon  state  line  seems  to  be  the 
northern  limit  of  the  redwood  belt  and 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Douglas  fir 
belt. 

Minerals — Gold,  copper  and  coal  are 
the  principal  products,  while  deposits  of 
borax,  chrome,  iron,  cobalt,  cinnabar, 
galena  and  platinum  are  found  in  paying 
quantities,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of 
transportation  the  mining  industry  is 
entirely  undeveloped.  Rich  strikes  of 
gold  and  copper  have  attracted  many 
mining  men  to  the  county.  A slab  of 
copper  2 feet  in  length,  1 foot  wide  and 
3 to  6 inches  thick  was  found  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  River;  this  slab 
assayed  95%  pure  copper,  and  is  on 
exhibition  in  the  Exhibit  Room  of  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Com- 
mercial Club  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Soils— Very  similar  to  those  of  Coos 
County,  having  an  underlying  strata  of 
sandstone.  Rich  in  lime  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  will  grow  anything  suited  to  a 
mild  and  temperate  climate.  Clover 
grows  luxuriantly,  especially  upon  the 
red  uplands.  Apples,  cherries,  small 
fruits  and  vegetables  grow  well  upon  this 
soil. 

Logged-off  Lands — Total  area,  1,000 
acres.  Average  value,  per  acre,  $15. 
average  cost  clearing,  per  acre,  $60. 

Public  Schools — School  census  832; 
1 city  and  2 district  high  schools; 
23  school  districts.  Amount  expended 
for  school  purposes,  yearly,  $9,594.34. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $4,709,5ot).00 

Taxable  property  public 

■“service  corporations  in 


county 7,877.51 

Total $4,717,427.51 


Public  Highways — Number  of  miles 
f;  150;  improved  with  gravel  50;  annual 
{expenditure  upon  road  improvements, 

. $28,000. 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
Assessment  Roll 

Number  Value 

f,  Horses-Mules 909  $58,290 

^Cattle  (all  kinds). . . 5,909  151,940 


Sheep-Goats 18,975  47,290 

Hogs, 1,557  6,370 

Total  Value $263,890 

Wage  Scale — Average  wage  common 
labor,  $2.50  per  day;  skilled,  $4.00  to  $5.00 
per  day;  farm  hands  including  board, 
$40.00  per  month. 

Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used  and 
costs  about  $2.50  per  cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting— Ideal  camping 
resorts — beaches  among  the  most 
picturesque  of  Oregon.  County  is  cele- 
brated for  its  hunting.  Deer,  bear, 
cougar,  wild  cat,  fox,  otter,  mink  and 
other  game  abound.  Geese  and  duck. 
Trout  fishing.  Hundreds  of  hunters 
visit  Curry  County  in  season,  but  have 
made  small  inroads  on  abundant  game 
supply.  Game  authorities  estimate  that 
20,000  deer  and  thousands  of  bear  and 
cougar  roam  the  county,  the  inner 
recesses  hardly  having  been  explored, 
but  being  the  borne  of  unnumbered  wrild 
game.  Some  authorities  claim  that 
over  one-fourth  of  all  the  deer,  bear  and 
cougar  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  are  in 
Curry  County. 

Climate — The  lower  levels  of  Curry 
County  have  the  mildest  climate — sum- 
mer and  winter — of  any  county  in  Ore- 
gon. Snow  is  deep  in  the  high  mount- 
ains in  winter,  but  it  is  never  bitter 
cold  in  any  of  the  inhabited  regions. 
Frost  and  snow  are  practically  unknown 
close  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  an- 
nual rainfall  is  from  75  to  85  inches, 
about  one-half  of  the  total  falling  in 
winter,  one-fourth  in  spring,  only  3 or  4 
inches  in  summer  and  about  one-fourth 
in  autumn.  Fogs  are  frequent  along  the 
coast.  Average  daily  minimum  January 
39  degrees  above  zero.  Average  daily 
maximum  July  68  degrees.  Average 
daily  minimum  July  46  degrees;  average 
daily  range  22  degrees.  Nights  alwTays 
cool  and  refreshing  and  real  summer 
heat  is  unknown. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Port  Orford 
Agate  Carnival,  held  annually  in  August. 

Newspapers  will  Send  Sample  Copies 
upon  Request — Weekly  Globe,  Gold 
Beach;  Port  Orford  Tribune,  Port  Orford; 
Curry  County  Ledger,  Langlois. 

For  Information  Address — Agness 
Commercial  Club;  Curry  County  Com- 
mercial Club,  Gold  Beach;  Wedderburn 
Commercial  Club;  Lakeport  Commercial 
Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Agness — Altitude  86  feet.  Population 
60.  Situated  on  Rogue  River,  30  miles 
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from  Pacific  Ocean,  and  50  miles  from 
railroad.  The  river  is  navigable  for  a 
distance  of  6 miles  above  Agness  for  gas- 
oline launches.  Farming  and  stock 
raising.  Saw  mill.  Salmon  fishing. 
Graded  public  school.  Commercial  Club. 

Brookings — Altitude  135  feet.  Popu- 
lation 500.  At  deep  sea  harbor.  Near 
mouth  of  Chetco  River.  Water  trans- 
portation to  San  Francisco.  Stage  to 
Crescent  City,  California,  and  Grants 
Pass,  Josephine  County.  Telephone. 
New  saw  mill,  electrically  operated,  one 
of  finest  on  coast  and  one  of  largest  in 
Oregon.  Electric  lighting  and  water 
works  systems  privately  owned.  High 
and  graded  public  school.  Non-denomi- 
national  Sunday  school.  Bank.  Capital 
and  surplus  $30,000. 

C h e t c o — At  mouth  of  Windchuck 
River  on  Pacific  Ocean,  5 miles  south 
of  Brookings,  nearest  shipping  point  by 
water.  Stage  line  to  Grants  pass, 
Oregon,  via  Crescent  City,  California. 
General  farming  and  live  stock  raising. 
Graded  public  school. 

Denmark — On  Willow  Creek,  12  miles 
north  of  Port  Orford,  nearest  shipping 
point  by  water;  daily  stage  to  Port 
Orford  and  Myrtle  Point.  Lumbering, 
dairying,  fruit  growing,  cheese  manu- 
facturing. Saw  mill  and  cheese  factory. 
Creamery.  Graded  public  school. 

Eckley — On  Sixes  River,  223^  miles 
south  of  Myrtle  Point,  Coos  County, 
nearest  shipping  point;  semi-weekly  stage 
to  Myrtle  Point.  Mining.  Graded  pub- 
lic school. 

Gold  Beach — (County  Seat) — Altitude 
100  feet.  Population  254.  Situated  on 
the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  Rogue 
River.  Surrounded  by  extensive  stock 
raising  country.  Large  body  of  mer- 
chantable timber  in  vicinity.  Shipping 
is  engaged  in  by  light  draft  boats  to  out- 
side points  along  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  Rogue  River,  navigable 
for  some  distance  inland.  Fishing  and 
salmon  canning,  stock  raising  and  dairy- 
ing, lumbering  and  wool  growing.  High 
and  graded  public  schools.  Bank;  capi- 
tal and  surplus  $14,000;  deposits  $80,000. 

Harbor — Altitude  60  feet.  Population 
200.  At  mouth  of  Chetco  River  on 
Pacific  Ocean.  Deep  sea  harbor.  Water 
transportation  to  San  Francisco  and 
to  Bandon.  Stage  line  from  Harbor  to 
Grants  Pass  via  Crescent  City,  Cal. 
Large  body  of  timber  surrounding.  Deep 
sea  fishing,  farming,  lumbering  and  dairy- 
ing. Vast  mineral  resources  in  vicinity. 


Game  and  fish  in  abundance.  Graded 
public  school. 

Hare — Population  40.  Post  office  on 
Floras  Creek,  20  miles  south  of  Bandon, 
Coos  County,  nearest  shipping  point  by 
water.  Stage  to  Port  Orford,  Langlois 
and  Myrtle  Point,  Coos  County.  Lum- 
bering, logging,  general  farming,  dairy- 
ing and  live  stock.  Saw  mill.  Method- ! 
ist  Episcopal  church. 

Illahe — Altitude  179  feet.  Population  i 
48.  Known  locally  as  Big  Bend.  On 
Rogue  River.  Nearest  railroad  point' 
is  West  Fork,  on  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, 40  miles  by  trail.  Nearest  water 
transportation  point  Agness,  8 miles. 
Farming,  stock  raising,  dairying,  lumber- 
ing and  mining.  Chief  crops  are  corn, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  melons,  tomatoes, , 
grapes  and  fruit.  Deer,  bear,  panther, 
wild  cat,  lynx,  grouse,  pheasant  and  quail 
abound  in  the  woods  nearby.  Fishing,  I 
Graded  public  school. 

Lakeport — Altitude  40  feet.  Popu- 
lation 137.  On  Flora  Lake.  Nearest 
transportation  point  by  water,  Bandon, 
20  miles  north.  Dairying  and  poultry 
raising.  Soil  especially  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  all  lands  of  grasses,  berries 
and  vegetables.  Trout  and  salmon  fish- 
ing. Woods  abound  in  deer.  Duck,  geese;-, 
and  other  game.  Graded  public  school  J 
Commercial  Club. 

Langlois — Altitude  84  feet.  Popu- 
lation 150.  234  miles  from  Pacific  Ocean. 
16  miles  south  of  Bandon,  nearest  ship- 
ping point  by  water.  Farming,  dairying 
and  lumbering.  Five  cheese  factories 
near.  In  heart  of  rich  dairying  section 
and  surrounded  by  large  body  of  timber. 
Water  works  system.  Graded  public 
school.  Presbyterian  church.  W.  O. 
W.,  Red  Men,  and  Masonic  lodges. 
Weekly  paper. 

Marial — Population  100.  On  Rogue 
River,  18  miles  southwest  of  West  Fork, 
Douglas  County,  nearest -railroad  point. 
Mining  is  principal  industry.  Graded 
public  school. 

Port  Orford — Altitude  54  feet.  Popu- 
lation 200.  On  Pacific  Ocean.  On  Port 
Orford  Harbor,  which  will  permit  heavy 
draft  sea-going  vessels  to  dock  at  the 
wharves  nine  months  of  the  year. 
Dairying  and  timbered  country  surround- 
ing. Dairying,  lumbering  and  live  stock. 
Railroad  ties,  lumber,  match  wood, 
shingles  (manufactured  from  famous 
Port  Orford  white  cedar),  hay,  oats, 
butter  and  wool.  An  extensive  agate 
beach  is  found  north  of  the  town.  Agate 
Carnival  held  in  August.  Good  deep- 
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sea  fishing,  camping  and  agate  hunting 
on  the  beaches.  The  battle  of  Battle 
Rock  is  also  celebrated  annually  in  com- 
memoration of  a desperate  fight  which 
took  place  between  the  Indians  and  the 
first  white  people  who  landed  there. 
High  and  graded  public  schools.  Union 
land  Episcopal  churches.  Commercial 
!Club.  Weekly  paper.  Women  of  Wood- 
craft and  Woodmen  of  the  World  Lodges. 
Bank;  capital  and  surplus  $12,000;  de- 
posits $24,000. 

Wedderburn — Altitude  at  sea  level. 
Population  150.  On  Rogue  River,  1 mile 


north  of  Gold  Beach,  with  harbor  facil- 
ities which  admit  light  draft  sea-going 
vessels  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
Cold  storage  plant,  ice  plant  and  electric 
lighting  plant.  Largest  salmon  packing 
plant  in  the  state,  outside  Columbia 
River  district.  Lumbering,  salmon  fish- 
ing and  packing.  Large  saw  mill  and 
shingle  mill.  Graded  public  school.  One 
church. 

Other  post  offices  and  settlements  in 
the  county  are:  Corbin,  Euchre  Creek, 
Irma,  Ophir,  Ocean  View  and  Zum- 
alts. 


DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Douglas  County,  enclosing  the  entire 
Umpqua  Valley  in  western  Oregon.  It 
Iifler8  in  climate,  topography  and 
general  appearance  from  every  other 
western  Oregon  county.  The  only  level 
and  in  Douglas  County  is  narrow  valleys 
:rom  half  a mile  to  1£  miles  wide  along 
;he  water  courses.  From  these  narrow 
valleys,  or  bottoms,  rise  rolling  hills  and 
fountains  in  narrow  ridges.  In  the 
central  portion  of  the  Umpqua  Valley 
these  hills  are  partly  covered  with  oak 
timber  and  brush.  The  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  county  are  mount- 
linous;  the  mountains  in  the  western 
>ortion,  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are 
rom  1,500  to  3,500  feet  high,  entirely 
;overed  with  timber.  In  the  eastern 
jortion  of  the  county  the  mountains  are 
rom  3,500  to  9,000  feet  high.  Timber 
ine  is  about  5,000  feet,  above  which  alti- 
ude  the  mountains  are  bare  and  rocky, 
mtaining  snow  and  glaciers  through 
he  entire  summer.  Below  timber  line 
he  forest  growth  is  heavy.  The  Ump- 
iua  River  and  its  branches  wind  in 
mong  the  narrow  mountain  ranges  con- 
ecting  series  of  little  valleys.  Towards 
ts  mouth  the  Umpqua  broadens  out 
ato  one  of  the  most  stately  rivers  in 
)regon,  about  half  a mile  wide  between 
igh  forested  mountains  which  rise 
bruptly  from  its  banks. 

. Area— 4,922  square  miles,  larger  than 
he  Kingdom  of  Montenegro,  almost 
. ientical  with  the  area  of  the  State  of 
. Connecticut.  Of  this  area  over  one- 
hird  is  in  National  Forest  and  about 
! 0,000  acres  are  in  unappropriated  gov- 
( mment  lands.  These  latter  are  remote 
> nd  difficult  of  access,  rough  and  mount- 
; inous  in  character.  About  two-thirds 
.jf  the  county’s  area  is  privately  owned. 


Of  this  less  than  100,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation, 'about  3 per  cent  of  the  total 
area.  It  is  believed  that  more  than 
1,000,000  acres  of  the  county’s  area 
is  susceptible  of  ultimate  cultivation. 
This  includes  hillsides,  mountain  slopes 
and  tops  of  rolling  hills,  now  mostly 
covered  with  brush  or  timber.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county 
today  is  in  the  small  level  valley 
bottoms,  the  hillsides  being  used  for 
grazing.  Hills  and  valleys  in  the  lower 
altitudes  are  ideally  adapted  to  grape 
and  fruit  culture.  The  peculiar  topo- 
graphy of  the  county  renders  it  prac- 
tically immune  from  heavy  winds. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 

In  National  Parks  . . 7,680 

In  National  Forests. . 930,680 

Public  lands  open  to 

entry 29,828 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 107,271 

State  School  Lands  . 2,260 

1,077,719 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 3,790 

Cultivated 98,070 

Commercial  Timber 
(partly  tillable) ....  1,143,220 
Tillable  (uncultivated)  241,243 

Non-tillable 584,626 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way 1,412 

2,072,361 

Total  area 3,150,080 

Rank  of  County — Second  in  timber, 
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third  in  peaches,  plums,  prunes  and  apri- 
cots, third  in  green  cut  grain,  fifth  in 
ears,  fifth  in  raspberries  and  logan- 
erries,  sixth  in  grapes,  sixth  in  area. 
Also  ranks  high  in  production  of  standard 
bred  and  thoroughbred  horses  and  fine 
sheep. 

Population — 22,872;  4.6  persons  to  the 
square  mile;  92%  American  born.  The 
balance  principally  Germans  and  Scan- 
dinavians. 

County  Seat — Roseburg. 

Transportation — 116.49  miles  of  rail- 
road. Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  main 
line,  traverses  county  through  central 
portion  from  north  to  south.  Willam- 
ette-Pacific Railway  (Southern  Pacific), 
under  construction  north  and  south 
across  western  part  of  county,  from  Sius- 
law  Harbor  to  Coos  Bay.  Umpqua 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  navigable  for  28  miles  inland; 
Smith  River  navigable  for  23  miles  in- 
land; Schofield  River  navigable  for  4 
miles  inland.  Deep  water  harbor  at 
Gardiner,  mouth  of  Umpqua. 

Water — North  and  South  Umpqua 
Rivers  and  tributaries  principal  rivers  of 
county.  Unlimited  water  power,  devel- 
oped to  very  small  degree.  Largest 
plant  at  present  located  at  Winchester, 
North  Umpqua  River,  develops  1,500 
horsepower.  Domestic  water  supplied 
by  wells,  springs  and  streams.  Pure 
soft  water  obtainable  at  various  depths, 

1 15  feet  or  more,  when  not  otherwise  sup- 
plied. Mineral  springs  numerous,  cura- 
tive qualities  excellent. 

Industries — Agricultural  largely. 
Lumber  industry  developed  to  a very 
small  degree.  Every  branch  of  agri- 
culture or  horticulture  possible  in  north- 
ern latitudes  represented.  Salmon  fish- 
ing and  packing.  Fruit  and  vegetable 
preserving  plants,  canneries,  dryers, 
packing  plants,  mining,  poultry  raising, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  goats  (wool 
and  mohair),  dairying,  truck  farming, 
{ fruit  orchards,  nut  orchards  and  general 
farming.  County  produces  the  largest 
number  of  turkeys  grown  in  similar  area 
in  America.  Shipments  made  in  carload 
lots  for  Thanksgiving  and  holiday  trade. 
First  grass-fed  cattle  shipped  to  Portland 
market  each  year  come  from  Douglas 
County.  First  strawberries,  vegetables, 
fruits,  blackberries,  etc.,  raised  in  Ore- 
gon, shipped  to  markets  from  Umpqua 
Valley  annually.  First  fruits  in  market 
bring  highest  prices. 

Timber — Nearly  60,000,000,000  feet 
of  standing  merchantable'  timber  in 
Douglas  County,  being  one  of  the 


heaviest  timbered  counties  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Oregon  second  only  to 
Lane  County,  its  next  neighbor  to  the 
north.  Of  this  44,900,000,000  feet  is  in 
private  ownership  and  15,737,044,000  feet 
in  National  Forest.  The  timber  is  fine 
in  quality,  and  includes  Douglas  fir, 
sugar  pine,  yellow  pine,  cedar,  spruce 
and  hemlock.  There  is  a large  quantity 
of  merchantable  oak  timber  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  county.  Very  little  tim- 
ber has  been  cut. 

Minerals — Minerals  of  various  kinds 
have  been  found  throughout  the  county. 
Three  known  coal  fields,  some  oil  de- 
velopment, copper,  nickel,  cinnabar, 
and  gold  mines.  Immense  deposits  of 
cement  and  limerock,  building  stone, 
marble,  etc.  Mineral  resources  of 
county  are  practically  undeveloped. 
Annual  output  at  present  about  $200,000. 
Silver,  cobalt,  platinum,  coking  coal, 
pottery  clays  and  iron  are  found  in  paying 
quantities. 

Soils — Various  kinds  of  soils  are  found 
in  the  county — no  large  areas  of  one  par- 
ticular kind  of  soil.  Varies  from  black 
heavy  soil  and  black  loam  to  light 
gravelly  soil,  including  various  clays, 
volcanic  ash,  beaver-dam,  decomposed 
granite,  etc.  Bottom  lands  throughout 
county  adapted  to  general  farming, 
truck,  berries,  alfalfa,  etc.  Higher  lands 
to  fruit  culture,  dairying,  poultry  raising, 
livestock,  etc.  Number  of  acres  neces- 
sary to  provide  comfortable  living  and 
yield  reasonable  income  to  average  fam- 
ily (4  or  5 persons) : under  irrigation, 
5 to  10  acres  (not  extensively  practiced 
in  county) ; Diversified  farming,  40  to  80 
acres,  except  in  orchard  or  truck. 

Average  Land  Values— Improved,  2 
miles  from  nearest  railroad  depot,  per 
acre,  $81.50  to  $125.00;  5 miles  out,  $50.00 
to  $100.00;  10  miles  out  $40.00  to  $75.00; 
unimproved,  2 miles  out,  $30.00;  5 miles 
out,  $20.00;  10  miles  out,  $15.00. 

Logged-ofE  Lands — Total  area,  10,000 
acres ; average  value,  per  acre,  $5.00  to 
$10.00;  average  cost  of  clearing,  per  acre, 
$50.00. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  5,572; 
3 city,  3 district  and  12  schools  teaching 
high  school  branches,  129  school  districts; 
amount  expended  for  schools,  $213,031.93. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 


roll $20,991,410.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 5,679,126.08 

Total $26,670,536.08 
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Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School),  for 
1913, 13.6  mills. 

Public  Highways— Number  of  miles, 
2,000;  improved  with  macadam,  20;  with 
gravel,  200;  amount  spent  upon  roads 
(yearly),  $222,948. 


COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 


Av.  Yield 

Average 

per  acre 

price 

Fall  Wheat 

18-30  bu. 

$ .85  bu. 

Oats 

35-60  bu. 

.45  bu. 

Barley 

40-60  bu. 

.75  bu. 

Wheat  Hay 

lj-2  tons 

10.00  ton 

Alfalfa  (3 

cuttings 

a season) 

4-5  tons 

12.00  ton 

Timothy. . . 

12.00  ton 

Corn 

.75  bu. 

Potatoes. . . 

.01  lb. 

m 


Dairy  Cattle,  7,200 
county,  per  head. . . . $50.00  to  $100.00 
Cattle,  average  for  beef  stock.  .06  lb. 

Hogs,  average  for  fat  stock. . . .08  lb. 

Sheep-lambs,  average  for  fat 

stock 05  lb. 

Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head. $200. 00 
Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head.  .150.00 
Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per  head ..  100 . 00 

Chickens,  best  stock 14  lb. 

Butter,  yearly  average 35  lb. 

Cheese  (output  very  small). 

Eggs,  yearly  average . 


.30 


Cherries,  yearly  average 07 


.051 


dz. 

lb. 

lb. 


Prunes,  yearly  average 

Peaches,  yearly  average 50  box 

Apricots,  yearly  average 90  box 

Pears,  yearly  average 1.00  box 

Apples,  yearly  average 1.00  box 

Grapes,  yearly  average 10  lb. 

Strawberries  yearly  average 

($200  to  $400  per  acre) 1.75  era. 

Cranberries,  (small  output) . . 

Wool  (average  weight  fleece 
8 lbs.) 

Total  Product 

Wheat,  Bu 300,000 

Oats,  Bu 600,000 

Barley 


.18  lb. 


Lumber 

Canned  Salmon 

Fresh  Salmon 

Fruits,  acres 7,500 

Potatoes,  acres...  1,000 
Vegetables,  acres.  3,000 

Flour,  sacks 100,000 

Alfalfa,  acres 1,000 

Other  Hays,  acres.  20,000 

Minerals  

Wool-Mohair  

Poultry  


.22  lb. 
Value 
$270,000 

250.000 

20,000 

1,100,000 

*70,000 

10,000 

650.000 

90.000 

260.000 

125.000 

60.000 

300.000 

200.000 

300,000 

65,000 


Eggs  . . 
Butter, 


Lbs 240,000 


20,000 

85,000 


Total  Value $3,875,000 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll) 

Number 

Horses-Mules  5,573 

Cattle  (all  kinds) . . 17,837 

Sheep-Goats  66,057 

Hogs  4,671 


Value 

$418,465 

346,830 

123,035 

26,090 


Total  Value $914,420 

EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  PRO- 
DUCTS. 

Wool-Mohair  $300,000 

Poultry-Eggs  70,000 

Hops  75,000 

Dairy  Products 50,000 

Live  Stock 425,000 

Salmon 75,000 


Total  Value  $995,000 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage 
skilled  labor,  $3.25  to  $4.00;  unskilled, 
$2.50.  Ranch  hands,  $30.00  per  month 
with  board  and  room. 

Fuel — -Wood  is  principal  fuel  used, 
costing  from  $3.75  per  cord  up.  Coal 
within  few  miles  from  Roseburg  costs 
$8.00  to  $10.00  per  ton. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — Douglas 
County  is  a sportsman’s  and  tourist’s 
Paradise.  Broad  streams  and  beautiful 
lakes  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  narrow 
streams  and  rushing  torrents  throughout 
the  hills  and  mountains  of  the  interior. 
Some  of  the  mountains  are  exceedingly 
rough  and  all  are  picturesque.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  in  some  of  the 
Cascade  Ranges  there  are  perpetual 
snow-capped  peaks;  the  most  prominent 
isMt.  Thielson,  altitude  9,310  feet;  Cow 
Horn  Butte,  the  summit  of  which  projects  . 
upward  to  a narrow  knife-like  peak, 
resembling  a cow  horn  somewhat  in 
apearance,  is  one  of  the  sharpest  high  j 
pinnacles  of  the  West.  Douglas  County  j 
joins  Crater  Lake  National  Park.  Bear,  J 
deer,  cougar,  wild  cat  and  other  game  i 
abound.  Pheasant  shooting  in  central  ( 
part  of  county.  Duck  and  geese  in  jj 
marshes  near  the  coast.  Trout  fishing  p 
in  every  part  of  county. 


Climate — The  lowest  wind  velocity  in  T 

TT  • , 1 n , , i ^ ‘1  Jy  I 


the  United  States,  only  2.8  miles  per 
hour,  at  Roseburg,  coupled  with  mild 
winters  and  the  Tong  growing  season, 
give  Douglas  County  an  ideal  climate 
for  horticulture,  as  well  as  for  residence. 
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It  is  often  called  the  “Italy  of  America.” 
Rainfall  conditions  vary.  In  the  eastern 
and  western  part  of  the  county  the  total 
annual precipi  tation  is  from  60  to  80  inches. 
In  the  central  part  it  is  only  35  inches. 
At  Gardiner,  near  the  ocean,  35  inches 
of  rain  falls  in  winter,  20  inches  in  spring, 
5 inches  in  summer  and  21  inches  in  fall. 
In  the  center  of  the  county  20  inches  fall 
in  winter,  9 inches  in  spring,  2 inches  in 
summer  and  7 inches  in  fall.  There  are 
no  settlements  or  observation  stations 
in  the  far  eastern  part  of  the  county,  but 
the  rainfall  there  is  about  the  same  as 
close  to  the  coast.  There  is  little  snow 
and  practically  no  frost  in  the  low  alti- 
tudes near  the  coast.  In  the  Coast 
Mountains  there  is  a heavy  snowfall;  in 
the  Cascade  Mountains  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  snow  is  deep  from  the 
middle  of  the  fall  on  through  winter  and 
spring  into  summer.  In  the  central  part 
of  the  county  the  snow  seldom  stays  on 
the  ground  more  than  a day  or  two. 
Average  daily  minimum  temperature, 
January,  at  coast,  39  degrees  above  zero. 
In  central  portion  of  county  35  degrees 
above  zero.  Summers  are  cool  at  the 
mast  and  in  mountainous  parts  of  county. 
Average  daily  maximum  at  coast,  July, 
71  degrees;  average  minimum  52  degrees; 
average  daily  range  18  degrees.  In 
central  part  of  county,  average  daily 
maximum  July,  84  degrees;  average  daily 
minimum  47  degrees;  average  daily  range 
17  degrees.  Summer  days  are  dry  and 
warm;  nights  cool,  often  cold,  although 
ate  killing  frosts  are  unusual  in  spring, 
and  early  killing  frosts  are  almost  un- 
known in  fall. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Roseburg  Straw- 
cerry  and  Rose  Carnival,  May  of  each 
►rear,  first  event  of  the  kind  in  the  state. 
Douglas  County  Fair  at  Roseburg,  fall 
)f  each  year;  Southern  Oregon  District 
fair  every  third  year. 

Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Copies 
Jpon  Request — Daily  News  and  Daily 
iteview,  Roseburg;  also  semi-weekly 
Jmpqua  Valley  News  and  semi-weeklv 
ioseburg  Review.  Douglas  Herald, 
Drain;  News,  Glendale;  Mail,  Myrtle 
Ureek;  Advance,  Oakland;  Tribune, 
Middle;  Sun,  Sutherlin;  Times,  Yoncalla; 
Port  Umpqua  Courier,  Gardiner. 

For  Information  Address— Canyon- 
dlle  Commercial  Club;  Drain  Commer- 
dal  Club;  Myrtle  Creek  Commercial 
31ub;  Oakland  Commercial  Club;  Riddle 
Commercial  Club;  Roseburg  Commercial 
Jlub;  Sutherlin  Commercial  Club;  Yon- 

alla  Commercial  Club. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Anchor — Population  35.  On  Cow 
Creek'  20  miles  northeast  of  Glendale, 
nearest  railroad  point.  General  farming, 
live  stock  and  poultry  raising,  dairying 
and  lumbering.  Graded  public  school. 

Anlauf — Altitude  373  feet.  On  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  Lumbering,  shingle 
manufacturing,  dairying,  live  stock, 
poultry  raising  and  fruit  growing.  Two 
saw  and  shingle  mills.  Graded  public 
school. 

Ash — Forty-five  miles  southwest  of 
Drain,  nearest  railroad  point;  10  miles 
from  Scottsburg,  head  of  navigation  on 
Umpqua  River.  Dairying,  cheese-making, 
general  farming,  fruit  growing  and 
lumbering.  Cheese  factory.  Saw  mill. 

Azalea — Population  30.  On  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Lumbering. 

Booth — Altitude  2,000  feet.  Popula- 
tion 75.  Nearest  railroad  point,  Glen- 
dale, 14  miles  southwest.  Surrounded 
by  rich  agricultural  and  timber  area. 
Farming,  stock  raising,  poultry  raising, 
fruit  growing,  lumbering  and  mining. 
On  Pacific  Highway.  Hunting  and 
fishing.  Graded  public  school.  Chris- 
tian church. 

Boswell— On  Elk  Creek  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Fruit  culture,  dairy- 
ing, lumbering,  general  farming,  stock 
raising  and  turkey  raising. 

Brockway — Altitude  425  feet.  Popu- 
lation 300.  Dillard  1§  miles  south, 
nearest  railroad  point.  In  midst  of  large 
agricultural  community.  Farming,  fruit 
growing,  live  stock  and  poultry  raising. 
Graded  public  school. 

Buck  Fork — Altitude  1,200  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 65.  Stage  line  to  Myrtle 
Creek,  16  miles  southwest.  Mining, 
farming  and  stock  raising.  Good  county 
roads.  Natural  gateway  to  Crater  Lake 
by  trail.  Shortest  and  best  road  to 
Umpqua  National  Forest.  Graded  pub- 
lic school. 

Camas  Valley — Altitude  2,000  feet. 
Nearest  railroad  point  Dillard,  20  miles 
northeast.  In  midst  of  rich  agricultural 
and  timbered  belt.  Farming,  live  stock, 
dairying  and  poultry  raising.  Two  saw 
mills.  Good  hunting.  Coal  deposits 
near.  High  and  graded  public  school. 

Canyonviile — Altitude  767  feet.  On 
south  fork  of  Umpqua  River.  Popula- 
tion 250.  Six  miles  east  of  Riddle, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Lumbering, 
farming,  mining,  fruit  raising  and  stock 
raising.  Good  dairy  country  surround- 
ing. Flour  mill.  Telephone  and  tele- 
graph office.  High  and  graded  public 
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school.  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches. 
Saw  mill  near  town.  Commercial  Club. 
Farmers’  Grange.  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  Eastern  Star,  Rebekah,  and  M. 
W.  A.  lodges. 

Cleveland — On  Umpqua  River,  12 
miles  northwest  of  Roseburg,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Fruit  growing,  general 
farming,  stock  raising,  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  and  lumbering.  Two  saw  mills 
and  box  factory.  Graded  public  school. 
Methodist  church. 

Coles  Valley — Population  100 — 16 
miles  southwest  of  Oakland,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Stage  to  ROseburg  and 
Oakland.  Lumbering,  farming,  live 
stock  and  poultry  raising.  Graded 
public  school.  Methodist  church. 

Comstock — Population  75.  On  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  Lumbering,  gen- 
eral farming,  fruit  growing,  stock  and 
poultry  raising.  Graded  public  school. 

Curtin — Altitude  386  feet.  Popula- 
tion 50.  On  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Lumbering,  shingle  manufacturing, 
dairying,  live  stock,  poultry  raising  and 
fruit  growing.  Four  saw  mills.  Graded 
public  school. 

Days  Creek — Population  150.  On 
South  Fork  of  Umpqua  River,  14  miles 
east  of  Riddle,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Lumbering,  farming,  live  stock  and 
poultry  raising.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Dillard — Altitude  560  feet.  Population 
95.  On  Umpqua  River  (not  navigable) 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Cattle, 
alfalfa,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  fruit. 
Surrounding  country  especially  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  tomatoes,  strawberries, 
watermelons,  muskmelons,  potatoes,  etc. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Baptist 
church. 

Divide — Altitude  750  feet.  Popula- 
tion 35.  On  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  Pass  Creek.  Lumbering,  shingle  man- 
ufacturing, fruit  raising,  dairying,  live 
stock  and  poultry  raising.  Graded 
public  school. 

Dixonville — Population  35.  Six  miles 
east  of  Roseburg,  nearest  railroad  point; 
daily  stage  to  Roseburg.  Lumbering, 
farming,  fruit  and  live  stock  and  poultry 
raising.  Graded  public  school.  Baptist 
church. 

Dothan — Altitude  1020  feet.  Popula- 
tion 80.  Railroad  name  West  Fork,  on 
Cow  Creek  and  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Mining,  lumbering  and  farming. 
Trail  leaves  here  for  mail  carrier  to 
lower  Rogue  River  points. 

Drain — Altitude  362  feet.  Population 


500.  On  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  36 
miles  from  head  of  navigation  Umpqua 
River.  Surrounding  country  especially 
adapted  to  fruit  culture.  Fruit  culture, 
dairying,  lumbering,  light  farming  and 
stock  raising.  Fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  have  advantage  of  early  ripen- 
ing and  marketing  season.  Large  body 
of  merchantable  timber  contiguous. 
Within  the  turkey  raising  section  of  the 
county.  Mineral  Springs  within  2\ 
miles  from  town  possessing  medical 
qualities.  Privately  owned  gravity 
water  works  system.  Saw  mill  cutting 
60,000  feet  a day.  Newly  organized 
cannery.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Christian  and  Methodist  churches. 
Grange.  Commercial  Club.  Masons, 
Odd  Fellows  and  Red  Men  Lodges. 
Weekly  paper.  Bank;  capital  and  surplus 
$17,000;  deposits  $65,000. 

Drew — Altitude  1,300  feet.  Nearest 
railroad  point  Riddle,  32  miles  west.  Is 
a ranching  and  live  stock  community. 
On  trail  to  Crater  Lake.  Graded  public 
school. 

Earl — Twelve  miles  south  of  Mapleton, 
Lane  County,  nearest  railroad  point. 
General  farming,  live  stock,  dairying 
and  poultry  raising. 

" Edenbower — Altitude  500  feet.  On 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Lumbering, 
general  farming,  live  gtock,  poultry 
raising  and  dairying.  Graded  public 
school. 

Elkhead — Altitude  2,000  feet.  Popu- 
lation 140.  On  Elk  Creek.  Nearest- 
railroad  point  Yoncalla,  8 miles  north- 
west. Farming,  stock  raising  dairying. 
Chief  crops,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
corn,  mohair  and  wool.  In  midst  of 
rich  farming  section.  Game  and  fish. 
Graded  public  school.  Union  church. 

Elkton — Altitude  300  feet.  Population 
150.  On  Umpqua  River.  16J^  miles 
west  of  Drain,  nearest  railroad  points 
Farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry 
raising  and  live  stock.  Saw  mill,  grist 
mill,  handle  factory  and  creamery. 
Graded  public  school,  teaching  one  year 
high  school  course.  Methodist  and 
Christian  churches.  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  A. 
F.  & A.  M.  lodges.  Privately  owned 
water  works  system. 

Fernvale — Population  80.  On  Windy 
Creek,  4 miles  northeast  of  Glendale, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Stage  to  Glen- » 
dale.  Lumbering,  dairying,  farming,  , 
mining,  fruit  and  berry  growing.  Con-  ( 
gregational  church. 

Galesville — On  Umpqua  River,  8 miles  „ 
northeast  of  Glendale,  nearest  railroad 
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point.  General  farming,  live  stock, 
poultry  raising  and  lumbering.  High 
and  graded  public  school. 

Gardiner — Population  410.  On  Ump- 
qua River  7 miles  from  Winchester  Bay. 
Deep  water  outlet  for  Umpqua  River 
watershed.  Daily  boats  up  Ump- 
qua and  Smith  rivers;  daily  stage  to  Sius- 
law  Harbor,  Coos  Bay  and  Drain. 
Willamette  Pacific  Railroad  partly  con- 
structed near  by.  Lumbering,  salmon 
fishing  and  packing;  dairying,  stock  rais- 
ing and  general  farming.  Business  and 
transportation  center  of  Western  Douglas 
County.  Saw  mill,  salmon  cannery, 
tannery.  Fishing  and  hunting.  Improved 
and  well  lighted  streets.  Unusually 
attractive  and  well-painted  homes,  serv- 
ng  for  Gardiner  the  title,  “The  White 
3ity.”  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Catholic,  Episcopal  and  Methodist  Epis- 
copal churches.  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows 
odges.  Commercial  Club.  Weekly 
lewspaper. 

Glendale — Altitude  1,425  feet.  Popu- 
ation  800.  On  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
.lumbering.  Dairying,  farming,  mining, 
ruit  and  berry  growing.  Municipal 
;ravity  water  works  system.  Privately 
>wned  electric  lighting  plant.  In  heart 
•f  rich  mining  and  timber  section.  Four 
aw  mills.  Cow  Creek  Valley  ex- 
ends nearly  50  miles  above  Glendale 
,nd  contains  thousands  of  acres  of  fine 
>ottom  land  suitable  for  dairying  and 
mg  raising.  High  and  graded  public 
i chool.  Catholic,  Lutheran  (Norwe- 

■ ian),  and  Presbyterian  churches.  Civic 
. mprovement  Club.  Weekly  paper. 

lasons,  Eastern  Star,  Odd  Fellows  and 
tebekah  lodges.  Bank;  capital  and 
urpliis  $17,000;  deposits  $62,000. 

Glide — Population  30.  On  North  Ump- 
ua  River,  18  miles  northeast  of  Ros- 
urg,_  nearest  railroad  point.  Farming 
airying,  live  stock  and  poultry  raising 
Iraded  public  school.  Baptist  church. 
Green — New  townsite  5 miles  south 
f Roseburg,  Green  Valley.  Cannery 
nd  fruit  packing  plant. 

Gunter — On  Smith  River,  17  miles 
orthwest  of  Leona,  nearest  railroad 
oint.  General  farming,  fruit,  live  stock 
nd  poultry  raising  and  dairying.  Graded 
t ublic  school.  Congregational  church. 
Hawthorne— Population  90.  On  Cala- 

■ ooia  Creek,  15  miles  east  of  Oakland, 
i Barest  railroad  point;  bi-weekly  stage 
- ) Oakland. 

Hoaglin — Altitude  1,165  feet.  Near 
orth  fork  Umpqua  River.  24  miles 
ortheast  of  Roseburg,  nearest  railroad 


point.  Surrounding  country  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  live  stock.  Open  range 
for  cattle. 

Ila — Eight  miles  east  of  Yoncalla, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Lumbering, 
general  farming,  live  stock,  poultry; 
fruit  raising  and  dairying.  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 

Kellogg — Population  50.  On  Umpqua 
River.  Eighteen  miles  northwest  of 
Oakland,  nearest  railroad  point.  In 
midst  of  rich  farming  community.  Farm- 
ing, dairying  and  fruit  growing.  Graded 
public  school.  Grange. 

Koler — Railroad  name  Reuben— alti- 
tude 1,300  feet.  Population  100.  On 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  On  Cow 
Creek.  On  road  to  Gold  Bug  Mine. 
Saw  and  planing  mill.  Farming  and 
lumbering;  mining  nearby.  Graded 
public  school.  Chinch  services  in  school 
house. 

Leona — Altitude  322  feet.  Population 
300.  On  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Lumbering.  Graded  public  school. 

Lookingglass— Altitude  600  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 200.  Eight  miles  west  of  Rose- 
burg, nearest  railroad  point.  Farming, 
fruit  raising,  live  stock  and  poultry  rais- 
ing. Graded  public  school;  one  year 
high  school  course.  Methodist  church 
and  Grange  Hall. 

Melrose — Population  100.  On  Ump- 
qua River,  7 miles  northwest  of  Roseburg 
nearest  railroad  point.  Fruit  growing, 
general  farming,  stock  raising,  dairying, 
poultry  raising  and  lumbering.  High 
and  graded  public  schools.  Baptist 
church. 

Millwood-^-Altitude  350  feet.  Popu- 
lation 40.  On  Umpqua  River,  14  miles 
west  of  Sutherlin,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Surrounding  country  particularly  adapted 
to  stock  raising.  Lumbering,  stock 
raising  and  farming.  Fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. Graded  public  school.  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 

Myrtle  Creek— Altitude  637  feet. 
Population  600.  On  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  at  junction  of  Myrtle  Creek 
with  Umpqua  River.  Lumbering,  dairy- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  general  farming. 
Poultry  industry  is  important  and  is  in 
flourishing  condition.  Flour  mill.  Mu- 
nicipally owned  electric  light  plant 
and  hydraulic  water  system.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Baptist,  Chris- 
tian, Methodist  (North  and  South)  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  Commercial 
Club.  Weekly  paper.  Prune  packing 
plant.  Bank;  capital  and  surplus,  $13,000, 
deposits  $75,000. 
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Nichols — Altitude  825  feet.  On  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  13  miles  southwest 
of  Riddle. 

Nugget — On  Myrtle  Creek,  11%  miles 
east  of  Myrtle  Creek,  nearest  railroad 
station;  daily  stage  to  Myrtle  Creek. 
Mining.  Graded  public  school. 

Oak  Creek — On  North  Fork  of  Ump- 
qua River.  12  miles  northeast  of  Rose- 
burg,  nearest  railroad  point.  Stage  to 
Roseburg.  Farming,  live  stock,  fruit  and 
poultry  raising.  Graded  public  school. 
Baptist  church. 

Oakland — Altitude  454  feet.  Popula- 
tion 800.  On  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
40  miles  from  head  of  navigation  on  Ump- 
qua River.  Diversified  farming,  fruit 
and  truck  growing,  poultry  raising, 
dairying  and  live  stock.  Largest  turkey 
shipping  center  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Surrounded  by  large  timbered  area. 
Flouring  mill,  saw  and  planing  mill  and 
creamery.  Water  works,  electric  lights 
and  paved  streets.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Baptist,  Christian, 
Episcopal,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  Commercial  Club.  Weekly 
paper.  Two  banks;  capital  and  surplus 
$71,000;  deposits  $444,000. 

Olalla — Population  25.  On  Olalla 
Creek,  9 miles  southwest  of  Dillard, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Stage  to  Rose- 
burg and  Myrtle  Point.  Lumbering, 
mining,  farming  and  live  stock  raising. 
Saw  mill.  Graded  public  school.  Meth- 
odist church. 

Peel — Population  75.  On  Umpqua 
River,  26  miles  east  of  Roseburg,  nearest 
railroad  point;  daily  stage.  Lumbering, 
farming,  live  stock  and  poultry  raising. 
Graded  public  school. 

Perdue — Altitude  923  feet.  Population 
23.  On  South  Fork  of  Umpqua  River. 
Nearest  railroad  point  Riddle,  18  miles 
west.  Farming,  all  kinds  of  grains  and 
fruits.  Graded  public  school. 

Reedsport — Population  100.  At  mouth 
of  Umpqua  River;  near  Winchester  Bay, 
navigable  for  ocean  going  vessels. 
Bridge  for  Willamette  Pacific  Railway 
partly  constructed.  Creamery.  Salmon 
cannery.  Warehouse.  Dairying,  salmon 
fishing  and  canning  and  lumbering. 

Reston — Altitude  775  feet.  Popula- 
tion 30.  On  Wilson  Creek,  16  miles 
southwest  of  Roseburg,  nearest  railroad 
point.  On  line  of  Coos  Bay  (Brewster 
Canyon)  stage  road,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  seenic  highways  in 
Southern  Oregon.  Fishing  and  hunting. 
Farming,  dairying,  lumbering,  poultry 


raising  and  live  stock.  Two  saw  mills. 
Graded  public  school. 

Riddle— Altitude  705  feet.  Population 
250.  On  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Distributing  center  for  mining  district 
and  lumber  camps.  Lumbering,  fruit 
and  cattle  raising  and  mining.  Goat 
and  sheep  industry  is  growing  in  import- 
ance and  conditions  are  very  good  for 
dairying.  Mining  in  early  stages  of 
development.  Waterworks  and  sewer  sys- 
tem. High  and  graded  public  school.  One 
church,  inter-denominational.  Water 
for  irrigation  and  power  in  Cow  Creek,  j 
Weekly  paper.  Commercial  Club.  Bank;j 
capital  and  surplus  $13,000;  deposits! 
$60,000.  Fraternal  orders. 

Ricehill — Altitude  713  feet.  On  South- 1 
em  Pacific  Railroad  and  Cabin  Creek,  j 
Lumbering,  general  farming,  live  stock,  j 
poultry  raising,  dairying  and  fruit  grow- ; 
big. 

Roseburg — (County  Seat) — Altitude ! 
485  feet.  Population  6,000.  On  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  South  Umpqua) 
River.  In  central  portion  of  the  county. 
Large  timbered  area  surrounding  and 
rich  agricultural  country,  for  which 
Roseburg  is  the  principal  shipping  and 
distributing  center.  Fruit  culture,  agri- 
culture, live  stock,  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  floriculture  and  viticulture. 
Electric  power  and  lighting  plant;  also 
water  works  system  under  private  owner- ! 
ship.  Gas  system.  Vast  water  power 
available.  Large  cement,  limestone  and) 
fire  clay  deposits  nearby.  Southern  [ 
Pacific  Railroad  car  shops  and  division 
point.  Well  lighted,  parked  and  paved 
streets;  complete  sewer  system,  cement" 
sidewalks  and  other  municipal  improve-6 
ments.  Location  of  Oregon  Soldiers’11 
Home,  State  Armory  and  County  Court) 
House.  Site  purchased  and  appropria-i 
tion  made  for  $150,000  Federal  Buildings 
to  furnish  quarters  for  United  States,! 
Post  Office,  Weather  Bureau,  Forestry  j 
Service,  Land  Office  and  Indian  Agency.  5 
High  and  graded  public  schools  and  one', 
private  (Catholic)  school.  Eleven) 
churches,  hospital  and  no  saloons.) 
Fraternal  orders  represented,  many, 
owning  substantial  buildings.  Southern , 
Oregon  Strawberry  and  Rose  Carnival) 
held  annually  in  May.  Earliest  event, 
of  the  kind  in  the  State.  Douglas  County  ) 
Fair  also  held  in  Roseburg.  Commercial) 
Club.  Two  daily  and  two  semi-weekly 
papers.  Four  banks;  capital  and  surplus1' 
$320,000;  deposits  $1,364,000. 

Round  Prairie  — Altitude  546  feet. • 
On  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
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Ruckles — also  called  Oak  Grove — On 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  Umpqua 
River. 

Sampson — Five  miles  from  Winches- 
er  Bay,  mouth  of  Umpqua  River. 
Daily  stage  to  Drain,  Florence  and  Coos 
Say. 

Scottsburg — Population  75.  At  head 
j)f  navigation  on  Umpqua  River;  36  miles 
vest  of  Drain,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Stage  to  Drain.  Lumbering,  farming, 
.nd  live  stock  raising.  Graded  public 
chool.  One  of  oldest  settlements  in 
itate  of  Oregon. 

Skelley — Population  50.  On  Billy 
Ireek.  5|  miles  west  of  Yoncalla, 
earest  railroad  point.  Lumbering. 
Stacey — On  Elk  Creek.  Five  miles 
ortheast  of  Yoncalla,  nearest  railroad 
oint. 

Stephens — On  Calapooia  River,  4 
dies  west  of  Sutherlin,  nearest  railroad 
oint.  Farming,  dairying,  live  stock, 
oultry  raising  and  lumbering.  Method- 
it  church. 

Sulphur  Springs— Population  30.  On 
mith  River,  12  miles  east  of  Gardiner, 
iver  transportation.  Catholic  and 
lethodist  Episcopal  churches. 
Sutherlin — Altitude  519  feet.  Popu- 
fifion  600.  On  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
* ad  Calapooia  River.  In  center  of  large 
1 gricultural  section  adapted  to  fruit  and 
1 ther  profitable  industries;  also  in  large 
irkey  and  other  poultry  raising  and 
j larketing  section.  Country  surrounding 
as  good  graded  roads.  Both  the  Ump- 
•I  ua  and  the  Calapooia  rivers  furnish 
> aundant  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
I id  irrigation  purposes,  as  well  as  avail- 
t ale  water  power.  Fruit  preserving 

I ant.  Privately  owned  electric  light- 
g and  water  works  system.  High  and 
aded  public  school.  Episcopal,  Meth- 
list  and  Presbyterian  churches.  Com- 
ercial  Club  and  Fruit  Growers’  Asso- 
ation.  Weekly  paper.  Bank;  capital 
id  surplus  $31,800;  deposits  S74,000. 
Ten  Mile — Population  150.  On  Ten 
ile  Creek;  9 miles  west  of  Dillard, 
arest  railroad  point.  Farming,  fruit 
owing,  live  stock  and  sheep  raising, 
'ultry,  dairying  and  lumbering.  Two 
w mills.  Graded  public  school.  Meth- 
fist  church. 

Tiller — Population  25.  On  South  Ump- 


qua River,  28  miles  east  of  Riddle, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Stock  rais- 
ing. Graded  public  school.  Catholic 
church. 

Tyee — Population  30.  On  Umpqua 
River,  25  miles  west  of  Oakland,  nearest 
railroad  point.  General  farming,  live 
stock,  fruit  growing  and  poultry  raising. 
Graded  public  school. 

Umpqua— Altitude  500  feet.  Popula- 
tion 120.  Ten  miles  southwest  of  Suther- 
lin, nearest  railroad  point.  At*  the 
junction  of  the  Calapooia  and  Umpqua 
rivers,  Coles  Valley.  Farming,  stock 
raising,  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising. 
Large  shipments  of  turkeys.  Graded 
public  schools.  Christian  and  Methodist 
churches.  Farmers’  Grange  and  Benefit 
Association. 

West  Fork — Altitude  1020  feet.  (See 
Dothan) — Mail  trail  station  on  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Wilbur — .Altitude  464  feet.  Popula- 
tion 100.  On  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Lumbering,  farming,  fruit  growing,  live 
stock,  dairying  and  poultry  raising. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Meth- 
odist church. 

Winchester — Altitude  458  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 100.  On  North  Umpqua  River 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  General 
farming,  fruit  growing,  live  stock,  dairy- 
ing and  poultry  raising.  Graded  public 
school. 

Winston’s — On  Umpqua  River  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Wooley — On  Smith  River,  10  miles 
northwest  of  Leone,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Farming,  live  stock  raising, 
dairying,  fruit  growing  and  poultry 
raising.  Graded  public  school. 

Yoncalla — Altitude  352  feet.  Popula- 
tion 400.  On  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Lumbering,  fruit  growing,  stock  raising, 
dairying.  Goats,  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
and  swine.  Privately  owned  gravity 
water  works  system.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian churchea.  Commercial  Club. 
Weekly  paper.  Old  and  historic  com- 
munity. Bank;  capital  and  surplus  $11,- 
000;  deposits  $64,000. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations 
and  settlements  in  the  county  are: 
Cornett,  Dole,  Isadora,  Rockland, 
Starvout,  Tioga  and  Wardton. 
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Gilliam  County  is  a series  of  rolling 
bench  lands  rising  gradually  from  a 
300-foot  altitude  at  the  Columbia  River 
to  about  2,500  feet  above  sea  level  at  its 
southern  boundary.  Several  narrow, 
deep,  steep-walled  canyons  penetrate 
the  county,  mainly  tributary  to  the 
John  Day  River,  which,  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  canyons 
of  Oregon,  forms  the  western  boundary 
of  the  comity.  Rock  Creek  is  the  most 
important  of  these  tributary  canyons, 
and  it  cuts  the  county  diagonally  in  two. 
The  rolling  lands  above  the  canyon  rims 
are  cultivated  to  wheat.  Along  the  bot- 
toms of  the  canyons,  wherever  there  is 
any  level  acreage  which  can  be  irrigated, 
there  are  alfalfa  patches,  orchards  and 
gardens.  In  many  sheltered  places  semi- 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  thrive, 
including  apricots,  peaches,  almonds  and 
grapes.  There  is  some  rough  coimtry 
used  for  grazing,  especially  close  to  the 
Columbia  River.  In  proportion  as  alti- 
tude and  distance  increase  from  the 
Columbia  River  the  rainfall  increases 
and  the  country  is  better  farmed. 

Area.— 1,201  square  miles,  about  the 
size  of  the  entire  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
Over  half  the  surface  of  the  county  is 
under  cultivation  or  in  summer  fallow. 
About  250,000  acres  sowed  to  wheat 
annually.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
county’s  area  is  in  unappropriated  public 
lands,  these  lands  being  the  rough  and 
rocky  sections  used  principally  for  stock 
ranges.  A portion  of  these  public  lands, 
if  irrigated,  could  be  tilled  profitably. 
There  are  no  national  forest  lands  in 
Gilliam  County,  as  there  is  no  timber 
in  the  county. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres.  Acres. 

Public  lands  open  to 

entry 73,790 

Filed  on,  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 120,671 

State  School  Lands  . 3,720 

198,181 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 1,520 

Cultivated 259,758 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  230,808 
Non-tillable  77,281 


Right  of  Acres.  Acres. 

1,092 

— 570,459 


Total  area 768,640 

Rank  of  County. — Gilliam  County  is 
fourth  in  volume  of  wheat  production,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  belt  of  great  wheat  coun- 
ties in  Oregon — Sherman,  Gilliam,  Mor- 
row and  Umatilla,  all  joining  the  Colum- 
bia River.  The  county  ranks  sixth  in 
barley. 

Population. — 3,815,  or  3.2  persons  to 
the  square  mile;  86%  American  born. 
Of  the  foreign  born  one-fifth  is  Scotcl 
and  the  balance  is  made  up  of  Canadians( 
English,  Irish  and  Germans. 

County  Seat. — Condon. 

Transportation. — 90.08  miles  of  rail- 
road; 30  miles  navigable  river.  Maii; 
line  of  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  borders  northen 
portion  of  county  and  branch  line  of  th< 
same  system  penetrates  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  county  to  Condon,  county 
seat,  40  miles  to  the  south.  Heppnei 
branch  of  the  same  system  crosses  th( 
northeastern  corner.  Columbia  Rive; 
along  northern  boundary. 

Water. — Columbia  River,  John  Da] 
River,  Willow  Creek,  Rock  Creek,  30 
Mile  Creek  and  other  small  stream;, 
afford  water  for  domestic,  irrigation  and 
other  uses,  and  vast  undeveloped  wate1 
powers.  Good  well  water  obtainabl  j 
near  the  surface  throughout  the  county 

Industries. — Agriculture  (especial! 
wheat),  lumbering,  live  stock,  dairyin 
and  fruit  culture.  Many  horses,  pai 
ticularly  of  the  heavy  draft  breeds,  ar 
raised.  " In  1907  Condon  was  recorded  a 
the  largest  primary  wheat  shipping  poin 
in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  leadin 
sheep  and  wool  producing  counties  of  th 
State. 

Timber. — No  merchantable  timber 
Natural  growth  is  pine,  oak  and  hazel 
confined  to  water  courses,  is  of  the  scrub 
by  and  brushy  variety  and  is  used  almos 
altogether  for  fuel  and  fence  posts.  1 j 

Minerals. — -Some  coal  deposits  exiij  L 
in  John  Day  basin,  but  they  are  undeve 
oped  and  little  is  known  concerning  thei 
extent. 

Soils. — Fine  quality,  very  rich  and  c 
excellent  physical  texture.  Humus  coi 
tent  exceptionally  high.  With  good  syf 
tem  of  irrigation  all  kinds  of  vegetable! 
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small  fruits,  sugar  beets,  grains  and 
onions  grow  exceptionally  well.  Some 
good  fruit  lands  in  this  county  suitable 
for  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums 
and  cherries. 

Public  Schools. — School  census  1,119; 
40  school  districts;  2 city  and  1 district 
high  school;  amount  expended  for  school 
purposes  $29,184.16. 

Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $6,831,220.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
County 3,000,711.36 

Total $9,831,931.36 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY. 

(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number  Value 

Horses,  Mules 5,534  $394,275 

Cattle  (all  kinds) 4,132  134,550 

Sheep,  goats 71,068  233,235 

Hogs 4,287  30,900 


Total  value $792,960 

Wage  Scale. — Average  daily  wage  for 
skilled  labor,  $3.50;  unskilled,  $2.00. 

Fuel. — -Wood  and  coal  are  the  principal 
fuels;  coal  costs  an  average  of  $9.50  per 
ton  and  wood  $7  per  cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting. — The  vast 
open  spaces  of  grain  country  visible  from 
the  hill  tops,  surmounted  in  the  remote 
distances  by  snow-capped  and  forest-clad 
mountain  peaks  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
county,  make  Gilliam  County  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  the  tourist.  From 
any  eminence  may  be  seen  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fine  wheat  land,  mostly 
in  large  farms.  The  narrow,  precipitous 
canyons  with  their  columnar  basaltic 
walls  are  rough  and  picturesque.  The 
canyon  of  the  John  Day,  while  not  as 
deep  or  terrible  in  its  grandeur  as  it  is 
south  of  Gilliam  County  where  it  cuts 
through  the  mountains,  is  yet  awe- 
inspiring and  impressive.  Coyotes,  bad- 
gers, porcupines  and  jack  rabbits  are 
hunted.  The  .goose  hunting  near  Arling- 
ton has  become  celebrated,  they  being 
attracted  by  the  wheat  fields.  An  island 
in  the  Columbia  River  is  a breeding 
reserve  which  is  often  black  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  geese.  Excellent 
trout  fishing  in  the  John  Day  River  and 
some  fishing  in  Rock  Creek  and  other 
creeks. 

Climate. — Clear,  crisp  and  dry.  Is 
sunshiny  winter  and  summer.  Coldest 
weather  is  when  wind  blows  from  the 


east  in  winter,  when  for  days  it  is  below 
the  freezing  point.  West,  or  Chinook, 
wind  prevails  in  winter  and  raises  the 
temperature  above  the  freezing  point 
most  of  the  time.  Snow  stays  on  the 
ground  a week  or  two  at  a time,  although 
often  for  several  weeks  during  the  winter 
there  is  practically  no  snow.  Annual 
rainfall  ranges  from  9 inches,  close  to 
the  Columbia  River,  to  12  and  14  inches 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  county  in 
the  higher  altitudes.  About  one-third  of 
precipitation  during  winter  months, 
principally  in  the  form  of  snow;  one- 
third  in  spring,  barely  a trace  in  summer, 
and  one-third  in  fall.  _ The  absence  of 
summer  rains  makes  this  an  ideal  country 
for  harvesting  grain.  Dry  farming 
methods  are  practiced,  so  as  to  store  fall, 
winter  and  spring  moisture.  Grain  is 
planted  in  the  fall  and  harvest  begins  late 
in  June  or  early  in  July,  continuing 
through  August  and  September,  with 
practical  certainty  that  crops  will  not  be 
damaged  by  being  stored  out-doors. 
During  harvest  season  grain  is  stacked  in 
bags  at  railroad  stations  for  weeks,  the 
enormous  warehouse  capacity  of  the 
county  not  being  sufficient  to  hold  the 
crop  at  the  height  of  harvesting  season. 
Rainfall  conditions  vary  considerably 
from  year  to  year,  there  having  been 
periods  of  two  or  three  years  when  grain 
yields  were  small,  averaging  in  many  sec- 
tions only  10  or  15  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Then  again,  for  several  years  there  will 
be  more  rain  and  the  grain  yield  will 
average  15  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Summer  days  are  hot,  although  a stiff 
afternoon  breeze  tempers  the  heat;  the 
dry  atmosphere  causes  quick  evapora- 
tion. Summer  nights  are  cool  and  re- 
freshing. Average  daily  maximum  tem- 
perature July,  82  degrees.  Average  daily 
minimum  July,  49  degrees;  average  daily 
range,  33  degrees.  Average  daily  mini- 
mum, January,  21  degrees. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Gilliam  County 
Fair  held  annually  in  September,  at 
Condon. 

Newspapers  will  send  sample  copies 
upon  request — Arlington  Independent, 
Arlington;  Condon  Globe,  The  Condon 
Times,  Condon. 

For  Information  Address : Arlington 

Commercial  Club,  Arlington;  Condon 
Business  Men’s  Association,  Condon. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Aj  ax— Twenty-five  miles  northwest 
of  Condon,  nearest  railroad  point.  Stage 
and  mail  to  Condon  tri-weekly.  Farm- 
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ing  and  stock  raising.  Graded  public 
school. 

Alville — Twelve  miles  northwest  of 
Condon,  nearest  railroad  point.  Farming 
and  stock  raising.  Graded  public  school. 

Arlington — Altitude  250  feet.  Popu- 
lation 300.  On  main  line  of  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  & Navigation  Com- 
pany and  is  the  junction  of  the  Condon 
Branch  of  the  same  line.  Situated  on 
the  Columbia  River.  Farming  and  stock 
raising.  Chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
rye  and  alfalfa.  Surrounded  by  a con- 
siderable area  of  irrigable  land  suitable 
for  diversified  farming.  Municipally 
owned  water  works  system  and  lighting 
plant.  High  and  graded  public  schools. 
Baptist  and  Methodist  churches.  Ma- 
sonic, W.  O.  W.  and  K.  of  P.  lodges. 
Commercial  Club.  Weekly  newspaper. 
Bank;  capital  and  surplus  $51,000;  de- 
posits $123,000. 

Barnett— Altitude  1,200  feet.  On 
Condon  Branch  of  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  & Navigation  Company.  Stock 
raising  and  general  farming. 

Blalock — Altitude  221  feet.  Popula- 
tion 25.  On  Oregon-Washington  Rail- 
road & Navigation  Company  and 
Columbia  River.  Eight  miles  west  of 
Arlington.  Wheat,  fruit  and  live  stock. 
Farmers  Union. 

Clem — On  Condon  Branch  of  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  & Navigation  Com- 
pany. General  farming,  stock  raising 
and  wheat  _ growing.  Graded  public 
school.  Grain  warehouse. 

Condo  n — (County  Seat) — Altitude 
2,281  feet.  Population  1,253.  Southern 
terminus  of  Condon  Branch  of  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  & N avigation  Com- 
pany. Is  center  of  vast  live  stock,  hay 
and  grain  producing  country,  and  is  dis- 
tributing and  shipping  point  of  southern 
part  of  Gilliam  County  and  northern 
Wheeler  County.  Stock  raising  and 
general  farming.  Products:  grain,  hay 
and  wool.  Record  shipment,  1907, 
3,350,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Municipally 
owned  water  works  system  (pumping 
station  and  reservoir).  Privately  owned 
electric  lighting  plant.  High  and  graded 
public  schools  and  one  private  (Catholic) 
academy.  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian, 
Congregational  and  Latter  Day  Saints 
churches.  Two  weekly  papers.  Bus- 
iness Men’s  Association.  Two  banks; 
capital  and  surplus  $116,000;  deposits 
5123,000;  Farmers  Union. 

Gwendolen — Altitude  2,502  feet.  On 
Condon  Branch  of  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  & Navigation  Company.  Gen- 


eralfarming, live-stock  and  wheat  raising. 
Two  warehouses.  Graded  public  school. 

Lone  Rock — Altitude  2,200  feet.  Popu- 
lation 129.  22  miles  southeast  of  Con- 

don, nearest  railroad  point.  Stock  rais- 
ing, farming,  poultry  raising  and  dairy- 
ing. Alfalfa  and  hay.  Sawmill  8 miles 
south.  Lone  Rock  is  the  oldest  town 
in  Gilliam  County.  The  rock  from 
which  the  town  is  named  is  a conspicuous 
landmark.  Lone  Rock  is  on  Lone  Rock 
fork  of  Rock  Creek,  noted  for  trout. 
Privately  owned  mountain  spring  water 
system.  Graded  public  school.  Meth- 
odist church.  Grange  and  K.  of  P.  lodge. 

Mayville — Population  150.  Thirteen 
miles  south  of  Condon,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Located  in  farming  and  stock 
country;  soil  adapted  to  fruit  culture  and 
a variety  of  agricultural  products.  Farm- 
ing, fruit  growing,  poultry  raising  and 
livestock.  Graded  public  school.  Bap- 
tist church . Grange  and  F armers  Union. 
I.  O.  O.  F.  and  other  lodges. 

Mikkalo — Altitude  1,472  feet.  Popu- 
lation 15;  on  Condon  Branch  of  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  & Navigation 
Company.  Farming,  live-stock  and 
wheat  raising.  Graded  public  school. 

Montague— 6 miles  from  Shutlers, 
nearest  railroad  point  on  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  & Navigation  Company. 
Tri-weekly  stage  to  Arlington.  Live- 
stock, general  farming  and  wheat  raising. 
Graded  public  school. 

Olex — Population  100.  Five  miles  east 
of  Mikkalo,  nearest  railroad  point.  In 
midst  of  wheat  farming  district.  Graded 
public  school.  One  church. 

Quinton — Altitude  228  feet.  On 
Columbia  River  and  on  Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad  & Navigation  Company. 
General  farming  and  livestock.  Graded 
public  school. 

Rock  Creek — Altitude  719  feet.  On 
Rock  Creek  and  branch  of  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  & Navigation 
Company.  General  farming  and  live- 
stock. Graded  public  school. 

Trailfork — Population  100.  16  miles 
southeast  of  Condon,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Semi-weekly  mail  and  stage  to 
Condon.  _ Livestock,  general  farming  and 
wheat  raising. 

Willows — (Station  name  Heppner 
Junction) — Altitude  241  feet.  Popu- 
lation 25.  On  Columbia  River  and  Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad  & Navigation 
Company.  Sheep  raising. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations  and 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Davidson, 
Early,  Eddy,  John  Day,  and  Shutlers. 
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GRANT  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Grant  County  is  mountainous  and 
rough.  The  main  range  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  county.  Altitudes  from  6,000  to 
8,600  feet.  One  of  the  most  important 
spurs  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  Straw- 
berry Mountains,  of  which  Strawberry 
Peak,  9,200  feet  altitude,  is  the  highest 
point,  traverse  the  county  from  east  to 
west,  connecting  with  the  Buck  Mount- 
ains, altitude  6,000  to  7,000  feet,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  county.  These 
great  ranges  form  the  headwaters  of  the 
John  Day  River  and  its  tributaries. 
About  one-sixth  of  the  county’s  area  is 
in  the  Malheur  River  and  Harney  Lake 
watersheds,  being  south  of  the  Straw- 
berry Mountain  range.  The  balance  of 
the  county — five-sixths — is  entirely  in  the 
John  Day  watershed.  The  John  Day  and 
all  of  its  tributaries  are  winding,  crooked 
streams  at  the  bottom  of  deep  canyons. 
At  a few  places  these  mountains  open  up 
into  valleys  and  prairies,  but  there 
are  few  of  these  in  the  county  and  none 
are  of  large  area.  Along  the  canyon 
bottoms  are  open  spaces  where  alfalfa 
and  other  hays  are  grown,  under  irriga- 
tion; also  some  gardens  and  orchards  in 
the  more  sheltered  places.  Peaches  and 
apricots  can  be  grown  in  some  of  these 
sheltered  nooks  at  the  lowest  altitudes. 
At  its  point  of  exit  from  the  county,  the 
John  Day  River  is  about  1,700  feet;  at 
Prairie  City  the  river  has  attained  an 
altitude  of  3,400  feet.  At  places  along 
the  river  and  its  tributaries  are  bench 
lands  used  for  dry  farming.  In  the  main, 
the  county  is  a great  cattle  and  sheep 
range.  Between  2,000  and  4,000  feet 
altitude  there  is  little  timber;  from  4,000 
to  6,000  feet  there  is  a heavy  growth  of 
pine.  Above  6,000  feet  the  mountains  are 
bare  and  rocky 

Area — 4,520  square  miles,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Of 
this  area  over  half  is  in  National  Forest, 
and  about  one-seventh  is  in  unappropria- 
ted lands.  Only  one-third  of  the  county’s 
area  is  privately  owned;  only  a little  over 
one  per  cent  of  the  county’s  area  is  under 
cultivation,  about  35,000  acres,  nearly  all 
in  livestock  ranches,  where  hay  is  grown 
for  winter  feed.  For  summer  feed  the 
open  range  is  used.  It  is  estimated  that 
of  the  benches  and  mountain  slopes  about 
500,000  acres  is  susceptible  of  ultimate 
cultivation — one-sixth  of  the  county’s 
area.  None  of  this  is  in  large  areas, 


being  scattered  over  the  county  among 
the  mountain  slopes  and  badly  cut  up  by 
water  courses. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 

In  National  Forests. . 1,434,511 
Public  lands  open  to 

entry 394,371 

Filed  on,  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 170,914 

State  School  Lands  . 15,280 

2,015,076 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns ....  1,940 

Cultivated 41,045 

Commercial  Timber 
(partly  tillable)  . . . 253,940 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  129,022 

Non-tillable 451,423 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way 354 

877,724 


Total  area 2,892,800 

Rank  of  County — Second  in  minerals, 
fifth  in  quantity  of  timothy  produced, 
fifth  in  clover.  The  timothy  and  clover 
raised  in  Grant  County  are  an  unusually 
fine  quality. 

Population — 6,645;  1.5  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  90%  American  born;  of  the 
foreign  born,  about  one-fourth  is  German 
and  the  remainder  is  principally  Cana- 
dian, English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Scandina- 
vian, Portuguese  and  Swiss. 

County  Seat — Canyon  City. 

Transportation — 29.17  miles  of  rail- 
road. Sumpter  Valley  Railroad  with  its 
eastern  terminus  at  Baker,  Baker  j 
County,  enters  Grant  County  at  central 
eastern  border  and  runs  in  a south- 
westerly direction  to  Prairie  City  in 
the  John  Day  Valley.  Auto  and  horse 
stage  connections  with  other  important 
trading  centers. 

Water — The  John  Day  River,  the 
numerous  tributaries  of  which  penetrate 
every  section  of  the  county,  supplies  an 
abundance  of  pure  water  for  domestic 
and  other  purposes,  and  possesses  vast 
power  facilities,  which  are  awaiting 
development. 

Industries — Stock  raising,  mining, 
lumbering,  agriculture  (mainly  hay  and  . 
grain),  fruit  culture  and  dairying  are  the  | 
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principal  industries.  Stock  raising  ranks 
first,  principally  cattle  and  sheep  (wool) 
in  the  order  of  importance.  Hog  raising 
in  the  “Ritter”  neighborhood,  -where  at 
least  150  head  of  hogs  are  raised  per 
ranch,  is  a very  profitable  industry. 

Timber — There  are  nearly  8,000,000,- 
000  feet  of  merchantable  timber  in  Grant 
County,  nearly  all  yellow  pine;  a little 
red  fir  and  tamarack — 2,540,000,000  feet 
in  private  ownership  and  5,140,865,000 
feet  in  the  National  Forest.  Logging 
and  lumbering  operations  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  near  the  Sumpter 
Valley  Railroad,  have  been  heavy  for  a 
number  of  years.  Last  year  40,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  were  shipped  from 
Austin  and  nearby  points  in  Grant 
County  over  the  Sumpter  Valley  Rail- 
road to  Baker,  Baker  County,  thus 
making  lumbering  the  leading  industry 
of  the  county  in  value  of  output. 

Minerals— Gold,  silver,  copper,  cobalt, 
iron,  nickel,  sandstone,  ana  limestone 
are  the  principal  mining  products  of  the 
county.  Gold  mining  is  one  of  the  chief 
assets  of  the  county  and  the  only  one  de- 
veloped. 

Soils — There  are  a variety  of  soils,  but 
that  most  frequently  encountered  is  rich 
in  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  and  with 
irrigation  is  naturally  adapted  to 
fruit  growing,  vegetables  and  corn.  The 
main  John  Day  Valley,  60  miles  long, 
to  11  miles  in  width,  is  highly  productive 
and  yields  splendid  returns  under  in- 
tensive cultivation.  Alfalfa,  timothy 
and  clover  are  raised  extensively  and 
afford  the  chief  food  for  live  stock.  Nu- 
tritious wild  grasses  also  abound  on  the 
bench  and  hill  lands,  making  good 
pasturage.  Com  is  grown  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county.  Number  of  acres 
necessary  to  provide  comfortable  living 
and  yield  reasonable  income  to  average 
size  family  (4  to  5 persons)^  under  irri- 
gation, 40  acres;  dry  farming,  160  acres, 
stock  and  grain." 

Irrigable  Lands — Area  segregated 
under  private  projects,  61,000  acres. 
Cost  of  water  right  per  acre  and  annual 
maintenance  charge  is  very  small;  aver- 
age cost  of  clearing,  per  acre,  $3.00;  good 
well  water  can  be  obtained  at  various 
depths. 

Dry  Farming  Lands — Cultivated  per 
acre,  $20.00;  uncultivated,  $8.00  to  $10.00. 

Average  Land  Values— Grazing  lands, 
$4  .00;  irrigable  land,  per  aero,  culti- 
vated, $75.00  to  $100.00;  uncultivated, 
$20.00  to  $60.00. 

Logged-off  Lands — Area  in  county, 


20,000  acres;  average  value  per  acre, 
$2.00;  average  cost  of  clearing  per  acre, 
$40.00.  _ 

Public  Schools— School  census  1,904; 
2 city,  1 Union  and  5 district  high  schools; 
50  school  districts;  amount  expended  for 
school  purposes  1913,  $47,972.25;  amount 
levied  for  school  purposes,  1914,  general 
tax,  $14,757.43;  special  tax,  $24,037.39. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 


roll $6,278,811.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 

county 289,231.11 

Total $6,568,042.11 


Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School),  1914, 
19  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles 
785;  improved  with  gravel,  5.  Amount 
expended  upon  roads  (yearly),  $27,405. 

COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 


Av.  Yield  Average. 

• per  acre  price 

Fall  Wheat 20  bu.  .80  bu. 

Oats 40  bu.  .35  bu. 

Barley 30  bu.  .60  bu. 

Alfalfa  (irrigated). . 4 tons  $6.00  ton 

Other  Hays \A  tons  5.00  ton 

Potatoes 200  bu.  .45  bu. 

Dairy  cattle,  500  in  county,  per 

head $65 . 00  to  $100.00 

Cattle,  average  fat  stock  . . .06 A lb. 

Hogs,  average  fat  stock 07  A lb. 

Sheep,  average  fat  stock 03 A lb. 

Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per 

head $200.00 

Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per 

head 100.00 

Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per 

head 60.00 

Chickens,  average  best  stock.  .14  lb. 

Butter,  yearly  average 40  lb. 

Eggs,  yearly  average 35  doz. 

Wool  ( Wt.  average  fleece  7 A 

lbs.) 14  lb. 

Very  little  fruit  raised  commercially. 


Fruit  of  finest  quality  raised 
consumption.  Total 

Product 

for  local 

Value 

Wheat,  bu 

60,000 

$48,000 

Oats,  bu 

10,000 

3,500 

Barley,  tons 

200 

5,000 

Lumber,  ft 

. 42,500,000 

595,000 

Minerals 

119,086 

Wool,  Lbs 

, . 1,054,000 

147,560 

Poultry 

5,000 

Eggs 

4,000 

Butter,  lbs 

20,000 

7,000 

Total  Value.. . 

$934,146 
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LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll) 

Number  Value 

Horses-Mules 9,119  $289,565 

Cattle  (all  kinds) . . 26,360  840,590 

Sheep-Goats 118,903  295,801 

Hogs 3,084  13,823 


Total  value $1,439,779 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage,  un- 
skilled labor  $2.50;  skilled  $3.25;  miners 
$3.00  to  $4.00;  cattle  and  sheep  herders 
$45.00  per  month,  including  board. 
Farm  labor  $35.00  per  month,  including 
board.  Stage  drivers  $35.00  to  $50.00 
per  month. 

Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used, 
$5.00  to  $6.00  per  cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — Some  of  the 
most  imposing  mountain  landscapes  of 
scenic  Oregon  are  viewed  in  Grant 
County;  especially  notable  is  the  view  of 
Strawberry  Mountain,  which  looms  over 
9,000  feet  high,  a vast  mass  of  rock 
1 fringed  with  timbered  hills.  In  the 
main  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  from 
any  peak  above  the  timber  line  may  be 
seen  scores  of  high  rocky  mountains,  in 
the  clefts  of  which  repose  glaciers  and 
eternal  snows.  The  mountain  scenery 
all  over  the  county  is  rough,  relieved  by 
the  view  of  stock  ranches,  hay  fields  and 
homes  in  the  river  bottoms.  All  the 
main  roads  of  the  county  are  traveled 
by  automobiles,  although  the  grades  are 
steep.  There  are  well  traveled  trails 
all  through  the  mountains.  Blue  Mount- 
ain Hot  Springs,  McDuffee  Hot  Springs 
I and  Mt.  Vernon  Hot  Springs  are  resorts 
reached  by  easy  automobile  stages  from 
Prairie  City.  Bear  and  deer  are  found, 
also  cougar  and  wildcat.  Plenty  of 
good  fishing.  County  has  large  trade  in 
furs,  there  being  sold  in  1913  about  4,000 
coyote,  750  bob-cat  and  many  mink, 

; bear  and  deer  skins. 

Climate — Summers  are  hot  in  such 
canyons  as  are  shut  off  from  cooling 
breezes;  cool  on  the  mountain  slopes  and 
frosty  in  the  mountain  heights.  Rainfall 
is  light  at  the  low  altitudes,  about  13 
inches;  one-third  falling  in  winter,  one- 
third  in  spring,  about  1 inch  in  summer 
and  3 inches  in  autumn.  In  the  mount- 
ains this  precipitation  is  doubled.  In 
some  of  tne  high  altitudes  the  precipi- 
tation is  30  to  40  inches  per  annum. 

' Winters  are  cold  in  the  high  altitudes, 
with  deep  snow.  In  the  low  altitudes, 
both  in  the  open  country  and  canyons, 
the  snow  does  not  lie  on  the  ground  very 
‘ long.  Average  daily  minimum  temper- 


ature, January,  at  Dayville,  bottom  of 
John  Day  canyon,  26  degrees  above  zero. 
At  Granite,  in  mountains,  14  degrees 
above  zero.  Average  daily  maximum, 
July,  at  Dayville,  90  degrees;  at  Granite 
82  degrees.  Average  daily  minimum, 
July,  at  Dayville,  50  degrees;  at  Granite, 

39  degrees.  Average  daily  range,  July, 

40  degrees.  Nights  are  invariably  cool 
in  summer,  often  cold. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Grant  County 
Fair  held  annually  in  October  at  John 
Day. 

Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample 
Copies  upon  Request — Blue  Mountain 
Eagle,  Canyon  City;  Long  Creek  Ranger, 
Long  Creek;  Grant  County  Journal, 
Prairie  City. 

For  Information  Address — Prairie 

City  Commercial  Club;  Canyon  City 
Citizens  League. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Austin — Altitude  4,074  feet.  Popu- 
lation 225.  On  Sumpter  Valley  Railroad. 
In  National  Forest,  but  much  land  capa- 
ble of  agricultural  development  has 
passed  into  private  ownership.  There 
are  large  areas  of  mineral  lands  in  the 
vicinity  awaiting  development.  Lum- 
bering, gold  mining  and  stock  raising. 
Abundant  undeveloped  water  power. 
Privately  owned  electric  lighting  and 
water  works  systems.  Graded  public 
school.  One  church. 

Basin — Population  20.  On  John  Day 
River;  20  miles  north  of  Dayville  by 
stage.  Cattle,  horses,  grain,  alfalfa, 
wool,  timber.  Nearest  school  6 miles,  and 
20  miles  to  nearest  church. 

Canyon  City — (County  Seat) — Alti- 
tude 3,150  feet.  Population  450.  Near- 
est railroad  point,  Prairie  City,  16  miles 
northeast.  In  John  Day  Valley.  Sur- 
rounded by  rich  stock  raising  section, 
for  which  it  is  the  central  trading 
point.  Large  pine  forests.  Live  stock 
raising  and  farming.  Chief  crops, 
alfalfa,  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  Mining 
is  also  important,  while  dairying  and 
fruitgrowing  are  receiving  considerable 
attention.  Privately  owned  electric 
lighting  plant.  Two  water  works 
systems,  one  municipally  and  the  other 
privately  owned.  Placer  mines  in 
vicinity  yield  rich  returns.  Terminus  of 
five  mail  routes.  Both  dry  farming 
and  irrigation  is  used  in  farming  methods 
near  here.  High  and  graded  public 
schools.  Catholic,  Episcopal  and  Metho- 
dist churches.  Citizens’  League.  Weekly 
paper.  Masonic,  K.  of  P.,  Eastern  Star, 
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W.  0.  W.,  and  Rebekah  lodges.  Bank; 
capital  and  surplus,  851,000;  deposits, 
$200,000. 

Dale — Population  12.  On  north  fork 
of  John  Day  River,  45  miles  south  of 
Pilot  Rock,  Umatilla  County,  nearest 
railroad  point;  Stage  to  Pilot  Rock, 
Canyon  City,  Long  Creek  and  Ukiah, 
daily. 

Dayville — Altitude  2,600  feet.  Popu- 
lation 100.  On  John  Day  River,  50  miles 
west  of  Prairie  City,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Daily  stage  to  Shaniko,  Wasco 
County,  Prairie  City,  and  Heppner. 
Stock  raising,  irrigated  alfalfa  and  fruit. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Fox — Population  30.  On  Fox  Creek, 
32  miles  northwest  of  Prairie  City,  near- 
est rai lroad  point.  Stage  to  Canyon  City 
and  Heppner,  Morrow  County.  General 
farming,  fruit  growing,  wheat  and  live 
stock  raising.  Graded  public  school. 
Baptist  church. 

Galena — Population  25.  On  Middle 
Fork  of  John  Day  River,  20  miles  north- 
west of  Austin,  nearest  railroad  point; 
stage  to  Austin.  Live  stock. 

Granite — Altitude  4,680  feet.  Popu- 
lation 50.  Sumpter,  Baker  County,  14 
miles  southeast,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Mining.  Privately  owned  gravity  water 
works  system.  Graded  public  school. 

Hamilton — Population,  100.  On  In- 
dian Creek,  48  miles  northwest  of  Prairie 
City,  nearest  railroad  point.  Stage  to 
Heppner  daily.  General  farming,  wheat 
and  livestock.  High  and  graded  public 
school. 

John  Day — Altitude  3,150  feet.  Popu- 
lation 300.  Fourteen  miles  west  of 
Prairie  City,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Surrounded  by  rich  and  extensive  area 
of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands.  Farm- 
ing, stock  raising  and  mining.  Malheur 
National  Forest  headquarters.  Im- 
mense forests.  Undeveloped  coal  de- 
posits. Flour  mill.  Electric  lighting 
and  water  works  systems  privately 
owned.  Eastern  Oregon  District  Fair 
held  here  annually.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Adventist  and  Methodist 
churches.  Bank;  capital  and  surplus, 
$59,000;  deposits,  $271,000. 

Long  Cree  k — Altitude  3,875  feet. 
Population  100.  Austin,  42  miles  east, 
nearest  railroad  point.  30  miles  north 
of  main  John  Day  Valley.  Is  important 
trading  point  of  northern  portion  of 
county.  Stock  raising  and  farming; 
some  dairying.  Abundant  water  power 
awaiting  development.  Municipally 
owned  gravity  water  works  system. 


High  and  graded  public  school.  Advent- 
ist and  Methodist  churches.  Weekly 
paper. 

Monument— Altitude  1,900  feet. 
Population  150.  On  north  fork  of  John 
Day  River.  50  miles  south  of  Heppner, 
Morrow  County,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Stock  raising  and  farming;  some  fruit 
growing  and  dairying.  Privately  owned 
gravity  water  works  system.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Presbyterian 
church. 

Mt.  V e r n o n— Altitude  3,000  feet. 
Population  50.  Nearest  railroad  point 
Prairie  City,  24  miles  east;  on  John  Day 
River.  Stock  raising,  fruit  growing  and 
agriculture.  Surrounded  by  good  stock 
and  farming  country.  Mt.  Vernon  Hot 
Springs  located  2 miles  north.  Good 
hotel  at  Springs.  Graded  public  school, 
teaching  high  school  course.  Presbyte- 
rian church. 

Prairie  City — Altitude  3,425  feet. 
Population  550.  Western  terminus  of 
the  Sumpter  Valley  Railroad;  on  the 
John  Day  River.  Is  railroad  shipping 
point  for  much  of  Grant  County  and  part 
of  Harney  County.  Heavy  freighting 
into  the  interior  is  done  by  4 and  6-horse 
teams.  Cattle,  sheep  and  wool  are 
shipped  from  this  point  in  great  numbers 
and  quantities.  Mining,  stock  raising, 
farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing  and  lum- 
bering. Gravity  water  system  under 
municipal  ownership.  Creamery, 
planing  mill,  saw  mill  and  flour  mill. 
Blue  Mountain  Hot  Springs  12  miles 
southeast,  with  good  hotel  and  baths. 
Union  high  and  graded  public  schools,  i 
Episcopal  and  Methodist  churches. 
Masonic  and  I.  O.  O.  F.  lodges.  Com- 
mercial Club.  Weekly  paper.  Bank; 
capital  and  surplus,  $31,000;  deposits, 
$108,000. 

Ritter— Altitude  2,500  feet.  On  Mid-  I 
die  Fork  of  John  Day  River,  60  miles  i 
from  Pilot  Rock,  nearest  railroad  point,  j 
Hot  mineral  springs.  Farming  and  stock 
raising,  especially  hogs.  Wheat,  corn, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Graded  public  school.  United  Brethren 
church. 

Susanville — Mining  town,  18  miles 
northwest  of  Austin,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Stage  to  Austin.  Mining,  general 
farming  and  live  stock.  Graded  public 
school. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations  and 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Blue 
Mountain  Hot  Springs,  Beech  Creek, 
Greenhorn,  Izee,  Range,  Seneca  and 
Trester. 
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HARNEY  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Harney  County  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  great  Central  Oregon  basin,  which 
has  no  surface  outlet.  About  one-tenth  of 
its  area,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
county,  drains  into  the  Malheur  River; 
the  balance  drains  into  lakes  or  swamps 
which  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
county.  Harney  County  is  a series  of 
large  valleys  divided  by  narrow  mountain 
ranges;  the  largest  of  these  valleys  is  the 
Harney  Valley,  with  Harney  Lake  and 
Malheur  Lake,  connected,  in  its  center; 
two  important  streams  flow  into  these 
lakes — Silvies  River  from  the  north  hav- 
ing its  headwaters  in  the  Blue  Mountains 
in  Grant  County,  and  Blitzen  River  from 
the  south,  its  headwaters  being  in  the 
Steins  Mountains  in  Southeastern  Har- 
ney County.  The  Harney  Valley  prob- 
ably is  in  reality  the  Lower  Silvies  River 
Valley.  It  is  the  largest  single  level 
area  of  land  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  con- 
taining nearly  500  square  miles  of  level 
area,  at  an  altitude  of  4,100  feet.  The 
Blitzen  River  drains  a series  of  connected 
valleys,  each  from  5 to  8 miles  across. 
Next  to  the  Harney  Valley  in  size  is  the 
Catlow  Valley  at  an  altitude  of  4,600  feet, 
the  valley  proper  containing  about  300 
square  miles  of  level  land  between  the 
Steins  Mountains  of  Harney  County  and 
the  Warner  Mountains  of  Lake  County. 
There  are  ten  other  large  level  valleys 
in  Harney  County,  each  having  from  50 
to  200  square  miles  of  level  area,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  at  an  altitude  of  4, 100  feet, 
the  same  as  Harney  Valley.  The  most 
important  mountain  range  is  Steins 
Mountains  which  rises  gradually  from  the 
west  to  an  altitude  of  8,000  to  9,600  feet, 
and  then  drop  precipitously  from  that 
high  rim  to  the  plains,  4,000  to  5,000  feet 
below.  The  east  face  of  Steins  Moun- 
tains, rising  abruptly  nearly  a mile  high, 
is  the  most  notable  rim  formation  in 
Oregon.  It  is  duplicated,  on  a smaller 
scale,  in  many  other  parts  of  Central 
Oregon,  especially  in  Lake  County. 

For  many  years  Harney  County  was 
the  domain  of  the  cattle  king.  All  along 
the  water  courses  were  stock  ranches 
and  the  open  valleys  and  mountains  were 
used  for  stock  range.  Many  of  the 
marshes  in  the  large  valleys  were  drained 
and  irrigated  and  their  wild  hay  cut  for 
winter  feed.  These  drainage  and  irri- 
gation operations  conducted  by  the  stock 
men  were  so  vast  as  to  place  Harney 
County  in  the  second  rank  in  Oregon  for 
area  of  irrigated  lands,  a position  it  still 


maintains  today.  Nearly  all  of  this  irri- 
gated land  is  still  devoted  to  wild 
hay,  yielding  one  ton  to  the  acre.  Its 
possibilities  under  more  intensive  culti- 
vation are  hardly  known.  The  cattle 
men,  in  early  days,  secured  title  to  all 
the  land  along  the  water  courses  and 
around  the  lakes,  so  that  for  many  years 
Harney  County  was  uninviting  to  the 
homesteader,  although  it  contained  a 
larger  area  of  tillable  and  desirable  lands  ~ 
than  any  other  one  county  in  the  United 
States.  Since  railroad  transportation 
has  approached  the  county’s  boundaries, 
and  since  dry  farming  methods  have  been 
perfected  to  the  point  that  excellent  grain 
crops  are  obtained  on  these  homestead 
lands,  the  homesteaders  have  been  pour- 
ing into  Harney  County,  so  that  its  face 
is  changing — instead  of  broad  sage  brush 
deserts,  its  valleys  are  becoming  vast 
wheat  fields. 

Agricultural  experiment  station,  branch 
of  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  six  miles 
east  of  Burns. 

Area  — 9,933  square  miles,  larger 
than  the  Island  of  Sicily,  which  was  the 
granary  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  larger’ 
than  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  combined;  nearly  as  large 
as  the  entire  State  of  Maryland,  larger 
than  Vermont,  larger  than  New  Hamp- 
shire, nearly  as  large  as  Belgium  and  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark— the  largest  county  of  the  State 
of  Oregon.  Of  this  area  two-thirds  is 
still  unappropriated  government  land; 
one-fifteenth  is  in  National  Forest,  and 
less  than  one-fourth  is  privately  owned. 

Nearly  400,000  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion, mostly  in  wild  hay,  but  including  a 
considerable  area  of  homestead  lands 
upon  which  grain  is  being  raised.  It  is 
estimated  that  one-half  of  the  county’s 
area,  or  over  3,000,000  acres,  is  suscept- 
ible of  ultimate  cultivation. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 

In  National  Forests. . 433,630 

Public  lands  open  to 

entry 4,257,266 

Filed  on,  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 334,259 

Carey  Act  Lands 

(pending) 29,920 

State  School  Lands  . 209,080 

5,264,155 
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LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 

Cultivated 

Commercial  Timber 
(partly  tillable). . . . 
Tillable  (uncultivated) 
Non-tillable 


Acres.  Acres. 

560 

583,141 

150,000 

271,952 

87,312 


1,092,965 

Total  area 6,357,120 

Rank  of  County — First  in  area,  first 
in  tillable  acreage,  second  in  cultivated 
acreage,  second  in  irrigated  acreage, 
second  in  acreage  of  public  lands,  second 
in  production  of  wild  hay,  first  in  produc- 
tion of  beef  cattle. 

Population — 4,436  or  .4  persons  to 
square  mile;  86%  American  born.  Of 
the  foreign  born  about  one-fourth  is 
German,  and  the  remainder  Scandinavian 
Canadian,  English  and  Swiss. 

County  Seat — Burns. 

Transportation — Harney  County  is 
one  of  the  two  counties  of  Oregon  in 
which  no  railroad  track  has  ever  been 
laid.  For  many  years  Winnemucca, 
Nevada,  200  miles  south,  and  Ontario, 
Oregon,  150  miles  east,  were  railroad 
shipping  points.  Construction  of  the 
Sumpter  Valley  Railroad  across  the 
Blue  Mountains  into  Grant  County  to 
the  north,  and  of  the  railroad  lines  up  the 
Deschutes  Valley  to  the  northwest, 
brought  transportation  closer,  so  that 
the  residents  of  the  county  in  one  day’s 
trip  by  automobile,  or  two  days’  trip  by 
auto  truck,  reach  railroad  transportation 
at  Prairie  City,  Bend  or  Vale.  This 
situation  has  been  improved  during  the 
last  year  by  construction  of  the  Oregon- 
Eastern  Railroad  from  Vale  to  River- 
side in  Malheur  County,  close  to  the 
Harney  County  line.  In  the  county  itself 
automobiles,  auto  trucks  and  freight 
wagons  are  the  means  of  transportation. 
Heavy  freighting  is  done  mostly  in  sum- 
mer, during  which  time  stores  and  ranch- 
ers lay  in  stocks  and  supplies  for  an 
entire  year.  Some  of  the  largest  stocks 
of  merchandise  and  implements  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  except  Portland,  are 
found  in  Harney  County.  Distance  from 
Bums,  county  seat,  to  travel  points, 
Riverside  65  miles,  Prairie  City  86  mil 63, 
Bend  146  miles. 

Water — The  Silvies  River  from  the 
north,  Blitzen  River  from  the  south, 
South  Malheur  River,  Silver  Creek, 
Crane  Creek  and  numerous  other  small 
streams  provide  an  abundance  of  water 
for  domestic  use  and  irrigation.  There 
are  many  power  possibilities  lying  unde- 


veloped. Artesian  water  has  been  found 
in  several  parts  of  county.  Malheur  and 
Harney  lakes  have  no  surface  outlet. 

Industries — Farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing, horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  Stock 
raising  has  been  the  principal  industry, 
but  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad, 
general  farming  is  destined  to  become 
the  leading  industry.  This  county  leads 
in  the  hay  and  forage  crops  of  the  state. 
Some  lumber  is  manufactured  for  local 
use.  .— 

Timber — The  merchantable  timber 
of  Harney  County  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  which 
penetrate  its  northern  border.  Most  of 
this  area  is  included  in  National  Forests 
containing  2,554,858,000  feet  of  commer- 
cial pine  timber.  Outside  of  the  National 
Forests,  in  all  parts  of  the  county  com- 
bined, it  is  believed  there  is  about 
1,000,000,000  feet  of  standing  merchant- 
able pine  timber.  Juniper,  which  grows 
on  the  mountains  in  most  parts  of  the 
county,  is  not  classed  as  merchantable 
timber,  although  it  is  valuable  for  fuel 
and  fence  posts.  Mountain  mahogany, 
a heavy  brush  growth,  is  exceedingly 
hard,  valuable  for  fuel. 

Minerals — Gold,  silver,  copper  and 
coal  are  found  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  north,  but  undeveloped  commer- 
cially. Borax,  nitre,  and  potash  also 
exist  and  fine  quality  of  building  stone 
is  quarried.  Oil  indications. 

Soils — The  prevailing  soil  is  a gray, 
sandy  loam.  In  Harney  Valley  is 
found  a heavy,  black  silt  loam.  In 
parts  of  Catlow  Valley  is  a reddish  clay 
loam.  In  the  southern  part  is  a gray 
clay  loam  and  sandy  loam.  Railroad  to 
the  interior  of  this  county,  with  irriga- 
tion ditches,  would  produce  wonderful 
agricultural  results. 

Average  Land  Values — Irrigated  lands 
cultivated,  per  acre  $50;  uncultivated 
$35;  dry  farming  lands,  cultivated  $35; 
uncultivated  $15;  grazing  lands  $5. 

Dry  Farming  Lands— Average  cost 
of  clearing,  per  acre,  $3.  Good  well 
water  can  be  obtained  in  these  lands 
from  3 to  20  feet  in  nearly  all  the  valleys. 

Irrigation — A larger  acreage  is  in- 
cluded in  irrigation  projects  in  Harney 
County  than  any  county  in  the  State — 
561,541  acres;  about  130,000  acres  are 
actually  under  irrigation,  mostly  in  wild 
hay.  With  railroad  transportation  into 
the  different  valleys  of  the  county,  many 
of  these  irrigation  enterprises  may  be 
constructed.  Irrigated  lands  yield  hardy 
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crops;  only  in  a few  sheltered  places  are 
tender  vegetables  and  fruits  grown  com- 
mercially. The  only  market  for  any 
irrigated  products  is  stock  feeding  and 
the  local  market. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  1,550. 
One  city,  one  Union  and  one  district 
high  school.  Forty-five  school  districts. 
Amount  expended  for  school  purposes 
(yearly)  $64,755.80. 

Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property  1914  tax 

roll $7,776,975.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 

county 0,916.20 

Total $7,786,891.20 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 

(State,  County,  Road  and  School)  1913, 

20  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles 
2,000.  Improved  with  gravel,  10;  amount 
expended  upon  roads  (yearly)  $20,000. 


COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 

Av.  Yield  Average 
Per  acre  Price. 

Fall  wheat  25  bu.  $ 90  bu. 

Barley  35  bu.  .70  bu. 

Oats  40  bu.  .60  bu. 

Irrigated  Alfalfa....  4 tons  8.00  ton 

Non-irrigated  Alfalfa  2 tons  8.00  ton 

Other  Hays  1 ton  5.00  ton 

Potatoes 150  bu.  .60  bu. 

Butter,  yearly  average 35  lb. 

Eggs,  yearly  average 35  doz 

Chickens,  average  best  stock 

(dressed)  25  lb. 

Cattle,  average  best  stock 06  lb. 

Sheep,  average  best  stock 05  lb. 

Hogs,  average  best  stock 07  lb. 

Dairy  Cattle,  No.  in  county, 

1,000,  per  head,  $50.00  to $60.00 

Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head.  150.00 
Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head.  125.00 
Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per  head.  100.00 

Horses  (Range)  per  head, 40.00 

Wool  (wt.  average  fleece  8 lbs.).  16  lb. 

Total  Product  Value 


Wheat,  bu 

48,288 

$ 43,460 

Oats,  bu 

. 52,868 

31,721 

Barley,  bu 

86,095 

60,267 

Alfalfa  Hay,  tons.. . 

15,000 

120,000 

Other  Hays,  tons... 

94,932 

379,728 

Potatoes,  bu 

14,185 

8,511 

Flour,  bbls 

3,000 

16,500 

Beef  Cattle,  head. 

. 12,500 

625,000 

Pork 

80,400 

Lumber,  ft 

3,000,000 

75,000 

Wool,  lbs 

918,636 

137,796 

Total  value $1,578,383 


\ 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll). 

Number  Value 

Horses-Mules 8,075  $282,625 

Cattle  (all  kinds)...  38,013  760,260 

Sheep-Goats 82,640  206,600 

Hogs 1,587  7,935 


Total  value $1,257,420 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage, 
skilled  labor,  $5.00;  unskilled,  $2.50. 
Farm  labor  $40.00  per  month,  including 
board.  Harvest  labor  $2.50  per  day  with 
board;  sheep  herders  $50.00  per  month 
and  cattle  herders  $40.00  per  month, 
both  including  board. 

Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used  and 
costs  from  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — Steins  Mount- 
ains are  the  most  remarkable  scenic 
feature-  of  Harney  County;  upon  their 
gradual  western  slope  are  countless  tiny 
lakes  and  streams.  Antelope  are  still 
found  here,  although  rare  and  shy,  the 
only  known  antelope  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. There  is  practically  no  timber 
on  Steins  Mountains,  although  consider- 
able grows  along  the  water  courses.  In 
summer  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
grass,  in  the  winter  with  deep  snow. 
The  abrupt  slope  of  the  mountains,  rising 
4,000  to  5,000  feet  high  from  the  level 
plain  below,  constitutes  one  of  the  princi- 
pal scenic  wonders  of  Oregon.  Fishing 
is  excellent  in  all  mountain  streams. 
Harney  Lake,  Malheur  Lake  and  the 
neighboring  marshes,  also  marshes  in 
other  parts  of  the  county,  are  the  home 
of  rare  wild  birds  and  the  resorts  of 
sportsmen  from  all  over  the  West.  Swan, 
pelican,  crane  and  cormorants  abound. 
Geese  and  duck  are  common.  The  rare 
white  aigrette  is  occasionally  seen. 
Bear,  deer  and  cougar  are  found  in  the 
timbered  mountains  in  the  north.  In 
the  open  country  coyotes  are  common, 
and  badger  and  porcupine  are  often  seen. 
In  some  parts  of  the  county  jackrabbits 
are  seen  by  the  thousand. 

Climate— -In  the  vast  open  valleys  the 
climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  in  Utah  and  the  open 
country  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Central 
New  Mexico — sunshiny,  dry,  crisp.  Sum- 
mer afternoons  warm — summer  nights 
cool.  Winter  days  sunshiny,  with  tem- 
perature in  mid-afternoon  averaging 
above  the  freezing  point.  Winter  nights 
cold.  Snow  on  the  ground  for  days  at  a 
time,  although  there  are  often  periods  of 
several  weeks  in  winter  when  there  is  no 
snow.  Rainfall  averages  12  inches  per 
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annum, of  which  38  per  cent  falls  in  winter, 
23  per  cent  in  spring,  12  per  cent  in  summer 
and  27  per  cent  in  autumn.  Average  daily 
minimum  temperature,  January,  14  de- 
grees above  zero;  average  daily  maximum 
July,  88  degrees;  average  daily  minimum, 
July,  49  degrees;  average  daily  range,  39 
degrees.  Summer  frosts  do  not  interfere 
with  raising  hardy  crops,  but  make  it 
difficult  to  raise  tender  vegetables  or 
fruits.  As  the  cultivated  area  increases 
the  influence  of  the  frost  is  less  manifest. 
The  climate  makes  Harney  County  a 
natural  beef  and  wheat-producing  coun- 
try. In  the  mountains  winter  snows  are 
deep. 

Fairs  and  Festivals— Harney  County 
Fair  held  in  Burns  first  week  in  October 
of  each  year. 

Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Copies 
Upon  Request — Harney  County  News 
and  Times-Herald,  Bums;  Drewsy  News, 
Drewsy. 

For  ” Information  Address  — Bums 
Commercial  Club,  Drewsey  Commercial 
Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Beckley— Altitude  4,600  feet.  In  Cat- 
low  Valley  homestead  country,  85  miles 
from  Lakeview,  Lake  County,  and  100 
miles  from  Riverside,  Malheur  County, 
nearest  railroad  points.  Farming,  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley.  Good  grazing.  Graded  public 
school. 

Burns — Altitude  4,159  feet.  Popula- 
tion 1,200.  At  north  edge  of  Harney  V al- 
ley. Nearest  railroad  point,  Riverside, 
Malheur  County,  50  miles  east;  Prairie 
City,  Grant  County,  86  miles  north; Bend, 
Crook  County,  146  miles  west.  Daily 
stages  and  regular  freight  wagons  from 
Juntura  and  Prairie  City.  Freight  trucks 
from  Bend  and  auto  passenger  service 
from  Juntura  and  Bend.  Stock  and  sheep 
raising,  farming,  dairying,  lumbering  and 
poultry  raising  are  the  chief  industries, 
but  in  the  Hamey  Valley  diversified 
, farming  is  practiced  extensively.  The 
chief  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
potatoes,  alfalfa,  grass,  poultry  and 
dairy  products.  Meat  packing  plant, 
flouring  mill,  and  two  creameries.  Elec- 
tric lighting  plant  privately  owned. 
Central  trading  and  distributing  point 
and  social  center  for  Hamey  County. 
High  and  graded  public  schools,  high 
school  teaching  agriculture.  Baptist, 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  churches. 
Commercial  Club.  Masonic,  I.  O.  O.  F. 
and  Woodmen  Lodges.  Grange.  Two 


weekly  newspapers.  United  States  Land 
Office.  Game  and  fish  in  abundance  in 
immediate  vicinity.  Irrigation  projects. 
Two  banks;  capital  and  surplus,  $175,000; 
deposits,  $680,000. 

Drewsey — Altitude  3,508  feet.  Popu- 
lation 200.  Twenty-two  miles  from  Jun- 
tura, Malheur  County,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Farming  and  stock  raising.  Large 
bodies  of  timber  contiguous,  but  only  a 
small  amount  being  milled.  Privately 
owned  electric  light  plant.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  Grange,  I.  O.  O. 
F.  and  M.  W.  A.  lodges.  Hot  springs  six 
miles  distant.  Fruit  growing  under  irri- 
gation. Trout  fishing  in  Malheur  River. 

Follyfarm — Altitude  4, 100  feet.  Forty 
five  miles  south  of  Riverside,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Live  stock.  Thousands 
of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  on  open 
range. 

Harney — Altitude  4,300  feet.  Popula- 
tion 100.  Overlooking  Harney  Valley. 
Juntura,  Malheur  County,  42  miles  east, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Stock  raising, 
farming  and  lumbering.  Two  saw  and 
shingle  mills.  Ships  wool  and  live  stock. 
Graded  public  school.  Presbyterian 
church.  Historic  as  location  of  Fort 
Harney  during  Indian  troubles  preceding 
early  settlement  of  country. 

Harriman — -Altitude  4,050  feet.  Popu- 
lation 22.  Thirty  miles  west  of  Riverside, 
nearest  railroad  point.  In  homestead 
country  east  of  Malheur  Lake.  Farming, 
dairying,  poultry  raising  and  live  stock. 
Soil  exceptionally  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  alfalfa,  grain,  field  crops,  carrots, 
beets.  High  and  graded  public  school. 

Lawen — Altitude  4,050  feet.  Popula- 
tion 50.  Nearest  transportation  point  is 
Riverside,  Malheur  County,  40  miles 
east.  Homestead  country.  Farming, 
stock  raising,  dairying  and  poultry  rais- 
ing. Graded  public  school.  Grange. 
Literary  Club. 

Mule — Altitude  4,200  feet.  Thirty 
miles  southwest  of  Riverside,  Malheur 
County,  nearest  railroad  point.  Is  a 
grazing  coimtry,  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  live  stock.  Principal  crops  raised  are 
grains,  alfalfa,  wild  hay.  Graded  public 
school. 

Narrows — Altitude  4,100  feet.  Popu- 
lation 60.  Important  trading  center,  at 
narrow  channel  which  connects  Hamey 
and  Malheur  Lakes.  Graded  public 
school. 

Riley — On  Silver  Creek.  112  miles 
southeast  of  Bend.  Crook  County,  near- 
est railroad  point.  Hay,  grain,  livestock, 
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dairying,  and  lumbering.  Graded  public 
school.  Grange.  Private  electric  light 
and  water  works  system. 

Smith — Altitude  4,500  feet.  On  Smith 
River.  Forty-five  miles  from  Riverside, 
Malheur  County,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Farming  and  live  stock.  Wheat,  rye, 
barley,  wild  hay.  Water  from  mountains 
surrounding  f urnishes  irrigation.  Graded 
public  school. 

Voltage — Altitude  4,100  feet.  On 


1 


south  side  of  Malheur  Lake,  35  miles 
southeast  of  Burns,  and  30  miles  from1 
Riverside,  Malheur  County,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  Livestock,  dry  farming  and 
irrigation.  Hay  and  grain.  Graded  pub- 
lic school. 

Other  post  offices  and  settlements  in! 
the  county  are:  Andrews,  Anderson, 
Buchanan,  Diamond,  Denio,  Egli,  Ken- 
nedy, Oroville,  P.  Ranch,  Princeton, 
Silvies,  Van,  Venator  and  Waverly. 


HOOD  RIVER  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Hood  River  County  is  practically  the 
celebrated  Hood  River  Valley,  although 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  county  are 
found  the  headwaters  of  numerous  creeks 
which  drain  directly  into  the  Columbia 
River,  or  into  the  Deschutes  to  the  east. 
Lofty  Mt.  Hood,  its  graceful  peak  capped 
with  eternal  snows,  is  the  head  of  the 
Hood  River  Valley.  The  main  range  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  of  which  Mt. 
Hood  is  a part,  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary of  valley  and  county.  On  the  east 
the  Hood  River  Valley  is  bounded  by 
one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains; the  central  part  of  the  valley  is  a 
series  of  nearly  level  benches,  mostly 
timbered  at  one  time,  but  now  cleared 
and  planted  to  orchard.  The  Hood  River 
and  its  tributaries  are  in  deep  canyons 
winding  through  the  open  orchard 
country.  From  this  open  country  Mt. 
Hood  looms  up  as  the  dominant  land- 
scape feature  to  the  south;  to  the  north, 
far  on  the  other  side  of  the  Columbia 
River,  is  seen  hoary  Mt.  Adams,  a 
larger  and  higher  mountain  than  Hood, 
and,  like  Hood,  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  almost  as  prominent  in  the 
Hood  River  landscape.  On  all  sides  are 
timbered  hills.  The  orchard  country  in 
the  center  is  a scene  of  beauty,  espe- 
cially in  spring  time  when  thousands  of 
acres  of  apple  blossoms  scent  the  air  with 
their  fragrance.  In  the  fall  these  trim 
trees  are  heavy  with  their  load  of  fancy 
fruit.  The  orchards  are  well  kept  and 
well  cultivated;  the  homes  are  modem 
and  the  living  conditions  are  such  as 
have  attracted  a citizenship  that  ranks 
second  to  none  in  the  United  States  in 
education  and  culture.  Hood  River 
County  is  a rare  blending  of  scenic 
beauty,  highly  specialized  industry  and 
social  advantages.  The  fruit  growers 


have  banded  together  and  enforced  rigid 
rules  for  packing  and  inspection  of  their 
products,  so  that  Hood  River  apples  and 
Hood  River  strawberries  are  celebrated 
throughout  the  world  for  quality.  The 
principal  varieties  of  apples  cultivated 
are  the  Spitzenberg  and  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippin,  both  of  which  bring  high  prices 
in  foreign  and  domestic  markets. 

Area — 543  square  miles,  one-half  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  Of  this 
area  over  half  is  in  National  Forest,  the 
balance  is  privately  owned.  Only  about 
50  square  miles  are  under  cultivation  and 
this  is  nearly  all  in  the  central  part  of 
the  valley,  nearly  level  country  close  to 
the  canyon  of  the  Hood  River.  The  dif- 
ferent portions  of  this  cultivated  area  are 
referred  to  as  the  Lower  Valley,  altitude 
600  to  1,200  feet,  near  the  city  of  Hood 
River,  and  the  Upper  Valley,  altitude 
1,600  to  2,000  feet,  near  the  town  of 
Parkdale.  The  lower  valley  was  culti- 
vated first  and  contains  the  oldest  of  the 
celebrated  orchards;  the  orchards  in  the 
upper  valley  are  young,  but  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  production  are  sustaining 
the  reputation  established  by  the  lower 
valley.  Close  to  the  Columbia  River  is 
a little  acreage  under  cultivation,  noted 
for  the  production  of  celery,  asparagus, 
vegetables  and  berries. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres.  Acres. 

In  National  Forests. . 192,420 

Public  lands  open  to 

entry H50 

Filed  on,  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 31,221 

223,801 
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LANDS  IN  PRIVATE  Acres.  Acres. 
OWNERSHIP. 


Cities  and  Towns  . . . 640 

Cultivated 23,180 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable) ....  50,000 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  37,165 

Non-tillable 12,149 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way 585 

— 123,719 


Total  area 347,520 

Rank  of  County — First  in  number  of 
carloads  of  apples  shipped;  second  in  pro- 
duction of  strawberries. 

Population — 7,815  or  14.4  persons  to 
the  square  mile;  75%  American  born. 
Of  the  foreign  born,  about  one-third  is 
Scandinavian;  the  balance  are  principally 
German,  Canadians  (English  and  French) , 
Greeks,  English,  Italian,  Scotch,  Finns 
and  Irish,  in  the  order  of  their  numerical 
predominance. 

County  Seat — Hood  River. 

Transportation — 48.24  miles  of  rail- 
road, 24  miles  navigable  river.  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  & Navigation 
Company  northern  boundary;  Columbia 
River  on  the  north  and  Spokane,  Port- 
land & Seattle  Railroad  (Hill  System)  on 
Washington  side  of  the  Columbia  River, 
with  connection  by  ferry.  The  Mt. 
Hood  Railroad  operates  from  Hood 
River  up  the  Hood  River  Valley  to  Park- 
dale,  a distance  of  23  miles,  handling 
freight  cars  to  and  from  the  O.-W.  R.  & 
N.  main  line.  Water  transportation  to 
and  from  Portland  on  the  Columbia 
River. 

Water — Columbia  River  on  the  north 
and  Hood  River,  which  drains  east  slope 
of  Cascade  Mountains,  and  numerous 
small  tributary  streams  afford  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  mountain  water  for 
domestic  use,  and  for  the  various  irriga- 
tion systems  throughout  the  valley  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  approxi- 
mately 100,000  horsepower  undeveloped. 
1,000  horsepower  is  being  utilized  by  two 
electric  light  and  power  plants,  the 
balance  going  to  waste. 

Industries — Farming,  fruit  raising, 
lumbering  and  manufacturing.  While 
hay  and  grain  are  produced  to  some 
extent  in  the  valley  and  on  the  foothills, 
and  lumbering  is  engaged  in  largely  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
greater  attention  is  centered  in  the 
culture  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
and  strawberries.  Apples  and  straw- 


berries are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  thi 
United  States  and  Canada  and  comman  i 
fancy  prices  in  European  and  Orients 
markets.  Fruits  from  this  county  hav 
received  the  highest  awards  whereve 
exhibited.  Fruit  products  are  markete 
directly  by  the  Fruit  Growers’  Union. 

Timber — Except  the  cleared  and  cu 
tivated  area  in  the  center,  Hood  Rive 
County  is  almost  one  solid  forest,  cor 
taining  fir,  pine  and  larch,  including 
little  cedar;  along  the  water  courses  i1 
the  lower  altitudes  is  considerable  oal 
ash  and  maple.  In  the  National  Fores 
is  1,236,000,000  feet  of  standing  merchanl 
able  timber.  There  is  about  1,000,000,00 
feet  outside  the  National  Forest.  Lim 
bering  operations  in  the  Hood  Rive 
Valley  have  been  heavy  for  years. 

Minerals — Some  gold  and  copper,  bu 
not  prospected  or  developed. 

Soils — Red  clay  loam,  rich  in  lime 
phosphoric  acid  and  humus.  Straw 
berries,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
plums  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
especially  celery,  cauliflower,  strin 
beans,  sweet  corn  and  clover  and  alfalf. 
reach  perfection  in  all  parts  of  the  valley 
a very  high  flavor  being  a marked  chax; 
acteristic  of  all  Hood  River  products 
The  level  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Ode! 
Station  are  principally  adapted  to  ha; 
and  dairying.  A large  acreage  in  tb 
upper  valley  has  also  been  given  over  t< 
hay  growing,  dairying  and  hog  raising 
On  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Columbi: 
River,  just  east  of  the  city,  are  the  fa 
mous  Hood  River  asparagus  fields. 

Average  Land  Values — Fruit  land  ii 
this  district  ranges  from  $50  up  per  acre 
uncultivated;  highly  improved,  it  range 
to  $1,000  per  acre,  depending  largel; 
upon  the  location  and  condition  of  tb 
orchard.  Owing  to  topography  am 
varied  conditions  generally,  it  is  no 
possible  to  scale  land  values  in  this  valley 
upon  the  basis  of  distances  from  neares 
railroad  depot.  Type  of  soil,.  of  frui 
trees  and  extent  and  nature  of  improve 
ments  govern  values  (land)  in  thii 
county. 

Logged-off  Lands — Total  area,  2,5CK 

acres;  average  value,  per  acre,  $35  anc 
up;  average  cost  clearing,  per  acre,  $71 
to  $100. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  2,010 
one  city  and  two  district  high  schools;  If 
school  districts.  Amount  expended  foi 
school  purposes,  1913,  $87,342.58;  amoum 
levied  for  school  purposes,  1914,  genera 
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x,  $19,805.42;  special  tax,  $49,896.13. 


ssessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $ 8,816,215.00 

ixable  property  _ public 
service  corporations  in 
county 2,057,307.08 


Total $10,673,522.08 


Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
Itate,  County,  Road  and  School),  1913, 
.8  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles, 
0;  improved  with  macadam,  7J4>  with 
avel,  12;  amount  expended  upon  roads 
early),  $50,172.61. 

COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 


Av.  Yield  Average 

per  acre  Price 

Ifalfa 4 to  6 tons  $14.00  ton 

therhays....  2 to  3 tons  16.00  ton 

otatoes 200  bu.  _ ,37J^  bu. 

airy  cattle,  700  head  in 

county 75.00  head 


attle,  average  for  good  beef.  .07  lb. 
ogs,  average  for  good  pork. . .07  lb. 

orses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head.  .$200.00 
orses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head. . 150.00 
orses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per  head. . 100.00 


hickens,  average  for  best 

stock 18  lb. 

| utter,  yearly  average 40  lb. 

ggs,  yearly  average 30  doz. 

herries,  yearly  average — $0.04  to  .07  lb. 
eaches,  yearly  average 50  box 


ears,  yearly  average. $1.25  to  $2.00  box 
pples,  yearly  average  $1.15  to  $1.50  box 
trawberries,  yearly  av.$1.90  to $2.25  crt. 

Total 

Product  Value 

umber,  feet 35,000,000  $ 400,000 

ruit,  lbs 30,000,000  2,000,000 

otatoes,  bu 30,000  15,000 

egetables 10,000 

Ifalfa,  tons 400  5,600 

therhays 400  6,400 


Total  value $2,437,000 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 

(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number  Value 

[orses — Mules 1,305  $ 74,250 

attle  (all  kinds) 911  26,780 

heep — -Goats 81  115 

[ogs 532  4,020 


Total  value $105,165 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage,  farm 
ands  with  board,  $2.00  to  $2.50;  skilled 
ibor,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  common  labor, 
2.50.  Berry  pickers  average  $3.50 per  day. 


Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used; 
costs  $5.00  per  cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — Hood  River 
County  is  noted  for  its  summer  resorts. 
Cloud  Cap  Inn,  at  timber  line  on  the 
north  slope  of  Mt.  Hood,  is  open  for 
tourists  about  July  1st;  its  season  closes 
September  1st,  being  limited  by  snows. 
Near  it  can  be  seen  celebrated  glaciers. 
It  is  the  starting  point  for  mountain 
climbers  who  ascend  Mt.  Hood  from  the 
north.  This  ascent  is  made  annually  by 
hundreds;  almost  every  day  through  the 
season  several  parties  are  taken  to  the 
summit  by  experienced  guides.  The 
climb  is  easy,  although  in  places  climbers 
are  roped  together  to  prevent  mishap  to 
individuals  who  are  not  sure  of  their 
footing.  There  are  numerous  other 
resorts  close  to  Mt.  Hood  and  all  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains  and  its  spurs. 
One  of  the  celebrated  lakes  is  Lest  Lake, 
a mirror-like  body  surrounded  by  tim- 
bered mountains  which  open  up  to  the 
south  disclosing  Mt.  Hood,  whose  snowy 
summit  is  reflected  vividly  in  Lost  Lake. 
The  picture  of  Mt.  Hood  reflected  in 
Lost  Lake  is  a favorite  one  for  photo- 
graphers and  artists.  The  Columbia 
Gorge,  rising  in  bluffs  and  mountains 
from  1,000  to  4,000  feet  along  the  river 
is  one  of  the  great  scenic  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  south  abutment  of  the 
Bridge  of  the  Gods,  the  legendary  ridge 
of  rock  which  is  supposed  at  one  time  to 
have  spanned  the  mighty  Columbia,  is 
in  Hood  River  County,  as  are  the  Cas- 
cade Locks,  constructed  by  the  United 
States  Government  around  the  obstruc- 
tion supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
tumbling  of  the  traditional  bridge.  The 
orchards  constitute  a scenic  attraction, 
especially  when  viewed  from  surrounding 
higher  elevations  or  from  the  summit  of 
Van  Horn  Butte,  an  eminence  in  the 
lower  valley.  Big  game — bear,  deer, 
cougar  and  wildcat — are  found  in  the 
mountains.  Trout  fishing  is  excellent  in 
the  Hood  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Climate — In  Hood  River  County  are 
the  two  extremes  of  the  wet  climate  of 
Central  Oregon  and  the  dry  climate  of 
Eastern  Oregon,  and  these  two  extremes 
are  blended  in  the  Hood  River  Valley, 
in  the  lower  altitudes  of  which  the 
rainfall  averages  34  inches  a year,  half 
falling  in  winter,  one-sixth  in  spring, 
only  an  inch  or  two  in  the  summer,  and 
about  nine  inches  in  autumn.  At  Cascade 
Locks,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
the  annual  rainfall  averages  about  75 
inches.  In  some  of  the  higher  altitudes 
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cf  the  Cascade  Mountains  there  is  still 
more  rainfall.  The  lowest  rainfall  in  the 
county  is  in  a few  localities  on  its  eastern 
border,  where  the  average  is  only  20 
inches  per  year.  In  the  Hood  River 
Valley  it  is  sunshine  most  of  the  time. 
Snow  is  deep  in  the  mountains  and  is  on 
the  ground  in  the  valley  about  half  the 
time  during  the  winter.  Daily  average 
minimum  temperature,  January,  26  de- 
grees above  zero.  Daily  average  maxi- 
mum, July,  85  degrees;  daily  average 
minimum,  July,  55  degrees;  daily  average 
range,  July,  30  degrees.  Summer  after- 
noons are  warm  in  the'  low  altitudes,  but 
nights  are  cool  and  refreshing.  Growing 
season  is  long  and  the  hardy  varieties  of 
apples  and  strawberries  raised  in  the 
valleys  are  seldom  affected  adversely  by 
spring  frosts.  There  are  no  summer  frosts. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Hood  River 
Chautauqua  annually,  July,  Hood  River: 
Hood  River  Apple  Fair  annually,  Hood 
River. 

Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Copies 
Upon  Request — Hood  River  Glacier, 
Hood  River  News,  Enterprise  and  Better 
Fruit  (a  monthly  publication  devoted 
to  horticultural  interests,  national  in 
scope),  Hood  River. 

For  Information  Address  — Hood 
River  Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Cascade  Locks— Altitude  108  feet. 
Population  350.  On  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Rail- 
road and  Columbia  River.  Farming, 
dairying,  poultry  raising  and  lumbering. 
Saw  and  lath  mill.  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Columbia  River  Locks  for  river 
steamboats — no  toll  charges.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Catholic  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches.  I.  O.  O. 
F.,  K.  of  P.  and  W.  O.  W.  lodges.  Electric 
lighting  and  water  works  systems  pri- 
vately owned. 

Cloud  Cap  Inn— Altitude  5,837  feet. 
Summer  resort  located  on  a sheltered 
spur  of  Mt.  Hood,  reached  by  auto  stage 
from  Hood  River. 

Dee — Altitude  950  feet.  Population 
250.  On  Hood  River  and  on  line  of  Mt. 
Hood  Railroad,  16  miles  south  of  Hood 
River.  Lumbering,  fruit  growing,  with 
chief  crops  _ apples  and  _ strawberries. 
Graded  public  school.  Privately  owned 
water  works  and  electric  lighting  sys- 
tems. 

Fir — Altitude  1,600  feet.  Post  office. 
Four  miles  from  Odell,  nearest  railroad 
point. 

Hood  River — (County  seat) — Altitude 


100  to  250  feet.  Population  2,750.  O: 
main  line  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad  am 
junction  of  the  Mt.  Hood  Railroad;  o: 
Columbia  River.  Is  summer  resort  am 
starting  point  for  excursions  to  Mt.  Hood 
Trading  center  and  commercial  outle 
for  Hood  River  Valley.  Industries  in  am 
around  city  are  farming,  fruit  raising 
lumbering  and  manufacturing.  Thre 
large  cold  storage  warehouses  of  th 
Hood  River  Apple  Growers’  Union,  wit] 
a combined  capacity  of  600,000  boxes 
Vinegar  factory,  three  box  factories  am 
two  ice  plants.  Fifty  million  feet  o 
lumber  produced  annually.  Headquarter 
for  three  lumbering  companies,  am 
general  offices  of  the  Mt.  Hood  Rail 
road.  Three  banks,  five  hotels.  Pri 
vately  owned  electric  lighting  plant 
Municipal  water  works  and  sewer  sys 
tern.  High  and  graded  public  schools 
Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian,  Congrega 
tional,  Christian  Science,  Episcopal 
Methodist  and  United  Brethren  church 
es.  Commercial  Club,  University  Club 
Two  newspapers;  monthly  magazine  de 
voted  to  horticultural  purposes.  Publn 
library.  Opera  house.  Fraternal  organi 
zations  well  represented.  Grange.  Threi 
banks;  capital  and  surplus,  $279,000 
deposits,  $898,000. 

Parkdale — Altitude  1,700  feet.  Popu 
lation  46.  Terminus  of  Mt.  Hood  Rail 
road.  Fruit  growing.  Graded  publii 
school,  teaching  high  school  course.  Rail 
road  point  for  tourists  to  Cloud  Cap  Inn 

Mt.  Hood — Post  office  on  Hood  River 
Farming  and  fruit  raising.  Saw  mill 
Graded  public  school.  Presbyteriar 
church. 

Odell — Altitude  710  eet.  8 miles  from 
Hood  River  on  Mt.  Hood  Railroad 
Trading  center.  Box  factory.  Grange. 
Graded  public  school  and  church. 

Viento — Altitude  108  feet.  Population 
41.  On  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad  and 
Columbia  River.  Daily  boats  to  Port- 
land. Farming,  livestock  and  fruit  grow- 
ing. Graded  public  school. 

Winans — Altitude  863  feet.  Population 
44.  On  Mt.  Hood  Railroad.  Lumbering, 
fruit  growing  and  general  farming. 

Wyeth — Altitude  96  feet.  Population 
80.  On  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad  and 
Columbia  River.  Light  farming  and 
fruit  growing.  Tie  creosoting  plants 
Graded  public  school. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations 
and  settlements  in  the  county  are; 
Bloucher,  Conway,  Lindsay,  Mitchell, 
Mohr,  Oak  Grove,  Trout  Creek,  Van 
Horn  and  Woodworth. 
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JACKSON  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


K With  the  exception  of  a small  area  at 
xlls  southeastern  corner,  Jackson  County 
eiains  into  the  Rogue  River;  three  great 
niountain  ranges  enclose  the  Rogue  River 
watershed  — the  Umpqua  Divide  on 
eeie  north,  separating  Jackson  County 
ktom  Douglas  County  and  the  Umpqua 
Watershed ; the  main  range  of  the  Cascade 
9|  ountains  on  the  east,  topped  by  lofty 
nuit.  Pitt  and  the  rugged  Siskiyou  Moun- 
oins  on  the  south,  separating  Oregon 
jom  California.  In  the  Umpqua  Divide 
m te  altitudes  are  4,500  to  6,000  and  even 
il  000  feet;  in  the  Cascade  Mountains 
ri  om  6,000  to  9,000  feet,  Mt.  Pitt  being 
it  760  feet;  in  the  Siskiyous  from  4,500  to 
;i  500  feet.  Spurs  of  all  three  ranges 
ijJirust  toward  the  Rogue  River,  enclosing 
pilleys  from  two  to  ten  miles  broad. 
J he  main  Rogue  River  Valley  widens 
b-it  in  the  center  of  the  county,  north 
b ' Medford,  to  from  10  to  20  miles;  it 
e-irrows  again  between  mountains  where 
licie  river  leaves  the  county.  The  princi- 
pal agricultural  development  is  in  the 
ceiroad  Rogue  River  basin  and  the  valleys 
Ojitering  it  near  Medford,  especially  the 
ear  Creek  Valley,  in  which  Ashland  is 
^cated;  the  Little  Butte  Creek  Valley 
jj.id  Big  Butte  Creek  Valley;  also  the 
jj  nailer  valleys  in  which  are  located 
Jacksonville  and  the  Table  Rock  fruit 
j,  istrict.  The  principal  mining  develop- 
ment is  in  the  Applegate  Valley  and  near 
j vcksonville.  The  upper  Rogue  River 
'alley  is  narrow  and  mountainous  and 
little  developed.  The  claim  is  made 
a behalf  of  Jackson  County  that  it  con- 
lins  a greater  variety  of  resources  than 
e ay  area  of  the  same  size  in  the  United 
.tates.  In  support  of  this  claim  is  cited 
Jie  great  Variety  of  mineral  deposits  in 
Jj|ie  Siskiyou  and  Umpqua  Divide.  It 
Ji  from  its  climatic  advantages  and 
‘ rchard  development,  however,  that 
ickson  County  has  achieved  its  prin- 
pal  celebrity.  Rogue  River  Valley 
“,pples  and  pears  are  known  in  the  princi- 
’ al  markets  of  the  world  for  their 
icellence.  It  is  the  Spitzenberg,  New- 
u )wn  Pippin  and  Winter  Banana  apples 
Miich  have  attained  such  perfection  in 
ackson  County;  also  the  rare  varieties 
f pears,  such  as  Comice  and  Bose. 
I he  Upper  Bear  Creek  Valley  in  and 
1 bout  Ashland  has  attained  great  cele- 
rity for  peaches,  apricots  and  nectar- 
" les.  High  standards  of  inspection  and 
"tacking  have  been  maintained  by  the 
Irowers  Association. 


i 


Area — 2,836  square  miles,  one-half  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Of  this 
about  one-fourth  is  National  Forest  and 
there  is  approximately  55,000  acres  of 
unappropriated  Government  lands,  said 
to  contain  some  desirable  homesteads, 
although  the  Government  lands  are  so 
scattered  and  so  remote  from  trans- 
portation that  the  good  homestead 
lands  are  probably  located  upon  by  this 
time.  During  the  last  five  years  a sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  homesteads 
have  been  taken  up  in  Jackson  County 
and  have  been  developed  into  excellent 
farms.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  area  of 
the  county,  or  approximately  1,300,000 
acres,  is  in  private  ownership,  but  of  this 
total  only  100,000  acres  are  cultivated. 
About  20,000  acres  are  in  bearing  orchard; 
from  40,000  to  50,000  acres  in  young 
orchard  and  the  balance  in  live  stock, 
dairy  and  general  farms.  The  live  stock 
ranches  are  mostly  in  the  smaller  valleys 
where  the  creek  bottoms  are  cultivated 
to  hay  for  winter  feed  and  the  mountains 
used  for  range.  It  is  believed  that  over 
700,000  acres  of  Jackson  County,  or  seven 
times  as  much  as  is  cultivated,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  ultimate  cultivation,  although 
nearly  all  of  that  area  is  on  hillsides  and 
will  not  respond  to  ordinary  methods  of 
cultivation.  Vineyards,  hillside  orchards 
and  gardens  will,  it  is  believed,  ulti- 
mately bring  a large  part  of  this  hillside 
land  into  productive  use. 


LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres 


Acres 


In  National  Forests. . 

463,485 

Public  lands  open  to 

entry 

58,066 

Filed  on,  but  not  pat- 

ented  or  otherwise 

unclassified  as  to 

ownership 

51,383 

State  School  Lands  . 

1,160 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 

OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 

4,740 

Cultivated 

89,018 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable) .... 

759,000 

Tillable( uncultivated) 

138,694 

Non-tillable  

248,252 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way 

1,242 

574,094 


1,240,946 

Total  area 1,815,040 


i 
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Rank  of  County — First  in  commercial 
c!rchard  acreage,  including  new  orchards; 
*econd  in  volume*<of  apple  production; 
rst  in  pears;  first  in  peaches;  first  in 
^ctarines;  first  in  apricots;  third  in 
grapes;  fourth  in  blackberries;  fourth  in 
jilfalfa;  fifth  in  population;  twelfth  in 
rea. 

J Population — 27,144  or  9.6  persons  to 
' he  square  mile,  80%  American  born.  Of 
j’-.e  foreign  born,  one-fourth  are  English, 
f jjrman  and  Irish,  and  the  remainder 
i jorwegian  and  Scandinavian. 

| County  Seat — Jacksonville. 
Transportation — 102.48  miles  of  rail- 

|?ad.  Main  line  of  Southern  Pacific 
’averses  the  county  from  the  middle 
.;st  to  central  southeast.  The  Pacific 
Eastern  (Hill  line)  operates  from  Med- 
Vd,  junction  point  with  the  Southern 
jacific,  to  Butte  Falls,  in  Cascade  foot- 
• 11s,  a distance  of  35  miles.  Rogue  River 
,filley  Railroad  operates  from  Jackson- 
ville, county  seat,  to  Medford,  5)4  miles. 
,dito  stage  to  Crater  Lake. 

, Water — Rogue  River  and  its  numerous 
ributaries  drain  an  immense  watershed, 
nd  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
3r  domestic,  irrigation  and  other  pur- 
oses.  Of  the  235,000  hydro-horsepower 
vailable  in  this  county,  only  1,460  has 
een  developed. 

Industries — Fruit  growing  is  the  lead- 
ig  industry  in  the  valleys.  Lumbering 
3 carried  on  extensively  in  the  foothills 
■nd  gold  mining  in  the  northern  and 
outhern  mountains.  Principal  crops  are 
bars,  apples,  dairy  products,  livestock. 
V'rge  proportion  of  fruit  marketed 
isrough  associations  on  the  co-operative 
ohn. 

I; (Timber — Over  20,000,000,000  feet  of 
l '.unding  merchantable  timber  in  Jackson 
„ounty,  mostly  yellow  pine  and  sugar 
Phe  with  some  red  and  yellow  fir;  in  the 
river  altitudes  a considerable  quantity 
Is  black  oak.  Of  this  timber  15,180,000,- 
|j  :D  feet  is  in  private  ownership  and 
121,536,000  feet  in  National  Forest. 

, Minerals — Coal,  asbestos,  serpentine, 
,i  nestone,  gold,  silver,  copper,  fireclay, 
mite,  marble,  quicksilver.  Claims 
vatest  variety  of  mineral  resources  of 
j'Y  county  of  entire  West.  Mineral 
wings,  with  celebrated  therapeutic 
foperties,  abound  in  the  county  and  the 
vters  from  them  are  extensively 
pped.  There  are  16  gold  quartz 
llhes,  a number  of  placer  mines,  five 
l nhalt  mines  and  two  copper  mines.  A 
* ecial  report  on  the  mineral  resources 
;>  Jackson  County  has  just  been  made 


by  the  Oregon  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geology,  which  may  be  had  upon  request 
by  addressing  office  of  that  Bureau  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Soils — Alluvial,  ranging  in  depth  from 
10  inches  to  several  feet.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Rogue  River  are  suc- 
cessive rich  alluvial  deposits  that  are 
particularly  favorable  to  the  raising  of 
fruits  of  all  kinds.  Other  crops  are  sugar 
beets,  hemp,  onions  and  sorghum. 
Jackson  County  products  have  won 
highest  awards  at  National  and  Inter- 
national competitive  exhibits.  About 
7.5%  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley  has  been 
put  under  irrigation. 

Average  Land  Values — Improved,  2 
miles  from  nearest  railroad  depot,  per 
acre,  $300  to  $1,000;  5 miles  out,  $250  to 
$750;  10  miles  out,  $150  to  $500.  Unim- 
proved, 2 miles  out,  $100;  5 miles  out, 
$50;  10  miles  out,  $15.  Irrigated  lands, 
$150.  Dry  farming  lands,  $50.  Grazing 
lands,  $5. 

Logged-off  Lands— Total  area,  7,500 
acres.  Average  value  per  acre,  $5; 
average  cost  of  clearing,  per  acre,  $50. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  6,806. 
Four  city,  6 district  (2-year  course)  and 
1 Union  and  county  high  schools;  98 
school  districts.  Amount  expended  for 
school  purposes,  1913,  $273,675.36; 

amount  levied  for  school  purposes,  1914, 
general  tax,  $70,979.02;  special  tax, 
$175,884.55. 

Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 


roll $28,102,770.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 

county 4,333,752.97 

Total $32,436,522.97 


Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School)  for 
1913,  15  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles, 
800;  improved  with  hard  surface,  12;  with 
macadam,  20;  with  gravel,  80;  amount  ex- 
pended upon  roads  (yearly)  $131,516.76. 
Regarded  as  the  banner  “Good  Roads” 
County  of  Oregon.  $500,000  bond  issue 
for  permanent  improvement  of  Pacific 
Highway  through  county  to  California 
line. 

COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 

Av.  Yield  Average 
per  acre.  Price. 


Fall  Wheat 28  bu.  $ . 80  bu. 

Oats 38  bu.  .50  bu. 

Barley 38  bu.  .50  bu. 

Cheat  Hay 1)4  tons  12 . 50  ton 
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Vetch  and  Wheat  (34 

and  34) 234 tons  12.00  ton 

Alfalfa  (without  irri- 
gation)  3 tons  12.00  ton 

Alfalfa  (with  irriga- 

gation) 6 tons  12.00  ton 

Other  Hay  3 tons  12.00  ton 

Corn 35  bu.  .70  bu. 

Potatoes 225  bu.  .60  bu. 

Dairy  Cattle,  per  head.. $55. 00  to  $75.00 

Cattle,  average  fat  stock 08  lb. 

Hogs,  average  fat  stock 08  lb. 

Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head.  .$225.00 
Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head . . 175 . 00 
Horses,  1000-1 100  lbs. , per  head . . 150 . 00 
Chickens,  average  best  stock. . .15  b. 

Butter,  yearly  average 33  lb. 

Eggs,  yearly  average. 27doz. 

Cherries,  yearly  average 08  lb. 

Prunes,  yearly  average 04  lb. 

Peaches,  yearly  average 35  box 

Apricots,  yearly  average 85  box 

Pears,  yearly  average 1.75  box 

Apples,  yearly  average 1.20  box 

Grapes,  yearly  average 04  lb. 

Wool  (wt.  average  fleece  8 lbs.).  .14  lb. 
Loganberries,  yearly  average. . .06  lb. 

Navy  Beans,  yearly  average. . . .04  lb. 

Tomatoes  (for  canning) 10.00  ton 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number  Value 

Horses,  Mules 5,424  $370,345 

Cattle  (all  kinds) 13,942  388,205 

Sheep,  Goats 13,025  35,570 

Hogs 7,593  36,200 

Total  value. . $830,320 

Wage  Scale — Skilled  labor  averages 
$2.50  to  $4.00  per  day;  unskilled,  $2.00  to 
$3.00;  farm  labor,  $50.00  per  month  with- 
out board,  or  $30.00  with  board. 

Fuel — W ood  is  principal  fuel  used ; $4.00 
to  $6.00  per  cord;  coal,  semi-anthracite, 
$12.00  per  ton.  Electricity  used  by  1,200 
families  for  heat. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — The  western 
gateway  to  Crater  Lake  is  through 
Jackson  County,  up  the  picturesque 
Rogue  River  Valley,  via  an  excellent 
automobile  road  which  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  for  which  important  improve- 
ments are  projected  by  Jackson  County. 
Rogue  River  Falls,  reached  by  this  road, 
are  celebrated  for  their  beauty;  there 
are  many  cascades  in  the  Rogue  River 
and  the  river  and  its  tributaries  are 
favorite  haunts  of  the  fishermen;  Dolly 
Varden  trout  are  plentiful  in  the  main 
river,  and  the  small  mountain  trout  in 


the  tributary  creeks.  On  the  way 
Crater  Lake  and  elsewhere  through^ 
the  Cascade  Mountain  Range  are  majes  1 
sugar  pine  forests  in  which  the  hu 
trees — from  6 to  8 feet'  in  diameter,  a: 
from  100  to  150  feet  high  to  the  fii 
limb — stand  like  tall  yellow  pilla) 
There  is  very  little  underbrush  in  the 
pine  forests.  Near  snow-capped  IV 
Pitt,  altitude  9,760  feet,  are  many  beau 
ful  mountain  lakes.  The  Umpq 
Divide,  along  the  northern  boundary 
the  county,  is  rough  and  picturesqi 
but  in  places  scarcely  explored,  exce 
by  hunters  and  prospectors.  The  S 
kiyou  Mountains  along  the  southe 
boundary  of  the  county  are  higher  th 
the  Umpqua  Divide,  but  better  know 
Ashland  Butte,  altitude  7,662  feet,  t 
highest  of  the  Siskiyou  peaks,  is  afavori 
climb  and  during  the  summer  £eas 
parties  ascend  its  summit  almost/dail 
From  this  summit  is  one  of  the  >gre 
mountain  views  of  the  West;  otl 
nearby  peaks  in  the  Siskiyous,  nearly 
high  as  Ashland  Butte,  are  rocky  a 
contain  snow  the  year  around;  t 
lower  mountains  are  timber  cover) 
To  the  southeast  is  seen  lordly  Shas 
altitude  14,147  feet;  to  the  east 
Pilot  Peak,  a remarkable  rock  for 
ation,  altitude  6,104  feet,  celebrated 
an  early  pioneer  landmark;  to 
northeast  is  seen  Mt.  Pitt,  one  of  t 
sharpest  and  most  evenly  proportion 
of  all  the  peaks  of  the  great  Casca 
Range.  The  Crater  Lake  Mountains  1 
visible  north  of  Mt.  Pitt.  In  the  imn 
diate  foreground  to  the  north  is  1 
orchard  district  of  the  Rogue  River  V 
ley,  one  of  the  most  delightful  prosp4 
to  be  seen  anywhere.  In  many  place 
the  Rogue  River  Valley  are  celebra 
mineral  springs.  Around  the  city 
Ashland  is  quite  a mineral  spring  cent 
the  city  has  bonded  itself  to  pipe 
mineral  waters  to  the  city  and  deve 
there,  in  conjunction  with  the  South! 
Pacific  Railroad,  a mineral  spring  rest: 
as  Ashland  already  has  attained  c{e 
brity  as  a resort.  This  developmt 
when  completed,  is  expected  to  atti\ 
visitors  from  all  over  the  United  Staf 
In  every  part  of  the  county  are  fisln 
streams  and  beautiful  camping  pla<q 
In  the  remote  mountains  bear,  d]  ‘ 
cougar  and  wildcat  are  found. 

Climate— The  climate  of  the  cenj 
Rogue  River  Valley  has  often 
described  as  blending  the  sunsh: 
California  with  the  moisture  of  W< 
Oregon.  Owing  to  the  moun 
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iracter  of  the  country  there  is  a con- 
erable  variation  in  rainfall  and  tern* 
ature.  At  Jacksonville,  the  county 
,t,  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  27 
hes,  of  which  13  inches  falls  in  winter, 
nches  in  spring,  2 inches  in  summer 
i 6 inches  in  autumn.  At  Ashland, 
y a few  miles  away,  the  annual  rain- 
!t  is  21  inches,  of _ which  9 inches  falls 
winter,  5 inches  in  spring,  2 inches  in 
nmer,  and  5 inches  in  autumn.  High 
in  the  mountains  the  rainfall  is  much 
■ater.  Snow  is  heavy  and  deep  in  the 
■untains,  but  seldom  lies  on  the  ground 
>re  than  a few  days  in  the  open  valley, 
erage  daily  minimum  temperature, 
mary,  32  degrees  above  zero;  at  least 
if  the  January  nights  have  a temper- 
ire  above  freezing  point.  It  is  hot  on 
nmer  afternoons  in  the  open  valley, 
t nights  are  cool.  Average  daily  maxi- 
m temperature,  July,  86  degrees; 
mage  daily  minimum,  July,  56  degrees; 
arage  daily  range,  July,  30  degrees, 
the  low  altitudes  the  growing  season 
long.  In  some  parts  of  the  county 
ling  frosts  occasionally  damage  the 
it  in  spring.  To  cope  with  these  frosts 
la  orchardists  have  smudge  pots  in 
ich  they  bum  a petroleum  mixture, 
ich  produces  a heavy  smoke  or 
udge.  As  there  is  little  wind  move- 
•nt  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  these 
udges  settle  amongst  the  orchards 
d keep  the  temperature  considerably 
;her  than  in  frost  areas  nearby, 
perience  of  years  in  coping  with  spring 
ists  has  enabled  orchardists  to  save  a 
asiderable  proportion  of  their  valuable 
>ps.  The  climate  is  unusually  favor- 
le  for  small  fruits  and  garden  vege- 
Aes,  live  stock  and  dairying. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Jackson  County 
ir  held  annually,  September,  at  Med- 
•d.  Southern  Oregon  Chautauqua 
sembly  annually  at  Ashland. 
Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Copies 
)on  Request — Ashland  Tidings  and 
jekly  Ashland  Record,  Ashland;  Week- 
Herald  and  Weekly  Globe,  Central 
■int;  Weekly  News,  Gold  Hill;  Weekly 
>st,  Jacksonville;  Daily  Medford  Sun 
' d Daily  Mail  Tribune,  Medford; 
'gue  River  Argus,  Rogue  River. 

^or  Information  Address — Ashland 
mmercial  Club;  Central  Point  Com- 
‘ jrcial  Club;  Gold  Hill  Commercial 
rib;  Medford  Commercial  Club;  Jack- 
iville  Commercial  Club;  Table  Rock 
iprovement  Club;  Talent  Commercial 
ub. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Agate— -Population  20;  4}^  miles  north- 
east of  Central  Point,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Mining,  dairying,  lumbering, 
fruit  growing  and  general  farming. 

Applegate — Population  50.  On  Apple- 
gate  River,  15  miles  southwest  of  Jack- 
sonville, nearest  railroad  point;  stage  to 
Jacksonville.  Lumbering,  fruit  growing, 
general  farming,  livestock  and  poultry 
raising.  Saw  mill.  High  and  graded 
public  school. 

Asbestos — On  Evans  Creek,  36  miles 
northeast  of  Rogue  River,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  Mining,  lumbering  and 
general  farming.  Saw  mill.  Graded 
public  school. 

Ashland — Altitude  2,000  feet.  Popu- 
lation 5,500.  Division  terminal  on  main 
line  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Special 
motor  service  between  Ashland  and 
Grants  Pass,  Josephine  County,  in  Rogue 
River  Valley.  Situated  in  midst  of  rich 
and  fertile  valley  and  lumbering  and 
mining  district.  General  farming,  stock 
raising,  fruit  raising,  dairying,  poultry 
raising  and  mining.  Creamery,  two 
electric  light  plants,  planing  mill,  ice 
works,  fruit  cannery  and  iron  foundry. 
Twenty-five  miles  cement  sidewalks, 
eight  miles  hard  surface  pavement  and 
municipal  water  and  electric  lighting  sys- 
tems. Gas  plant.  Carnegie  Library 
and  State  Armory.  Hunting  and 
fishing  conditions  ideal.  Ashland  Lithia 
Springs  and  Wagner  Soda  Springs  near 
this  city.  The  scenic  Pacific  Highway 
from  Canada  to  Mexico  passes  through 
Ashland;  hard  surfaced  in  vicinity.  City 
bonded  to  develop  mineral  springs  resort 
project,  with  purpose  of  making  Ashland 
one  of  the  most  important  resort  cities 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  City  hospital  and 
natatorium.  120-acre  public  park,  uni- 
versally pronounced  one  of  most  beautiful 
of  West.  High  and  graded  public  schools. 
Business  college.  Baptist,  Catholic, 
Christian,  Christian  Science,  Congrega- 
tional, Dunkard,  Episcopal,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Free  Methodist,  Nazarene, 
Presbyterian  and  Spirituality  churches. 
Southern  Oregon  Chautauqua  Assembly 
held  here  annually.  Elks,  Masonic  and 
other  lodges  represented.  * Commercial 
Club.  Civic  Improvement  Club.  Ash- 
land is  celebrated  as  a residence  city; 
many  retired  wealthy  people . W eekly  and 
biweekly  paper.  Three  banks:  capital 
and  surplus,  $206,000;  deposits,  $880,000. 

Barron — Population  50.  On  Hill 
Creek;  on  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific 
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Railroad;  stage  to  Ashland  and  Soda 
Springs  daily.  Mining. 

Beagle — Population  50.  Near  Rogue 
River.  10  miles  northeast  of  Tolo, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Farming,  dairy- 
ing, poultry  raising  and  live  stock. 
Chief  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
corn  and  all  fruits.  Graded  public  school. 
Baptist  church. 

Big  Butte — Population  50.  On  Big 
Butte  River;  on  the  Pacific  & Eastern 
Railroad.  Mining.  Graded  public 
school. 

Brownsboro — Population  50.  On 
Little  Butte  River;  5 miles  southeast  of 
Eagle  Point,  nearest  railroad  point. 
General  farming,  grain  growing,  breeding 
of  high-class  stock,  poultry  raising  and 
fruit  growing.  Graded  public  school. 

Buncom — Twelve  miles  south  of  Jack- 
sonville, nearest  railroad  point.  Cattle 
raising,  mining  and  lumbering.  Saw  mill. 

Butte  Falls— Altitude  2,500  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 300.  Terminus  of  Pacific  & East- 
ern Railroad.  On  Big  Butte  River. 
Lumbering,  stock  raising,  farming,  fruit 
growing,  poultry  raising  and  dairying. 
Surrounding  country  especially  adapted 
to  fruit  growing  and  diversified  farming. 
Excellent  hunting  and  fishing.  Deer, 
bear  and  cougar  plentiful.  High  and 
graded  public  schools.  Presbyterian 
church.  Municipal  gravity  water  works 
system.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus, 
$10,000;  deposits,  $11,000. 

Central  Point — Altitude  1,300  feet. 
Population  1,000.  On  main  line  of  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  In  Rogue  River 
Valley.  Principal  shipping  and  distribut- 
ing point  for  rich  agricultural  and  fruit 
growing  district  and  center  of  great  al- 
falfa district  of  the  valley.  Packing  and 
shipping  point  for  many  large  orchards. 
Abimdance  of  water  for  irrigation,  power 
and  other  purposes.  Fruit  growing  is 
most  important  industry,  followed  by 
dairying,  mining  and  lumbering.  Prin- 
cipal crops  are  peaches,  apples,  pears, 
apricots,  berries,  grapes,  alfalfa,  pota- 
toes, onions,  melons  and  all  varieties  of 
garden  truck.  Early  ripening  season 
affords  advantage  of  best  market  prices 
for  produce.  Average  annual  rainfall  22 
inches.  Pav§d  streets  and  five  miles  of 
sewer  and  water  mains.  Municipal 
water  works.  Flour  and  feed  mill, 
cement  pipe  and  block  factory.  Bank: 
capital  and  surplus,  $30,000;  deposits, 
$135,000.  High  and  graded  public 
schools.  Baptist,  Christian,  Christian 
Science,  Methodist,  Episcopal  and' Pres- 
byterian churches.  Grange,  Y.  M.  C. 


A.,  Masonic,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Woodm< 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security  lodgi 
Commercial  Club.  Weekly  paper. 

Climax — Population  20.  On  Antelo 
Creek,  10  miles  northeast  of  Ashlar 
nearest  railroad  point.  Dairying,  lb 
stock,  general  farming  and  fruit  growir 

Colestin — Summer  resort  on  Southe 
Pacific  Railroad,  18  miles  south  of  As 
land.  Camping  ground.  Bottling  pla 
for  mineral  water. 

Derby— On  Pacific  & Eastern  Ra 
road.  Lumbering,  logging,  general  far; 
ing,  fruit  growing,  livestock  and  poult 
raising.  High  and  graded  public  schot 

Draper — -Mining  camp  on  Drap 
Creek,  10  miles  southwest  of  Gold  Hi 
nearest  railroad  point.  Mining.  Dredg 
and  hydraulic  plants.  Graded  pub 
school. 

Dudley — Population  50.  Six  mil 
north  of  Butte  Falls,  nearest  railro, 
point.  General  farming,  fruit  growi: 
and  livestock. 

Eagle  Point — Population  200.  ( 

Butte  Creek  and  Pacific  & Eastern  Ra 
road.  Principal  crops  are  apples,  stra 
berries,  blackberries,  onions,  wheat,  co 
and  poultry  products.  High  and  grad 
public  school.  Baptist  and  Catho’ 
churches.  Bank:  capital  and  surpli 
$15,000;  deposits,  $42,000. 

Gold  Hill — Altitude  1,109  feet.  Pop 
lation  700.  On  main  line  of  Southe 
Pacific  Railroad.  On  Rogue  Rive 
Mining,  stock  raising,  fruit  culture  ai 
farming.  Two  planing  mills,  box  factor 
machine  shop,  dry  kiln  manufacturii 
lime.  Water  works  and  electric  lightii 
plants  privately  owned.  Cement  factor 
Five  gold  mines  with  mills  in  operatn 
in  vicinity.  Hospital.  High  ana  gradt 
public  school.  Non-sectarian  and  Met 
odist  Episcopal  churches.  I.  O.  O.  I 
W.  O.  W.  lodges.  Commercial  clu 
Newspaper.  Bank:  capital  and  surplu 
$10,000;  deposits,  $46,000. 

Jacksonville  — (County  Seat)  — Ap 
tude  1,600  feet.  Population  850.  Tt 
minus  of  Rogue  River  Valley  Railroa 
which  connects  with  main  line  of  Sout 
ern  Pacific  at  Medford,  5p£  miles.  1 
midst  of  excellent  fruit  growing  distrj 
in  Rogue  River  Valley.  Fruit  growif 
and  mining  are  the  principal  industry 
Privately  owned  electric  light  plal 
Saw  mill.  Planing  mill.  Thirty-staj 
quartz  mill.  Brick  and  tile  factoij 
Cyanide  plant.  Rock  quarry.  The  1^ 
est  gold  dust  shipments  of  any  point! 
Southern  Oregon  are  made  from  he'* 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Ca^ 
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ic,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
eiurches.  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellow 
dges.  Weekly  newspaper.  Commercial 
dub.  Two  banks:  capital  and  surplus, 
J:9,000;  deposits,  $124,000.  Many  his- 
>ric  associations,  from  early  mining 
D|iys,  when  Jacksonville  was  one  of 
,,'incipal  gold  mining  camps  of  the 
icific  Coast,  shipping  millions  of  gold 
>ery  year.  Historic  private  bank,  said 
i have  longest  continued  existence  of 
jjiy  in  the  West. 

Kubli — On  Applegate  River,  14  miles 
ntheast  of  Grants  Pass,  Josephine 
ninty,  nearest  railroad  point,  Mining. 
Lakecreek — Population  30.  On  Little 
ijitte  Creek.  12  miles  southeast  of  Eagle 
>int,  nearest  railroad  point.  Daily 
jljage.  Dead  Indian  Soda  Springs  on 
ovemment  Reserve  near.  General 
ityrming  and  stock  raising.  Chief  crops 
ae  potatoes,  onions,  alfalfa  and  cereals, 
iaraaed  public  school. 

! Leeds — On  Rogue  River,  18  miles 
tfirtheast  of  Eagle  Point,  nearest  railroad 
ii>int;  stage  to  Eagle  Point.  Stock  rais- 
ing, general  farming  and  fruit  growing, 
waited  States  Fish  Hatchery.  Graded 
ieiblic  school.  • 

Lilyglen — Altitude  1,535  feet.  Twenty 
Miles  east  of  Ashland,  nearest  railroad 
•int.  Tri-weekly  stage  to  Ashland, 
p irming,  dairying,  lumbering,  poultry, 
ei*  eep  and  goat  raising, 
re  Medford — Altitude  1,350  feet.  Popu- 
lation 9,200  On  main  line  of  Southern 
irjicific  Railroad.  Western  terminus  of 
■jiiicific  & Eastern  Railroad,  which  taps 
iaeat  timber  belt  in  upper  Rogue  River 
>r  3trict.  Terminus  of  Rogue  River  Valley 
it  lilroad,  with  daily  ten-train  service  to 
Jr  cksonville,  county  seat.  On  Bear 
>t  'eek,  tributary  of  Rogue  River.  Is 
[ mmercial  and  business  center  of  Jack- 
c n County  and  Rogue  River  Valley, 
li  ty  is  well  built  and  possesses  the  ap- 
arance  of  a metropolitan  center, 
jtghteen  miles  of  asphalt  paved  streets, 
7:  miles  of  cement  sidewalks,  26  miles 
;<  sewers  and  27  miles  of  iron  water 
tliins,  constructed  at  a cost  of  $1,700,000. 
i midst  of  extensive  and  exceedingly 
( tile  section  of  Rogue  River  V?> ley. 
i Aerially  adapted  to  fruit  raising;  par- 
i fGlarly  apples,  pears,  peaches  and 
i til  fruits,  and  to  dairying  and  general 
’ (ning.  Mining  is  an  important 
'“jstry  in  the  near  vicinity.  Municipal 
.Jivity  water  works  system.  Privately 
i Tied  electric  lighting  plant.  Irrigation 
necessary  for  assurance  of  best  results  in 
ii.  fruit  products,  and  is  practiced  gener- 


ally throughout  the  valley.  Average 
annual  rainfall  27.21  inches.  _ United 
States  Weather  Bureau  District  Fore- 
caster’s office  and  Pathologist’s  office 
here.  Two  marble  and  granite  works  and 
three  planing  mills.  Public  Library, 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital  and  Federal 
Building.  One  term  of  United  States 
District  Court  held  here  annually. 
Public  park.  Public  market.  High 
and  graded  public  schools.  St. 
Mary’s  Academy  (Catholic),  Business 
College  and  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Adventist,  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian, 
Christian  Science,  Episcopal,  Lutheran, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Free  Methodist, 
Methodist  South,  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  Commercial  Club.  Medford 
Merchants  Association.  Realty  Asso- 
ciation. University  Club.  Greater  Med- 
ford Club.  College  Women’s  Club.  Two 
daily  and  two  weekly  papers.  Medford 
is  within  6-hour  auto  ride  of  nature’s 
wonder,  Crater  Lake,  80  miles  northeast. 
Noted  geologists,  botanists  and  scientific 
people  come  from  foreign  countries  to 
study  it.  All  leading  lodges  and  societies 
are  represented.  Fully  equipped  wireless 
station  near.  Four  banks:  capital  and 
surplus,  $552,000;  deposits,  $1,995,000. 

Phoenix — Altitude  1,566  feet.  Popu- 
ation  400.  On  main  line  of  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  on  Bear  Creek,  tribu- 
tary of  Rogue  River.  Between  Ashland 
and  Medford.  Farming  and  fruit  grow- 
ing. Principal  crops  raised  alfalfa,  all 
kinds  fruits,  vegetables,  grain,  dairy  and 
poultry  products.  Planing  mill.  Cabinet 
factory.  Fruit  spray  factory.  Municipal 
water  works.  Privately  owned  electric 
lighting  plant.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Christian  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  Scenic  Pacific  Highway. 

Pinehurst — Altitude  3,675  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 20.  Formerly  called  Shake.  On 
Beaver  Creek.  W agon  road  to  Ashland, 
23  miles  northwest,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Timber.  Farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing. Graded  public  school. 

Prospect — Altitude  2,780  feet.  Popu- 
lation 25.  On  Rogue  River,  25  miles 
northeast  of  Derby,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Farming  and  stock  raising.  Near 
Rogue  River  power  plant.  Vast  water 
power  undeveloped.  On  main  road  to 
Crater  Lake.  Fine  fishing  and  hunting. 
Graded  public  school,  heated  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Rock  Point — Altitude  1085  feet.  On 
main  line  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  Rogue  River.  General  farming,  fruit 
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growing,  live  stock  and  poultry  raising. 
Graded  public  school. 

Such — On  Applegate  River,  seven 
miles  southwest  of  Jacksonville,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Fruit  growing,  general 
farming,  dairying,  poultry  raising  and 
live  stock.  Graded  public  school.  Pres- 
byterian church. 

Rogue  River — Altitude  1025  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 500.  On  Rogue  River,  and  main 
line  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Lum- 
bering, logging,  fruit  growing,  general 
farming,  live  stock,  dairying  and  poultry 
raising.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Presbyterian  church.  Bank:  capital  and 
surplus,  $11,000;  deposits,  $37,000. 

Sams  Valley — Near  Rogue  River,  six 
miles  northeast  of  Gold  Hill,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  Lumbering,  general  farming, 
fruit  growing,  poultry  raising  and  live 
stock.  Graded  public  school. 


Methodist  churches.  I.  O.  O.  F1 
Rebelcah,  Woodmen  and  Royal  Neigl 
bors  lodges.  Band,  24  pieces.  Comme 


Siskiyou — Altitude  3,800  feet.  Popu- 
lation 30;  in  Siskiyou  Mountains;  on 
main  line  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Lumbering,  fruit  growing,  general  farm- 
ing, dairying,  poultry  and  stock  raising. 
Graded  public  school. 

Soda  Springs,  also  called  Wagner 
Springs — On  Emigrant  Creek,  10  miles 
southeast  of  Ashland,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Mineral  water  bottling  plant. 
Graded  public  school. 

Steamboat — Population  50;  on  Steam- 
boat Creek,  a branch  of  Applegate  River, 
32  miles  southwest  of  Jacksonville,  near- 
est railroad  point.  Quartz  and  placer 
gold  mining,  lumbering  and  stock  raising. 

Talent — Altitude  1,657  feet.  Popula- 
tion 500.  On  Bear  Creek.  On  main  line 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  midway  be- 
tween Ashland  and  Medford.  Fruit  grow- 
ing and  farming.  Peaches,  apples  and 
berries.  Dairying  being  developed. 
Creamery.  Cannery.  Box  factory.  Saw 
mill.  Municipal  water  works.  Paved 
streets.  Sulphur  mineral  springs  and 
artesian  wells  near.  Jackson  County 
Farm  and  Southern  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  one  mile.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Baptist,  Christian,  Dunkard  and 


cial  Club.  Bank;  capital  and  surpluj 
$21,000;  deposits,  $58,000. 


Table  Rock — Population  250.  Thr? 
miles  northeast  of  Tolo,  nearest  railroa 
point.  A community  of  small  orcharo 
and  farms.  Apples,  pears,  hay,  grab 
berries,  dairy  products,  hogs  andpoultr 
Table  Rock  Irrigation  Ditch  her 
Graded  public  school.  One  churc] 
Improvement  Club.  Farmers’  Telephoi 
System  of  300  phones.  Table  Roc] 
principal  landmark  of  Central  Rogi 
River  Valley,  adjoins  town;  is  histor 
of  early  Indian  fighting. 

Tolo — Altitude  1,196  feet.  Populate 
150.  On  Rogue  River  and  Southei 
Pacific  Railroad.  Farming  and  fru 
growing;  apples,  pears,  peaches  axj 
strawberries.  Graded  public  schoc 
Good  fishing.  Fine  scenery. 

Trail — On  Rogue  River,  12  miles  nori 
of  Eagle  Point,  nearest  railroad  poin 
Lumbering,  stock  and  poultry  raisin/ 
dairying,  general  farming  and  fruit  grovt 
ing.  Saw  mill.  Graded  public  school 

Watkins — On  Applegate  River, 
miles  southwest  of  Jacksonville,  neare 
railroad  point;  stage  daily.  Stock  rai 
ing,  general  farming  and  fruit  growin 
Graded  public  school. 

Wellen — Altitude  1,500  feet.  Popul 
tion  150.  On  Antelope  Creek,  4J4  mil 
south  of  Eagle  Point,  nearest  railro: 
point.  General  farming,  stock  raisin 
mohair,  poultry  and  fruit  growing, 
surrounded  by  large  and  level  section 
good  agricultural  land.  Graded  pub 
school. 

Wimer — On  Evans  Creek,  10  mil1 
north  of  Rogue  River,  nearest  railro 
point.  Stock  raising,  fruit  growir 
dairying,  general  farming  and,  poulti 
Graded  public  school. 

Other  towns,  railroad  stations  a 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Aye: 
Clawson,  Persist,  Peyton,  Porsel,  Ste 
man,  Spikenard  and  Sterlingville. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Created  from  northern  part  of  Crook 
County  at  general  election  held  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  Jefferson  County  takes  its 
name  from  Mt.  Jefferson,  one  of  the 
snow-capped  giants  of  the  ■ Cascade 
Mountain  range  at  its  western  boundary. 


The  county  extends  from  the  Blue  Mou 
ains  on  the  east  across  the  Deschu 
Valley  to  the  heavily  timbered  Cascr 
Mountains  on  the  west.  The  Deschu 
River  gashes  it  from  north  to  south 
a deep  and  picturesque  canyon,  and 
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tributaries  are  at  the  bottoms  of  deep 
canyons.  Between  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  the  rim  of  the  Deschutes  Canyon 
there  are  a series  of  broad,  level  plateaus 
and  open  valleys.  The  plateaus  are  at 
an  average  altitude  of  3,000  feet;  the 
valleys  from  2,500  to  2,800  feet.  The 
plateaus  end  abruptly  in  precipitous  rim 
rock.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Deschutes 
River  there  are  open  valleys,  divided  by 
high  mountain  ranges,  spurs  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains.  Figures  herein,  in  some 
cases,  were  estimated;  in  others  furnished 
by  officials  of  Crook  County. 

Area — 1,800  square  miles,  1J4  times 
that  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  Of 
this  one-sixth  is  in  Warm  Springs  Indian 
Reservation  and  a little  over  one-tenth 
in  National  Forest.  Of  the  remainder 
less  than  one-half  is  unappropriated  Gov- 
ernment land  and  little  more  than  half 
is  privately  owned.  The  Government 
land  includes  a considerable  acreage 
susceptible  of  cultivation;  this  is  being 
taken  up  as  homesteads.  It  is  scattered 
and  mostly  sloping  in  character,  requir- 
ing scientific  dry  farming  methods  in 
order  to  make  it  produce.  The  privately 
owned  lands  are  the  three  kinds— -timber, 
live-stock  ranches  and  dry  farming  lands. 
The  timber  lands  are  in  the  mountains, 
the  live-stock  ranches  are  in  the  river 
and  creek  bottoms  and  in  some  of  the 
open  valleys,  and  the  drjr  farming  lands 
are  on  the  high  level  plateaus  or  the 
slopes  of  the  valleys  and  mountains. 
Most  of  the  dry  farming  land  has  been 
taken  up  under  the  homestead  act  with- 
in the  last  ten  years,  and  has  trans- 
formed the  plateaus  from  arid  sage- 
brush wastes  to  checker  boards  of  farms, 
yielding  hay,  grain  and  potatoes  when 
properly  cultivated  by  dry  farming 
methods.  Most  of  these  plateaus  are 
susceptible  of  ultimate  irrigation.  The 
farmers  on  the  high  plateaus  in  nearly 
all  instances  have  to  haul  water  for 
domestic  purposes.  In  the  valleys  well 
water  is  reached  from  10  to  30  feet  below 
the  surface. 

Population — 1,400,  or  2.4  persons  to 
the  square  mile;  90%  American  bom. 
Of  the  foreign  born  50%  are  German; 
balance  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegians 
and  Canadians. 

County  Seat — Culver  (temporary). 

Transportation— 82.56  miles  of  rail- 
road. The  Oregon  Trunk  (Hill  system) 
and  Deschutes  (Harriman  system)  Rail- 
roads enter  the  county  from  the  north 
and  cross  the  central  portion.  The  two 
roads  merge  at  Metolius  and  use  a com- 


mon track  from  there  to  the  south/ 
border. 

Water — The  Deschutes,  Crooked  a 
Metolius  rivers  and  numerous  tributary 
furnish  an  abundance  of  pure  mount; 
water  for  domestic,  irrigation  and  po^ 
purposes.  The  Metolius  River  has 
source  in  great  springs  at  the  foot 
Black  Butte;  the  water  is  extremely  c< 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  flow 
very  uniform. 

Industries — Live  stock,  dairying  a 
agriculture.  Lumber  mills  supply  lo< 
demand.  Principal  crops,  wheat,  oa, 
barley,  rye,  alfalfa,  potatoes  and 
kinds  of  root  crops.  Cattle,  she 
horses  and  swine.  Jefferson  County 
the  home  of  the  largest  blooded  she 
ranch  in  the  world. 

Timber — In  the  eastern  and  west; 
portions  of  the  county  are  large  fore 
of  natural  growth  yellow  pine,  red 
sugar  pine  and  tamarack.  Scatter 
juniper  on  the  plains,  good  for  fuel  z 
fence  posts. 

Minerals — Gold,  coal,  silver,  lin 
stone;  some  development  in  gold  a 
coal. 

Soils — The  central  portion  of  1 
county  is  a vast  plain,  the  soils  beinj 
light  volcanic  ash  or  sandy  loam, 
used  principally  for  dry  farming.  C< 
siderable  area  west  of  the  Deschu 
River  and  along  numerous  streams 
irrigated.  General  Deschutes  Survey 
United  States  Reclamation  Serv 
covers  central  portion  of  the  county* 
Average  Land  Values — The  irriga® 
lands,  cultivated,  per  acre,  $75  to  $9 
Dry  farming  $15  to  $30  per  acre,  ll 
cultivated  $12.  Grazing  $3  to  $8.  M 
Public  Schools — School  census,  1,® 
35  school  districts;  1 unioD,  2 dish® 
high  schools.  Amount  expended  ■ 
school  purposes,  1913,  $30,045.34;  amifl 
levied  for  school  purposes,  1914,  gen® 
tax,  $10,668;  special  tax  $19,179.47.  ■ 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax-  § 

able  property,  1914  tax  if, 

roll $ 2,697,80® 

Taxable  property  public  f 

service  corporations  in  | 

county 858,29® 


Tot  al $ 3, 556, 0Q 9j 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purpijj 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School), 

26  mills.  1 

Public  Highways — All  figures  incl® 
in  Crook  County;  separate  reP<>fd®! 
obtainable.  f 
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COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 

Av.  Yield  Average 
per  acre  price 

wheat 12  to  20  bu.  $.90  bu. 

3 40  bu.  30.00  ton 

.ey 30  bu.  30 . 00  ton 

othy  hay 2 tons  10.00  ton 

ire r hay 4 tons  8.00  ton 

If  a 4 tons  8.00  ton 

er  hays— grain  hay.  2 tons  10 . 00  ton 
i (small  amount  raised). 

itoes 100  bu.  . 40  bu. 

ry  cattle  (number  in 

unty  200)  per  head $60  to  $125 

le,  average  for  fat  stock  .07)4  lb. 
s,  average  for  fat  stock. . ,08  1b. 

p,  average  for  good  stock  .06  lb. 
ses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head. . 200.00 
ses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head. . 125.00 
ses,  1000-1100 lbs.,  per  head. . 75.00 
kens,  average  for  best  stock  . 16  lb. 

er,  yearly  average 32  lb. 

s,  yearly  average 28doz. 

1 (wt.  fleece  8)4  lbs.) 15  lb. 

lerries,  prunes,  peaches,  apricots, 
s,  apples,  raised  for  local  use  only. 

Total 
Product 

at,  bu 200,000 


tons 420 

ey,  tons 1,100 

ber,  ft.  For  local 
e only.  No  figures, 
ts,  boxes.  All  used 
ally. 

itoes,  bu 25,000 

:tables,  tons.  All 
cd  locally. 

lfa,  tons 4,000 

;r  hays,  tons 7,000 

r,  bbls 4,000 

1,  lbs 500,000 

try 


Value 

$180,000 

12,600 

33,000 


er,  lbs 20,000 

:se — None. 

jy,  lbs.  Small  amount. 


10,000 


32.000 

70.000 

16.000 

90.000 
6,000 

20.000 
6,400 


Total  value $476,000 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 

'ortioned  from  Assessment  Roll, 
Crook  County). 

Number  Value 

es,  mules 2,996  $83,441 

le  (all  kinds) 5,182  106,327 

p,  goats 12,194  24,388 

i 1,004  4,076 


Total  value $218,232 

ige  Scale  — Average  wage  for 
;d  labor  $4  per  day;  unskilled  $2.50; 


farm  labor  $40  per  month,  including 
board;  sheep  herders  $40  per  month  and 
board. 

Fuel — Juniper  and  pine  principal  fuel 
used.  Average  cost  $5  per  cord.  Coal 
$11.00  per  ton. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — The  traveler 
on  the  railroad  in  the  canyon  bottoms, 
while  impressed  by  their  deep  precipices 
and  enjoying  the  view  of  river  and  gush- 
ing springs,  little  realizes  what  a pan- 
orama is  viewed  from  the  plateaus  and 
other  open  country  above  the  canyon 
rim.  One  of  the  most  magnificent 
mountain  range  panoramics  of  the  entire 
West,  including  12  perpetually  snow- 
capped peaks,  skirted  with  green-tim- 
bered hills,  presents  a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten picture.  In  the  foreground  to  the 
southwest  is  Black  Butte,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  volcanic  cones  known.  At 
the  base  of  this  butte  boil  great  springs, 
forming  the  source  of  the  Metolius  River. 
At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Jefferson  are  Suttles 
and  Blue  Lakes,  noted  for  their  depth 
and  clearness  of  the  water.  They  are 
surrounded  by  immense  forests  which 
are  reflected  in  the  lakes.  Many  summer 
tourists  visit  the  Metolius  River  and 
these  lakes.  Opal  Springs  are  located  in 
Crooked  River  canyon,  6 miles  south- 
west of  Culver.  Nearly  half  of  the  flow 
of  Crooked  River  comes  from  these 
springs.  Finely  polished  stones,  resem- 
bling opals,  are  brought  to  the  surface 
by  the  force  of  the  water.  Warm  Springs 
in  the  Indian  Reservation  is  a favorite 
camping  resort.  Duck  and  geese  are  along 
all  streams.  Bear,  deer  and  game  birds 
are  plentiful  in  the  mountains.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the 
county  abound  with  trout.  The  Oregon 
Trunk  Railroad  bridge  over  Crooked 
River,  near  southern  boundary  of  the 
county,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  United 
States,  is  320  feet  above  the  water  and 
340  feet  in  length.  The  Willow  Creek 
viaduct  on  line  of  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  & Navigation  Company  is  256 
feet  high  and  1,250  feet  long.  Toward 
and  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  the  east 
are  many  curious  and  gigantic  rock 
formations. 

Climate — There  are  three  distinct 
climates  in  Jefferson  County.  At  the  low 
altitudes  in  the  canyon  bottoms  there  are 
gardens  and  orchards,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  commercial  orchards  of  Ore- 
gon being  located  in  the  bottom  of  Des- 
chutes Canyon.  Summer  afternoons  are 
hot  in  the  canyon  bottoms.  Irrigation 
is  relied  upon  there  for  crop  production. 
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Rainfall  averages  less  than  10  inches  per 
year  in  the  open  valleys  and  on  the  pla- 
teaus west  of  the  Deschutes  River;  nearer 
the  Cascade  Mountains  the  average  an- 
nual rainfall  is  from  12to  20  inches;  east 
of  the  Deschutes  River  it  averages  10  to 
12  inches.  Scientific  dry  farming  meth- 
ods must  be  followed  in  order  to  insure 
profitable  crops  on  non-irrigated  lands. 
All  of  this  open  country  is  practically 
free  fronj  summer  frosts.  Although  late 
spring  frosts  interfere  with  cultivation 
of  orchards  and  gardens  on  a commercial 
scale,  successful  home  orchards  and 
gardens  scattered  here  and  there  all  over 
the  plateau  and  open  valley  country 
attest  the  mild  character  of  the  climate 
as  compared  with  the  higher  elevations 
further  inland.  In  the  mountains  the 
rainfall  is  15  to  30  inches  annually  and 
the  snow  is  deep  in  winter.  Snow  seldom 
lies  on  the  ground  more  than  a few  days 
in  the  open  country.  The  climate  is  clear 
and  sunshiny  during  all  seasons.  While 
summer  afternoons  are  warm,  summer 
nights  are  cool,  insuring  refreshing  sleep. 

Newspapers  will  Send  Sample  Copies 
upon  Request — Pioneer,  Madras;  Des- 
chutes Valley  Tribune,  Culver. 

For  Information  Address — Culver 
Development  League;  Metolius  Commer- 
cial Club;  Madras  Commercial  Club; 
Gateway  Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Ashwood — Altitude  2,700  feet;  popu- 
lation 50.  Fourteen  miles  east  of  Gate- 
way, nearest  railroad  point.  Gold  min- 
ing, general  farming  and  breeding  of  high- 
class  stock,  especially  cattle  and  horses. 
Graded  public  school. 

Culver — Altitude  2,625  feet.  Popula- 
tion 100.  On  line  of  Oregon  Trunk  and 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & Naviga- 
tion Company.  Surrounded  by  extensive 
farming  area.  All  varieties  of  hardy 
grains,  hay,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Graded 
public  school.  Christian  and  Mennonite 
churches. _ Private  water  works  system. 
Commercial  Club._  Weekly  paper.  I.  O. 
O.  F.  and  Artisan  Lodges. 

Gateway— Altitude  1,785  feet.  Popu- 
lation 50.  On  Oregon-Washington  Rail- 
road & Navigation  Company’s  line.  Ad- 
jacent to  Agency  Plains  dry  farming 
section.  Live  stock.  Graded  public 
school.  Commercial  Club. 

Lamonta — Population  25.  Eight  miles 
southeast  of  Culver,  nearest  railroad 
point.  General  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing. Grange. 


Madras — Altitude  2,150  feet.  Popu 
tion  400.  On  Oregon  Trunk,  Oregi 
Washington  Railroad  & Navigation  Co 
pany  lines  and  Willow  Creek.  Si 
rounded  by  extensive  area  of  dry  farmi 
lands  on  Agency  Plains.  Farming  a 
stock  raising.  One  of  the  principal  w< 
shipping  points  of  Central  Oregon.  Flc 
mill.  Privately  owned  electric  light] 
and  municipally  owned  water  woi 
system.  Union  high  and  graded  puh 
school.  Garages.  Catholic,  Christij 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Free  Method 
and  Nazarene  churches.  Headquart] 
Crook  County  Farmers’  Union.  I. 
O.  F.,  Artisan  and  Modern  Woodi: 
lodges.  Weekly  paper  and  Commen 
Club.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus  $18, ( 
deposits  $49,000. 

Mecca — Altitude  1,376  feet.  OnOref 
Trunk  Railroad.  Shipping  station 
Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation.  L 
stock,  wool,  hay  and  grain.  Steel  bri< 
over  Deschutes  River  on  shortest  ai 
road  to  Central  Oregon  from  Portland 

Metolius — Altitude  2,524  feet.  Pp 
lation  100.  Division  point  for  Ore] 
Trunk  and  Oregon-Washington  Railrc 
& Navigation  Company.  Dry  farmi 
Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  alfalfa,  potat 
and  all  kinds  of  root  crops.  Privatj 
owned  water  works  system.  High  i 
graded  public  school.  Baptist,  fipis 
pal  and  Methodist  churches.  Commen 
Club.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus  $16, C 
deposits  $20,000. 

Opal  City — Altitude  2,857  feet. 
Oregon  Trunk  and  Oregon-Washing 
Railroad  & Navigation  Company  lit 
Dry  farming.  All  kinds  of  grain,  alfai 
potatoes  and  vegetables.  Live  sto 
Graded  public  school.  Grange.  Chur 

Vanora — Altitude  1,648  feet.  Pop! 
tion  20.  Shipping  station  on  Ore 
Trunk  Railroad.  At  border  of  W. 
Springs  Indian  Reservation.  Live  st< 
hay  and  grain.  Graded  public  schoc 

Warmspring — 3^  miles  west 
Mecca,  nearest  railroad  point.  Altitj 
1,500  feet.  Population  60.  Agency  he 
quarters  for  Warm  Springs  Indian  I 
ervation.  Live  stock,  wool,  hay 
grain.  Agency  school.  United  Pres 
terian  and  Shaker  churches. 

Grandview — 12  miles  west  of  Cu 
by  wagon  road.  Dry  farming  and  s 
raising. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stat 
and  settlements  in  the  county 
Crosskeys,  Geneva,  Grizzly,  Haycr 
Heisler,  Kilts  and  Paxton. 
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JOSEPHINE  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


osephine  is  a mountainous  county, 
elopment  in  which  is  confined  to 
ly  narrow  valleys.  The  Rogue  River 
ley  broadens  out  near  and  below 
nts  Pass,  county  seat,  and  the  upper 
lois  Valley  contains  considerable 
i country,  and  there  is  some  open 
itry  draining  into  Applegate  River, 
stem  Josephine  County  is  a region  of 
1,  rough  mountains  visited  only  by 
ters,  prospectors  and  forest  rangers. 

: main  range  of  the  Coast  Moun- 
s runs  north  and  south  across  the 
tem  part  of  the  county.  The  Rogue 
er  and  its  great  tributary,  Illinois 
er,  penetrate  through  this  mountain 
;e,  their  canyons  being  narrow,  the 
intains  rising  to  great  height 
aptly  from  the  river  banks.  South- 
tern  Josephine  County,  while  as 
;h  and  containing  much  higher  moun- 
s,  is  better  known,  owing  to  mining 
elopment.  Between  the  Coast  Moun- 
s of  western  Josephine  and  the 
iyou  Mountains  of  southeastern 
phine  is  the  open  country  of  the 
er  Illinois  Valley,  connected  over  the 
divide  with  the  open  country  of  the 
;ue  River  Valley  near  Grants  Pass 
forming  almost  a continuous  valley 
a Grants  Pass  to  the  California  line, 
ough  this  valley  runs  the  old-time 
;e  road  from  Grants  Pass  to  Crescent 

r,  and  the  people  of  Grants  Pass  have 
on  construction  of  a railroad  to  follow 
ely  the  line  of  the  stage  road.  Along 

stage  road  is  some  of  the  principal 
ing  and  agricultural  development  of 
county.  Northeastern  Josephine 
nty  is  also  rough  and  mountainous, 
is  better  known  owing  to  the  prox- 
y to  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
ific  Railway,  which  leaves  the  Rogue 
3r  Valley  at  Grants  Pass  and  crosses 
mountains,  passing  through  several 
ing  districts  and  small  agricultural 
eys  on  its  wav  north.  In  the  open 
itry  close  to  Grants  Pass  is  consid- 
>le  orchard  development  and  live 
k ranches  are  scattered  through 
le  portions  of  the  county  close  to  the 
l country. 

rear— 1,751  square  miles,  nearly  one 
one-half  times  that  of  the  state  of 
de  Island.  Of  this  one-third  is 
ional  Forest  and  there  are  about 
DO  acres  of  unappropriated  public 

s,  principally  in  the  Upper  Illinois 
ey  and  the  Upper  Applegate  and 


Williams  Creek  valleys.  Numerous 
homesteads  have  been  taken  up  during 
the  last  few  years  in  the  Upper  Illinois 
Valley  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the 
remaining  government  land  is  desirable 
for  homestead  purposes.  However,  it  is 
so  remote  and  so  difficult  of  access  that 
homeseekers  from  outside  the  county 
could  not  find  it,  and  there  are  enough 
people  now  living  in  the  county  who  de- 
sire homesteads  to  take  up  the  remaining 
desirable  government  lands.  There  are 
only  25,000  acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion in  Josephine  County,  or  about  2% 
of  its  area.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
400,000  acres  are  susceptible  of  ultimate 
cultivation,  although  nearly  all  of  this  is 
on  mountain  sides  and  could  not  be  used 
for  any  ordinary  farming.  Only  such 
expert  farming  as  grape  culture  and  hill- 
side orchards  are  possible  on  most  of 
the  uncultivated  land. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

A f*rpc!  A orpa 

In  National  Forests. . 491,730 

Public  lands  open  to 

.entry 33,351 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 127,916 

State  School' Lands  . 1,590 

654,587 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE  ’ 

OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 1,920 

Cultivated 21,731 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable) ....  272,100 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  66,985 

N on-tillable 102,869 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way  448 

466,053 


Total  area 1,120,640 

Rank  of  County— Fifth  in  production 
of  minerals  and  possibly  first  in  variety 
of  mineral  resources,  rivalling  Jackson, 
Baker  and  Grant  counties  in  this  respect. 

Population — 8,785,  or  5 to  the  square 
mile;  91%  American  bom.  Of  the  foreign 
bom  about  one-third  is  German  and  the 
remainder  English,  Irish,  Scandinavian, 
Canadian  and  Swiss. 

County  Seat— Grants  Pass. 
Transportation— 36.97  miles  of  rail- 
road. Main  line  of  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
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id  traverses  northwest  portion  of  the 
mty,  through  Rogue  River  Valley, 
to  stages  and  trucks  daily  to  Crescent 
ty,  California.  New  railroad  started 
direction  of  Crescent  City,  track  laid 
miles  from  Grants  Pass. 

Water — Rogue  River  and  its  numerous 
butaries,  including  the  Illinois  River, 
nish  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
mestic,  irrigation  and  other  purposes, 
ere  are  approximately  35,000  horse- 
wer  available  for  development  near 
ants  Pass. 

Industries — Diversified  farming,  lum- 
ring,  mining,  dairying,  fruit  growing, 
ultry  raising  and  livestock.  Fruit  grow- 
; industry  is  very  important  in  this 
:tion  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley  and 
the  Illinois,  Applegate  and  other  val- 

rs.  Grapes  have  been  grown  in  this 
unty  for  many  years  at  a profit. 
Timber — Nearly  10,000,000,000  feet  of 
aiding  timber,  being  sugar  pine  and 
llow  pine  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
unty;  yellow  pine  in  the  northeastern 

rt,  and  fir,  larch,  cedar,  spruce,  man- 
nita  and  laurel  in  the  western  part, 
lere  is  some  black  oak,  white  oak  and 
h in  the  low  altitudes;  also  lilac.  Of 
e commercial  timber  7,300,000,000  feet 
e in  private  ownership  and  2,017,738,000 
;t  in  National  Forests. 

Minerals — Gold  (placer  and  quartz), 
ver,  copper,  limestone,  sandstone, 
anite,  marble,  serpentine  and  traces  of 
al  constitute  the  chief  minerals.  Two 
lelters  and  seventeen  quartz  mills. 
Soils — Red  and  deep  in  the  foothills 
d of  rich  loam  on  the  bottom  lands; 
th  of  excellent  texture  and  easy  of 
ltivation.  Fruits,  especially  apples 
d peaches,  vegetables  and  hay  are  the 
incipal  crops.  The  soil  is  naturally 
apted  to  alfalfa,  hops,  sugar  beets, 
slons,  potatoes,  sorghum  and  berries, 
•apes  of  the  best  quality  are  produced, 
ap  acreage  amounts  to  about  300  acres, 
le  soil  close  to  Grants  Pass  is  composed 
nost  wholly  of  decomposed  granite. 
Average  Land  Values — Improved,  2 
iles  from  nearest  railroad  depot,  per 
re,  $250;  5 miles  out,  $150  to  $175;  10 
iles  out,  $75  to  $100;  unimproved,  2 
iles  out,  $30  to  $50;  5 miles  out,  $25  to 
0;  10  miles  out,  $15  to  $30;  irrigated 
nds,  cultivated,  $150  to  $250;  dry  farm- 
ig  land  , $50  to  $150. 

I Logged-off  Lands — Average  value, 
ir  acre,  $10;  average  cost  of  clearing,  per 
:re,  $40. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  2,770; 
nty  and  3 district  high  schools,  3 graded 


schools  teaching  high  school  course;  52 
school  districts;  amount  expended  for 
school  purposes,  1913,  $81,138.10.  Amount 
levied  for  school  purposes,  1914,  general 
tax,  $171,556.10;  special  tax,  $26,688. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 


roll ..  $ 7,503,815.00 

axable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 1,966,307.87 

Total $ 9,470,122.87 


Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School),  1913, 
18  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles, 
418;  improved  with  macadam,  8;  with 
gravel,  50;  amount  expended  upon  roads 
(yearly),  $77,876.45. 


COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 

Av.  Yield  Average 
per  acre  price 

Fall  wheat.. 25  bu.  $0.75  bu. 

Oats 35  bu.  .55  bu. 

Barley 30  bu.  .95  bu. 

Alfalfa 12.00  ton 

Corn 40  bu 

Potatoes 175  bu.  .60  bu. 

Dairy  cattle — No.  in  county, 

1,000;  per  head $75.00 

Cattle,  average  for  fat  stock. . .07)4  lb. 
Hogs,  average  for  fat  stock. . . .09  lb. 
Sheep,  average  for  fat  stock. . . 12  lb. 
Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head.  .$200.00 
Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head. . 150.00 
Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per  head. . 100.00 

Butter,  yearly  average 35  lb. 

Eggs,  yearly  average 27)4doz. 

Peaches,  yearly  average 50  box 

Pears,  yearly  average 1.50  box 

Apples,  yearly  average 1.35  box 

Total 

Product  Value 

Salmon,  lbs 200,000  $16,500.00 

Fruit,  lbs 4,174,021  99,752.00 

Hay,  tons 11,000  154,000.00 

Minerals 250,000.00 


Total  value $529,252.00 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY 
(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number  Value 

Horses,  Mules 1,841  $102,690.00 

Cattle  (all  kinds) 4,095  90,070.00 

Sheep,  Goats 1,698  3,420.00 

Hogs 1,552  7,980.00 


Total  value 


$204,160.00 
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Wage  Scale — Skilled  labor,  $2.50  to 
$7.00  per  day;  unskilled,  $2.50;  miners, 
$2.50  to  $4.00  per  day. 

Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used  and 
costs  $5.00  per  cord  for  domestic  use; 
from  $3.50to$4.00per  cord  for  industrial 
use. 

Scenery  and  Hunting  — Josephine 
Caves,  sometimes  called  Oregon  Caves, 
rivaling  in  size  Mammoth  Caves  of 
Kentucky,  are  in  the  Siskiyou  Mount- 
ains in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county,  in  the  Upper  Illinois  Valley,  and 
are  reached  by  trail  and  wagon  road 
from  the  through  auto  stage  road,  which 
connects  Grants  Pass  with  Crescent 
City,  California.  Also  reached  by  trail 
via  Williams  Creek  and  Applegate  Creek. 
The  locality  in  which  these  caves  are 
situated  has  been  created  a National 
Park.  The  caves  have  not  been  com- 
pletely explored  as  yet,  but  the  explored 
portions  contain  so  many  beautiful  and 
picturesque  chambers  that  are  easily 
accessible  that  the  caves  are  attracting 
tourists  and  sightseers  from  great  dis- 
tances. The  rough  mountain  wilder- 
nesses of  the  Siskiyou  and  Coast  ranges 
contain  everything  that  delights  the 
camper  and  hunter.  Big  game,  including 
bear,  deer,  cougar  and  wildcat,  is 
abundant.  It  is  believed  that  more  bear 
and  deer  are  in  the  Coast  Mountains  of 
Josephine  County  and  adjoining  Curry 
County  than  in  any  similar  area  of  the 
United  States.  Mountain  streams  con- 
tain game  fish  in  great  variety.  Salmon 
fishing  in  the  Rogue  River  is  celebrated. 
There  are  many  mineral  springs.  The 
automobile  roads  of  Josephine  County 
are  traveled  by  thousands  of  tourists 
every  summer.  In  the  height  of  the 
season  camping  and  hunting  parties  are 
outfitted  daily. 

Climate— Josephine  County  enjoys, 
with  Jackson  County,  the  benefits  of  the 
celebrated  Rogue  River  Valley  climate. 
In  the  low  altitude,  open  country,  the 
winters  are  mild,  the  springs  early  and 
summer  nights  cool.  At  Grants  Pass  the 
rainfall  averages  33  inches  annually,  of 
which  16  inches  falls  in  winter,  7 inches 
in  spring,  2 inches  in  summer  and  8 
inches  in  autumn.  In  the  mountains  the 
rainfall  is  much  greater.  Snow  is  heavy 
in  the  mountains,  but  seldom  remains  on 
the  ground  more  than  a few  days  at 
a time  in  the  low  altitude,  open  country. 
At  Grants  Pass  the  average  daily  mini- 
mum temperature,  January,  is  32  degrees 
above  zero;  more  than  half  the  winter 
nights  are  warmer  than  the  freezing 


point.  Summer  afternoons  are  hot,  b 
nights  are  cool  and  refreshing.  Avera 
daily  maximum  temperature,  July, 
degrees;  average  daily  minimum,  Ju 
50  degrees;  average  daily  range,  July, 
degrees.  The  growing  season  is  loi 
although  in  some  sections  the  orchards 
have  to  cope  with  late  spring  frosts, 
all  the  valleys  of  the  county  conditio 
are  ideal  for  vegetables,  small  fruits,  ha 
dairying  and  livestock.  The  climate 
peculiarly  favorable  for  grapes  in  t 
low  altitudes.  Living  conditions  are 
pleasant  that  many  people  of  wealth  ha 
retired  to  Josephine  County  for  an  a 
the-year  climate. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Josephine  Coim 
Fair  held  annually  in  September,  Grai 
Pass. 

Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Copi 

on  Request — Oregon  Observer,  Rog 
River  Courier,  Grants  Pass. 

For  Information  Address — Grar 
Pass  Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  VILLAGES  AND  TOWNS. 

Browntown— Population  75.  On  A 
house  River,  47  miles  southwest  of  Grar 
Pass,  nearest  railroad  point.  Gold  ai 
copper  mining. 

Davidson — Population  50.  On  App 
gate  River,  13  miles  southeast  of  Grap 
Pass,  nearest  railroad  point.  Minir 
Quartz  mill.  Graded  public  school. 

Deering — On  Elk  Creek,  49  mil 
southwest  of  Grants  Pass,  nearest  ra 
road  point.  Mining.  Graded  pub 
school. 

Dryden — On  Deer  Creek,  22  mi 
southwest  of  Grants  Pass,  nearest  n 
road  point.  Mining.  Graded  pub 
school. 

Galice — Population  300.  On  Rof 
River,  15  miles  northwest  of  Merl 
nearest  railroad  point.  Mining,  lumb 
ing  and  general  farming.  Two  saw  mil 
Graded  public  school. 

Goldeii — Population  40.  On  Coyc 
Creek,  4 miles  southeast  of  Wolf  Crei 
nearest  railroad  point.  Mining.  Sta 
and  quartz  mills.  Graded  public  scho 
Christian  church. 

Grants  Pass — (County  seat) — A 
tude  963  feet.  Population  5,000.  Onm 
line  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Rogue  River.  Terminus  of  new  railroi 
built  12.6  miles  southwest.  Daily  sti 
to  Crescent  City,  Cal.,  autos  and  a< 
trucks.  Is  shipping  center  and  distrib 
ing  point  for  extensive  agricultural,  n 
ing  and  lumbering  activities.  Min: 
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inning,  hop  growing,  fruit  growing, 
rape  raising  and  lumbering.  Leading 
uit  products  are  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
rapes,  small  fruits,  strawberries,  etc. 
ogue  River  furnishes  an  abundant  water 
ipply  in  addition  to  excellent  salmon 
id  trout  fishing  within  the  city  limits, 
verage  annual  rainfall  32.20  inches, 
rowing  season  is  long  and  produce 
atures  early.  Alfalfa  is  an  important 
■op.  Cement  sewer  pipe  works,  cream- 
■y,  foundry,  iron  and  steel  works, 
aning  mills,  box  factory,  cold  storage 
id  ice  plant.  Hard  surface  streets, 
luster  electric  lights.  Electric  lighting, 
ater  works  and  gas  system  privately 
vned.  High  and  graded  public  school, 
aptist,  Catholic,  Christian,  Episcopal, 
ethodist  (North  and  South),  Free 
ethodist  and  Presbyterian  churches, 
ae  daily  and  two  weekly  papers, 
annery  and  fruit  spraying  factory, 
ommercial  club.  Various  fraternal 
ganizations  represented.  Grange, 
free  banks:  capital  and  surplus, 
14,000;  deposits,  $769,000. 

Grave — Population  50.  On  Grave 
reek,  5 miles  east  of  Leland,  nearest 
ilroad  point.  General  farming,  lumber- 
g and  fruit  growing.  Sawmill.  Graded 
iblic  school. 

Holland — On  Althouse  River,  40  miles 
uthwest  of  Grants  Pass,  nearest  rail- 
ad  point.  General  farming  and  live 
ock.  Graded  public  school. 

Hugo — Altitude  1,285  feet.  Population 
0.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific 
ailroad.  General  farming,  fruit  grow- 
g,  live  stock,  lumbering  and  poultry 
ising.  High  and  graded  public  school, 
range. 

Kerby — Population  215.  On  Illinois 
iver,  30  miles  southwest  of  Grants  Pass, 
arest  railroad  point.  Stage  to  Grants 
iss  and  Crescent  City,  California,  daily, 
eneral  farming,  dairying,  livestock 
ising  and  lumbering.  Two  saw  mills, 
reamery.  High  and  graded  public 
hools.  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Leland — Altitude  1,188  feet.  Popula- 
on  50.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pa- 
fic  Railroad.  General  farming,  live 
ock,  dairying  and  fruit  growing, 
raded  public  school. 

Merlin — Altitude  906  feet.  Population 
0.  On  Jump-Off-Joe  Creek  and  main 
le  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Lum- 
ping, fruit  growing,  mining,  general 
rming,  dairying  and  live  stock.  High 
id  graded  public  schools.  Baptist, 
[ethodist  and  Episcopal  churches, 
range. 


Mountain — Population  50.  Ten  miles 
east  of  Hugo,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Lumbering. 

Murphy — Altitude  1,060  feet.  Popu- 
lation 20.  On  Applegate  River,  6J^  miles 
south  of  Grants  Pass,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Daily  stage  to  Grants  Pass. 
Farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  lum- 
bering and  poultry.  Graded  public 
school.  Grange. 

Placer — Altitude  1,000  feet.  Popula- 
tion 50.  On  Grave  Creek,  6 miles  east 
of  Leland,  nearest  railroad  point.  Placer 
and  quartz  mining.  Grain  and  hay. 
Graded  public  school. 

Selma — Altitude  1,323  feet.  Population 
50.  On  Clear  Creek,  20  miles  southwest 
of  Grants  Pass,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Daily  stage  to  Grants  Pass  and  Crescent 
City,  California.  Graded  public  school, 
one  year  high  school  course.  Grange. 
Mining.  Baptist  church. 

Speaker — Altitude  1,900  feet.  On  Wolf 
Creek,  6 miles  east  of  Wolf  Creek,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Mining,  lumbering  and 
live  stock.  Graded  public  school. 

Takilma — Population  100.  On  Illinois 
River,  42  miles  southwest  of  Grants  Pass, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Gold  mining. 

Waldo — Population  100.  On  Illinois 
River,  36  miles  southwest  of  Grants  Pass, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Lumbering  and 
mining.  Sawmill.  Graded  public  school. 

Wilderville — Population  52.  On  Slate 
Creek,  10  miles  southwest  of  Grants  Pass, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Daily  stage  to 
Grants  Pass  and  Crescent  City,  Cali- 
fornia. General  farming  and  fruit  raising. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Metho- 
dist church. 

Williams— On  Williams  Creek,  18 
miles  south  of  Grants  Pass,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  Stage  to  Grants  Pass.  Lum- 
bering, fruit  growing,  general  farming 
and  dairying.  Creamery  and  saw  mill. 
Graded  public  school.  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church. 

Winona — On  Jump-Off-Joe  Creek,  10 
miles  northeast  of  Merlin,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  Lumbering.  Saw  mill. 

Wolf  Creek — Altitude  1,318  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 100.  On  Wolf  Creek.  Main  line 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Fruit  grow- 
ing, poultry  raising,  general  farming, 
dairying,  lumbering  and  mining.  Graded 
public  school  with  high  school  course. 

Wonder — Altitude  1,077  feet.  Popu- 
lation 25.  15  miles  southwest  of  Grants 
Pass,  nearest  railroad  point.  Daily 
stage  to  Grants  Pass  and  Crescent  City, 
California.  Farming,  fruit  growing,  stock 
raising,  mining  and  lumbering.  Graded 
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public  school.  School  house  is  used  for 
church  and  Sunday  school. 

Other  towns,  railroad  stations  and 


settlements  in  the  county  are:  Almeda 
Althouse,  Greenback,  Love,  Provolt  am 
Three  Pines. 


KLAMATH  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Klamath  County  is  a series  of  broad, 
level  basins  enclosed  by  high  mountain 
ranges.  The  basins  are  from  4,100  to 
4,700  feet  above  sea  level.  The  mount- 
ains are  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet  altitude. 
The  Cascade  Mountain  Range  runs  along 
the  western  border  of  the  county  and 
includes  the  great  natural  wonder — 
Crater  Lake — which  will  be  described 
more  in  detail  under  the  paragraph 
devoted  to  scenery.  The  basins  are  in 
the  arid  country  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains;  all  of  them  were  formerly 
lake  beds.  One  large  lake,  several  large 
marshes  and  numerous  small  lakes  and 
marshes  are  survivors  of  the  times  when 
all  the  vast  basins  were  under  water. 
The  basins  are  nearly  level;  most  of  them 
are  open,  although  a few  at  high  altitudes 
are  covered  with  timber.  Dividing  the 
basins  are  mountain  ranges  from  5,000 
to  8,000  feet  altitude.  From  their  bases 
up  to  6,000  feet  these  mountains  are 
mostly  covered  with  timber.  Lands  in 
the  basins  are  fertile  and  the  soil  is  deep. 
The  mountain  streams  furnish  abundant 
water  for  irrigation. 

Area — 5,999  square  miles,  a little 
larger  than  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 
population  about  5,000,000  or  over  500 
times  that  of  Klamath  County. 
Klamath  County  is  about  half  the  area 
of  the  entire  State  of  Maryland.  Of  this 
area  four-fifths  is  government  land,  only 
one-fifth  being  privately  owned.  Of  the 
government  land  one-third  is  in  National 
Forest,  nearly  one-third,  or  950,000  acres, 
in  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation  and 
150,000  acres  in  the  Crater  Lake  N ational 
Park;  862,000  acres  in  unappropriated 
public  lands.  The  latter  include  a large 
area  of  tillable  country  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  county  and  consider- 
able tillable  country  on  the  benches  and 
mountain  slopes  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county.  This  tillable  government 
land  is  scattered  amongst  mountain 
ranges,  little  of  it  being  the  level  basin 
lands.  There  are  only  850,000  acres  of 
deeded  lands  in  the  county,  and  of  this 
only  about  one-tenth  is  cultivated,  mainly 
under  irrigation;  in  large  projects  in  the 
basins  and  small  ranches  along  river  and 


creek  bottoms.  It  is  estimated  tha 
about  700,000  acres  in  the  county,  go 
ernment,  Indian  and  deeded  lands  a 
susceptible  of  ultimate  cultivation.  li- 
gation has  made  great  progress  in  t 
southern  part  of  the  county  and  there  a 
just  as  great  irrigation  possibilities  at 
slightly  higher  altitude  in  the  Indian  Rej 
ervation  and  in  the  northern  part  of  t' 
county.  Several  of  the  vast  level  marsh 
in  the  Indian  Reservation,  of  which  t 
most  noted  are  the  Klamath  and  Syca 
are  susceptible  of  drainage  and  cultiv 
tion.  Vast  marsh  areas  near  the  tw 
Klamath  Lakes  and  Tule  Lake  on  tl 
California  line  are  partly  reclaimed.  A 
falfa  and  other  forage  crops  are  the  prir 
cipal  yield  from  irrigated  lands,  althoug 
in  some  of  the  favored  localities  garde 
crops  and  hardy  fruits  yield  well,  in  spil 
of  the  high  altitude  and  short  growir 
season.  In  the  main,  Klamath  Count 
will  always  be  a great  livestock  ar 
dairying  county. 


LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 
In  National  Parks.  . . 153,680 

In  Indian  Reserve.  . . 927,660 

In  National  Forests. . 892,218 

Public  Lands  open  to 

entry 831,974 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 31,287 

Carey  Act  Lands 14,840 

State  School  Lands. . . 9,140 

2,860,79 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns ....  720 

Cultivated 95,789 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable) ....  474,620 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  281,342 

Non-tillable 125,375 

Railroad  Right  of  Way  715 

978,f 

Total  area 3,839,1 
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Rank  of  County — Third  in  wild  hay; 
fourth  in  hay  and  forage  crops;  sixth  in 
alfalfa;  fifth  in  area;  third  in  rye. 

Population — 11,367  or  1.9  to  the 
square  mile;  89%  American  bom.  Of 
the  foreign  born  about  one-half  are  Ger- 
mans and  the  remainder  principally 
Canadians,  Scandinavians,  Bohemians, 
Russians  and  English. 

County  Seat — Klamath  Falls. 

Transportation — 58.99  miles  of  rail- 
road. The  Klamath  Falls  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  connects  with  the  main 
line  at  Weed  station,  in  California,  pene- 
trates the  southwestern  portion  of  Klam- 
ath County  inland  through  Klamath 
Falls  to  and  north  of  Chiloquin  to  Kirk. 
Logging  railroad,  Thrall,  Calif.,  to 
Pokegama.  Steamboat  transportation, 
regular  service  on  Upper  Klamath  Lake, 
connecting  with  resorts  and  stage  line 
to  Crater  Lake. 

Water — Klamath  River,  Sprague  River, 
Williamson  River,  Wood  River,  Lost 
River,  Deschutes  River  (in  northern 
portion),  Klamath  Lakes  and  numerous 
small  streams,  provide  an  abundance 
of  water  for  domestic  and  irrigation 
purposes.  Klamath  River  and  Lost 
River  combine  a total  of  about  300,000 
latent  horsepower  capable  of  develop- 
ment, while  in  the  vicinity  of  Klamath 
Falls  240  horsepower  only  has  been  de- 
veloped and  utilized  on  Link  River 
above  Klamath  Falls.  One  of  the  largest 
and  best  developed  Government  Recla- 
mation Projects  in  the  west  located  in 
this  county. 

Industries — Dairying,  farming  and 
stock  raising.  Cattle,  horses,  hogs  and 
sheep  are  raised  extensively.  Wool  is  an 
important  product.  The  lumber  indus- 
try is  one  of  the  largest. 

Timber — Klamath  Coimty  contains 
nearly  20,000,000,000  feet  of  timber, 
mostly  yellow  and  white  pine;  a small 
amount  of  yellow  and  white  fir.  Of  this 
11,040,000,000  feet  is  privately  owned 
and  3,727,632,000  feet  is  in  National 
Forest  and  about  3 to  5 billion  feet  is  in 
the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation.  There 
are  large  sawmills  at  the  foot  of  Upper 
Klamath  Lake.  Small  sawmills  scat- 
tered throughout  the  county.  The  lum- 
bering industry  will  increase  in  import- 
ance as  railroads  are  extended  into 
timber  belts.  Some  of  the  finest  pine 
forests  in  Oregon  are  in  Klamath  County. 

Minerals — Soda,  nitre,  borax  and 
potash  in  the  eastern  central  portion  of 
the  county.  ' 


.J 

Soils — In  the  lake  and  river  valleys 
is  an  exceptionally  rich  soil  of  decom- 
posed granite  and  lava  formation.  Fer- 
tile and  lasting'.  Marsh  land  soil  made 
up  largely  of  volcanic  tufa  and  diatoma-* 
ceous  earth,  containing  much  vegetable 
matter.  Light  in  weight  and  color,  re-| 
sponds  readily  to  cultivation.  Staple 
crops — Alfalfa,  timothy,  hay,  grain 
(wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye),  small 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Irrigation — Klamath  is  one  of  the 
leading  counties  in  Oregon  in  irrigation  j 
development.  The  Klamath  Irrigation  ; 
Project,  constructed  by  the  United  States  u 
Reclamation  Service,  includes  31,300 
acres,  to  which  water  is  delivered.  The 
water  is  taken  from  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  at  Link  River,  the  short  river  which 
flows  through  the  city  of  Klamath  Falls 
and  connects  Upper  and  Lower  Klamath 
Lakes.  The  works  are  substantial  in 
character,  including  a tunnel  under  part 
of  the  city  of  Klamath  Falls,  cement- 
lined  conduits  and  massive  dams  and  1 
gates.  Some  of  the  finest  hay  fields  in 
the  state  are  under  this  project.  Drain-  ^ 
age  problems  have  arisen  close  to  Lower  ■ 
Klamath  Lake  and  Tule  Lake,  into 
which  the  irrigation  waters  drain.  The 
government  engineers  are  working  on  a ^ 
solution  of  these  problems  and  when  the  ; 
lowlands  are  reclaimed  many  thousand  | 
acres  will  be  brought  under  productive  I 
cultivation.  Private  irrigation  projects,  | 
financed  and  built  by  farmers,  stockmen  i 
and  other  land  owners,  are  scattered  J 
throughout  the  county.  Among  the  | 
most  notable  are  those  in  the  Wood 
River  Valley,  close  to  Fort  Klamath, 
and  in  the  Langells  and  Lost  River  val- 
leys. Some  of  the  lands  draining  into 
the  Deschutes  Valley,  in  the  north  end 
of  the  county,  are  in  a Carey  Act  Project 
which  has  not  been  completed.  There 
are  untouched  irrigation  possibilities  all 
through  the  central  and  eastern  part  ; 
of  the  county. 

Public  Schools— School  census,  2,547;  f 
39  school  districts;  amount  spent  for  | 
school  purposes  (yearly),  $85,326.65. 


Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll 115,136,381.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 1,006,573.60 


Total $16,142,954.60 


Public  Highways — Amount  spent  up- 
on public  highways,  $263,306.40  (yearly). 
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LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll). 

Number  Value 

Horses-Mules 5,556  $279,155 

Cattle  (all  kinds) ....  15,687  321,535 

Sheep-Goats 23,435  46,990 

Hogs 2,162  12,195 


Total  value $659,875 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage, 
skilled  labor  $4.00;  unskilled  farm  hands 
$2.00  and  board;  herders  $30.00  to  $40.00 
per  month;  cowboys  $40.00  to  $60. 

Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel,  cost 
about  $5.00  per  cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting— Chief  of  Klam- 
ath County’s  scenic  wonders  is  Crater 
Lake.  The  surface  of  the  lake,  5 miles 
in  diameter,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a huge 
crater.  The  lake  is  completely  girdled 
by  a precipitous  rim,  from  500  to  2,200 
feet  above  the  surface.  It  has  no  visible 
outlet,  its  surplus  water  escaping  by 
percolation  and  reappearing  in  part  in 
huge  gushing  springs  in  the  surrounding 
mountainside  and  in  the  Fort  Klamath 
Valley  below.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is 
6,177  feet  above  sea  level;  its  rim  from 
6,700  to  8,150  feet  altitude.  On  the  out- 
side the  rim  slopes  down  gradually,  tak- 
ing the  shape  of  a mountain  base,  and 
justifying  the  story  that  where  Crater 
Lake  now  is  once  stood  a giant  mountain, 
to  which  the  mountain  climbing  club 
known  as  the  Mazamas  have  given  the 
name  Mt.  Mazama.  The  slopes  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  rim  are  so  precipitous  as 
to  be  almost  vertical  in  places;  these 
steep  slopes  continue  down  under  the 
water.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  a large 
plain,  with  an  average  depth  of  2,000  feet. 
Its  waters  appear  to  be  a deep  blue,  ex- 
cept when  reddened  by  the  glow  of  sun- 
set, or  when  black  under  storm  clouds. 
Painters  have  endeavored  to  reproduce 
this  blue,  but  their  efforts,  invariably 
regarded  as  exaggerations  by  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  lake,  really  fall  short 
of  conveying  the  correct  impression  of 
the  remarkable  deep-blue  color.  In  con- 
trast with  the  bright  yellowish  brown  of 
the  majestic  cliffs,  the  deep  blue  lake 
below  and  the  turquoise  sky  above  make 
one  of  the  most  attractive  natural 
pictures  known.  Crater  Lake  is  visited 
annually  by  thousands  of  tourists.  The 
season  opens  about  July  1st  and  is  ended 
about  September  1st,  being  limited  by 
the  snows.  The  Government  has  set 
aside  the  lake  and  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings as  a national  park,  and  has 
built  roads  which  reach  to  the  rim  of 


the  lake  where  a hotel  and  camping  facil- 
ities are  located.  Among  the  many 
remarkable  features  of  the  National  Park 
are  the  number  of  springs  on  the  high  rim 
and  slopes  of  the  mountains,  at  altitudes 
higher  than  the  surface  of  Crater  Lake. 
A growth  of  magnificent  pine  covers  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  park  area, 
which  contains  many  novel  scenic  feat- 
ures aside  from  Crater  Lake,  including 
the  Pinnacles,  and  other  queer-shaped 
rock  formations  southeast  of  Crater 
Lake;  Red  Cone  north  of  Crater  Lake 
being  one  of  the  most  perfect  small 
craters  in  existence,  and  Anna  Creek 
Canyon,  on  the  main  road  from  Klamath 
Falls  to  Crater  Lake,  a narrow  canyon 
with  walls  in  many  places  vertical. 
Crater  Lake  is  reached  either  from  the 
south  through  Klamath  County,  or  from 
the  west  up  the  Rogue  River  Valley  in 
Jackson  County.  Every  mile  of  either 
trip  is  replete  with  points  of  scenic 
interest. 

A score  of  other  lakes  in  Klamath 
County,  large  and  small,  have  notable 
scenic  charm.  Upper  Klamath  Lake, 
one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  Oregon,  is 
bordered  by  high  timbered  mountains, 
between  whose  peaks  may  be  caught 
occasional  glimpses  of  snow  - capped 
mountains  to  the  west;  the  rim  of  Crater 
Lake  and  high  Mt.  Thielson  to  the  north 
and  Yamsay  Mountain,  one  of  the  giants 
of  Central  Oregon,  to  the  northeast. 
The  waters  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake  are 
singularly  clear,  especially  close  to 
numerous  springs  and  the  mouths  of 
creeks,  which  flow  from  other  large 
springs  within  a few  miles  of  the  lake. 
These  clear  waters  are  practically  with- 
out color  and  small  objects  may  be  seen 
20  and  30  feet  below  at  the  bottom  of 
rivers  and  lake.  From  the  deck  of  steam- 
boats, which  traverse  the  lake,  may  be 
seen  hundreds  of  magnificent  trout  in 
the  clear  waters.  Pelican  and  cormorant 
abound.  The  pelican  is  one  of  the  state- 
liest birds,  and  as  it  is  not  permitted  to 
be  molested,  it  does  not  flee  when  boats 
approach.  Numerous  resort  hotels  and 
camping  places  are  scattered  around 
Upper  Klamath  Lake,  one  of  the  most 
noted  being  Harriman  Lodge,  selected 
by  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman  as  the  most 
delightful  place  in  all  America  for  his 
summer  vacation. 

Lower  Klamath  Lake  is  more  noted  for 
its  bird  life  than  Upper  Klamath  Lake. 
It  is  a National  Reserve  and  Breeding 
Ground  for  pelican,  swan,  crane,  cormo- 
rant and  other  rare  water-fowl.  Count- 
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less  smaller  lakes  high  up  in  the  mount- 
ains, such  as  Crescent  Lake,  Odell  Lake, 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  others  are  visited 
annually  by  hunters  and  campers.  Wil- 
liamson River,  Sprague  River  and 
Klamath  River  are  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque, especially  where  they  flow  through 
narrow  canyons.  Entirely  different  is 
Wood  River,  which  flows  through  the 
level  valley  around  Fort  Klamath.  It 
has  its  origin  in  large  springs  and  is  a 
refreshing  sight  when  one  travels  over 
spaces  of  level  country  and  suddenly 
comes  upon  a crystal  stream  30  to  40  feet 
broad  and  from  10  to  20  feet  deep.  From 
the  open  plains  in  the  county  are  viewed 
mountain  landscapes  including  ranges  of 
snow-capped  peaks,  chief  of  which  is  Mt. 
Shasta,  in  California,  to  the  south. 
Close  to  Klamath  County  are  the  Modoc 
lava  beds,  where  the  Modoc  Indians 
held  United  States  troops  at  bay  during 
the  Modoc-Klamath  war  in  the  early  70’s. 
Klamath  County  is  historic  in  Indian 
warfare.  Remnants  of  the  Modoc, 
Rogue  and  Klamath  tribes  were  placed 
in  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation, 
which  today  is  dotted  with  hundreds  of 
their  farms;  many  of  these  Indians  are 
industrious  farmers  and  stock  raisers. 
The  tourist  finds  their  abilities  inter- 
esting and  buys  the  baskets  and  mats 
woven  by  their  women.  Near  the  town 
of  Fort  Klamath  are  the  ruins  of  the  old 
historic  fort  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
burial  places  of  the  Indian  chiefs  who 
were  executed  there. 

Big  game,  bear,  deer,  cougar  and  wild 
cat,  are  found  in  all  the  higher  mountains 
of  the  county;  many  of  these  mountains 
have  scarcely  been  penetrated  except  by 
hunters.  Duck  and  goose  hunting  in 
season  is  fine  throughout  the  various 
large  marshes  of  the  county.  Klamath 
County  is  the  hunting  ground  for  hun- 
dreds of  wealthy  Californians,  who  come 
north  every  year.  One  of  the  finest  hotels 
of  the  state  is  located  at  Klamath  Falls, 
which  is  the  outfitting  place  for  hunting 
and  camping  expeditions. 

Climate. — There  are  several  distinctly 
different  climates  in  Klamath  County. 
In  the  basins,  where  the  altitude  is  4,100 
to  4,200  feet,  the  average  rainfall  is  12  to 
14  inches  and  the  growing  season  is  of 
sufficient  duration  to  permit  raising  of 
alfalfa  and  hardy  vegetables.  In  the 
more  favored  seasons  the  tenderer  fruits 
and  vegetables  yield  well.  In  most  parts 
of  the  Klamath  basins,  with  proper  care, 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  depended 
upon  for  good  returns,  although  there  is 


always  danger  from  summer  frosts. 
Some  of  the  best  gardens  in  the  state, 
both  as  to  variety  and  perfection  of 
product,  are  found  in  these  basins,  dem- 
onstrating that  though  the  climate  is 
sometimes  frosty  in  summer  nights, 
proper  methods  of  cultivation  will  bring 
good  returns.  Summer  days  in  these 
basins  are  hot  and  clear,  abundantly 
supplying  the  necessary  sunshine  and 
warmth  for  plant  growth.  Winters  are 
about  as  cold  as  in  southern  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  Snow  lies  on  the  ground  for 
days  at  a time,  though  there  are  often 
weeks  during  which  there  is  no  snow. 
The  air  is  clear  and  bracing.  The 
average  daily  minimum  temperature, 
January,  21  degrees  above  zero; 
average  daily  maximum,  July,  87  de- 
grees; average  daily  minimum,  July,  49 
degrees;  average  daily  range,  July,  38 
degrees.  The  cool  summer  nights  have 
the  advantage  of  being  refreshing  after 
clear,  warm  days.  In  the  basins  whose 
altitudes  are  4,300  to  4,700  feet,  the 
rainfall  is  13  to  20  inches,  being  more 
than  in  the  lower  altitudes.  There  is 
some  liability  of  summer  frosts,  but 
even  at  those  higher  altitudes  proper 
methods  of  soil  cultivation  have  resulted 
in  growing  tender  vegetables.  Hardier 
varieties  of  vegetables  are  cultivated 
with  success,  as  are  hay  and  grains.  ..In 
the  mountains  the  rainfall  is  from  15  to 
40  inches,  and  winter  snows  are  heavy, 
so  heavy  that  the  camping  season  in  the 
highest  mountains  is  limited  to  a few 
weeks  in  summer.  Scattered  through 
the  mountain  country  are  numerous 
small  valleys,  each  of  which  has  a 
special  climate  of  its  own.  In  some  of 
these  valleys  the  rainfall  is  18  to  25 
inches,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  topo- 
graphical conditions,  there  is  sometimes 
almost  complete  exemption  from  summer 
frosts,  thus  making  possible  cultivation 
of  orchards  and  gardens.  In  general,  the 
climatic  conditions  in  Klamath  County 
make  it  good  for  stock  raising,  dairying, 
hay  and  grain,  potatoes  and  other  hardy 
Vegetables,  while  only  in  exceptional 

E laces  can  tender  vegetables  and  fruits 
e grown  commercially.  The  clear  sun- 
shiny days  and  cool  nights  make  living 
conditions  exceedingly  pleasant. 

Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Copies 
upon  Request. — Bonanza  Bulletin,  Bo- 
nanza; Daily  and  Weekly  Herald,  Weekly 
Klamath  Republican,  Daily  Northwest- 
ern, Klamath  Falls;  Weekly  Record, 
Merrill. 

For  Information,  Address — Klamath 
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Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Crescent 
Commercial  Club;  Wood  River  Chamber 
tof  Commerce,  Fort  Klamath. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Algoma — Altitude  4,100  feet.  Popula- 
tion 225.  On  Upper  Klamath  Lake  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Logging  and 
lumbering.  Graded  public  school. 

Beatty — Altitude  5,000  feet.  Within 
boundaries  of  Klamath  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Stock  raising.  Soil  is  rich  and 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  grain,  hay, 
alfalfa  and  potatoes.  Two  Indian  day 
schools.  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Trout  fishing  and  duck  and  goose  hunting. 

Bly — Population  30.  On  Sprague  River, 
54  miles  northeast  of  Klamath  Falls, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Live  stock. 
Graded  public  school. 

Bonanza — Altitude  4,100  feet.  Popu- 
lation 400.  Nearest  railroad  point  Klam- 
ath Falls,  25  miles  west.  Distributing 
center  for  large  agricultural  district. 
Farming,  dairying  and  stock  raising.  Is 
in  center  of  large  irrigated  district. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Baptist 
and  Methodist  churches.  I.  O.  O.  F. 
lodge.  Privately  owned  electric  lighting 
plant.  Trout  fishing.  Deer,  grouse, 
duck  and  goose  hunting.  Bank:  capital 
and  surplus,  $22,000;  deposits,  $58,000. 

Chiloquin — Altitude  4, 184  feet.  With- 
in boundaries  of  Klamath  Indian  Reser- 
vation. At  forks  of  Williamson  and 
Sprague  rivers.  On  Klamath  Falls 
Branch  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Two 
saw  mills  in  vicinity.  Live  stock. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  cattle  principal 
products.  Indian  school. 

Crater  Lake — Altitude  7,976  feet. 
Summer  camp  on  rim  of  Crater  Lake, 
which  was  discovered  by  John  Hillman 
and  party  June  12,  1853;  water  surface, 
6,177  feet  above  sea  level;  lake  2,200 
feet  deep,  entirely  surrounded  by  crater 
walls  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  high. 
A National  Park  1334  x 1834  miles  was 
created  around  the  lake  May  22, 
1902.  Thousands  of  tourists  visit  this 
natural  wonder  annually.  Abundantly 
stocked  with  rainbow  trout.  Sixty-two 
miles  north  of  Klamath  Falls;  22  miles 
north  of  Fort  Klamath.  Daily  auto  stage 
throughout  season,  usually  from  July  1st 
to  September  1st,  depending  upon  the 
snow. 

Crescent — Population  75.  On  Des- 
chutes River  53  miles  south  of  Bend, 
Crook  County,  nearest  railroad  point. 
The  most  northern  town  in  Klamath 
County.  Agricultural  development  in 


progress.  Graded  public  school.  Com- 
mercial Club. 

Crystal — Altitude  4,160  feet.  Popula- 
tion 30.  Reached  by  steamboats  from 
Upper  Klamath  Lake  via  Crystal  Creek. 
Large  logging  operations.  Farming, 
dairying  and  stock  raising.  Public  school 
and  library. 

Dairy — Population  120.  Twenty  miles 
east  of  Klamath  Falls,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Stage  to  Klamath  Falls  and 
Lakeview  with  daily  mail.  Center  of 
extensive  irrigation  district.  Graded 
public  school.  Baptist  Church. 

Fort  Klamath— Altitude  4,200  feet. 
Population  200.  On  Wood  River,  10  miles 
northwest  of  Chiloquin,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Trading  center  of  Wood  River 
Valley.  Live  stock  and  general  farming. 
Creamery.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Hildebrand— Altitude  4,090  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 64.  Twenty-seven  miles  north- 
east of  Klamath  Falls,  nearest  railroad 
cjnt.  Two  irrigation  projects  in  neigh- 
orhood,  one  complete  and  the  other 
under  construction.  Farming  and  stock 
raising.  Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  potatoes. 
Graded  public  school.  K.  O.  T.  M.  lodge. 

Keno — On  Klamath  River  12  miles 
southwest  of  Klamath  Falls,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Daily  mail,  stage  and 
boat  connection  from  Klamath  Falls. 
Graded  public  school.  Lumbering  and 
farming. 

Klamath  Agency — Altitude  4,140  feet. 
Population  45.  An  Indian  agency  on  Up- 
per Klamath  Lake,  5 miles  from  Chilo- 
quin, nearest  railroad  point.  Stock 
raising,  lumber  and  grain.  Government 
sawmill  and  Indian  school.  Electric 
light,  sewer  system  and  water  works 
owned  by  Government. 

Klamath  Falls — (County  seat) — Alti- 
tude 4,100  feet.  Population  4,200.  Situ- 
ated at  Klamath  Falls,  on  Link  River, 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Klamath 
Lakes,  and  on  Lake  Ewauna;  on  Klamath 
Falls  branch,  Southern  Pacific.  Is  prin- 
cipal railroad  point  and  distributive 
center  for  all  of  the  country  embraced 
in  the  Klamath  Basin.  This  includes 
an  immense  area  of  rich  agricultural 
land,  of  which  between  150,000  and 

180.000  acres  are  irrigable  and  about 

50.000  acres  are  of  the  marsh  type,  subject 
to  reclamation  by  drainage.  The  remain- 
der is  uplands  of  basaltic  or  lava  type. 
Stock  raising,  farming  and  dairying. 
Sheep  and  wool.  $160,000  court  house. 
Paved  streets.  Two  daily  and  two  weekly 
papers.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Fraternal 
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organizations.  Several  hot  springs  in  and 
near  the  town  limits.  Outfitting  head- 
quarters for  Crater  Lake,  65  miles  north- 
reached  by  steamboat  and  auto  stage. 
High  and  graded  public  schools.  Bap- 
tist, Catholic,  Christian,  Christian 
Science,  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  churches.  Waterpower 
of  falls  is  used  by  large  electric  power 
plant.  Privately  owned  electric  lighting 
and  water  works  system.  Two  banks: 
capital  and  surplus,  $186,000,  deposits, 
$1,031,000. 

Langells  Valley— Population  30.  On 
Lost  River,  36  miles  southeast  of  Klam- 
ath Falls,  nearest  railroad  point.  Stage 
to  Bonanza,  20  miles  northwest,  daily. 
Irrigation,  general  farming  and  live  stock 
raising.  Graded  public  school. 

Lorella — Altitude  4,100  feet.  On  Lost 
River,  in  the  rich  Langell  Valley,  35 
miles  east  of  Klamath  Falls,  nearest 
railroad  and  shipping  point.  Dairying 
and  stock  raising.  Farm  crops  are  hay, 
grain,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley  and 
meadow  grass.  Graded  public  school. 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  Baptist 
churches.  Sawmill. 

Malin — Bohemian  settlement  32  miles 
southeast  of  Klamath  Falls,  nearest 
railroad  point;  12  miles  east  of  Merrill 
with  daily  stage.  Lumbering,  irrigation 
farming  and  live  stock.  Graded  public 
school. 

Merrill — Altitude  4,100  feet.  Popula- 
tion 400.  On  Lost  River  20  miles  south- 
east of  Klamath  Falls,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Agriculture,  dairying  and  stock 
raising.  Wheat  and  potatoes  are  grown 
extensively  on  upland  dry  farms.  Center 
Klamath  Irrigation  Project;  30,000 
acres  now  under  irrigation.  Electric 
lighting  system  and  telephone  company 
privately  owned.  Flour  mill.  Weekly 
paper.  Historic  Modoc  lava  beds  located 
10  miles  south  of  here  and  can  be  reached 
by  auto  road  to  within  5 miles  of  i ce  caves. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Catho- 
lic, Christian  Science,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  Grange. 
Women's  Library.  I.  O.  O.  F.  and 


Rebekah  lodges.  Bank:  capital  and  sur- 
plus $26,000;  deposits  $58,000. 

Midland — On  Klamath  River;  on 
Southern  Pacific  Railway.  Farming  and 
livestock.  Graded  public  school. 

_ Olene — Altitude  4,100  feet.  Popula- 
tion 40.  On  Lost  River,  9 miles  east  of 
Klamath  Falls,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Hay,  grain,  fruit,  potatoes,  alfalfa, 
vegetables  and  live  stock.  Electric  light 
system.  Fishing  and  hunting.  On  auto- 
mobile road  to  Klamath  Falls  and 
Lakeview,  Lake  County.  Hot  springs. 
Graded  public  school.  Baptist  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches.  Literary 
Club. 

Pelican — Station  on  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  op- 
posite Pelican  Bay. 

Pokegama — Terminus  of  logging  rail- 
road, connecting  with  Southern  Pacific 
at  Thrall,  California.  Sawmill.  Graded 
public  school. 

Royston — Logging  camp  48  miles  east 
of  Klamath  Falls,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Sawmill. 

Tule  Lake — Near  Tule  Lake,  33  miles 
southeast  of  Klamath  Falls,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  Lumbering,  farming  and 
livestock. 

White  Lake — On  Lower  Klamath  Lake, 
20  miles  southeast  of  Klamath  Falls, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Graded  public 
school. 

Worden — Altitude  4,100  feet.  Popula- 
tion 75.  On  Klamath  Falls  branch  of 
Southern  Pacific.  Near  Government 
Game  Preserve  and  Bird  Island,'  breed- 
ing grounds  for  pelican,  goose  and  duck. 
Farming,  fruit  growing  and  live  stock. 
Sawmill.  Graded  public  school. 

Yainax — Population  25.  Within  bound- 
aries of  Klamath  Indian  Reservation  on 
Sprague  River,  42  miles  northeast  of 
Klamath  Falls,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Livestock  and  general  farming. 

Other  post  offices  and  settlements  in 
the  county  are:  Ady,  Harriman  Lodge, 
Idlerest,  Kirk,  Parker,  Spencer,  Swan 
and  Y onna. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Lake  County  was  given  its  name 
because  of  the  large  number  of  lakes 
within  its  borders.  All  of  these  lakes 
are  the  remains  of  a once  larger  lake, 
which  at  one  time  covered  neariy  half 
the  county’s  area.  Every  one  of  these 


lakes  is  without  surface  outlet,  although 
there  are  instances  when,  at  high  water, 
one  lake  has  overflowed  into  another, 
and  twice  during  the  last  fifty  years 
Goose  Lake  overflowed  into  the  Pitt 
River  in  California.  All  the  lakes  vary 
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in  size  from  year  to  year,  depending 
upon  rainfall.  In  some  exceptionally 
dry-seasons  several  of  the  lakes  have 
dwindled  into  swamps  and  a consider- 
able part  of  their  area  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  All  of  Lake  County 
is  above  4,100  feet  level,  the  county  being 
part  of  the  great  Central  Oregon  Basin. 
There  are  numerous  plateaus  which 
gradually  rise  to  an  altitude  of  from 

6,000  to  7,000  feet  and  terminate  abruptly 
in  rim  rock,  their  precipitous  faces  often 
being  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level 
land  below.  Traversing  some  of  these 
plateaus  are  important  mountain  ranges, 
individual  peaks  attaining  an  altitude  of 

6.000  to  over  8,000  feet.  Some  of  the 
high  plateaus  and  nearly  all  the  higher 
mountains  are  heavily  timbered.  Several 
of  the  important  valleys  of  Lake  County 
are  between  these  plateau  rims,  the 
valleys  being  level  for  from  3 to  10  miles 
across,  and  confined  by  high  palisades 
or  rims,  rising  from  1,000  to  frequently 
as  high  as  3,000  feet.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  are  a series  of  large 
valleys  nearly  level  from  4,200  to  4,400 
feet  altitude,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
isolated  buttes,  crossed  by  a few  narrow 
ridges  and  surrounded  by  the  rim  rock 
of  higher  plateaus.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  the  open  valleys  are  from 
4,600  to  4,800  feet  in  elevation,  enclosed 
by  rim  rock  or  steep  mountains.  All  the 
lakes  are  brackish  and  several  are  sur- 
rounded by  considerable  areas  of  soda 
deposits. 

Area — 7,920  square  miles,  larger  than 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  state  of  Massachusetts;  larger 
than  the  Kingdom  of  Wurttemburg. 
Of  this  area  one-fifth  is  in  National 
Forest'  and  one-half  in  unappropriated 
public  lands;  the  latter  contains  some  of 
the  best  homestead  lands  remaining  in 
the  United  States — level,  open  and  easily 
subdued.  The  lands  are  regarded  as 
desirable  for  homestead  at  an  altitude 
of  from  4,100  feet  to  4,300  feet,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  and  up  to 

5.000  feet  in  a few  of  the  southern  local- 
ities. On  the  highest  plateaus  the  publio 
lands,  as  a rule,  are  rocky  and  suitable 
only  f.or  grazing.  Only  a little  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  county’s  area  is  deeded  land; 
this  includes  about  175,000  acres  of  culti- 
vated land,  much  of  it  hay  lands  in  live- 
stock ranches.  These  lands  are,  as  a 
rule,  under  irrigation,  growing  alfalfa 
and  wild  hay  for  winter  feed.  The 
ranches  are  near  the  lakes  in  the  open 
basins,  or  along  creeks  and  rivers  in  the 


mountains.  Some  of  the  ranches  are  at 
an  altitude  of  5,500  feet  to  6,000  feet  in 
sheltered  places,  where  excellent  crops 
of  hay  are  grown  and  where  water  is 
abundant.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
one-fourth  of  the  county’s  area,  or  about 

1,400,000  acres,  is  susceptible  of  ultimate 
cultivation;  a considerable  part  of  this 
land  is  still  unappropriated  public  land. 
Upon  most  of  it  dry  farming  methods 
must  be  practiced. 

jANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 

In  Indian  Reserve. . . . 91,515 

In  National  Forests. . 990,648 

Public  Lands  open  to 

entry 2,459,373 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 346,439 

Carey  Act  Lands 12,037 

Carey  Act  Lands 

(pending) 49,682 

State  School  Lands. . . 100,920 

4,050,614 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns ....  640 

Cultivated 179,135 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable) ....  375,000 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  232,648 

N on-tillable 230,594 

Railroad  Right  of  Way  169 

1,018,186 


Total  area 5,068,800 

Rank  of  County — First  in  green  grain, 
first  in  wild  hay,  third  in  area,  fifth  in  hay 
and  forage,  third  in  irrigation,  third  in 
area  of  unappropriated  public  lands. 

Population — 5,113,  or  0.7  of  a person 
to  the  square  mile;  74%  American  born. 
Of  the  foreign  born  12%  is  Irish  and  the 
remainder  principally  Canadian,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Scotch  and  Norwegian. 
County  Seat — Lakeview. 
Transportation — 13.91  miles  of  rail- 
road. Lakeview,  in  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  county,  is  the  northern  termi- 
nus of  the  Nevada-California-Oregon 
Railroad,  which  connects  with  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  at  Reno,  Nevada, 
and  is  the  sole  direct  railway  outlet  for 
Lake  County’s  products  at  present.  By 
stage  and  auto  to  Klamath  Falls,  Klam- 
ath County,  on  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  to  Bend,  Crook  County,  on 
Oregon  Trunk  and  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  & Navigation  Co.  Railroads. 
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Water — Numerous  small  streams  fur- 
nish ample  supply  of  pure  water  for  irri- 
gation and  power;  Goose,  Abert,  Summer, 
Warner  and  Silver  Lakes  are  extensive 
i bodies,  having  no  surface  outlet  and 
being  mineralized.  Ground  water  from 
10  to  70  feet  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 

Industries — Stock  raising,  farming, 
dairying,  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Lumbering. 

Timber — About  10,000,000,000  feet  of 
'standing  merchantable  timber,  nearly 
jail  yellow  pine,  but  containing  a little 
fir  and  tamarack.  Of  this  4,555,598,000 
I feet  are  in  National  Forest  and  over 
15,000,000,000  feet  under  private  owner- 
i ship.  There  is  considerable  juniper 
available  for  fence  posts  and  fuel;  also 
mountain  mahogany,  valuable  for  fuel. 
The  open,  level  country  is  covered  with 
sage  brush. 

Minerals — Infusorial  earth,  opals, 
soda,  borax,  nitre,  potash  and  gold. 
Warner,  Abert  and  Summer  Lakes  are 
, saliferous  in  character  and  the  State  has 
| entered  into  contract  with  private 
arties  for  development  of  salt  and 
orax  industries.  Soda  deposit  99% 
pure  at  Alkali  Lake. 

Soils — Disintegrated  lava  and  volcanic 
ash;  alluvial  loam,  clay  loam,  sandy 
loam;  many  alkali  spots.  Rich  in  potash 
and  lime.  Naturally  adapted  in  pro- 
tected localities  to  the  growing  of  grapes, 
hemp,  hops,  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Alfalfa,  hay  and  grains  do  well.  Yields 
greatly  increased  by  irrigation.  Num- 
i her  of  acres  necessary  to  provide  com- 
| fortable  living  and  yield  reasonable 
i income  to  average  size  family  (4  or  5 
I persons):  Under  irrigation,  20  to  80 
; acres;  dry  farming,  160  to  320  acres; 
diversified  farming  80  to  160  acres. 

Irrigable  Lands — Area  segregated 
! under  Carey  Act  provisions,  104,000 
! acres;  under  private  projects,  70,000 
j acres.  Two  large  irrigation  segrega- 
tions approved  in  the  Chewaucan  and 
Summer  Lake  Valleys,  and  80%  of  the 
Goose  Lake  Valley  Private  Project  is 
now  completed.  Acreage  improved  and 
cultivated,  Carey  Act,  500  acres;  private 
60,000  acres.  Average  cost  of  water 
right  per  acre,  $30.  Average  cost  of 
clearing  land  per  acre,  $5.  Good  well 
water  can  be  obtained  from  10  to  70  feet. 

Average  Land  Values — Improved 
lands  sell  from  $25  to  $75  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  location;  unimproved,  $20  to  $50. 
Irrigated  lands  under  irrigation  project, 
without  water  right:  Cultivated,  per 


acre,  $25;  uncultivated,  $20.  Dry  farm- 
ing lands,  $20  per  acre.  Grazing  lands,  $5 
per  acre. 

Public  Schools — School  census  1,521; 
1 city  and  2 district  high  schools. 
Amount  expended  for  school  purposes, 
1913,  $63,796.30;  amount  levied  for  school 
purposes,  1914,  General  Tax,  $26,790.20; 
Special  Tax,  $21,526.52. 

Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $9,492,238.84 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 109,433.62 


Total $9,601,772.46 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School),  1913, 
14.6  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles 
2,000;  partly  improved  with  rock  or 
gravel,  or  graded.  Amount  expended 
upon  roads  (yearly)  $30,000. 

COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 

Av.  Yield  Average 
per  acre  price 

Wheat 24  bu.  $1.00  bu. 

Oats 28  bu.  ,90bu. 

Barley 35  bu.  .75  bu. 

Alfalfa  (irrigated) ....  4 tons  8.00  ton 
Other  hays  (irrigated)  2 tons  6.00  ton 

Potatoes 200  bu.  .50  bu. 

Dairy  cattle,  No.  in  county, 

4,000,  per  head $75.00  to  $100 

Cattle,  average  for  fat  stock. . .6%  lb. 

Hogs,  average  for  fat  stock. . . .09  lb. 

Sheep,  average  for  good  stock 

per  head 4.50 

Horses,  1,500-1,600  lbs.,  per 

head $175.00  to  200.00 

Horses,  1,200-1,400  lbs.,  per 

head 150.00 

Horses,  1,000-1,100  lbs.,  per 
head 75.00  to  100.00 


Chickens,  average  for  best 


stock 

.15 

lb. 

Butter,  yearly  average 

.35 

lb. 

Eggs,  yearly  average 

.30 

doz. 

Cherries,  yearly  average 

.05 

lb. 

Prunes,  yearly  average 

.05 

lb. 

Peaches,  yearly  average 

1.50 

box 

Apricots,  yearly  average 

1.50 

box 

Pears,  yearly  average 

1.50 

box 

Apples,  yearly  average 

1.50 

box 

Wool  (wt.  average  fleece  7 lbs.) 

.13%  lb. 

Total  Product  Value 
Wool,  lbs 1,500,000  $206,250.00 
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LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY. 

(Assessment  Roll) 

Number  Value 

Horses,  Mules 6,749  $204,280 

Cattle  (all  kinds).  . . 31,126  934,310 

Sheep 141,230  422,190 

Hogs 765  4,605 

Total  value $1,565,385 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage, 
skilled  labor,  $3.50  to  $8.00;  unskilled, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  farm  labor  $35.00  to  $50.00 
per  month  with  board.  Farm  labor  dur- 
ing harvest  season,  $2.00  per  day  with 
board.  Sheep  and  cattle  herders,  $35.00 
to  $50.00  per  month,  including  board; 
miners,  $5.00  a day. 

Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used  and 
costs  from  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  cord.  Juni- 
per and  sage  brush  in  homestead  country. 
Coal  $13.00  per  ton  at  Lakeview. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — Lake  County 
is  a region  of  scenic  curiosities;  the 
gigantic  rims  rise  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  level  plains  and  are  impressive,  but 
doubly  so  is  the  view  from  the  tops  of 
the  rims,  looking  straight  down  on  the 
blue  lakes,  the  hay  fields  and  the  vast 
soda  deposits.  From  above,  the  latter 
look  like  a veritable  inferno,  the  yellow 
incrustations  being  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  gleaming  white  of  exposed  soda 
deposits  and  the  intense  blue  of  the  lakes. 
Lieutenant  John  C.  Fremont,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  entered  what  is  now  Lake 
County  from  the  west,  gradually  ascend- 
ing a high  timbered  plateau  amid  deep 
snows  and  the  howling  winter  winds. 
At  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet  the  prospect 
suddenly  opened,  and  he  and  his  small 
party  reached  the  rim  from  which  a 
scene  of  marvelous  beauty  was  unfolded; 
the  rim  he  named  Winter  Ridge  and  the 
blue  lake  directly  below  him  he  called 
Summer  Lake,  because  of  the  green 
verdure  along  its  western  bank  close  to 
the  rim.  Descending  3,000  feet  to  the 
lake  he  found  warm  springs,  green  grasses 
and  trees  and  a mild  temperature  in 
December.  Near  where  he  descended 
and  flowing  from  under  the  great  rim  are 
the  Anna  River  springs — a cluster  of 
springs — the  largest  of  which  flows  from 
an  aperture  nearly  200  feet  across,  being 
the  largest  spring  in  the  state  of  Oregon 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  This 
spring  water  feels  warm  to  the  touch  and 
forms  the  Anna  River  which  winds 
through  the  plains  at  the  north  end  of 
Summer  Lake  and  enters  the  lake.  Fos- 
silized remains  of  the  three-toed  horse, 
the  mammoth  mastodon  and  other 


numerous  remains  of  the  early  geological! 
periods  are  found  in  the  vast  plains  that 
once  were  lake  beds.  Also  remains  of 
the  ancient  Indian  civilization.  In  thei 
heavy  forests  of  the  mountain  ranges  are: 
found  bear,  deer,  cougar  and  wildcat; 
also  excellent  fishing  streams.  Hundreds 
of  hunters  go  from  California  and  Nevada 
every  year  to  Lake  County  for  big  game 
and  fine  fishing.  In  Warner  Lake,  Goose 
Lake  and  a few  other  lakes  are  found! 
pelican,  swan  and  other  rare  fowl.  Goose' 
and  duck  hunting  is  splendid  in  the 
marshes.  Steamboats  and  launches  pljr. 
Goose  Lake,  altitude  4,700  feet,  said  to' 
be  the  highest  navigated  lake  in  the 
United  States.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
railroad  considerable  freight  was  carried 
in  the  steamboats  on  Goose  Lake.  There 
are  many  resorts  along  its  banks.  The 
buttes  in  the  open  country  in  the  north 
of  the  county  are,  many  of  them,  exceed-: 
ingly  rough  and  picturesque,  their  rock 
formations  being  fantastic  and  massive. 
One  of  the  best  known  landmarks  is  an 
ancient  crater,  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  plains,  called  Fort  Rock; 
the  steep  walls  of  the  crater  are  so  nearly 
perfect  as  to  give  this  giant  eminence 
the  aspect  and  character  of  a great  forti- 
fication. The  homesteaders  who  settled  J 
near  this  crater  named  their  town  after 
Fort  Rock.  Two  buttes  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  county  are  called  Glass  i 
Buttes,  as  the  molten  volcanic  rock  of 
which  they  are  composed  has  the  brittle 
and  semi-transparent  character  of  jet- 
black  glass. 

Climate — There  are  three  distinct 
climates  in  Lake  County.  The  most 
remarkable  is  the  mild  climate  between 
the  rim  rock  and  the  lakes,  especially 
Summer  Lake,  Goose  Lake  and  Warner 
Lake.  Atmospheric  friction  caused  by 
the  quick  drop  of  air  currents  from  these 
vertical  precipices  is  ascribed  as  the 
cause  of  this  mild  climate  at  altitudes  of 
4,100  to  4,800  feet.  So  mild  is  it  in  places 
between  the  lakes  and  the  rims  that" 
apricots,  peaches  and  tender  garden 
vegetables,  as  well  as  fancy  varieties 
of  apples,  are  cultivated  successfully. 
These  narrow  strips  were  settled  bj 
pioneers  in  the  70fs,  and  in  their  old 
livestock  ranches  are  found  beautiful 
and  productive  orchards  and  garden 
Another  climate  is  that  of  the  opc 
plains.  There  hay  is  raised  under  irr 
gation,  and  where  water  is  not  plentifu 
dry  farming  methods  are  practice  ’ 
None  but  the  hardiest  grains  and  vege- 
tables are  grown  successfully  in  most 
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e open  country,  as  summer  nights  are 
Id,  sometimes  frosty,  and  tender  vege- 
bles  seldom  survive  the  season.  Home- 
caders  ignorant  of  climatic  conditions 
,ve  made  many  mistakes  in  the  open 
untry,  principally  in  planting  such 
iirieties  of  hay  or  grain  as  are  not 
climated;  also  in  sowing  too  much 
ed,  thereby  using  up  the  moisture 
lickly.  Where  the  right  varieties  are 
anted  and  the  right  methods  of  culti- 
ition  employed,  excellent  crops  of  rye 
ly,  grains  and  some  hardy  vegetables 
e secured.  Another  climate  is  that  of 
ie  high  plateaus  and  mountains.  These 
e wind-swept  and  bitter  cold  in  winter, 
id  so  subject  to  frost  in  summer  that 
lly  in  sheltered  nooks  can  the  soil  be 
iltivated  profitably.  The  rainfall  is  8 
> 10  inches  annually  on  an  average  in  the 
>en  plains.  This  is  insufficient  to  grow 
ops  by  ordinary  methods  of  cultiva- 
on,  but  when  the  moisture  is  properly 
inserved  by  scientific  dry  farming 
ethods,  from  10  to  18  bushels  of  wheat 
•e  cropped.  Close  to  and  in  the  mount- 
ns  the  rainfall  is  18  to  20  inches  annu- 

Iy.  At  Lakeview,  which  is  close  to  the 
juntains  and  near  Goose  Lake,  the 
nual  rainfall  averages  17  inches,  of 
lich  7 inches  fall  in  winter,  5 inches  in 
ring,  \x/%  inches  in  summer  and  3J4 
:hes  in  autumn.  Snow  is  heavy  in  the 
ountains.  In  the  open  plains  snow 
mains  on  the  ground  several  weeks 
jt  a time.  In  a few  favored  spots  be- 
ween  rim  rock  and  lake  snow  seldom 
emains  on  the  ground  longer  than  a few 
iays  at  a time.  The  entire  year  is  clear 
nd  sunshiny.  Summer  afternoons  are 
[ot,  but  summer  nights  are  cool.  Aver- 
|ge  daily  minimum  temperature,  Janu- 
Iry,  at  Lakeview,  16  degrees  above  zero, 
iverage  daily  maximum,  July,  87  de- 
crees; average  daily  minimum,  July,  46 
degrees;  average  daily  range,  July,  40 
legrees.  In  the  open  country  and  in  the 
oountains  the  average  daily  maximum 
or  July  is  about  the  same  as  Lakeview, 
vhile  the  average  daily  minimum  is 
Lout,  40  degrees;  average  daily  range 
ibout  45  degrees. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Lake  County 
fair  held  annually  at  Lakeview. 

Newspapers  will  Send  Sample  Copies 
lpon  Request— Ft.  Rock  Times,  Ft. 
iock;  Lakeview  Herald,  and  Lake  County 
Lxaminer,  Lakeview;  Chewaucan  Pres3, 
Paisley;  Silver  Lake  Leader,  Silver 
bake. 

For  Information  Address — Fremont 
Commercial  Club;  New  Pine  Creek  Com- 


mercial Club;  Lakeview  Commercial 
Club;  Paisley  Commercial  Club;  Silver 
Lake  Commercial  Club;  View  Point 
Homesteaders’  Association. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Arrow — Altitude  4,350  feet.  In  home- 
stead country,  northeast  of  Silver  Lake. 
95  miles  southeast  of  Bend,  Crook 
County,  nearest  railroad  point.  Stock 
raising,  hay,  grain. 

Embody — Altitude  4,700  feet.  Post 
office  16  miles  northwest  of  Silver  Lake; 
stage  to  Silver  Lake.  Two  saw  mills. 

Fleetwood — Altitude  4,330  feet.  In 
homestead  country,  Cougar  Valley, 
north  part  of  county.  Bend,  Crook 
County,  nearest  railroad  point.  Suited 
for  general  farming  and  stock  raising. 
Rye,  wheat,  barley  and  potatoes.  Graded 
public  school.  Religious  services  and 
Sunday  School  held  in  school  building. 
Social  Club. 

Fort  Rock— Altitude  4,400  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 60.  Center  of  Fort  Rock  Valley, 
homestead  country.  Nearest  railroad 
point,  Bend,  Crook  County.  Old  road, 
75  miles;  new  road,  when  completed,  53 
miles.  Daily  stage  and  auto.  General 
farming  and  stock  raising.  Country 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  grain  and  root 
crops.  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Graded  public  school.  Extinct  volcano 
known  as  Fort  Rock  is  natural  fort,  chief 
landmark  of  country,  the  walls  being 
about  400  feet  high.  Weekly  paper. 

Fremont — Population,  30.  Bend, 
Crook  County,  is  nearest  railroad  point. 
Homestead  country.  Dairying,  hog 
raising  and  general  farming.  Cheese 
factory.  Graded  public  school.  Union 
church  and  Sunday  School.  Commercial 
Club. 

Lakeview — (County  seat) — Altitude 
4,800  feet.  Population  1,500.  Near  head 
of  Goose  Lake.  Is  terminus  of  Nevada- 
California-Oregon  Railroad,  which  con- 
nects with  the  main  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads  at 
Reno,  Nevada,  and  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Doyle,  California.  In  heart 
of  Goose  Lake  Valley,  fertile  agricultural 
section.  General  farming,  cattle  and 
sheep  raising,  wool  and  lumbering. 
Municipal  water  works  system.  Electric 
lighting  plant  privately  owned.  Ship- 
ping and  distributing  center  for  large 
agricultural  and  timbered  region.  Well 
lighted,  modern  improved  streets,  side- 
walks, sewerage  system.  Planing  mill. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  One 
private  (Catholic)  school.  Baptist, 
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Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Pres- 
byterian churches.  Commercial  Club. 
Fraternal  organizations.  Two  weekly 
papers.  Three  banks:  capital  and  sur- 
plus $409,000;  deposits  $700,000. 

New  Pine  Creek — Altitude  4,800  feet. 
Population,  300.  On  the  Nevada-Cali- 
fornia-Oregon  Railroad,  at  California 
state  line,  near  Goose  Lake,  15  miles 
south  of  Lake  view.  Farming,  dairying 
and  live  stock.  Fruit,  alfalfa,  barley, 
potatoes,  cattle  and  sheep.  Flour  mill. 
Lumber  mill.  Street  lighting  system. 
Privately  owned  electric  light  and  water 
works.  Gold  prospects  8 miles  east. 
Graded  public  school.  Baptist,  Metho- 
dist and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  churches 
Commercial  Club. 

Paisley — Altitude  4,300  feet.  Popula* 
tion,  300.  On  Chewaucan  River,  35  miles 
northwest  of  Lakeview,  nearest  railroad 
point.  In  heart  of  Chewaucan  and  Sum- 
mer Lake  Valleys,  where  irrigation  is 
extensively  practiced.  The  Chewaucan 
River  furnishes  abundant  water  for  irri- 
gation and  a wealth  of  undeveloped 
power.  Headquarters  for  Carey  Act 
Irrigation  project.  Country  surrounding 
is  adapted  to  dairying,  general  farming 
and  fruit  raising.  Large  body  of  timber 
adjacent,  principally  in  Forest  Reserve. 
Fishing  and  hunting.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Weekly  paper.  Bank:  capital 
and  surplus  $25,000;  deposits  $40,000. 
Commercial  Club. 

Plush — Altitude,  4,600  feet.  Popula- 
tion, 125.  On  Honey  Creek,  near  Warner 
Lake,  40  miles  northeast  of  Lakeview, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Important  stock 
country,  range  and  ranches.  One  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand  acres  Carey  Act 
segregation  in  vicinity.  Graded  public 
school. 

Silver  Lake — Altitude  4,476  feet.  Pop- 
ulation, 200.  Half  way  between  Bend, 
Crook  County,  and  Lakeview,  the  two 
nearest  railroad  connections.  On  Silver 
Creek.  Principal  trading  point  of  Cen- 
tral Lake  County.  Large  live  stock 
ranches;  hay  and  grain.  Dry  farming 


and  irrigation.  Some  swampy  lan 
requiring  reclamation  or  drainage.  Pj 
vately  owned  electric  light  plant.  F 
tensive  homestead  country  to  nort 
northeast  and  east.  High  and  grad< 
public  school.  Baptist  church.  I. 

O.  F.  lodge.  Weekly  paper.  No  ban 
good  opportunity  for  one.  Commerci 
Club. 

Stauffer — Altitude  4,400  feet, 
homestead  country,  northeast  part 
county.  Nearest  railroad  point  Ben 
Crook  Coimty,  95  miles.  General  fan 
ing,  stock  raising  and  poultry  raisin 
Graded  public  school. 

Summer  Lake — Post  office  on  Summ 
Lake,  65  miles  northwest  of  Lakeview 
County  seat;  stage  daily  to  Lakevie1 
Paisley,  Silver  Lake  and  Bend.  Sto( 
raising,  hay  and  grain  growing.  Fruit 
Flour  mill.  In  midst  of  artesian  be 
and  numerous  flows  have  been  re£ 
ized  at  depths  of  from  250  to  725  fee 
some  of  which  are  capable  of  irrigi 
ting  100  acres.  Graded  public  schoc 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Valley  Falls — Altitude  4,250  feet.  C 
Chewaucan  River,  near  Lake  Abert,  S 
miles  north  of  Lakeview.  Vast  timbere 
area  in  vicinity.  In  rich  agricultun 
territory.  Farming,  stock  raising,  pou 
try  and  fruit  raising.  Chief  crops  alfalf 
potatoes,  fruit,  small  garden  truck  an 
field  corn.  Good  fishing  and  huntin) 
Graded  public  school. 

Viewpoint — Altitude  4,400  feet;  i 
homestead  country,  Christmas  Lak 
Valley;  nearest  railroad  points,  Bend  an 
Lakeview.  Dry  farming  district.  Hay 
grain  and  vegetables.  Graded  publi 
school.  Homesteaders’  Association. 

Warner  Lake — Altitude  4,600  feet.  A 
south  end  of  Warner  Lake  Valley,  4 
miles  east  of  Lakeview,  nearest  railroa< 
point.  Cattle,  sheep  and  horse  raisin) 
fruit  growing  and  general  farming.  Irr 
gation.  Graded  public  school. 

Other  post  offices  and  settlements  ii 
the  county  are:  Adel,  Butte,  Butto 
Springs,  Connley,  Cliff,  Delaine  P.  O.J 
Lake,  Sink,  Vistillas,  and  Wendell. 


LANE  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Lane  County  is  a gigantic  forest  with 
an  area  of  open  country  in  its  center  in 
and  close  to  the  Upper  Willamette  Val- 
ley. This  county  contains  more  standing 
timber  than  any  other  county  of  the 
State,  and  the  quality  of  timber  is  sec- 


ond to  none,  many  of  the  trees  attainin 
a diameter  of  8 to  15  feet  and  being  fror 
200  to  300  feet  in  height,  often  from  10 
to  200  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  firs 
limb.  Its  eastern  border — the  Casca< 
Mountains — is  a range  the  lowest  passe 
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which  are  5,000  feet  elevation,  while 
e high  peaks  attain  an  altitude  of  from 
500  to  10,660  feet,  the  last  being  the 
svation  of  the  highest  of  the  Three 
sters,  three  celebrated  peaks.  Other 
aks  in  this  range  are,  Maiden  Peak, 
titude  9,200  feet;  Irish  Mt.,  altitude 
D00  feet;  Cow  Horn  Butte,  named  from 
e resemblance  of  its  sharp  pointed 
nnacle  to  a cow’s  horn,  altitude  7,440 
et.  The  Coast  Mountain  Range  bisects 
e central-western  portion  of  the  county 
om  north  to  south.  It  has  the  lowest 
iss  from  the  Willamette  Valley  to  the 
icific  Coast  region,  altitude  600  feet, 
le  higher  mountains  of  the  range  are 
om  2,000  to  3,500  feet  elevation.  Con- 
icting  the  Coast  Mountains  and  the 
ascade  Mountains,  along  the  southern 
mndary  of  the  county,  are  the  Cala- 
>oia  Mountains,  which  are  crossed  at 
i elevation  of  750  feet.  The  range 
■ows  higher  as  it  approaches  the  Cas- 
tde  Mountains  to  the  east,  its  highest 
;aks  being  over  6,000  feet  altitude. 
>urs  and  foothills  of  the  Cascade 
[ountains  cover  the  eastern  half  of  the 
>unty,  many  of  the  peaks  being  from 
000  to  6,000  feet  in  altitude.  Between 
le  summit  of  the  Coast  Range  and  the 
acific  Ocean  the  country  is  rough  and 
ountainous,  the  peaks  being  1,500  to 
000  feet  in  height.  There  are  a few 
)en  places  in  this  coast  country;  one  on 
le  Upper  Siuslaw,  the  Lorane  Valley 
id  several  open  bottoms  along  the 
ower  Siuslaw  and  near  the  lakes  and 
nail  streams  which  empty  directly  in 
) the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  central  part  of  the  county  is  the 
pper  Willamette  Valley.  Here  the 
■incipal  forks  of  the  Willamette  River 
ime  together  like  the  fingers  of  a hand, 
ach  finger  representing  open  country, 
nd  the  palm  of  the  hand  representing 
le  large  open  area  around  the  cities  of 
Eugene,  Springfield,  Coburg  and  Junction 
!ity.  From  this  hand  flows  the  main 
rtery,  the  broad  Willamette  River, 
ffiich  is  navigable  from  Eugene  to  its 
louth.  One  of  the  fingers  broadens  out 
ito  a considerable  extent  of  open 
ountry  around  the  city  of  Cottage 
»rove.  Part  of  the  open  Willamette 
''alley  in  Lane  County  is  level;  part  is 
lightly  rolling.  Before  the  white  man 
lame  this  section  was  prairie  dotted 
lere  and  there  with  gigantic  oak  trees, 
flow  it  is  mostly  under  cultivation, 
dthough  here  and  there  oak  and  fir 
>rush  has  grown  to  great  size  on  what 
ras  once  prairie.  Some  of  this  recent 


growth  has  attained  the  size  of  mei-- 
chantable  timber.  The  principal  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  county  is 
in  this  open  country,  although  dairying 
has  made  great  progress  in  the  river  and 
creek  bottoms  and  the  Coast  section.  The 
timber  industry  has  its  principal  devel- 
opment adjoining  the  open  country  of 
tlie  Willamette  Valley.  Logging  rail- 
roads, now  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
system,  penetrate  the  timbered  country 
to  the  northeast,  east  and  southeast. 
Cutting  of  the  timber  has  been  followed 
by  agricultural  development.  A deep 
water  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Siuslaw 
River  is  now  connected  by  rail  with  the 
Willamette  Valley  inteiior,  the  railroad 
having  just  been  finished  and  being  one 
of  the  best  built  railroads  in  the  State, 
with  easy  curves  and  low  grades.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  home  architecture  in  the 
State  is  found  in  Lane  County. 

Area — 4,612  square  miles,  larger  than 
the  Kingdom  of  Montenegro,  two  times 
the  size  of  Delaware,  almost  as  large  as 
Connecticut;  half  the  size  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Of  this  area  half  is  in  National 
Forests,  and  half  privately  owned, 
although  there  are  still  about  30,000 
acres  of  unappropriated  government 
lands.  These  lands  are  in  remote  mount- 
ainous places,  difficult  of  access,  and 
probably  are  unsuited  to  homesteading. 
The  privately  owned  lands  are  in  the 
main  timbered,  although  over  120,000 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  in  dairy, 
fruit  and  grain  farms.  The  growing  of 
grain  is  being  abandoned  as  the  land  is 
being  brought  into  more  profitable  use 
for  orchards,  gardens  and  forage  crops. 
Anything  that  grows  in  the  temperate 
zone  can  be  grown  successfully  in  Lane 
Coimty.  The  altitude  of  the  open  coun- 
try is  350  to  600  feet;  soil  is  deep  and  rich 
and  conditions  fine  for  growing  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  products.  Close 
to  the  river  are  celebrated  asparagus 
and  celery  gardens;  also  peach  orchards. 
It  is  estimated  tliat  more  than  three 
times  this  area  can  be  cultivated,  when 
cleared. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED.  Acres.  Acres. 
In  National  Forests. . . 1,377,112 


Public  lands  open  to 

entry 28,484 

Filed  on,  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 24,572 

State  School  lands. . . . 200 

1,430,368 
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ANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

ities  and  towns 

ultivated 

ommercial  timber 

(partly  tillable) 

illable  (uncultivated) 

on-tillable 

ailroad  Ri  ght  of  W ay 


Acre.  Acre. 

4,880 

125,932 

792,595 

239,502 

355,519 

2,884 

1,521,312 


Total  area 2,951,680 

Rank  of  County — First  in  railroad 
ileage  outside  of  Multnomah  County, 
rst  in  timber,  third  in  population,  fourth 
i walnuts,  fifth  in  potatoes,  sixth  in 
ops. 

Population — 37,360,  or  8.1  persons  to 
le  square  mile;  89%  American  born.  Of 
le  foreign  born,  one-fourth  is  Scan- 
inavian  and  the  remainder  Germans, 
nglish,  Canadians,  Irish,  Scotch  and 
wiss. 

County  Seat — Eugene. 
Transportation — 237.98  miles  of  rail- 
ed; 26  miles  navigable  streams.  Main 
ne  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  crosses 
;ntral  portion  of  county  from  north  to 
>uth.  Woodburn  branch  of  Southern  Pa- 
fic,  which  junctions  with  main  line  at 
Woodburn,  Marion  Coimty,  runs  across 
ounty  to  Springfield.  Eugene  and  Klam- 
th  Falls  cut-off  of  Southern  Pacific, 
artly  constructed,  is  operated  to  Oak- 
idge,  with  daily  train  service  from 
lugene.  Wendling  branch  of  Southern 
'acific  operates  from  Eugene  to  Wend- 
ng,  t apping  heavily  timbered  area.  The 
)regon  Southeastern  extends  from  Cot- 
age  Grove  to  Disston,  20  miles,  into  the 
lalapooia  Mountains,  reaching  a rich 
lineral  district  and  a fine  body  of  tim- 
er. Portland,  Eugene  & Eastern  Rail- 
oad  (Southern  Pacific)  connects  Eugene 
nd  Springfield  and  connects  Eugene 
nth  Monroe  and  Corvallis  in  Benton 
bounty.  Oregon  Electric  Railway  (Hill 
System),  with  northern  terminus  at 
Portland,  has  extended  its  main  line 
hrough  the  heart  of  the  valley  and  is 
>perating  ten  passenger  trains  daily  be- 
-ween  Portland  and  Eugene.  Willamette 
-■acific  Railway  (owned  by  Southern 
Pacific),  is  constructing  a line  from  Eu- 
gene to  Coos  Bay  (via  Siuslaw  Harbor) 
n western  Lane  County.  Willamette 
liver,  under  favorable  conditions,  is 
Navigable  to  light  draft  river  vessels  as 
‘ar  as  Eugene.  Florence,  at  mouth  of 
Siuslaw  River,  is  seaport.  Siuslaw 
River  navigable  to  Mapleton. 

Water — Willamette  River,  McKenzie 


River,  Siuslaw  River  and  numerous 
other  small  streams  afford  adequate  and 
healthful  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes 
and  contain  a vast  wealth  of  unharnessed 
waterpower.  Approximately  215,560  un- 
developed horse  power  is  available  in  the 
county.  A good  quality  of  well  water  is 
obtainable  at  depths  of  from  16  to  25 
feet  on  the  low  lands,  and  in  the  hills 
from  25  to  100  feet. 

Industries — Lumbering,  general  farm- 
ing, dairying,  fruit  growing,  mining,  live- 
stock, sheep  and  wool,  goats  and  mohair, 
truck  gardening,  hop  growing  and  manu- 
facturing. Attention  is  being  directed 
to  fruit  culture,  for  which  the  soil  is  well 
adapted. 

Timber — Lane  County  contains  over 

60.000. 000.000  feet  of  high  grade  standing 
merchantable  timber,  of  which  30,114,- 
795,000  feet  are  in  National  Forest  and 

32.600.000. 000  feet  in  private  ownership. 
Fir  is  the  predominating  variety,  al- 
though there  is  much  spruce,  cedar  and 
hemlock  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  and  large  forests  of  sugar  pine  in 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  Oak,  ash,  alder, 
cottonwood  and  maple  are  found  along 
the  low  altitude  water  courses;  consid- 
erable oak  in  the  open  country.  Large 
saw  mills  in  Willamette  Valley;  several 
saw  mills  in  Siuslaw  Valley.  Lumber  is 
the  leading  product  of  the  county,  more 
than  equalling  in  value  the  combined 
agricultural,  livestock  and  dairy  output. 

Minerals — Gold  and  silver,  quick- 
silver, cinnabar,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  lime- 
stone and  sandstone.  Leading  mining 
district  in  Calapooia  Mountains  adjacent 
to  Cottage  Grove.  Mineral  springs,  the 
waters  of  which  have  excellent  medicinal 
qualities.  An  excellent  quality  of  mineral 
paint  (Sienna)  is  mined.  There  are  four 
gold  quartz  mines,  one  quicksilver 
mine  and  sandstone  and  limestone 
quarries. 

Soils — The  bottoms  along  the  river  are 
immensely  fertile,  being  composed  largely 
of  silt  deposits,  deep  and  black,  and 
varied  by  a slightly  sandy  loam.  The 
rolling  hill  lands  are  composed  of  deep 
red  loam  underlaid  with  clay  subsoil  or 
gravel.  Depth  of  soil  varies  from  16 
inches  to  15  and  20  feet.  Considerable 
red  “shot”  soil  is  found  on  undulated 
lands,  all  of  which  is  good  for  general 
farming  and  fruit  culture.  Low  wet 
“beaverdam”  lands  lying  between  steep 
hills  between  the  ranges,  when  cleared 
and  drained,  grow  large  quantities  of 
onions  and  other  crops.  Grain,  fruit, 
and  hops  do  well  on  the  soils  of  this 
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county.  Among  the  fruits  raised,  the 
leading  are  cherries,  prunes,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  etc.  A good  system  of 
drainage  will  render  a considerable 
area  of  white  swale  land  highly  produc- 
tive. Numbers  of  acres  necessary  to 
provide  comfortable  living  and  yield 
reasonable  income  to  average  size  family 
(4  or  5 persons):  Diversified  farming, 
40  acres  and  up. 

Irrigation — Irrigation  is  not  necessary 
in  the  Willamette  Valley,  but  as  summers 
are  usually  dry,  it  can  be  practiced  profit- 
ably, and  there  is  abundant  water  easily 
available,  at  low  cost. 

Average  Land  Values— (Basis,  Eu- 
gene)— Improved,  2 miles  from  nearest 
railroad  depot,  $100  per  acre;  5 miles  out, 
$75;  10  miles  out,  $60;  unimproved,  2 miles 
out,  $75  per  acre;  5 miles  out,  $50;  10 
miles  out,  $25. 

Logged-off  Lands— Total  area  75,000 
acres;  average  value  per  acre,  $10;  aver- 
age cost  of  clearing  per  acre,  $50  to  $100. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  11,985; 
179  school  districts;  8 city,  8 district  and 
8 union  and  county  high  schools.  Total 
amount  expended  for  school  purposes, 
1913,  $293,379.64.  Amount  levied  for 
school  purposes,  1914,  General  Tax, 
$95,905.30;  Special  Tax,  $272,582.17. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $32,431,375.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 4,089,079.79 


Total  value. $36,520,454.79 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School),  18 
mills. 

Public  Highways — Total  number  of 
miles  2,500;  improved  with  macadam, 
17;  improved  with  gravel,  1,233.  Amount 
expended  upon  roads  (yearly)  $256,889.71. 

COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 

Av.  Yield  Average 
per  acre  Price 

Fall  wheat 18  bu.  $.80  bu. 

Oats 28  bu.  .40bu. 

Alfalfa 5 tonsl6.00  ton 

Potatoes 200  bu.  .50  bu. 

Cattle,  av.  for  good  beef  stock  .06  lb. 
Hogs,  average  for  good  pork.  .08  lb. 
Sheep  and  lambs,  average  for 

good  stock 06  lb. 

Horses,  1500-1600 lbs.,  head,  $200  to  $250 
Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  head,  150  to  200 
Horses,  1000-1100 lbs.,  head,  75  to  125 
Chickens,  av.  for  best  stock.  .18  lb. 


Butter,  yearly  average 

Eggs,  yearly  average 

Cherries,  yearly  average. . . . 

• 37H 
.25  d 
.0511 

Prunes  (dried),  yearly  av- 

erage 

■ 03H 

Peaches,  yearly  average 

.90  b 

Pears,  yearly  average 

1.00  b 

Apples,  vearlv  average 

1.40  b 

Grapes,  yearly  average 

2.00  c 

Wool  (average  weight 

per  fleece  7 lbs. ) ...  $0. 15  to 

.2511 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll) 

Number 

Horses,  Mules 7,763 

Cattle  (all  kinds) 18,739 

Sheep,  goats 28,917 

Hogs 6,258 


Val 

$454 

425 

5( 

3 


$96: 


Total  value 

Wage  Scale — Skilled  laborers 
day  upwards;  unskilled  from  $2  to 
per  day.  Average  wage  paid 
laborers  $30  per  month  with  boar 
$1.50  per  day  without  board.  Ave| 
cost  of  board  per  month  for  farm  lab 
$15.  Wages  paid  farm  laborers  d 
harvest  average  $2.50  per  day.  M 
from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day. 

Fuel — Wood  and  coal  are  the  prin 
fuels  used.  Wood,  from  $3.50  to  $i 
cord.  Coal,  from  $6  to  $12  per  ton. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — Snow-c 
and  forest  covered  mountains  in 
eastern  part  of  the  county;  also 
Lake,  whose  surface  is  5,600  feet  al 
sea  elevation,  one  of  the  most  celeb 
mountain  lakes  of  Oregon,  accessibli 
trail  only.  Mountain  streams  and  w; 
falls.  The  McKenzie  River  and  m 
fork  of  the  Willamette  River  pen 
this  part  of  the  county  and  are  celeb: 
fishing  and  resort  streams.  In 
higher  altitudes  tall,  stately  t 
rises  like  great  columns  from  the  gn 
the  forests  containing  little  brush,  m; 
travel  easy  for  hunters  and  tou 
In  the  western  part  of  the  coun- 
country is  rougher  and  travel  is 
more  difficult  on  account  of  thick 
and  fallen  logs  among  the  t: 
Splendid  fishing  in  rivers  and  stn 
also  in  several  lakes  near  the 
Bear,  deer,  cougar  and  wild  cat 
mountainous  portions  of  the  c 
Goose  and  duck  hunting  excel! 
marshes  near  the  ocean  and  close 
Willamette  River.  Pheasant  shi 
in  Willamette  Valley.  Summer 
plentiful  in  all  mountainous  parts 
county.  Surf  bathing  on  picturi 
ocean  beaches. 
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.imate — Frost  is  practically  unknown 
be  low  altitudes  close  to  the  Pacific 
m and  is  infrequent  even  during 
,er  in  the  low  altitudes  of  the  open 
itry  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Snow 
sep  in  all  the  mountains  but  is  seldom 
he  ground  for  more  than  a few  hours 
time  in  the  open  country,  although 
e have  been  winters  when  snow  was 
he  ground  for  days  at  a time.  Rain- 
along  the  Coast  and  in  all  the  mount- 
us  regions  averages  from  60  to  80 
es  per  annum.  In  the  open  Willam- 
Valley  an  average  of  39  inches,  of 
;h  16  inches  fall  in  winter,  10  inches 
jrirg,  2)4,  inches  in  summer  and  103^ 
es  in  autumn.  Average  daily  mini- 
i temperature,  January,  34  above 
in  Willamette  Valley;  about  37 
re  zero  close  to  the  ocean.  Summers 
cool  in  all  parts  of  county,  although 
mer  afternoons  are  crten  warm  in 
amette  Valley;  nights  are  always 
and  refreshing.  Average  daily 
imum,  July,  Willamette  Valley,  80 
ees;  average  minimum,  July,  Wil- 
3tte  Valley,  52  degrees;  average 
y range  28  degrees.  Climate  in  all 
altitude  portions  of  county  is  ideal  for 
ying,  tender  vegetables  and  fine  fruits, 
lirs  and  Festivals — Lane  County 
held  annually  at  Eugene.  Rhodo- 
Iron  Festival  held  in  the  summer  of 
i year  at  Florence.  Pumpkin  Show 
he  fall  annually  at  Junction  City. 
)ol  Fair  held  annually  at  Creswell. 
jwspapers  will  Send  Sample  Copies 
n Request — Weekly  Leader  and 
kly  Sentinel,  Cottage  Grove;  Weekly 
anicle,  Creswell;  Daily  Guard  and 
y Register,  Eugene;  Siuslaw  Pilot 
The  Florence  West,  Florence; 
kly  Times,  Junction  City;  Lane 
nty  Star,  Weekly  News,  Springfield; 
amette  Valley  Enterprise,  Veneta. 

>r  Information  Address — Cottage 
ve  Commercial  Club;  Creswell  Corn- 
ual Club;  Eugene  Commercial  Club; 
ence  Commercial  Club;  Junction 
’ Commercial  Club;  Springfield  Corn- 
ual Club;  Mapleton  Commercial 
>;Glenada  Commercial  Club;  Veneta 
imercial  Club. 

TIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

ime — At  sea  level.  Population  100. 
Siuslaw  River  and  Pacific  Ocean, 
ibering,  dairying,  fruit  raising  and 
lltry.  Two  saw  mills.  Woodmen  and 
||al  Neighbors  lodge  hall.  Graded 
Ilic  school.  Presbyterian  church, 
llda — Altitude  12  feet.  On  Lake  Tsilt- 


coos,  12  miles  south  of  Florence,  shipping 
point  by  water.  Dairying  and  general 
farming.  Potatoes,  onions,  small  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Graded  public  school. 

Alene — On  Siuslaw  River,  7 miles 
south  of  Florence,  12  miles  southwest  of 
Mapleton,  terminus  of  Willamette  Pacific 
Railroad.  Daily  stage  to  Eugene.  Dairy- 
ing and  general  farming.  Potatoes, 
onions,  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Graded  public  school.  Evangelical  and 
Presbyterian  churches. 

Alma — Population  35.  On  Siuslaw 
River,  8 miles  southeast  of  Meadow, 
nearest  railroad  point.  General  farming, 
fruit  growing  and  stock  raising.  Graded 
public  school. 

Alpha — On  Deadwood  Creek,  6 miles 
northeast  of  Swisshome,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Dairying,  lumbering,  fruit  grow- 
ing and  general  farming.  Graded  public 
school. 

Belknap  Springs  — On  McKenzie 
River,  60  miles  east  of  Eugene.  Summer 
resort  in  the  Cascade  Mountains, -4-niiles 
east  of  McKenzie  Bridge.  Fishing  and 
hunting. 

Belle — On  Indian  Creek,  8 miles  north 
of  Mapleton,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Dairying,  lumbering,  fruit  growing  and 
general  farming.  Graded  public  school. 
Evangelical  church. 

Blue  River — Altitude  1,050  feet.  Popu- 
lation 100.  On  McKenzie  River,  43  miles 
east'  of  Springfield,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Lumbering,  fruit  growing,  garden- 
ing and  livestock.  Hay  is  the  principal 
crop.  Blue  River  mines  located  5 miles 
distant.  Summer  resort,  fishing  and 
hunting.  Graded  public  school. 

Blachly — On  Lake  Creek,  25  miles 
west  of  Junction  City,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Farming,  dairying,  poultry  rais- 
ing, livestock  and  lumbering.  Graded 
public  school. 

Blakelyville — OnKlamathFalls  branch 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Graded  pub- 
lic school. 

Bohemia — Mining  camp  in  Calapooia 
Mountains  at  head  of  North  Umpqua 
River,  12  miles  southeast  of  Disston, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Tri-weekly  stage. 
Mining. 

Bonita — Seven  miles  south  of  Disston, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Stage  to  Disston 
tri-weekly.  Large  electric  power  plant. 

Camp  Creek — On  Camp  Creek,  near 
McKenzie  River,  12  miles  northeast  of 
Springfield,  nearest  railroad  point.  Gen- 
eral farming,  fruit  growing,  livestock, 
dairying  and  lumbering.  Graded  public 
school. 
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Champion — (f  ormerly  Oresko ) — Popu- 
iation  100.  Mining  town,  12  miles  south- 
east of  Disston,  nearest  railroad  point. 

Coburg — Altitude  441  feet.  Population 
800.  On  East  Side  division  of  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Fruit  growing,  lumber- 
ing, dairying  and  general  farming. 
Municipal  water  works  system.  High 
and  graded  public  school.  Christian, 
Christian  Science  and  Methodist 
churches.  I.  0.  O.  F.  lodge.  Bank:  cap- 
ital and  surplus,  $10,000;  deposits,  $37,000. 

Cottage  Grove — Altitude  671  feet. 
Population  2,700.  On  main  line  of  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  The  Oregon  Pacific 
& Eastern  Railway  runs  from  Cottage 
Grove  to  Disston,  20  miles  into  the  Cala- 
pooia  Mountains,  in  heart  of  Bohemian 
mining  district  and  vast  forest  area. 
Surrounded  by  extensive  timber  lands, 
dairies,  farms  and  stock  raising  ranches. 
Distributing  and  shipping  center  for 
immense  lumbering  and  mining  district. 
Modern  improved  streets,  sidewalks  and 
sewer  system.  Municipal  water  works. 
Private  electric  light  plant.  Lumbering, 
mining,  dairying,  farming,  fruit  growing 
and  stock  raising.  High  and  graded  pub- 
lic school.  Adventist,  Baptist,  Chris- 
tian, Christian  Science,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  The  Pacific 
Highway  passes  through  Cottage  Grove. 
25  lumber  mills  are  tributary  to  the  city. 
Two  weekly  papers.  Commercial  Club. 
Grange.  Two  banks:  capital  and  surplus, 
$89,000;  deposits,  $383,000. 

Creswell — Altitude  534  feet.  Popula- 
tion 550.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  Willamette  River.  Fruit 
raising,  dairying,  diversified  farming, 
poultry  and  stock  raising  and  lumbering. 
Fruit,  truck,  berries,  grain,  hay  and  feed. 
Shipping  point  for  rapidly  growing 
farming  district.  Ships  grain,  livestock, 
wool  and  produce.  Municipal  light  and 
water  works  systems.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Baptist,  Christian,  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  churches.  Com- 
mercial Club.  Weekly  paper.  Grange. 
Masonic,  I.  O.  O.  F„  W.  O.  W.,  M.  W.  A. 
and  auxiliary  lodges.  Boys  and  Girls 
Industrial  Club  and  band.  One  bank: 
capital  and  surplus,  $12,000;  deposits, 
$72,000. 

Crow— Population  50.  Five  miles 
south  of  Veneta,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Lumbering,  livestock  and  general  farm- 
ing. Water  works  system.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Baptist  church. 
Grange.  Modern  Woodmen  and  I.  O. 
O.  F.  lodges. 

Deadwood — Altitude  600  feet.  Popu- 


lation 80.  On  Lake  Creek,  14  miles  fib, 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Siusz.) 
River,  and  6 miles  north  of  Swisshor  i 
nearest  railroad  point.  Dairying,  lu.) 
bering,  fruit  growing  and  general  farming 
Clover,  kale,  rutabagas,  fruits,  gardie 
truck,  dairy  products  and  poultry 
Siuslaw  State  Salmon  Hatchery  on  Lai 
Creek,  2 miles  south.  Graded  publ 
school.  Presbyterian  church.  Coo 
fishing. 

Deerhorn— Population  75.  On  Me 
Kenzie  River,  18  miles  northeast  d 
Springfield,  nearest  railroad  point.  Gei 
eral  farming,  livestock,  fruit  growin 
poultry  raising  and  dairying.  High  anl 
graded  public  school. 

Dexter — Population  165.  At  foot 
Lost  Valley  on  Willamette  River.  Nes 
est  railroad  point,  Lowell,  4 mill 
Dairying,  farming,  lumbering,  fruit  gro 
ing  and  poultry  raising.  Graded  pubi 
school.  Baptist  and  Christ’s  churchd 
Athletic  Club. 

Disston— Population  20.  Southei 
terminus  of  the  Oregon  Pacific  & Easter 
Railway,  on  Frank  Brice  Creek.  Genen 
farming,  fruit  growing,  dairying,  minin 
and  lumbering.  Graded  public  school. 

Donna — Population  77.  On  Wendlin 
branch  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroac 
Farming,  lumbering,  fruit  growing,  dairy 
ing  and  poultry  raising.  Soil  especial! 
adapted  to  cereal  crops,  truck  gardening 
etc.  Graded  public  school.  Grange 
Royal  Neighbors  lodge.  Brass  band 
Private  electric  light  and  water  work 
system.  . 

Dorena — Population  100.  On  Oregcl 
Pacific  & Eastern  Railway.  Lumbering 
fruit  growing,  general  farming  and  dair; 
ing.  High  and  graded  public  schoc 
Baptist  church. 

Elmira — Altitude  385  feet.  Populatic 
250.  On  Long  Tom  Creek,  1 mile  fro 
Willamette  Pacific  Railroad.  Fannin; 
dairying  and  lumbering.  High  an 
graded  public  school.  Baptist  an 
Christian  churches.  I.  O.  O.  F.  lodge. 

Eugene — (County  Seat) — Altitude  4, 
feet.  Population  12,083.  On  main  line 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  123  mil 
south  of  Portland.  On  Willamette  Rive 
Junction  point  of  main  line  and  Wendlii 
branch  and  Klamath  Falls  bran< 
of  Southern  Pacific.  Southern  te 
minus  of  Portland,  Eugene  & Easte 
Railroad  (Southern  Pacific  system)  ele 
trie  line  from  Portland.  This  compai 
also  operates  the  local  street  railw 
lines  with  interurban  line  to  Springfiel 
Is  southern  terminus  of  Oregon  Elect] 
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Cldway  (Hill  system),  operating  from 
i trtland  through  principal  points  in  the 
callamette  Valley.  Willamette  Pacific 
irailroad  (Southern  Pacific)  has  been 
ompleted  to  Mapleton,  en  route  to  Coos 
3ay  via  Siuslaw  River,  giving  Eugen  e 
access  to  Siuslaw  Harbor  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Shipping  and  distributing  center 
ur  an  immense  and  vastly  rich  agricul- 
tural, mineral  and  timber  district. 
Numbering,  mining,  manufacturing,  farm- 
ing, dairying,  poultry  raising,  livestock, 
a ops,  fruit  growing  and  truck  gardening. 
Incubator  factory;  flouring  mill;  woolen 
mill;  excelsior  factory;  planing  mills; 
creamery,  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery, 
*tc.  Educational  center  with  State 
University  located  here,  with  about 
2,000  students  enrolled.  Bible  School 
(Christian),  Catholic  Academy  and 
School  for  Girls  (Christian).  High 
ind  graded  public  schools,  business  col- 
ege  and  Carnegie  library.  Fifteen 
.’hurches.  Municipal  water  works  system. 
Privately  owned  hydro-electric  power 
olant  located  on  McKenzie  River  also 
jperates  street  lighting  system  and  fur- 
lishes  commercial  light  and  power. 
Private  gas  system.  City  is  modem 
ind  up-to-date,  with  well  paved  streets. 
Street  railway.  Sewer  system.  Parks. 
?our  banks,  capital  and  surplus, 
>719,000;  deposits,  $2,913,000.  Two  daily 
>apers.  Commercial  Club.  Numerous 
ivic  and  fraternal  organizations.  The 
oil  surrounding  is  productive  and 
•dapted  to  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  etc. 

Fall  Creek — Population  75.  On  Fall 
Ireek,  six  miles  southeast  of  Jasper, 
earest  railroad  point.  Farming,  fruit 
Towing,  dairying,  lumbering  and  poultry 
aising.  Graded  public  school.  Metho- 
ist  Episcopal  church. 

Foley  Springs — Summer  resort  near 
IcKenzie  River,  50  miles  east  of  Eugene, 
tage  to  Eugene  daily  during  summer 

honths. 

< Florence — Altitude  30  feet.  Population 
taOO.  Is  seaport  of  western  Lane  County. 
m Legular  steamship  service  to  Portland, 
1 an  Francisco  and  Coos  Bay  ports, 
t [arbor  is  being  improved  by  U.  S.  Gov- 
i mment  and  Port  Commission.  Lumber- 
si  lg,  logging,  dairying,  farming,  horti- 
ie  llture,  salmon  fishing  and  packing, 
• oultry  raising  and  livestock.  Ships 
,t  utter,  salmon  and  lumber.  Two  salmon 
i xnneries,  saw  mill  and  concrete  block 
; ard.  Municipal  water  works  and  sewer 
?!  astern.  Private  electric  lighting  plant. 
•:  ugh  and  graded  public  school.  Christian 

i 

]l  ~ 


Science,  Evangelical  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  Grange.  Commercial  Club. 
One  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  paper. 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  Masonic  and  W.  O.  W. 
lodges.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus, 
$11,000;  deposits,  $156,000.  Florence  is 
called  “The  Rhododendron  City.”  Many 
summer  outing  resorts  adjacent,  on 
ocean,  lakes  and  in  mountains. 

Franklin— Altitude  400  feet.  Popula- 
tion 75.  On  Long  Creek,  1J^  miles  from 
Georgetown,  on  Portland,  Eugene  & 
Eastern  Railroad.  Farming,  dairying, 
poultry  raising  and  fruit  raising.  Country 
surrounding  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  fruits  and  berries.  Graded 
public  school.  Christian  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches.  Grange.  M.  W.  A. 
lodge  owns  building. 

Glenada — Altitude  10  to  200  feet. 
Population  200.  On  Siuslaw  Bay,  4 miles 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  steamers 
from  Portland  dock.  Fruit  growing, 
lumbering,  fishing  and  dairying.  Shingle 
mill.  Graded  public  school.  Church. 
Private  electric  lighting  system.  Com- 
mercial Club.  Resorts  adjacent. 

Goldson — Altitude  600  feet.  Popula- 
tion (in  neighborhood)  175.  Five  miles 
from  Portland,  Eugene  & Eastern  Rail- 
road. Farming,  dairying,  poultry  raising 
and  lumbering,  sheep  and  goats,  cattle, 
hogs,  etc.  Situated  in  rich  agricultural 
community. 

Goshen — On  main  line  of  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  General  farming,  fruit 
raising,  dairying,  lumbering  and  live- 
stock. Graded  public  school. 

Greenleaf — -Altitude  200  feet.  Popula- 
tion 40.  On  Lake  Creek,  10  miles  north- 
east of  Swisshome,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Dairying.  Soil  adapted  to  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  Graded  public  school. 
Presbyterian  church. 

Hadleyville — Six  miles  south  of  Ven- 
eta,  nearest  railroad  point.  General 
farming,  fruit  raising,  lumbering,  dairy- 
ing and  livestock.  Graded  public  school. 

Hale — On  Elk  Creek,  5 miles  north- 
west of  Noti,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Lumbering  is  chief  industry.  Graded 
public  school. 

Heceta — Population  30.  Lighthouse  at 
Heceta  Head,  on  Pacific  Ocean,  16  miles 
north  of  Florence,  -shipping  point  by 
water.  Graded  public  school. 

Hills — Five  miles  southeast  of  Oak- 
ridge,  nearest  railroad  point.  Hunting 
and  fishing  resort  on  the  middle  fork  of 
the  Willamette  River.  Church.  * 
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Horton — Population  (in neighborhood) 
100.  Twelve  miles  west  of  Bear  Creek, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Lumbering, 
dairying  and  fruit  growing  and  the  raising 
of  blooded  stock.  Graded  public  school. 
Adventist  and  Presbyterian  churches. 
M.  W.  A.  and  M.  B.  A.  lodges.  Near 
trout  fishing  at  Triangle  Lake. 

Irving — Population  100.  On  main  line 
of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  Oregon 
Electric  Railway.  General  farming,  live- 
stock, dairying,  poultry  raising,  lumber- 
ing and  fruit  growing.  Ships  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  produce.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Christian,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  and  United  Brethren 
churches.  Grange. 

Ivison — On  Willamette  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  Wild  Cat  Creek.  General  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing,  livestock,  dairying 
and  poultry  raising  and  lumbering. 
Graded  public  school. 

Jasper — Altitude  600  feet.  Population 
150.  Situated  on  the  Klamath  Falls 
branch  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  on  Willamette  River.  Farming, 
dairying,  lumbering,  fruit  growing  and 
poultry  raising.  Fishing  in  the  Wallace 
and  Hills  creeks.  Graded  public  school. 
Christian  church.  W.  O.  W.  and  Circle 
lodges. 

June — Population  50.  On  Lost  Creek, 
8 miles  southwest  of  Lowell,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  Lumbering. 

Kitson’s  Springs — Altitude  2,000  feet. 
Nearest  railroad  point,  Oakridge,  12 
miles  northwest.  Health  resort  situated 
in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Fine  camping 
grounds.  Noted  for  hunting,  fishing  and 
scenery. 

Junction  City — Altitude  353  feet. 
Population  1,000.  On  main  line  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  Oregon  Electric 
Railway;  2 miles  from  Willamette  River, 
3 miles  from  Long  Tom  River.  Trading 
center  for  grain,  fruit  and  stock  country. 
Two  grain  elevators.  Flouring  mill. 
Two  creameries,  co-operative  fruit  can- 
*■  nery  and  excelsior  works.  Privately 
owned  water  and  electric  lighting  sys- 
tems. High  and  graded  public  school. 
Hard  surface  streets.  Baptist,  Christian, 
Danish  Lutheran,  Methodist  and  Meth- 
odist South  churches.  Commercial  Club. 
VWeekly  paper.  Fraternal,  benevolent 
W - d social  clubs.  One  bank,  capital  and 
a^’us,  $61,000;  deposits,  $202,500. 

8UW  — On  main  line  of  Southern 

• cc  Railroad,  2 miles  southwest  of 
La<Notrp,  Gove.  Lumbering.  Graded 

C°UNschoo. 

PX,eati'irg^”^e  Deerhorn.) 


Llewellyn — On  Coyote  Creek  and 
Willamette  Pacific  Railroad.  Lumber- 
ing. 

London — -Altitude  800  feet.  Popula- 
tion 70.  On  Coast  Fork  of  Willamette 
River,  12  miles  south  of  Cottage  Grove, 
nearest  railroad  point.  General  farming, 
stock  raising,  dairying,  fruit  growing  and 
lumbering.  Soil  is  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  all  kinds  of  root  crops.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  ' Church  of  Christ. 
Privately  owned  water  works.  Good 
hunting  and  fishing.  Calapooia  Mineral 
Springs  nearby. 

Lorane — Altitude  650  feet.  Population 
60.  On  Upper  Siuslaw  River,  12  miles 
from  Cottage  Grove,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Farming,  dairying,  and  fruit 
growing.  Soil  of  Lorane  Valley  especially 
adapted  to  fruits  and  berries.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Methodist  Epis- 
copal and  Christian  churches.  I.  O.  O.  F. 
and  M.  W.  A.  l-odges.  Grange. 

Lowell — Population  25.  On  Willamette 
River  and  Klamath  Falls  branch  of 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Farming, 
dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising 
and  lumbering.  Graded  public  school. 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Lucky  Boy — Mining  camp  on  Quartz 
Creek,  50  miles  northeast  of  Springfield. 
Mining. 

Mabel — On  Mohawk  River,  3 miles 
north  of  Wendling,  nearest  railroad  $ 
point.  Dairying,  fruit  growing,  lumber-! 
ing,  poultry  raising  and  general  farming. j 
High  and  graded  public  school. 

Mapleton — Altitude  20  feet.  Popula- 
tion 200.  At  head  of  deep  water  naviga- 
tion of  Siuslaw  River.  Terminus  of  com- 
pleted portion  of  Willamette  Pacific 
Railroad,  now  under  construction  from 
Eugene  to  Coos  Bay.  Dairying,  general 
farming,  lumbering  and  salmon  fishing.1 
City  water.  United  Evangelical  church. 
High  and  graded  school.  Commerical 
Club. 

Marcola — Population  500.  On  Mohawk  j 
River  and  Wendling  branch  of  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  General  farming,  frui 
growing,  dairying,  livestock,  poultry 
raising  and  lumbering.  High  and  grade' ' 
public  school.  Christian  and  Methodis 
Episcopal  churches. 

McKenzie  Bridge — Altitude  1,400  feet 
Population  21.  On  McKenzie  River,  5- 
miles  east  of  Springfield,  nearest  railroa' 
point.  Summer  resort  22  miles  fro: 
summit  of  Cascade  Mountains.  Two  ho 
Springs  in  vicinity.  Fishing  and  huntin 
Graded  public  school. 

Meadow — On  Siuslaw  River  and  Will 
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amette  Pacific  Railroad.  Lumbering, 
fruit  growing,  general  farming,  dairying 
and  livestock.  Graded  public  school. 

Mercer — Population  36.  On  Mercer 
Lake,  9 miles  north  of  Florence,  seaport. 
Three  miles  from  Pacific  Ocean.  Farm- 
ing, dairying,  poultry  raising,  ranching, 
fruit  and  berry  growing.  Soil  is  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of  garden 
truck.  Cedar  and  fir  timber  adjacent. 
Fishing  and  hunting.  Graded  public 
school. 

Mineral — Mining  camp  and  post  office 
in  Calapooia  Mountains  at  head  of  North 
Umpqua  River,  12  miles  south  of  Disston, 
rearest  railroad  point.  Tri-weekly  stage. 

Mining. 

Minerva — Population  20.  Six  miles 
lorthwest  of  Mapleton,  nearest  railroad 
joint.  Farming,  dairying  and  livestock, 
traded  public  school.  United  Evangel- 
cal  church.  Grange. 

Minnie — On  Pacific  Ocean,  17  miles 
south  of  Waldport,  Lincoln  County,  near- 
ist  shipping  point  by  water.  Stage  to 
iValdport.  Graded  public  school. 

Mirth— On  Spencer  Creek,  10  miles 
southwTest  of  Eugene,  nearest  railroad 
joint.  General  farming,  fruit  growing, 
lairying,  poultry  raising  and  livestock. 
Draded  public  school. 

Mohawk — Population  (in  neighbor- 
lood)  200.  On  Mohawk  River.  Near 
Donna  station  on  Wendling  branch  of 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Dairying, 
arming  and  lumbering.  Mohawk  Valley 
|s  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
lops  and  clover.  Privately  owne^d 
. lectric  light  system.  Graded  public 
. chool.  Grange. 

Mound — On  Upper  Siuslaw  River,  18 
, liles  northwest  of  Cottage  Grove,  near- 
| st  railroad  point.  General  farming,  live- 
' tock,  dairying  and  poultry  raising. 
Iraded  public  school. 

Natron — Altitude  540  feet.  Population 
5.  On  Willamette  River  and  Klamath 
'alls  branch  of  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
oad.  Farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing 
nd  poultry  raising.  Grain,  hay,  fruits, 
tc.  Graded  public  school.  Grange, 
'armers  Union.  Good  fishing  and 
unting. 

Noti — Altitude  458  feet.  Population  50. 
)n  Willamette  Pacific  Railroad.  Lum- 
bering, farming  and  dairying.  Graded 
ublic  school. 

Oakridge — Altitude  1,225  feet.  Popu- 
ition  150.  On  Middle  Fork  Willamette 
. liver  and  present  terminus  of  Klamath 
alls  branch  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
arming,  livestock,  fruit  growing,  lum- 


bering- and  mining.  Nearest  railroad 
point  to  Waldo  Lake  region;  outfitting 
point  for  sportsmen  and  tourists.  Pri- 
vately owned  water  works.  Graded 
public  school.  Methodist  church. 

Ord — Fourteen  miles  southeast  of 
Mapleton,  nearest  railroad  point.  General 
farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry 
and  livestock  raising. 

Panther — Altitude  300  feet.  Popula- 
tion 50.  On  Wolf  Creek,  12  miles  south 
of  Veneta,  nearest  railroad  point.  Farm- 
ing and  livestock.  Graded  public  school. 

Pleasant  Hill— Population  15.  On 
Willamette  River,  5 miles  southeast  of 
Goshen,  railroad  point.  Farming,  dairy- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  poultry  raising. 
Soil  adapted  to  the  growing  of  clover 
and  fruits.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Christian  church,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  in  the  state.  Grange.  Woodmen 
lodge. 

Point  Terrace — Altitude  20  feet.  On 
Siuslaw  Harbor,  4 miles  southwest  of 
Mapleton,  nearest  railroad  point.  Gen- 
eral farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing, 
poultry  and  livestock  raising.  Adapted 
to  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  small 
fruits.  Graded  public  school.  Presby- 
terian church.  Good  fishing. 

Reed — Population  100.  On  Indian 
Creek,  12  miles  north  of  Mapleton,  near- 
est railroad  point.  Lumbering.  Graded 
public  school. 

Row  River — Population  50.  On  Oregon 
Pacific  & Eastern  Railway.  Lumbering, 
farming  and  stock  raising.  Soil  adapted 
to  fruit  raising.  Saw  mill. 

Samaria — On  Pacific  Ocean,  20  miles 
north  of  Florence,  nearest  shipping 
point  by  w-ater. 

Springfield — Altitude  476  feet.  Popu- 
lation 2,000.  On  Woodburn-Natron 
branch  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
connects  with  Eugene  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  Portland, 
Eugene  & Eastern  (electric)  Railroad. 
On  Willamette  River.  Lumbering, 
mining,  dairying,  fruit  growing  and  stock 
raising.  Rich  agricultural  and  lumbering 
country  contiguous.  Good  streets,  side- 
walks and  sewer  system.  Privately 
owned  wTater  works  and  electric  light 
systems.  High  and  graded  public  schools. 
(State  University  at  Eugene,  3 miles 
distant  by  trolley  line.)  Baptist,  Chris- 
tian, Free  Methodist  and  Methodist 
churches.  Semi-weekly  paper.  Commer- 
cial Club.  Grange.  Two  banks:  capital 
and  surplus,  $59,000;  deposits,  $198,000. 

Star — Population  (in  neighborhood) 
200.  On  Row  River  and  Oregon  Pacific  & 
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Eastern  Railway.  Farming,  dairying, 
lumbering,  fruit  growing  and  poultry 
raising.  Wheat,  oats,  hay,  vegetables,  etc. 
Privately  owned  water  works.  Trout  fish- 
ing. Surrounding  mountains  abound  in 
deer,  grouse,  pheasant  and  quail.  Graded 
public  school.  Baptist,  Christian  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches. 

Swisshome — Population  30.  On  Sius- 
law  River  and  Willamette  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Large  salmon  and  fish  hatchery 
located  here. 

Thurston — Population  100.  On  Mc- 
Kenzie River.  Two  daily  stages  from 
Springfield,  nearest  railroad  point,  7 
miles  west.  Dairying  and  diversified 
farming.  Union  high  and  graded  public 
school.  Christian  church. 

Trent — On  Lost  River,  6 miles  west  of 
Lowell,  nearest  railroad  point. 

Veneta — Population  150.  On  Willamette 
Pacific  Railroad.  Farming,  dairying, 
stock  raising,  fruit  growing  and  lumber- 
ing. Commercial  Club.  Weekly  paper. 

Vida — Population  125.  Twenty-four 
miles  northeast  of  Springfield,  nearest 
railroad  point.  General  farming,  fruit 
growing,  dairying,  livestock  and  poultry 
raising.  Graded  public  school  teaching 
high  school  course. 

Walker— Altitude  625  feet.  On  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  Dairying  and 
lumbering.  Saw  mill  located  4 miles 
west.  Rural  high  and  graded  public 
school.  Union  church. 

Walterville — Population  100.  On  Mc- 


Kenzie River,  12  miles  east  of  Spring- 
field,  nearest  railroad  point.  Lumbering,  1 
general  farming,  dairying,  livestock  and  | 
poultry  raising.  Eugene  municipal  elec- 
tric power  plant  located  here.  High  and 
graded  public  school. 

Walton — Altitude  400  feet.  Population j 
85.  On  Walton  River  and  Willamette] 
Pacific  Railroad,  near  Siuslaw  River,  j 
Farming,  stock  raising  and  logging. 
Graded  public  school. 

Wendling — On  Mill  Creek  and  Wend- 
ling  branch  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  j 
Lumbering.  High  and  graded  public  j 
school. 

Wildwood — Population  50.  On  Row] 
River  and  Oregon  Pacific  & Eastern] 
Railway.  Farming,  dairying,  livestock] 
and  poultry  raising  and  lumbering,  f 
Graded  public  school. 

Wilkins — On  East  Side  line  of  Southern  | 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Winberry — Population  25.  At  junctioni 
of  Winberry  and  Big  Falls  Creek,  4 miles! 
from  Lowell,  nearest  railroad  point.] 
General  farming  fruit  growing,  dairying,  ] 
poultry,  livestock  raising  and  lumbering. 
Graded  public  school.  Methodist  Epis-| 
copal  church. 

Zion — On  Lost  Creek,  6 miles  soutl 
of  Lowell,  nearest  railroad  point.  Graded] 
public  school. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations] 
and  settlements  in  the  county  are:  Amos  J 
Armitage,  Black  Butte,  Eula,  Hazeldell,| 
Paris,  Rigdons,  Rujada  and  Saginaw. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Lincoln  County  occupies  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  Oregon’s  frontage  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Mount- 
ain range  is  along  its  eastern  border. 
Several  important  rivers,  chief  of  which 
are  the  Siletz,  the  Yaquina  and  the 
Alsea,  flow  across  the  county  into  naviga- 
ble harbors  accommodating  medium 
draft  vessels.  The  valleys  of  these 
rivers  are  narrow  except  near  their 
mouths,  where  there  are  considerable 
areas  of  level  bottoms  and  tide  flats. 
There  are  small  areas  of  level  land  along 
and  close  to  the  beach.  Between  the 
rivers  the  country  is  hilly  and  mount- 
ainous, from  400  to  1,000  feet  elevation 
in  the  hills  and  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet 
in  the  mountains.  A few  isolated  peaks 
of  the  Coast  Range  and  its  spurs  are 
over  2,000  feet  high.  The  entire  county 
was  heavily  timbered  at  one  time; 
extensive  areas  have  been  burned  over 


and  are  now  covered  with  grass  and 
brush,  providing  excellent  grazing  lands] 
Area — 1,008  square  miles,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Ofl 
this  nearly  one-fifth  is  in  National 
Forest,  mainly  in  the  southern  part  ofl 
the  county,  partly  in  the  northern  parti 
One-twelfth  is  in  unappropriated  govern-] 
ment  lands,  said  to  contain  a few  desire 
able  homesteads,  partly,  tillable,  bun 
mostly  rough  country  in  the  Coast 
Mountains.  Over  two-thirds  of  thl 
county  is  privately  owned,  mainly  valu-l 
able  for  timber.  Less  than  10,000  acreq 
is  actually  under  cultivation,  mostly  it 
dairy  and  livestock  ranches  along  tf 
river  and  creek  bottoms,  but  containing 
numerous  berry  patches,  orchards,  garj 
dens  and  cranberry  marshes.  It  if 
believed  that  over  250,000  acres  are  sua 
ceptible  to  ultimate  cultivation,  althoug ' 
practically  all  rolling  in  character,  and 
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at  present  covered  with  brush  or  timber. 
Much  of  the  brush  land  is  included  in 
stock  farms,  where  goats,  sheep  and 
cattle  are  grazed.  These  tracts  are  of 
large  size  and  many  are  suited  for  coloni- 
zation, containing  much  fertile  tillable 
land  which  only  requires  clearing  in 
order  to  be  brought  under  cultivation. 
This  land  will  grow  nearly  every  fancy 
fruit  and  vegetable  of  the  temperate 
zone. 

Acres  Acres 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

In  Indian  Reserves. . . 37,000 

In  National  Forests. . 122,503 

Public  Lands  open  to 

entry 47,668 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise, 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 3,704 

State  School  Lands. . . 360 

211,235 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns.  . . . 620 

Cultivated 7,512 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable) ... . 201,080 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  82,397 

Non-tillable 141,761 

Railroad  Right  of  Way  515 

— 433,885 


Total  area 645,120 

Population — 6,702,  or  6.6  persons  to 
the  square  mile;  72%  American  bom. 
Of  the  foreign  bom  about  one-fourth  is 
Scandinavian  and  the  balance  principally 
English,  Canadian,  German  and  Irish. 

County  Seat — Toledo. 

Transportation — 42.45  miles  of  rail- 
read  Corvallis  & Eastern  Railroad, 
'Scutnern  Pacific)  crosses  the  gounty 
’em  the  east,  having  its  western  ter- 
minus at  Yaquina  and  connects  with 
the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
at  Albany,  Linn  County,  and  also  with 
the  West  Side  Division  of  the  same 
system  at  Corvallis,  Benton  County, 
Newport,  on  Yaquina  Bay,  and  principal 
seaport  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
county,  is  reached  by  boat  from  Y aquina. 
Yaquina  Bay  affords  harbor  and  dockage 
facilities  for  light-draft  seagoing  vessels 
and  is  naturally  sheltered  from  storms. 
Yaquina  River  is  also  navigable  for 
light-draft  vessels  to  Toledo. 

Water — The  Salmon,  Siletz,  Yaquina, 
Big  Elk  and  Alsea  rivers  and  other  small 


streams  supply  an  abundance  of  water 
for  domestic  and  other  purposes  ano 
water  power  for  future  development 
Industries — Lumbering,  - mining,  sal 
mon  fishing  and  packing,  dairying: 
general  farming,  fruit  growing,  poultrj 
raising  and  stock  raising.  Oysters 
clams,  crawfish  and  deep  sea  fish  in 
wide  variety  are  caught  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  streams,  harbor  and  along’ 
the  coast  and  find  a ready  market! 
Extensive  halibut  and  codfish  banks  are 
off  the  coast  of  this  county.  Where 
the  Yaquina  River  empties  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  found  one  of  the  few 
rock-oyster  beds  in  the  world.  Perch, i 
flounder  and  cod  abound. 


Timber — Nearly  14,000,000,000  feet  o1 
standing  merchantable  timber,  of  whic" 
12,680,000,000  feet  are  privately  owne_ 
and  864,000,000  feet  scattered  amongst 
the  burned  over  districts  in  the  National 
Forests.  Timber  growth  is  cedar,  fir 
and  spruce  on  hills  and  mountains;  aider; 
and  maple  along  water  courses.  Chittim 
(Cascara  Segrada)  bark,  used  univer- 
sally for  medicinal  purposes  and  coi 
manding  a widespread  and  remuneratr 
market,  abounds  in  plenty  in  this  count 
Minerals  — - Gold,  platinum,  copper; 
coal  and  iron  are  found  in  this  county, 
besides  a good  quantity  of  granite  and 
sandstone  for  building  purposes.  Agates, 
cornelians,  moonstones  and  other  val 
able  ornamental  stones  are  washed  in  o: 
ocean  beaches. 


J. 


Soils — Soils  of  the  prairie  lands  ar 
sandy  loam  and  clay.  Soils  of  bottor 
lands  are  rich,  brown  alluvial  of  grea 
depth,  fine  texture  and  contain  a larg 
proportion  of  decomposed  feldspar.  Wei 
adapted  to  growing  fruits  and  vege 
tables.  Onions  do  exceptionally  well  i 
this  soil,  18,000  pounds  having  beei 
grown  on  one-half  acre.  Principal  crop)  ? 
are  hay,  clover,  small  fruits,  oats,  vetch 
rye,  cheat  hay,  potatoes.  Beef  cattle 
sheep,  wool,  etc. 

Average  Land  Values — Improved, 

miles  from  nearest  railroad  depot,  pe 
acre  $25.00;  5 miles  out,  $20.00;  10  mile 
out,  $15.00;  unimproved,  2 miles  out 
$10.00;  grazing  lands,  $10.00. 

Logged-ofE  Lands — Total  area,  4,00 
acres;  average  value  per  acre,  $15.00. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  2.05f 
66  school  districts;  3 district  high  schools 
amount  expended  for  school  purposes 
1913,  $54,045.19;  amount  levied  for  scho< 
purposes,  1914,  General  Tax,  $25,00(  jf 
Special  Tax,  $24,814.19. 
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[Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll .$  9,331,428.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 730,732.07 


Total $10,062,160.07 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
[State,  County,  School  and  Road),  for 
1914,  14  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles, 
100;  improved  with  macadam,  7;  with 
gravel,  3.  Amount  expended  upon  roads 

yearly)  $71,795. 


LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY 


(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number 

Lorses-Mules 1,210 

Hattie  (all  kinds)..  6,611 

Iheep-Goats 9,731 

logs 1,284 


Value 

$62,322 

151,759 

18,510 

5,930 


Total  value $238,521 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage  for 
killed  labor,  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day; 
ommon  labor,  $2.50  per  day;  man  and 
earn,  $5.00  per  day. 

Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used  and 
osts  from  SI. 50  to  $3.00  per  cord. 
Scenery  and  Hunting— The  beach, 
iver  and  mountain  scenery  of  Lincoln 
Hounty  is  celebrated.  Yaquina  Bay  is 
ne  of  the  principal  coast  resorts  for 
esidents  of  the  Willamette  Valley;  many 
icturesque  rocks  along  and  dividing  the 
leaches.  Also  huge  timbered  promon- 
ories  jutting  far  out  into  the  Ocean, 
lumerous  hunting  clubs  and  camping 
■ etreats  along  the  Coast,  remote  from 
ailroad.  Mountains  are  rough;  water- 
ills  and  rushing  streams;  heavy  growth 
1 f underbrush.  Some  big  game,  including 
eer,  bear,  cougar  and  wildcat  and  many 
: mall  fur  bearing  animals.  Duck  and 
: oose  hunting  in  marshes.  Fine  trout 
:i  shing.  Many  wild  sea-fowl.  Seals  and 
salions.  Large  parts  of  county  are 
ccessible  only  by  trail  and  some  of  the 
^ emote  sections  are  visited  only  by 
i unters  and  campers. 

Climate — Typical  of  Coast  region;  mild 
■inters  and  summers.  Winters  princi- 
i ally  rainy,  summers  sunshiny.  Average 
nnual  rainfall  70  inches,  of  which  30 
•iches  fall  in  winter,  16)4  inches  in 
rring,  4 inches  in  summer  and  19)4 
. iches  in  autumn.  Occasional  fog;  frosts 
Tactically  unknown.  Snow  heavy  in 
, igh  mountains  but  in  low  altitudes  along 
le  coast  seldom  remains  on  the  ground 


more  than  a few  hours,  and  there  are 
records  of  winters  where  no  snow  fell  in 
any  of  the  low  altitudes.  Average  daily 
minimum  temperature,  January,  40  de- 
grees above  zero.  Average  daily  maxi- 
mum, July,  65  degrees;  average  daily 
minimum,  July,  50  degrees;  average  daily 
range,  July,  15  degrees.  Conditions  ideal 
for  dairy  cattle  and  livestock.  Tender- 
est  vegetables  and  flowers  are  grown 
commercially  owing  to  absence  of  frost. 
Living  conditions  enjoyed  by  those  who 
prefer  a moist  mild  climate;  similar  to 
that  of  Ireland.  Dry  season  is  delightful; 
everything  is  green;  oppressive  heat  is 
unknown ; sun  shines  clear  and  bright  and 
ideal  summer  resort  conditions  prevail. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Lincoln  County 
Fair  held  annually  at  Toledo;  Annual 
Agate  Carnival  at  Newport. 

Newspapers  will  Send  Sample  Copies 
upon  Request — Lincoln  County  Leader 
and  Lincoln  County  Sentinel,  Toledo; 
Newport  Signal  and  Yaquina  Bay  News, 
Newport. 

For  Information  Address — Newport 
Commercial  Club;  Toledo  Development 
League;  Waldport  Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Agate  Beach — Summer  resort,  9 miles 
northwest  of  Toledo,  nearest  railroad 
point;  3)^  miles  north  of  Newport,  nearest 
shipping  point  by  water.  Lumbering, 
logging,  dairying  and  general  farming. 

Angora — Twenty-four  miles  east  of 
Waldport,  nearest  shipping  point  by 
water.  General  farming,  fruit  growing, 
livestock  and  poultry  raising.  Graded 
public  school. 

Axtell — On  Yachats  River,  18  miles 
southeast  of  Waldport,  nearest  shipping 
point  by  water;  34  miles  south  of  Ya- 
quina, nearest  railroad  point.  Lumber- 
ing, logging,  general  farming,  dairying 
and  livestock  raising.  Saw  mill.  Graded 
public  school. 

Bayview — Population  45.  On  Alsea 
Bay,  18  miles  south  of  Yaquina,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Dairying.  Soil  and 
climate  especially  suited  to  berries  and 
all  kinds  of  root  crops.  Stock  raising 
and  dairying.  Graded  public  school. 

Chitwood — Population  50.  On  Cor- 
vallis & Eastern  Railroad.  _ Agriculture, 
horticulture,  live  stock  raising,  dairying, 
poultry  raising,  lumbering  and  logging. 
Graded  public  school.  Adventist  church. 

Denzer — On  Five  Rivers.  Nearest 
railroad  point  is  Philomath,  Benton 
County,  45  miles  east.  Dairying,  fruit, 
poultry  raising  and  truck  farming. 
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Grange.  Splendid  summer  camping 
grounds.  Fine  trout  fishing.  Wild 
game. 

Devils  Lake — Altitude  50  feet.  Popula- 
tion 50.  Located  36  miles  from  Willa- 
mina,  Yamhill  County,  nearest  railroad 
point.  One  mile  from  Pacific  Ocean. 
Dairying  (cheese  making),  livestock  and 
salmon  fishing.  Graded  public  school. 

Eddyville  (also  called  Little  Elk) — Al- 
titude 99  feet.  Population  20.  On  Cor- 
vallis & Eastern  Railroad  and  on  Y aquina 
River.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  and 
poultry  raising.  Small  fruits,  root  crops 
and  apples  do  exceptionally  well.  Cream, 
mohair  and  meat  are  shipped  from  here. 
Cheese  factory.  Temperature  has  never 
■been  above  90  degrees  nor  below  zero 
since  1865.  Splendid  possibilities  for 
waterpower  development.  Graded  pub- 
lic school.  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Grange. 

Elk  City — Population  150.  On  Corval- 
lis & Eastern  Railroad  and  Yaquina 
River.  Lumbering,  logging,  general 
farming,  dairying,  stock  raising,  fruit 
growing  and  poultry  raising.  Two  saw 
mills.  Graded  public  school.  Grange. 
State  Fish  Hatchery  located  4 miles 
south. 

Glen — On  Big  Elk  River,  12}^  miles 
south  of  Elk  City,  nearest  railroad 
point.  General  farming,  fruit  growing, 
stock  and  poultry  raising  and  dairying. 
Graded  public  school. 

Harlan — Population  200.  On  Elk 
Creek,  12  miles  southwest  of  Summit, 
Benton  County,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Bee  culture,  fruit  growing,  general  farm- 
ing, logging,  lumbering,  dairying  and 
livestock  raising.  Rich  agricultural  sec- 
tion surrounding.  Graded  public  school. 

Linville — Population  15.  On  Drift 
Creek,  26  miles  south  of  Toledo,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Six  miles  east  of  Bay- 
view,  nearest  shipping  point  by  water. 
Lumbering,  general  farming,  fruit  grow- 
ing and  stock  raising.  Graded  public 
school. 

Lutgens — On  Alsea  Bay,  at  mouth  of 
Alsea  River.  Twenty  miles  southwest 
of  Yaquina,  nearest  railroad  point;  stage 
to  Newport  and  Toledo.  Salmon  fishing 
and  canning,  lumbering  and  general 
farming.  Salmon  cannery. 

Nashville — Population  15.  On  Cor- 
vallis & Eastern  Railroad.  General 
farming,  fruit  growing,  dairying,  poultry 
raising  and  livestock.  Creamery.  _ Sur- 
rounded by  vast  agricultural  and  timber 
area.  Graded  public  school. 

Newport — Altitude  69  feet.  Popula- 


tion 1,200.  At  entrance  to  the  famous, 
beautiful  Yaquina  Bay,  the  year-round 
health  and  pleasure  resort.  Yaquina  Bay  1 
admits  light-draft  sea-going  vessels.  Is 
four  miles  across  the  bay  from  Yaquina,; 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Corvallis  & 
Eastern  Railroad  which  junctions  with 
the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Albany,  Linn  County,  and  West  Side 
Division  of  same  system  at  Corvallis, 
Benton  County.  Is  the  summer  camp  of] 
the  Hill  Military  Academy.  Farming, 
dairying,  lumbering,  stock  rsising,  small 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Fishing  and  ship- 
ping of  oysters,  clams  and  deep-sea  fish. 
Surrounding  country,  aside  from  unde- 
veloped lumbering  possibilities,  espe-( 
cially  adapted  to  dairying,  small  fruit 
raising  and  truck  gardening  to  supply 
demands  of  beach  resorters  during  vaca- 
tion season.  Is  one  of  the  most  popular  ; 
seaside  resorts  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Thousands  of  tourists  visit  it  annually.' 
Municipal  waterworks  system.  City; 
park.  Two-  weekly  papers.  Yaquina 
Bay  Life  Saving  Station  is  at  entrance 
of  harbor.  High  and  graded  public 
schools.  Baptist,  Catholic,  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  churches.  Commercial! 
Club.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus  $13,000; 
deposits  $80,000. 

Nortons — On  Corvallis  & Eastern 
Railroad  and  Yaquina  River.  Fruit 
growing,  general  farming,  dairying,  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Graded  public 
school. 

Ocean  View — Population  100.  On  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  10  miles  south  of  Waldporf 
nearest  shipping  point  by  water.  Gen- 
eral farming.  Graded  public  school. 

Ona — Altitude  75  feet.  Population  50. 
Nearest  railroad  point  Yaquina,  8 miles 
north.  Beaver  Creek  navigable  by  smal 
craft  to  Pacific  Ocean,  3 miles.  Stags 
line  from  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek  to  New- 
port. Dairying,  general  farming,  fruii 
growing  and  some  lumbering.  Viciniti 
especially  adapted  to  dairying  and  smal 
fruits.  Open  land  produces  grass  th< 
entire  year  round.  National  Fores 
Reserve  adjoins  this  locality.  Gradet 
public  school.  Presbyterian  church 
Lincoln  Grange  occupies  own  hall.  Gui 
Club.  Splendid  fishing  and  hunting  i 
vicinity. 

Otis— .Altitude  15  feet.  On  Salmo  t. 
River  Bay,  35  miles  to  Willamina,  Yair 
hill  County,  nearest  railroad  point.  Nea 
Pacific  Ocean.  Ideal  place  for  a summe 
resort.  Dairying,  fishing  and  lumbering 
Situated  in  midst  of  rich  agricultun 
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and  timbered  section.  Graded  public 
school. 

Rose  Lodge — On  Salmon  River,  27 
miles  southwest  of  Willamina,  Yamhill 
bounty,  nearest  railroad  point.  Dairy- 
ng,  cheese  manufacturing,  lumbering, 
ogging,  livestock  and  poultry  raising, 
general  farming  and  fruit  growing.  Two 
jaw  mills  and  cheese  factory.  Graded 
bublic  school. 

Salado — Population  21.  On  Elk  Creek 
] miles  southeast  of  Elk  City,  nearest 
•ailroad  point.  Dairying,  stock  raising 
md  fruit  culture.  Graded  public  school, 
law  mill. 

Seal  Rock — Summer  resort  on  Pacific 
)cean,  9 miles  south  of  Yaquina,  nearest 
ailroad  point;  stage  to  Yaquina  and 
Newport. 

Siletz — Altitude  150  feet.  Population 
50.  On  Siletz  River,  10  miles  north  of 
r Toledo,  nearest  railroad  point.  In  midst 
j if  rich  and  vast  agricultural  and  timbered 
' ,rea.  Dairying  and  lumbering.  Oats, 
it  otatoes,  clover,  grass  and  root  crops  do 
■j  veil  here.  Cheese  factory.  Graded  pub- 
; ic  school.  Catholic  and  Methodist 
! episcopal  churches.  Good  fishing  in  the 
''iletz  River. 

: Taft — Altitude,  sea  level.  Population 
? 0.  On  Siletz  Bay  and  Pacific  Ocean. 

- LVenty-five  miles  north  of  Yaquina, 
earest  railroad  point.  Dairying,  cheese 
aaking,  fish  canning  and  lumbering. 
Vaterworks  and  electric  lighting  sys- 
' ems  privately  owned.  Graded  public 
chool  and  private  school, 
i Tidewater — On  Alsea  River,  9 miles 
, ast  of  Waldport;  boat  to  Waldport; 
jj  ami-weekly  stage  to  Alsea  and  Philo- 
math, Benton  County.  Lumbering,  log- 
i ing,  shingle  manufacturing,  general 
i irming,  fruit  growing,  dairying  and 
Lock  raising.  Shingle  mill. 

Toledo — (County  Seat) — Altitude  75 
^:et.  Population  600.  On  Corvallis  & 
jlastem  Railroad,  near  mouth  of  Ya- 
Tuina  River  and  at  head  of  Yaquina  Bay. 
3?  the  trade  center  of  Lincoln  County, 
it  tock  raising,  dairying  and  fishing.  Lum- 
ering  is  important  industry.  Surround- 
ug  country  affords  good  opportunities 
rir  farming,  dairying  and  fruit  growing, 
wo  saw  mills,  box  factory  and  ship- 


building yard.  Ships  lumber,  oats,  fish 
and  produce.  Streams  entering  the  Bay 
and  ocean  are  alive  with  gamey  trout, 
and  small  and  large  game  is  found  in 
the  hills  near  here.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Adventist,  Episcopal, 
Lutheran  and  Methodist  churches. 
Development  League.  Grange.  Two 
weekly  papers.  Municipal  gravity  water 
system.  Privately  owned  electric  light- 
ing plant.  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  Masonic 
lodges.  Bank-  capital  and  surplus  $11,000; 
deposits  $149,000. 

Upper  Farm — -Altitude  550  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 100.  Twelve  miles  northwest  of 
Nortons,  nearest  railroad  point.  Farming, 
dairying  and  fruit  growing.  District 
school  and  Indian  school. 

Waldport — Altitude  20  feet.  Popula- 
tion 300.  On  Alsea  Bay,  14  miles  south 
of  Yaquina,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Farming,  dairying,  stock  raising  and 
fishing.  Principal  crops  are  apples,  small 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Ships  lumber, 
live  stock,  wool  and  fruits.  Two  salmon 
canneries.  Creamery.  Saw  and  planing 
mill.  Oar  factory.  Gravity  water  works 
system.  Location  and  beautiful  scenery 
make  Waldport  especially  adapted  for  a 
coast  resort.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Presbyterian  church.  Artisan 
lodge  and  other  fraternal  societies  rep- 
resented. Grange.  Commercial  Club. 
Weekly  paper. 

Winant — On  Yaquina  Bay  and  Corval- 
lis & Eastern  Railroad.  Fishing  and  the 
shipping  of  oysters,  crabs,  fresh  fish  and 
canned  salmon.  Salmon  cannery.  Graded 
public  school. 

Yaquina— Population  150.  Port  of 
entry  for  Yaquina  district  on  Yaquina 
Bay,  3 miles  from  Pacific  Ocean. 
Western  terminus  of  Corvallis  & East- 
ern Railroad.  Surrounded  by  heavily 
timbered  section  and  large  area  of  rich 
agricultural  territory.  Ships  grain,  lum- 
ber and  fish.  Graded  public  school  and 
one  church. 

Other  railroad  stations,  post  offices  and 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Box, 
Boyer,  Canoe  Landing,  Euclid,  Fisher, 
Kernville,  Monterey,  Nye  Creek,  Otter 
Rock,  Oysterville,  Parmelee,  Pioneer, 
Stjiota  and  Wesley. 
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LINN  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Two-thirds  of  Linn  County  is  a great 
forest,  extending  to  the  snow-capped 
summits  of  the  Cascade  Mountain  range. 
The  western  third  is  open,  low-altitude 
country,  adjoining  the  Willamette  River, 
which  forms  the  western  boundary.  The 
altitude  of  the  open  country  is  250  to  400 
feet.  The  mountain  ranges  attain  alti- 
tudes of  2,000  to  5,000  feet  in  the  central 
eastern  portion  of  the  county,  and  from 
8,000  to  10,500  feet  along  the  Cascade 
Range.  The  Santiam  River,  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  Willamette  River,  is 
almost  entirely  within  Linn  County,  one 
of  its  most  important  forks  being  along 
the  northern  boundary.  The  lower  San- 
tiam is  in  the  open  country  near  the  Wil- 
lamette; the  upper  forks  drain  the  mount- 
ainous region.  Another  important  river 
is  the  Calapooia. 

Area — 2,243  square  miles,  larger  than 
the  state  of  Delaware,  one-half  the  size 
of  Connecticut,  one-half  the  size  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Montenegro.  Of  this,  one- 
third  is  in  National  Forests  and  prac- 
tically the  entire  balance  is  privately 
owned.  There  are  about  15,000  acres  in 
unappropriated  public  lands  in  remote 
parts  of  the  county,  difficult  of  access 
and  probably  rough  in  character,  un- 
suited for  homesteads.  Of  the  deeded 
lands  only  one-fifth  is  under  cultivation, 
approximately  200,000  acres,  practically 
all  of  which  is  in  the  open  Willamette 
Valley,  the  balance  being  mainly  in 
timber,  but  including  a small  area  of 
logged-off  land.  The  Willamette  Valley, 
when  the  white  man  came;  was  prairie, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  large/oak 
trees;  part  of  this  original  open  country, 
since  its  occupation,  has  grown  up  to 
oak  and  fir  brush,  some  of  the  latter 
having  attained  merchantable  size.  The 
cultivated  area  is  today  devoted  to 
dairying,  fruit  culture,  vegetable  grow- 
ing and  grain.  The  cultivation  of  grain 
is  being  abandoned  gradually,  as  the  land 
is  far  more  valuable  when  put  to  intensive 
uses.  Some  of  the  level  lands  require 
drainage  to  bring  them  into  their  highest 
production,  although  even  the  undrained 
lands  produce  certain  forage  crops,  such 
as  alsike  clover.  Nearly  all  the  lands  at 
low  altitudes  will,  under  proper  methods 
of  cultivation,  produce  heavily  in  the 
finer,  fancy  crops,  such  as  berries,  tender 
vegetables,  orchard  fruits  and  nuts. 
Several  celebrated  dairy  farms  and  fine 
stock  breeding  farms  are  in  Linn  County. 


It  is  estimated  that  nearly  400,000  acres 
partly  level  land  and  partly  sloping 
mountain  sides  are  susceptible  of  ultimate 
cultivation.  All  crops  grown  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  can  be  grown  in  Linn  County. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 

In  National  Forests.  . 413,268 

Public  Lands  15,722 

428,990? 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 4,120 

Cultivated 203,081 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable)  . . . 453,310 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  134,489 

Non-tillable 210,405 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way 1,125 

1,006,530| 

Total  area 1,435,520] 

Rank  of  County — Second  in  oatsJ 
second  in  grain,  hay,  fourth  in  timber’, 
fifth  in  population,  fifth  in  clover,  sixth 
in  potatoes,  sixth  in  quinces,  sixth  n | 
walnuts,  seventh  in  wheat  and  seventh! 
in  hops. 

Population — 25,675,  or  11.4  persons  tjo 
the  square  mile;  82%  American  born.  Otf 
the  foreign  born  27%  are  Germans,  thfc 
remainder  principally  Canadians,  Au^S 
trians,  English,  Scandinavians,  Irish*'1 
Swiss  and  Scotch. 

County  Seat — Albany. 
Transportation — 172.46  miles  of  rail! 
road,  55  miles  of  navigable  river.  Maiil 
line  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  crosses] 
county  from  north  to  south.  Corvallis 
Eastern,  which  has  its  western  terminujl 
at  the  head  of  Yaquina  Harbor  on  th(S 
Pacific  Coast,  junctions  with  the  South-1 
ern  Pacific  at  Albany  and  skirts  along 
the  northern  boimdary  of  the  county  intcj 
the  heavily  timbered  section  on  the  wes» 
slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  ThP 
Woodburn-Natron  branch  of  the  South] 
em  Pacific  crosses  the  county  from  nortlj 
to  south  through  a rich  agricultural  and 
timbered  section,  a few  miles  from  and 
parallel  with  the  Southern  Pacific  maiq 
line  and  is  connected  at  Albany  by 
branch  line  from  Lebanon.  Short  branch 
line  from  Wellsdale,  Benton  County,  con! 
nects  Albany  with  West  Side  line  of  thel 
Portland,  Eugene  & Eastern  electric! 
system,  which  owns  and  operates  the] 
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Albany  electric  street  railway  system. 
Oregon  Electric  (Hill  system)  crosses 
the  western  part  of  the  county  north  to 
south,  with  a branch  line  connecting 
Albany  and  Corvallis,  Benton  County. 
Willamette  River,  navigable  from  Albany 
to  Portland. 


Water — Willamette,  Calapooia  and  two 
branches  of  the  Santiam  rivers,  with 
their  numerous  tributaries,  furnish  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  mountain  water 
for  all  purposes.  Approximately  20,000 
horsepower  water  power  exists  undevel- 
oped in  the  two  Santiam  rivers  and  the 
Calapooia,  while  scarcely  2,000  horse- 
power has  been  utilized  upon  any  of  these 
streams.  Marion  Lake  and  Clear  Lake, 
one  at  the  source  of  the  North  Santiam 
and  the  other  source  of  the  McKenzie,  at 
high  elevations  in  the  Cascade  Mount- 
ains, are  located  in  this  county  and  pos- 
sess power  development  possibilities. 
Mineral  springs  at  Upper  Soda,  near  Jor- 
dan, White  City,  Cascadia,  Waterloo  and 
Sodaville,  the  latter  having  been  created 
a state  preserve.  Good  soft  water  at 
depths  of  16  to  30  feet  in  valley  portion 
of  county. 

Industries — Farming,  fruit  growing, 
stock  raising,  including  thoroughbred 
stock  of  all  kinds.  Twenty-six  carloads 
of  Cotswold  bucks  were  shipped  from 
this  county  in  one  season  to  Montana  and 
Colorado  for  breeding  purposes.  Dairy- 
ing yields  handsome  returns.  Clover 
seed  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable 
crops,  yielding  in  some  cases  as  high  as 
10  to  12  bushels  per  acre.  Average  of 
$150,000  paid  out  at  Albany  for  the  clover 
seed  crop  by  Eastern  seed  buyers  annu- 
ally. Prune  growing  is  a profitable 
industry,  100  carloads  of  dried  prunes 
having  been  shipped  from  Albany  in  one 
season.  Manufacturing  of  lumber,  leath- 
er, woolen  goods,  chairs  and  furniture. 
Hops  are  grown  in  large  quantities. 
Walnuts  do  well  and  are  being  set  out  in 
considerable  areas.  Fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  are  produced  to  perfection. 

Timber — About  25,000,000,000  feet  of 
standing  merchantable  timber  in  Linn 
County,  of  which  17,000,000,000  feet  are 
privately  owned,  §nd  7,800,000,000  feet  in 
National  Forest.  Red,  white  and  yellow 
fir,  spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar  in  the 
mountains;  yew,  alder,  maple,  ash,  balm 
and  willow  in  the  low  altitudes  along  the 
water  courses.  A little  oak  in  the  open 
country.  Several  saw  mills  along  San- 
tiam River,  although  lumbering  is  ia  its 
infancy. 

Minerals — Prospects  of  gold,  silver 


and  copper  are  found  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  but  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  retards  de- 
velopment upon  an  extensive  scale.  Fine 
quality  building  stone.  Deposits  of 
mineral  paint. 

Soil — For  the  most  part  basaltic,  with 
underlying  sandstone  and  gravel.  Prairie 
land  is  a rich,  dark,  clay  loam  of  the 
general  character  of  the  Willamette 
Valley.  In  the  central  western  part  of  the 
county  is  a light  loam,  black  in  color, 
deep  and  rich,  with  a natural  growth 
of  fir,  maple,  oak  and  ash  timber, 
and  is  well  drained.  Fruits,  vegetables, 
hay,  clover  and  grain  do  well  on  this  soil. 
Flax  fiber  has  also  been  grown  success- 
fully. On  the  ridges  in  the  foothills  is  a 
red  soil,  ideal  for  orchards.  Along  the 
many  streams  is  found  a sandy  loam  that 
is  especially  adapted  for  potatoes,  hops 
and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Number  acres  necessary  to  pro- 
vide comfortable  living  and  yield  reason- 
able income  to  average  size  family  (4  or 
5 persons):  Intensified  farming,  10  to 
20  acres  for  fruit,  poultry,  berries,  vege- 
tables; diversified  farming,  30  to  50 
acres,  hops,  fruits,  potatoes,  clover, 
dairying,  etc. 

Average  Land  Values — (Basis,  Al- 
bany)— Improved,  2 miles  from  nearest 
railroad  depot,  per  acre,  $125;  5 miles 
out,  $100;  10  miles  out,  $50;  unimproved, 
per  acre,  2 miles  out,  $50;  5 miles  out, 
$40;  10  miles  out,  $25. 

Logged-off  Lands — Where  lumbering 
operations  are  carried  on  extensively 
the  country  is  rough  and  unfit  for  culti- 
vation generally.  Cut-over  land  usually 
used  for  grazing  stock  and  held  for  re- 
forestation. Improved  land  in  the  valley 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  cost  of 
clearing  logged-off  lands. 

Public  Schools — School  census  8,407; 
124  school  districts.  Total  amount  ex- 
pended for  school  purposes  (yearly), 
$223,272.49. 

Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $26,052,370.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 

county 4,346,141.04 

Total $30,398,511.04 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School)  for 
1913,  15  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles, 
2,800;  improved  with  macadam,  60;  wit’ 
gravel,  540;  graded,  1,200.  Amount  e: 
pended  upon  roads  (yearly),  $150,880.29 
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COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS.  - 

Av.  Yield  Average 

per  acre.  Price. 


Fall  wheat 25  bu.  $ .90  bu. 

Oats 45  bu.  .32  bu. 

Barley 35  bu.  .48  bu. 

Cheat  hay 2 tons  11.00  ton 

Vetch 3 tons  12.00  ton 

Potatoes 150  bu.  45  bu. 


Dairy  cattle,  per  head . .$65.00  to  $100. 00 

Cattle,  average  fat  stock 07  lb. 

Hogs,  average  fat  stock 08  lb. 

Sheep,  average  fat  stock 05  lb. 

Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head.  .$225.00 
Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head. . 200.00 
Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per  head..  L25. 00 
Chickens,  average  best  stock.  .15  lb. 

Butter,  yearly  average 35  lb. 

Cheese,  yearly  average 25  lb. 

Eggs,  yearly  average 25  doz 

Cherries,  yearly  average 04  lb. 

Prunes,  yearly  average 06  lb. 

Peaches,  yearly  average 75  box 

Pears,  yearly  average 50  box 

Apples,  yearly  average 1.00  box 

Grapes,  yearly  average 25  bkt 

Wool  (8  lbs.  per  fleece) 18  lb. 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number.  Value. 

Horses,  Mules 9,873  $ 597,705.00 

Cattle  (all  kinds)... 20, 746  530,510.00 

Sheep,  Goats 30,324  79,805.00 

Hogs 9,104  49,830.00 


Total  value $1,257,850. 00 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage  for 
skilled  labor,  $3.50  to  $5.00;  unskilled, 
$2  .00  to  $2.50;  farm  labor  during  harvest 
season,  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day;  farm  labor, 
$25.00  to  $30.00  per  month  and  board. 
Board  costs  about  50  cents  per  day. 

Fuel — Wood  is  fuel  used  and  cost: 
$2.00  to  $3.00  for  slab  wood  per  cord; 
$4.00  to  $5.00  for  fir;  $5.00  for  oak,  ash 
and  maple. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — Mt.  Jefferson, 
on  the  eastern  boundary,  altitude  10,500 
feet,  capped  with  eternal  snows  and  con- 
taining large  glaciers,  is  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  landscape  and  towers 
above  the  forest-covered  mountains 
when  viewed  from  the  open  country  near 
the  Willamette  River.  In  form  it  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important,  peaks 
of  the  Cascade  Mountain  range.  Other 
high,  snow-capped  peaks  of  this  range 
are  Three-Fingered  Jack,  altitude  8,450, 
and  Mt.  Washington,  altitude  8,600  feet. 
One  of  the  main  traveled  roads  into 


Eastern  Oregon  crosses  the  Cascade 
range  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  and 
from  the  railroad  along  the  Santiam 
River  to  the  north  lead  trails  to  the 
snow-capped  mountains  and  to  numerous 
beautiful  mountain  lakes,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  Marion  Lake.  There 
are  numerous  resorts  and  springs  along 
mountain  roads,  the  railroad  and  trails. 
The  spurs  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  are 
rough  and  picturesque:  they  contain 
numerous  waterfalls  and  cascades,  and 
fine  fishing  streams.  Bear,  deer,  wildcat 
and  cougar  in  the  mountains.  Duck  and 
geese  along  the  Willamette  River  and 
marshes.  Pheasant  shooting  in  the  open 
country.  Scores  of  mountain  climbers, 
campers  and  hunters  go  up  from  the 
valley  every  season. 

Climate — Mild  winters  and  summers 
in  the  open  valley.  Deep  snows  make  the 
mountains  inaccessible  in  winter.  Snow 
seldom  stays  on  the  groimd  more  than 
a few  hours  in  the  open  country,  although 
there  have  been  winters  when  snow  has 
remained  for  days  at  a time.  Rainfall 
averages  43  inches  in  the  open  country, 
of  which  19)4  inches  fall  in  winter,  9)4 
inches  in  spring,  2)4  inches  in  summer 
and  11)4  inches  in  autumn.  In  mountains 
rainfall  is  from  60  to  80  inches.  Summers 
are  cool  in  the  mountains.  Summer 
afternoons  warm  in  the  open  country, 
although  nights  are  invariably  refreshing 
and  cool.  Winters  are  mild  in  open 
country.  Average  daily  minimum  tem- 
perature, January,  34)4  degrees  above 
zero;  average  daily  maximum,  July,  81 
degrees;  average  daily  minimum,  July, 
55  degrees;  average  daily  range  26 
degrees.  Climate  ideal  for  dairying  and 
cultivation  of  tender  vegetables  and 
fancy  fruits  and  nuts.  Is  warmest  closest 
to  Willamette  River,  where  there  are 
peach  orchards,  asparagus  and  celery 
gardens. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Linn  County 
Manufacturers’  Exposition;  Chautauqua 
Assembly;  Central  Valley  Poultry  Show, 
Apple  Show  and  Industrial  School  Fair 
held  annually  at  Albany.  Linn  County 
Fair,  annually  at  Scio;  Strawberry  and 
Stock  Show  annually  at  Lebanon;  An- 
nual Potato  Show,  Harrisburg;  Annual 
Rose  Show,  June,  Scio. 

Newspapers  will  Send  Sample  Copies 
upon  Request — Democrat,  Herald  and 
The  Rural  Oregonian,  Albany;  Times, 
Brownsville;  Enterprise,  Halsey;  The 
Commonwealth  and  The  Bulletin,  Har- 
risburg; The  Criterion  and  The  Express, 
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Lebanon;  Santiam  News,  Scio;  Inter- 
mountain Tribune,  Sweet  Home. 

For  Information  Address — Albany 
Commercial  Club;  Brownsville  Com- 
mercial Club;  Harrisburg  Commercial 
Club;  Lebanon  Commercial  Club;  Scio 
Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Albany — (County  Seat).  Altitude  220 
feet.  Population  5,500.  Called  “Hub  of 
the  Willamette,”  because  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  steam,  electric  and  river, 
centering  here.  Situated  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  Willamette  Valley  and  on  the 
Willamette  River,  which  is  navigable  to 
Portland  except  for  about  three  months 
during  the  summer.  On  main  line  of 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  its  junction 
with  the  Corvallis  & Eastern  Railroad. 
Branch  line  connects  with  Woodburn- 
Natron  branch  of  Southern  Pacific  branch 
line  to  Tallman.  Corvallis  & Eastern 
with  western  terminus  at  head  of  Yaquina 
Bay  and  eastern  terminus  on  western 
slope  of  Cascade  Mountains.  Connects 
with  main  system  of  Portland,  Eugene  & 
Eastern  Electric  Railway  on  west  side 
of  Willamette  River,  with  a branch  from 
Wellsdale,  Benton  County.  Oregon  Elec- 
tric Railway,  Portland  to  Eugene,  passes 
through  the  city  and  connects  with  the 
west  side  branch  of  the  same  system  by 
branch  line  to  Corvallis,  Benton 
County.  Albany  street  railway  system 
is  owned  by  the  Portland,  Eugene  & 
Eastern.  Corvallis  & Eastern  car  and 
machine  shops.  In  and  around  the  city 
are  manufacturing,  dairying,  diversified 
farming,  stock  raising,  fruit  growing, 
gardening,  poultry  raising,  lumbering  and 
fruit  packing.  Hops  and  potatoes  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Lumbering  an 
important  industry.  Increase  of  intensi- 
fied and  diversified  farming  is  causing 
the  larger  land  holdings  to  be  cut  up  into 
small  tracts.  Clover,  vetch  and  kale  are 
the  three  most  important  agricultural 
supports  of  the  dairying  industry.  Al- 
bany College  (Presbyterian)  and  Catholic 
Academy  conducted  by  the  Benedictine 
Sisters,  are  located  here.  High  and 
graded  public  schools.  Catholic,  Christ- 
ian, Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Methodist 
(three),  Presbyterian,  United  Presby- 
terian and  Universalist  churches.  Al- 
bany College  has  just  secured  an  endow- 
ment of  $250,000  and  a tract  of  47  acres 
has  been  purchased  in  the  suburbs  for 
new  buildings.  Carnegie  library  build- 
ing, a $40,000  City  Hall,  and  a $75,000 
Federal  Building,  to  be  occupied  by  the 


Post  Office,  Forestry  Bureau  and  Weather 
Bureau.  Streets  are  electric  lighted  and 
paved.  Twelve  miles  of  concrete  side- 
walks. Sewer  system.  Electric  light 
and  water  works  systems  privately 
owned.  Abundant  electric  power  avail- 
able for  manufacturing  purposes.  Fra- 
ternal organizations  well  represented. 
Commercial  Club.  Two  daily,  two 
weekly  and  one  monthly  papers.  Four 
banks;  capital  and  surplus,  $433,000; 
deposits  $1,801,000. 

Berlin — On  Plamilton  Creek,  8 miles 
southeast  of  Lebanon,  nearest  railroad 
point.  General  farming,  poultry  raising, 
fruit  growing  and  livestock.  Graded 
public  school. 

Brownsville— Altitude  396  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 1,200.  On  Springfield-Woodburn 
branch  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  On 
Calapooia  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Wil- 
lamette River,  which  affords  ample 
supply  of  water  for  all  purposes  and  power 
for  operation  of  the  mills.  In  midst  of 
large  agricultural,  horticultural,  live 
stock,  dairying  and  sheep  raising  dis- 
trict. Woolen  mill,  flouring  mill,  tan- 
nery, fruit  cannery,  and  creamery.  Water 
works  and  sewer  system.  High  and 
graded  public  schools.  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian, Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
chuches.  Masonic,  K.  of  P.,  I.  O.  O.  F., 
W.  O.  W.,  and  Artisan  lodges.  Commer- 
cial Club.  Weekly  paper.  Bank:  capital 
and  surplus  $35,000;  deposits,  $180,000. 

Cascadia — Population  50.  Summer 
resort.  On  Santiam  River,  32  miles 
southeast  of  Lebanon,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Breeding  of  high-grade  cattle 
and  stock,  lumbering,  farming  and  fruit 
growing.  Graded  public  school. 

Crabtree — Altitude  275  feet.  Popula- 
tion 40.  East  Side  branch  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  Dairying,  general  farm- 
ing, poultry  raising  and  fruit  growing. 
High  and  graded  public  school. 

Crawfordsville — Population  300.  On 
Calapooia  River,  8 miles  southeast  of 
Brownsville,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Farming,  dairying,  lumbering,  fruit 
growing,  poultry  raising.  Two  saw  mills 
and  a flouring  mill.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Christian,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches. 

Dever — Altitude  63  feet.  On  Oregon 
Electric  Railway  and  three  miles  east 
of  the  Willamette  River.  Wheat,  oats, 
barley,  hay,  potatoes,  hops,  clover  seed, 
dairying,  poultry  raising,  sheep  and 
goats.  Graded  public  school. 

Fayetteville — Altitude  255  feet.  On 
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. Oregon  Electric  Railroad.  General 
I farming,  fruit  growing,  livestock  and 
poultry  raising. 

Foster — Population  60.  On  South 
Santiam  River,  20  miles  southeast  of 
Lebanon,  nearest  railroad  point.  Farm- 
ing, stock  raising  and  dairying.'  Wheat, 
oats,  fruit,  berries,  etc.  Grist  mill  and 
two  saw  mills  here.  Electric  light  plant. 

1 Union  high  and  graded  public  school. 

I Union  Evangelical  church. 


Fox  Valley — On  North  Santiam  River 
and  Corvallis  & Eastern  Railroad. 
Lumbering,  fruit  growing,  dairying, 


Gray — Altitude  224  feet.  Population 
: 25.  On  main  line  of  Oregon  Electric  Rail- 
) way  at  the  junction  of  the  Qorvallis 
| branch.  Farming,  dairying,  fruit  grow- 
I ing  and  poultry  raising.  Graded  public 
school.  Protestant  church.  Farmers’ 

! Grange  and  Dairy  Association. 

Halsey — -Altitude  310  feet.  Population 
375.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  6 miles  from  the  Willamette 
River.  In  midst  of  rich  and  extensive 
agricultural,  horticultural  and  dairying 
district.  Farming,  dairying,  stock  rais- 
ing, poultry  and  fruits.  Clover,  wheat, 
oats,  vetch  and  hay.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Baptist,  Christian  and 
Methodist  churches.  Weekly  paper. 
Commercial  Club.  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  W.  O. 
W.  lodges.  Electric  light  and  water 
systems  under  private  ownership.  Bank: 
capital  and  surplus,  $19,000;  deposits, 
$90,000. 

Harrisburg — Altitude  323  feet.  Popu- 
i lation  500.  On  Willamette  River, 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  Oregon 
Electric  Railway.  In  midst  of  rich 
dairying,  fruit  raising,  diversified  farm- 
I ing,  stock  raising  and  hop-growing 
I section.  Valuable  water  powers  within 
i the  corporate  limits  are  undeveloped. 

I Improved  streets  and  sewer  system. 
Electric  light  plant.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Christian,,Methodist  and 
Methodist  South  churches.  A.  F.  & A. 
M.,  Eastern  Star,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Rebekah, 
W.  O.  W.,  Women  of  Woodcraft,  M,.  W. 
A.  and  Royal  Neighbors,  United  Arti- 
, sans,  A.  O.  U.  W.  and  D.  of  H.  lodges. 
Two  weekly  papers.  Commercial  Club. 
Potato  show  is  held  here  annually.  Two 
banks:  capital  and  surplus,  $67,000;  de- 
posits, $170,000. 

Holley — Altitude  90  feet.  Population 
30.  On  Calapooia  Creek,  12  miles  south- 
east of  Brownsville,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Farming,  dairying,  lumbering  and 


fruit  -growing.  Graded  public  school. 
Baptist  and  Christian  churches.  Grange. 

Jordan — On  Thomas  Creek,  6 miles 
southwest  of  Lyons,  nearest  railroad 
point.  General  farming,  wheat  growing, 
livestock.  Flour  mill. 

Kingston-^-On  Corvallis  & Eastern 
Railroad  and  Santiam  River.  Lumbering, 
logging,  farming,  fruit  growing  and  live 
stock.  Christian  church. 

Lacomb  — Population  50.  On  Beaver 
Creek,  10  miles  northeast  of  Lebanon, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Stage  daily. 
Lumbering,  logging,  general  farming, 
fruit  growing,  dairying  and  poultry 
raising.  Saw  mill.  High  and  graded 
public  school. 

Lebanon — Altitude  350  feet.  Popula- 
tion 2,180.  On  the  South  Fork  of  Santiam 
River.  On  Woodburn-Natron  branch  of 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad;  direct  con- 
nection with  Albany.  The  Santiam 
Mountain  wagon  road,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal highways  leading  from  the  Willam- 
ette Valley  into  Central  Oregon,  starts 
from  this  point.  In  the  midst  of  extensive 
farming,  dairying  and  fruit  growing 
district.  Lumbering  and  manufacturing. 
One  of  the  large  paper  mills  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Saw  mill  and  planing  mill. 
Water  works  and  electric  lighting  plants 
are  under  private  ownership.  Good 
water  power  possibilities  in  vicinity. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Baptist, 
Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Evangel- 
ical, Catholic  and  Presbyterian  churches. 
Lebanon  Strawberry  Festival  and  Stock 
Show  held  here  annually.  One  weekly 
and  semi-weekly  paper.  Commercial  Club. 
Two  banks:  capital  and  surplus,  $108,000; 
deposits,  $374,000. 

Lyons — Altitude  670  feet.  Population 
100.  On  the  Corvallis  & Eastern  Rail- 
road and  the  Santiam  River.  Farming 
and  dairying.  Soil  adapted  to  fruit  rais- 
ing, garden  truck,  etc.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Catholic  and  Methodist 
churches.  Grange. 

Munkers— On  Corvallis  & Eastern 
Railroad.  Lumbering,  general  farming, 
fruit,  livestock  and  poultry.  Graded 
public  school. 

North  Santiam— -Altitude  378  feet. 
Population  290.  On  Woodburn-Spring- 
field  branch  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
near  North  Santiam  River.  Farming  and 
dairying.  Graded  public  school.  All 
Saints  and  Christian  churches. 

" Oakville — On  Oregon  Electric  Rail- 
road. General  farming,  fruit  growing, 
stock  raising,  dairying  and  poultry. 
High  and  graded  public  school. 
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Peoria — Population  125.  On  Willam- 
ette River.  Three  miles  west  of  Fayette- 
ville, nearest  railroad  point.  One  of 
principal  shipping  points  by  river. 
Farming,  dairying  and  poultry  raising. 
Wheat,  oats,  clover  and  hops.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, Methodist  South  and  Free  Metho- 
dist churches. 

Pirtle — Altitude  250  feet.  Population 
18.  On  Oregon  Electric  Railway.  Farm- 
ing, dairying  and  fruit  growing. 

Plainview— Altitude  276  feet.  On  East 
Side  line  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Fruit  growing,  general  farming,  livestock 
and  dairying.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  United  Brethren  church. 

Rowland — Altitude  309  feet.  On  East 
Side  line  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Lumbering,  general  farming,  fruit  grow- 
ing, live  stock  and  poultry  raising.  High 
and  graded  public  school. 

Santiam — On  Santiam  River,  10  miles 
southeast  of  Lebanon,  nearest  railroad 
point;  stage  to  Lebanon.  General  farm- 
ing, live  stock,  fruit  growing,  dairying 
and  poultry.  Graded  public  school. 

Scio — Altitude  316  feet.  Population 
500.  Two  miles  from  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  3 miles  from  nearest  point 
on  the  Corvallis  & Eastern  line.  Reg- 
ular stage  meets  all’  trains.  At  mouth  of 
Thomas  Creek  ancTTjrabtree  valleys  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 
Thomas  Creek  flows  through  the  town. 
Farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  hop 
growing,  lumbering  and  stock  raising. 
Saw  mill,  planing  mill,  milk  condensery. 
Municipally  owned  water  works  and 
electric  lighting  systems.  ’ High  and 
graded  public  school.  Baptist,  Catholic, 
Christian  churches.  K.  of  P.,  I.  O.  O.  F., 
Masonic,  Maccabee  and  Rebekah  lodges. 
Good  fishing  and  hunting.  Weekly  paper. 
Commercial  Club.  Linn  County  School 
Children’s  Industrial  Fair  annually  in 
conjunction  with  the  Linn  County  Fair. 
Annual  Rose  Show  in  June.  Bank:  cap- 
ital and  surplus  $16,000;  deposits  $90,000. 

Shedds — Altitude  280  feet.  Popular 
tion  150.  On  main  line  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Farming,  dairying  and  clover 
owing  for  seed.  Celebrated  dairy  near, 
igh  and  graded  public  school.  Meth- 
odist and  United  Presbyterian  churches. 
Masonic,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  W.  O.  W.  lodges; 


Grange.  Fine  pheasant  shooting.  Bank 
capital  and  surplus  $16,000:  deposits 
$48,000. 

Shelburn — Altitude  351  feet.  Popu- 
lation 75.  On  North  Santiam  River 
near  junction  of  Corvallis  & Eastern  and 
East  Side  Division  of  Southern  Pacific 
Railroads.  Lumbering,  dairying  and 
farming.  Graded  public  school.  Cath- 
olic and  Presbyterian  churches. 

Sodaville — Altitude  500  feet.  Popula- 
tion 150.  Five  miles  south  of  Lebanon, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Farming,  dairy- 
ing, fruit  growing,  poultry  raising.  High 
and  graded  public  school.  Evangelical 
church.  Grange.  Mineral  springs. 

Sweet  Home — Altitude  500  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 300.  Sixteen  miles  southeast  of 
Lebanon,  nearest  railroad  point.  Farm- 
ing, lumbering,  mining,  dairying  and 
poultry  raising.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Evangelical  and  United  Evan- 
gelical churches.  Grange. 

Tallman — Population  45.  At  junction 
of  East  Side  Division  and  Lebanon 
Branch  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
General  farming,  lumbering,  fruit  grow- 
ing, logging  and  livestock.  Graded 
public  school.  Baptist  church. 

Tangent — Altitude  304  feet.  Popula- 
tion 185.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  Ships  grain,  hops,  live- 
stock, fruit  and  wool.  Dairying  and 
poultry.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches. 
Grange. 

Thomas — On  Corvallis  & Eastern 
Railroad  and  Santiam  River.  General 
farming,  fruit  growing,  live  stock  and 
poultry  raising,  lumbering,  hops.  Graded 
public  school. 

Waterloo — Population  96.  On  south 
fork  of  Santiam  River,  6 miles  southeast 
of  Lebanon,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Farming,  lumbering,  small  fruit,  vege- 
tables and  livestock.  Graded  public 
school.  Adventist,  Christian  and  Meth- 
odist churches.  Mineral  springs  near. 
Wonderful  caves  attract  tourists. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations 
and  settlements  in  the  county  are:  Al- 
ford, Anidem,  Cartney,  Conser,  Garri- 
son, Larwood,  Lawson.  Millersburg, 
Nixon,  Potter,  Priceboro,  Quartzville, 
Spicer,  Tulsa,  Twin  Buttes  and  Whit- 
comb. 
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MALHEUR  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Malheur  County,  containing  over 
one-tenth  of  Oregon’s  area,  embraces 
almost  the  entire  watershed  of  the 
Malheur  and  Owyhee  rivers,  two  of  the 
most  important  rivers  of  Oregon.  These 
rivers  empty  into  the  Snake  Rivpr 
within  a few  miles  of  each  other.  Until 
recently  development  in  Malheur  County 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  a small 
area  close  to  the  Snake  River  by  the 
mouths  of  these  two  great  tributaries. 
The  balance  of  this  vast  domain  was 
comparatively  unknown,  although  great 
herds  of  beef  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep 
ranged  over  its  plains  and  mountains, 
and  a number  of  livestock  ranches  were 
scattered  along  the  river  and  creek  bot- 
toms, where  hay  was  cultivated  for 
winter  feed.  The  main  line  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  Railroad  (Union  Pacific  Sys- 
tem) barely  touched  Malheur  County, 
where,  for  a few  miles,  it  looped  over  the 
Snake  River  from  the  State  of  Idaho.  A 
short  branch  was  built  from  this  main 
line  to  Vale,  the  county  seat,  a celebrated 
sheep  and  livestock  center,  15  miles 
up  the  Malheur  River  from  the  Snake 
River.  During  the  last  few  years  large 
irrigation  enterprises  have  been  inaugu- 
rated, railroad  transportation  extended, 
and  considerable  portions  of  the  county 
transformed  into  productive  agricultural 
regions.  New  cities  and  towns  have 
grown  up;  hundreds  of  settlers  have  taken 
homestead  lands  and  Malheur  County 
has  made  rapid  progress.  Malheur 
County  is  mostly  open  country,  divided 
1 by  a number  of  mountain  ranges  and  cut 
up  with  deep  canyons.  The  Burnt  River 
Mountains;  an  important  spur  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  form  part  of  its  northern 
boundary,  their  peaks  being  from  4,000  to 
7,800  feet  high,  the  higher  peaks  being 
timbered.  The  Cedar  Mountains,  from 
3,500  to  5,000  feet  high,  traverse  the 
county  diagonally  from  southeast  to 
northwest,  being  the  divide  between  the 
Malheur  and  Owyhee  watersheds.  The 
Whitehorse  Mountains  and  other  ranges 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
county  are  headwaters  of  the  Owyhee 
River  and  are  spurs  of  the  mountains  of 
Nevada.  The  river  valleys  are  mostly 
in  narrow  canyons,  although  occasionally 
they  broaden  out  into  wide  fertile  plains, 
such  as  the  open  country  near  the  mouths 
of  the  two  great  rivers  and  the  Jordan 
Valley,  a tributary  of  the  upper  Owyhee. 

Area — 9,883  square  miles;  two-thirds 
the  size  of  the  kingdom  of  Netherlands; 


over  twice  the  size  of  the  kingdom  of 
Montenegro;  larger  than  the  state  of 
Massachusetts;  larger  than  New  Hamp- 
shire; larger  than  Vermont;  almost 
identical  in  size  with  Harney  County, 
adjoining  it  on  the  west.  Malheur  County 
is  175  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  if  laid  crosswide  across  the  state  of 
Indiana  would  extend  a few  miles  into 
Illinois  and  Ohio.  Of  this  area  only  one- 
eighth  is  privately  owned;  over  four-fifths 
is  unappropriated  public  domain,  there 
being  a larger  acreage  of  public  lands  in 
Malheur  County  than  in  any  other 
county  in  the  United  States.  Of  the 
deeded  acreage  over  100,000  acres  are 
under  cultivation  and  of  this  about  two- 
thirds  is  under  irrigation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  2,500,000  acres  in 
Malheur  County  are  susceptible  of 
ultimate  cultivation.  This  uncultivated 
tillable  area  is  mostly  bench  land  and 
rolling  hills,  as  a rule  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  river  beds.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  scientific  dry  farming  methods 
produce  hardy  grains  and  grasses.  The 
irrigated  lands  at  the  low  altitudes  near 
the  Snake  River  produce  com,  alfalfa, 
vegetables  and  fruits.  In  the  higher 
altitudes  the  irrigated  lands  produce 
alfalfa  and  wild  hay.  Writh  the  exception 
of  the  low  altitude  sheltered  areas, 
Malheur  County’s  agricultural  future 
lies  in  livestock,  dairying,  hay,  grain  and 
hardy  vegetables. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED.  Acres  Acres 
In  National  Forests  599 

Public  lands  open  to 

entry 5,090,630 

Filed  on,  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 


ownership 

287,277 

Carey  Act  Segrega- 

tions  (pending)  .... 

32,150 

State  School  Lands  . 

199,680 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 

OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 

1,760 

Cultivated 

240,194 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable) .... 

125,000 

Tillable  (uncultivated) 

286,571 

Non-tillable 

59,715 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way 

1,544 

714,784 

Total  area 6,325,120 
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Rank  of  County — First  in  corn,  first 
in  area  of  unappropriated  public  iands, 
first  in  sheep  and  wool,  second  in  gross 
area,  second  in  hay  and  forage,  second 
in  shipments  of  beef  cattle,  fourth  in  wild 
hay,  sixth  in  rye,  first  in  alfalfa,  third  in 
irrigated  acreage. 

Population— 13,913,  or  1.4  persons  to 
the  square  mile;  90%  American  born. 
Of  the  foreign  born  about  one-fourth  are 
English  and  the  remainder  principally 
Irish,  Canadians,  Germans  and  Scotch. 

County  Seat — Vale. 

Transportation — 127.39  miles  of  rail- 
road. Main  line  of  Oregon  Short  Line 
crosses  Snake  River  into  Oregon  at 
Nyssa,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
county,  and  operates  on  the  Oregon  side 
to  Ontario,  where  it  recrosses  the  river 
and  skirts  along  the  northeastern  bound- 
ary of  the  state  on  the  Idaho  side.  A 
branch  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  operates 
from  Nyssa  to  Homedale.  The  Oregon  & 
Eastern  Railroad  extends  from  Vale 
westward  to  Riverside.  Malheur  Valley 
Railroad  from  Ontario  to  Vale  and 
Brogan. 

Water — The  Owyhee  and  Malheur 
rivers,  which  are  the  most  important 
streams  of  the  county,  with  their  various 
tributaries,  furnish  water  for  irrigation 
and  other  purposes.  The  Snake  River, 
which  forms  the  northeastern  and  eastern 
line  of  the  county  for  a distance  of  ap- 
proximately 75  miles,  is  being  called 
upon  to  furnish  its  quota  of  water  for 
the  reclamation  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
fertile  lands  which  border  that  stream 
on  the  Oregon  side.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 50,000  hydro-horsepower  unde- 
veloped in  the  Owyhee  and  Malheur 
rivers.  Springs  abound  and  water  is  near 
the  surface.  Boiling  artesian  wells  are 
found  near  Vale. 

Industries — While  stock  raising  is  the 
leading  industry,  quite  a considerable 
area  has  been  reclaimed  and  made  to 
produce  excellent  crops  of  fruits,  hay, 
rain  and  corn,  and  the  irrigated  area  is 
eing  rapidly  increased  with  each  suc- 
ceeding season.  Horses,  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  wool.  Mining:  seven  gold 
placer  and  three  quartz  mines. 

Timber — About  1,000,000,000  feet  of 
merchantable  timber,  principally  in  the 
Burnt  River  Mountains,  and  nearly  all 
under  private  ownership,  there  being 
only  5,751,000  feet  of  standing  timber  in 
the  small  area  of  the  Malheur  National 
Forest  which  laps  over  into  Malheur 
County.  There  are  a few  saw  mills  near 
the  Burnt  River  Mountains. 


Minerals — Gold  (both  placer  and 
quartz),  silver,  gypsum,  platinum,  quick- 
silver, graphite,  flint,  sandstone  and 
granite.  Mineral  resources  are  very 
little  developed  as  yet.  Several  natural 
gas  wells  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
locate  oil  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.  Hot  mineral  springs. 

Soils — Sandy  loam,  consisting  of  vol- 
canic ash  and  silt;  has  a foundation  of 
sandstone,  basalt,  slate  and  granite. 
Unusual  moisture-retaining  power  and 
produces  fine  crops  of  the  hardier  grains. 
Ten  to  20  acres  irrigated  and  devoted 
to  intensified  farming,  fruit  and  poultry 
is  sufficient  for  ordinary  family;  40  acres 
irrigated  is  all  that  can  be  cared  for 
without  considerable  amount  of  hired 
help. 

Irrigation — Irrigation  development  is 
principally  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  county,  although  there  is  a consider- 
able irrigated  area  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
75  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Owyhee 
River,  into  which  it  drains.  The  soil  is 
very  productive  under  irrigation.  Area 
segregated  under  Carey  Act  provisions, 

30.000  acres;  under  private  projects 
deeded,  90,000  acres;  Carey  Act,  uncul- 
tivated, 30,000  acres;  private,  cultivated, 

65.000  acres;  uncultivated,  25,000  acres; 
cost  of  water  right  Carey  Act,  per  acre, 
$30.00;  private  projects  vary.  Annual 
maintenance  charge,  Carey  Act,  per 
acre,  SI. 00;  private  projects  vary. 
Average  cost  clearing  land  (sagebrush), 
per  acre,  $3.00. 

Average  Land  Values  — Irrigated 

lands,  cultivated,  per  acre,  $60.00  to 
$350.00;  uncultivated,  $35.00  to  $80.00; 
dry  farming  lands,  cultivated,  $10.00  to 
$18.00;  uncultivated,  $5.00  to  $12.00; 
grazing  lands,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  3,050; 
3 district  high  schools;  3 schools  teach- 
ing high  school  course;  50  school  dis- 
tricts; amount  expended  for  school  pur- 
poses, 1913,  $58,012.90;  amount  levied 
for  school  purposes,  1914,  general  tax, 
$23,774.28;  special  tax,  $62,782.68. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $ 9,774,050.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 2,480,460.25 


Total $12,224,510.25 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School),  1914, 
16.7  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles, 
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1,600;  improved  with  gravel,  5;  amount 
expended  upon  roads  (yearly),  $44,000. 

COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 

Av.  Yield  Average 
per  acre,  price. 

Fall  wheat 25  bu.  $0.90  bu. 

Barley 35  bu.  .60  bu. 

Oats 40  bu.  .35  bu. 

Irrigated  alfalfa 6 tons  6.00  ton 

Timothy 2 tons  8.00  ton 

Com  (not  marketed)  30  to  70  bu 

Potatoes 200  bu.  .45  bu. 

Cherries,  yearly  average.  ...  .05  lb. 

Prunes,  yearly  average .03  lb. 

Peaches,  yearly  average .75  box 

Pears,  yearly  average 1.00  box 

Apples,  yearly  average 1.25  box 

Butter,  yearly  average . 35  lb. 

Cheese,  yearly  average 15  lb. 

Eggs,  yearly  average .25  doz 

Chickens,  average  best  stock.  . 15  lb. 
Cattle,  average  best  stock. . . .06 J4  lb. 

Sheep,  average  best  stock.  . . .0414  lb. 

Hogs,  average  best  stock 07 34  lb 

Dairy  cattle  (No.  in  county, 

500) $65  to  $100  per  head 

Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head.  .$200.00 
Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head. . 150.00 
Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per  head. . 75.00 

Horses,  range,  per  head 25.00 

Wool  (wt.  average  fleece,  734  lbs.)  .16  lb. 
Total 


Product. 

Value. 

Wheat,  bu 

. 125,000 

$ 112,500 

Oats,  bu 

. 145,000 

43,500 

Barley,  bu 

. 145,000 

87,000 

Alfalfa  seed,  lbs. . . . 

. 450,000 

67,500 

Alfalfa  hay,  tons.  . . 

. 180,000 

1,080,000 

Other  hays,  tons . . . 

. 4,000 

32,000 

Potatoes 

15,000 

Vegetables 

25,000 

Fruits 

150,000 

Poultry 

200,000 

Eggs 

Butter,  lbs.  (butter 

300,000 

fat  only) 

. 75,000 

22,500 

Cheese,  lbs 

. 100,000 

15,000 

Wool,  lbs 

.3,500,000 

560,000 

Total 

$2,710,000 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number.  Value. 

Horses,  Mules 11,382  $ 310,495 

Cattle  (all  kinds) — 20,487  536,460 

Sheep,  Goats 177,463  487,380 

Hogs 3,720  24,160 

Total  value $1,358,495 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage, 


skilled  labor,  $3.50;  unskilled,  $2.25; 
farm  labor,  $35.00  per  month,  including 
board.  Sheep  and  cattle  herders,  $45.00 
per  month,  with  board. 

Fuel — Wood  and  coal.  Wood  costB 
$5.00  per  cord;  coal,  $8.00  per  ton. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — Rough  and 
picturesque  canyon  scenery  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  Malheur  County.  The  new 
railroad  line  up  the  Malheur  River 
towards  Harney  County  runs  through 
one  of  the  most  scenic  canyons  of  Oregon. 
Willow  Creek  Canyon,  reached  by  an- 
other railroad  branch,  is  noted  for  its 
picturesque  beauty.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  tributaries  of  the 
Owyhee  River  are  celebrated  for  pic- 
turesque rock  formations.  From  emi- 
nences throughout  the  county  are  seen 
broad  sweeps  of  open  country,  divided 
by  sharp,  bare  mountain  ranges.  Burnt 
River  Mountains  to  the  north  are  rough, 
timbered  and  picturesque,  and  bear  are 
found  there.  Deer  and  cougar  are 
hunted  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county.  Thousands  of  coyotes  are 
killed  annually.  Badger  and  porcupine 
are  found.  Duck  and  goose  hunting  is 
excellent  in  marshes.  Trout  fishing  is 
good  along  all  rivers  and  creeks.  There 
are  several  lava  beds  and  many  other 
natural  curiosities  in  the  county,  in- 
cluding some  remarkable  springs. 

Climate — Clear,  sunshiny  weather  pre- 
vails. The  rainfall  averages  about  10 
inches  annually,  of  which  3 14  inches  fall 
in  winter,  3 inches  in  spring,  134  inches 
in  summer,  and  2 inches  in  autumn. 
Summer  afternoons  are  hot,  but  summer 
nights  are  cool  and  refreshing.  In  the 
higher  altitudes  of  the  county  summer 
frosts  are  occasionally  felt;  lower  alti- 
tudes are  entirely  free  from  summer 
frosts  and  have  a long  growing  season. 
The  higher  altitudes  are  suitable  only 
for  hardy  grains,  grasses  and  vegetables. 
In  the  lower  altitudes  the  longer  season 
permits  the  growing  of  fancy  vegetables, 
fine  fruits  and  corn.  Living  conditions 
are  pleasant  for  those  who  like  a crisp, 
clear  climate.  Winters  are  cold  in  the 
higher  altitudes,  snow  remaining  on  the 
ground  for  weeks  at  a time.  Warm  in 
low  altitudes.  Average  daily  minimum 
temperature,  January,  18  degrees  above 
zero;  average  daily  maximum,  July,  90 
degrees;  average  daily  minimum,  July, 
48  degrees;  average  daily  range,  July, 
42  degrees.  The  air  being  dry,  cold  is 
not  disagreeable,  and  heat  is  never  op- 
pressive. Even  on  the  hottest  days  it  is 
always  cool  in  the  shade. 
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I Fairs  and  Festivals — Malheur  County 
Fair  held  annually,  Ontario,  in  Septem- 
ber. 

I Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Copies 
CTpon  Request — Weekly  Express,  Jordan 
Valley;  Gate  City  Journal,  Nyssa; 
Weekly  Democrat  and  Ontario  Argus, 
Ontario;  Malhchr  Enterprise,  Vale;  Jun- 
,tura  Times,  Juntura. 

For  Information  Address  — Brogan 

! Commercial  Club,  Jordan  Valley  Com- 
mercial Club,  Juntura  Commercial  Club, 
Nyssa  Commercial  Club,  Ontario  Com- 
mercial Club,  Vale  Commercial  Club. 

j CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Arcadia — On  Snake  River  and  Oregon 
Short  Line  Railroad.  Fruit,  alfalfa  and 
general  irrigated  farming.  Graded  public 
school. 

Beulah — Altitude  3,269  feet.  Popula- 
tion 50.  On  North  Fork  of  Malheur 
River.  Juntura,  nearest  railroad  point, 
15  miles  south.  In  fine  stock  range. 
Country  abounds  in  springs  of  natural 
hot  water  and  also  cold  springs.  Graded 
public  school. 

Bonita — 14  miles  west  of  Brogan, 
j nearest  railroad  point.  Farming,  dairy- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  poultry  raising. 
Graded  public  school. 

Brogan — Altitude  2,625  feet.  Popula- 
tion 150.  Northern  terminus  of  Malheur 
Valley  Railroad.  Farming,  dairying, 
fruit  growing  and  poultry  raising.  Corn, 
barley,  oats,  alfalfa,  peaches  and  apples 
are  the  chief  crops.  Sheep  shearing  plant. 
Near  the  scenic  Willow  River  Canyon. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Metho- 
dist church. 

Cord — Altitude  4,300  feet.  On  Duck 
Creek,  40  miles  south  of  Riverside,  near- 
est railroad  point.  Semi-weekly  stage 
to  Vale.  Livestock,  grain  and  hay  grow- 
ing. Graded  public  school. 

Creston — 8 miles  southeast  of  River- 
' side,  nearest  railroad  point.  Fruit  grow- 
ing, poultry  raising  and  livestock. 

Crowley — Altitude  3,960  feet.  Popu- 
lation in  neighborhood,  150.  Twenty-one 
miles  south  of  Riverside,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Livestock,  grain  and  hay  growing. 
Graded  public  school. 

Harper — Population  100.  On  Oregon 
& Eastern  Railroad.  In  irrigated  sec- 
tion. Fruit  growing,  hay  and  stock 
raising.  Graded  public  school. 

Ironside— Altitude  3,600  feet.  Popu- 
lation 160.  On  Willow  Creek,  22  miles 
northwest  of  Brogan,  nearest  railroad 
station.  Stock  raising,  poultry  raising; 


alfalfa,  hay,  grain  and  apples.  Graded 
public  school.  Presbyterian  church. 

Jamieson — Altitude  2,500  feet.  Popu- 
lation 100.  On  Willow  Creek  and  Malheur 
V alley  Railroad.  General  f arming,  cattle 
and  sheep  raising,  fruit  growing  and 
honey.  Water  works  system.  Graded 
public  school.  Public  hall.  Hot  springs. 
Oil  prospects. 

Jordan  Valley — Altitude  4,200  feet. 
Population  400.  Caldwell,  Idaho,  near- 
est railroad  point,  66  miles.  Daily  stage. 
Stock  raising,  farming  and  mining. 
Center  of  important  irrigation  project. 
Hardier  varieties  of  fruits  are  grown. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  News- 
paper. Methodist  church.  Electric 
lighting  plant  privately  owned.  Com- 
mercial Club.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus 
$57,000;  deposits  $134,000. 

Juntura — Altitude  2,850  feet.  Popu- 
lation 200.  On  Oregon  & Eastern  Rail- 
road. Fruit  growing,  poultry  raising, 
live  stock  and  stone  quarrying.  Yellow 
pine  timber.  Water  grade  through  gap 
from  Harney  Valley,  40  miles  west.  Sum- 
mer resorts  in  Blue  Mountains,  20  miles 
north,  where  fish  and  game  abound. 
Wool  shearing  plant.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Catholic,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  Commercial 
Club.  Weekly  paper.  Bank:  capital  and 
surplus  $21,000;  deposits  $41,000. 

Malheur — Altitude  3,850  feet.  Popu- 
lation 175.  Nearest  railroad  point  Bro- 
gan, 14  miles  southeast.  Mining,  grain 
and  stock  raising.  High  and  graded  pub- 
lic school.  Presbyterian  church.  I.O.O.F. 
and  W.  O.  W.  lodges. 

McDermitt — On  Quinn  River  and 
state  line  of  Nevada,  85  miles  north  of 
Winnemucca.  Live  stock  and  general 
farming. 

Miller — Altitude  5,000  feet.  Popula- 
tion 200.  Eighteen  miles  north  of  Bro- 
gan, nearest  railroad  point.  Stage  daily 
f-om  Huntington,  Baker  County.  Min- 
ing. Graded  public  school. 

Mesquite — Altitude  2,250  feet.  Popu- 
lation 170.  On  Snake  River,  10  miles 
from  Weiser,  Idaho,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Farming,  dairying  and  stock 
raising.  Graded  public  school. 

Nyssa — Altitude  2,186  feet.  Popula- 
tion 600.  On  Snake  River.  On  main  line 
of  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  and  junc- 
tion of  branch  line  to  Homedale,  Idaho. 
Agriculture,  stock  raising,  dairying, 
fruit  growing,  poultry  raising.  Alfalfa, 
small  fruits,  apples,  prunes  and  grain. 
Artesian  water,  and  a large  territory 
subject  to  irrigation.  Electric  lighting 
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plant  privately  owned.  Municipal  water 
works  system.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  Farmers  and  Business  Men’s 
League.  Grange.  Masons  and  I.  0.  O.  F. 
lodges.  Weekly  paper.  Commercial 
Club.  Two  banks:  capital  and  surplus 
$64,000;  deposits  $125,000. 

Ontario — Altitude  2,142  feet.  Popu- 
lation 2,500.  On  main  line  of  Oregon 
Short  Line  Railroad;  is  the  junction  of 
the  Malheur  Valley  Railroad  with  the 
Oregon  Short  Line.  On  Snake  River. 
Farming,  stock  raising  (sheep  and  wool), 
and  fruit  growing  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries. Surrounded  by  rich  farming, 
fruit  and  stock  raising  country.  Center 
of  irrigation  project.  Principal  distrib- 
uting point  for  Malheur  Valley  and 
neighboring  Idaho  country.  Seven  miles 
of  sewers;  electric  lighting  and  water 
works  systems  privately  owned.  Over 
3, 000, OCX)  pounds  of  wool,  100,000  head 
of  sheep  and  20,000  head  of  cattle  shipped 
from  this  point  annually.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Adventist,  Bap- 
tist, Catholic,  Congregational,  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  churches.  Two 
newspapers.  Steel  wagon  bridge  across 
Snake  River  connects  Ontario  with  Pay- 
ette Valley,  Idaho.  Malheur  County 
Fair  is  held  here  annually.  Prospecting 
for  oil  and  gas  is  being  carried  on  quite 
extensively.  Three-story  brick  hospital. 
Carnegie  library.  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellows  lodges.  Grange.  Commercial 
Club.  Two  banks:  capital  and  surplus 
$193,000;  deposits  $595,000. 

Owyhee— On  Owyhee  River,  11  miles 
southwest  of  Nyssa,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Farming,  stock  raising  and  fruit 
growing.  Graded  public  school.  Grange. 

Riverside— Altitude  3,000  feet.  Pres- 
ent terminus  of  Oregon  & Eastern  Rail- 
road. Large  parts  of  shipments  to  Harney 
Valley  pass  through  Riverside. 

Riverview — On  Snake  River.  On  Ore- 
gon Short  Line  Railroad,  branch  from 
Nyssa  to  Homedale,  Idaho.  In  irrigated 
country.  Farming  and  fruit  growing. 
Principal  crops,  grain,  hay  and  hogs. 
Graded  public  school.  Grange.  Big 
Bend  Booster  Club. 

Sheaville — On  Cow  Creek,  48  miles 
southwest  of  Caldwell,  Idaho,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Live  stock  and  general 
farming.  Graded  public  school. 


Skullspring — On  Dry  Creek,  55  miles 
southwest  of  Vale,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Live  stock,  general  farming,  fruit 
growing  and  wheat  raising.  Graded 
public  school. 

Vale — (County  Seat) — Altitude  2,223 
feet.  Population  1,250.  On  main  line  of 
Malheur  Valley  Railroad,  which  connects 
with  main  line  of  Oregon  Short  Line  Rail- 
road at  Ontario  and  operates  northwest- 
erly to  Brogan,  38  miles.  Oregon  & 
Eastern  Railroad,  affiliated  with  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  is  completed  from 
Vale  to  Riverside,  95  miles.  Farming, 
stock  raising  and  fruit  growing.  On 
Malheur  River  at  the  confluence  of 
Willow  and  Bully  creeks,  and  the  con- 
vergence of  three  fertile  valleys.  Chief 
crops  are  grain,  corn,  potatoes,  alfalfa, 
hay  and  alfalfa  seed.  Ships  wool,  honey, 
cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and  alfalfa 
seed.  Center  of  sheep  and  wool  industry. 
Private  irrigation  projects  now  under 
construction.  Municipal  water  works. 
Sewer  system.  Electric  lighting  plant 
privately  owned.  Hot  springs,  health 
resort.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Catholic,  Christian,  Episcopal  and  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  churches.  Artesian  wells. 
Natural  gas  and  oil  prospects.  Large 
quantities  of  sandstone  adjoining  city. 
Commercial  Club.  Weekly  paper.  Ma- 
sonic, Eastern  Star,  I.O.O.F.,  Rebekah, 
Encampment,  K.  of  P.,  W.  O.  W., 
M.  W.'*A.,  and  United  Artisans  lodges. 
Two  banks:  capital  and  surplus  $142,000; 
deposits  $347,000. 

Watson — Population  200.  On  Owyhee 
River,  54  miles  south  of  Nyssa,  nearest 
railroad  point.  General  farming,  live- 
stock and  fruit  raising.  Graded  public 
school. 

Westfall — Altitude  2,970  feet.  Popu- 
lation 185.  On  Bully  Creek,  12  miles 
northwest  of  Harper,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Stock  raising,  farming  and  fruit, 
chief  crops  being  honey,  alfalfa  and  corn. 
Graded  public  school.  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus 
$14,000;  deposits  $44,000. 

Other  railroad  stations,  post  offices  and 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Adrian,. 
Cairo,  Columbine,  Dennis,  Hope,  Jones- 
boro, Kingman,  Little  Valley,  Luse, 
Mallet,  Mooreville,  Rockville,  Ruby 
Ranch,  Solder  and  Vernie. 
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MARION  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Marion  County  lies  principally  in  the 
open  Willamette  Valley,  although  a nar- 
row panhandle  extends  eastward  to  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  The  Willamette 
River  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
county,  and  the  Santiam  River,  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  Willamette, 
forms  its  southern  boimdary.  Part  of 
the  open  valley  country  is  level  and  part 
is  rolling  hills.  The  level  country  has 
an  average  altitude  of  200  feet  above  sea 
level;  the  hilly  country  from  300  to  500 
feet.  The  level  country  and  the  hills  are 
in  farms  and  constitute  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  regions  of  the  state.  From 
10  to  15  miles  east  of  the  Willamette 
River  the  mountainous  country  begins, 
spurs  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  rising  to 
altitudes  of  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  county;  from  4,000 
to  7,000  feet  in  the  panhandle  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  county.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  peaks  of  the  central  range, 
all  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
timber. 

Area — 1,194  square  miles,  almost  iden- 
tical in  size  with  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island;  half  the  size  of  the  state  of 
Delaware.  Of  this  area,  200,000  acres, 
a little  more  than  one-fourth,  is  in 
i National  Forest;  the  balance  is  prh'ately 
! owned.  Over  160,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation  and  nearly  200,000  acres  of 
land  not  now  cultivated  are  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  although  at  present  covered 
with  timber  or  brush.  The  level  areas 
in  the  open  valley  are  broad  in  extent 
and  a considerable  proportion  of  same 
requires  drainage  to  bring  it  into  its 
highest  possibilities  under  cultivation, 
although  the  undrained  land  today  pro- 
duces certain  varieties  of  clover,  such 
as  Alsike,  profitably.  The  rolling  and 
hilly  country  in  the  open  valley  and  such 
of  the  level  country  as  is  drained  or  does 
not  require  drainage  will  produce  any 
fruits  or  vegetables  that  are  grown  in 
the  temperate  zone.  Some  of  the  finest 
orchards,  gardens  and  dairy  farms  of 
Oregon  are  in  this  section.  Large  areas 
were  once  planted  to  wheat,  but  grain  is 
being  abandoned  as  being  less  profitable 
than  the  forage  crops  and  berries,  fruits 
and  fancy  vegetables  raised  for  market, 
fn  the  bottoms  close  to  the  Willamette 
River  are  celebrated  peach  orchards  and 
asparagus  and  celery  beds.  In  the 
beaver-dam  lands  of  the  Pudding  River 
and  on  creeks  directly  tributary  to  the 


Willamette  River  the  onion  set  industry 
has  become  important,  many  carloads  of 
onion  sets  being  shipped  annually  to 
eastern  states.  Hop  yards  and  prune 
orchards  are  seen  all  over  the  open 
country. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 

In  Indian  Reserve  . . . 880 

In  National  Forests.  . 196,804 

Filed  on,  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 15,287 

212,971 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns  . . . 9,100 

Cultivated 190,358 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable).  ..  120,000 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  123,011 

Non-tillable 107,099 

Railroad  Right  of 

Way 1,621 

— — — - — — - 551,189 


Total  area 764,160 

Rank  of  County — First  in  hops;  first 
in  prunes;  first  in  oats;  second  in  popular 
tion;  second  in  potatoes;  second  in  pears; 
second  in  raspberries  and  loganberries; 
first  in  onion  sets;  third  in  walnuts;  third 
in  clover;  fourth  in  cherries:  fourth  in 
quinces;  fifth  in  peaches;  fifth  in  straw- 
berries and  sixth  in  wheat. 

Population — 46,919,  or  39.3  persons  to 
the  square  mile;  80%  American  born.  Of 
the  foreign-born,  one-third  is  German 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  principally 
English,  Canadians,  Scandinavians, 
Swiss,  Austrians,  Irish,  Scotch  and 
Russians. 

County  Seat— Salem. 

Transportation— 167.08  miles  of  rail- 
road, 58  miles  of  navigable  river.  Main 
line  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  trav- 
erses county  from  north  to  south:  Wood- 
burn-Natron  branch  of  same  system 
joins  main  line  at  Woodbum,  in  this 
county,  and  rims  southward  12  miles  to 
east  of  main  line.  Oregon  Electric  (Hill 
System)  operates  from  Portland,  near 
and  along  Willamette  River,  toward 
Albany  and  Eugene.  Salem,  Falls  City 
& Western  Railroad,  affiliated  with 
Southern  Pacific,  has  constructed  a steel 
bridge  across  the  Willamette  River  from 
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Polk  County  into  Salem.  Portland, 
Eugene  & Eastern  (Southern  Pacific) 
owns  Salem  urban  and  interurban  rail- 
way systems.  -Steamboats  ply  the  Wil- 
lamette River  throughout  the  year. 

Water — Willamette  River,  Santiam 
River,  Pudding  River,  Abiqua,  Breiten- 
bush,  Silver,  Mill  and  other  creeks 
afford  an  abundance  of  pure  mountain 
water  for  domestic  and  other  purposes, 
and  for  irrigation  where  desired.  Great 
wealth  of  undeveloped  water  power  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  There  is  ap- 
proximately 100,000  horsepower  avail- 
able in  the  Willamette  and  Santiam 
rivers  alone,  while  but  5,000  has  been 
utilized.  Ground  water  exists  all  over 
the  county  at  depths  of  from  20  to  100 
feet  and  in  great  quantities. 

Industries — Lumbering,  mining,  hor- 
ticulture, agriculture,  viticulture,  dairy- 
ing and  livestock,  including  draft  horses 
and  thoroughbred  dairy  cattle.  The 
highest  standard  of  perfection  is  attained 
in  the  production  of  thoroughbred  goats 
and  sheep  in  the  Willamette  Valley. 
They  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  to  foreign  countries 
for  breeding  purposes.  Wheat,  oats,  fruit, 
hops  and  hay  are  the  principal  crops. 
The  hop  acreage  of  Marion  County  is 
about  11,000  acres,  the  largest  in  any  one 
county  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
best,  quality  of  hops  is  produced.  Logan- 
berries are  also  becoming  a leading  crop. 
The  prune  and  dairy  industries  are  im- 
portant. Flax  for  fiber,  equal  to  that  of 
the  leading  flax-producing  countries  of 
the  world,  is  grown  in  this  county.  The 
finest  grades  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
prunes,  cherries,  grapes,  etc.,  and  small 
fruits  are  produced. 

Timber — About  6,000,000,000  feet  of 
standing  merchantable  timber,  mostly 
high-grade  fir..  Of  this  amount  5,000,000,- 
000  feet  are  in  private  ownership  and 
1,000,000,000  feet  in  National  Forest  in 
the  far  eastern  part  of  the  county.  There 
are  several  large  saw  mills  along  the 
Santiam  River  and  small  saw  mills 
along  the  creeks  which  drain  the  moun- 
tainous region  into  the  Pudding  River. 

Minerals — Gold,  silver,  copper  and 
coal  mining  prospects.  Mineral  springs, 
the  most  notable  being  Breitenbush  Hot 
Springs,  situated  in  Cascade  National 
Forest.  An  excellent  quality  of  mineral 
paint  (Sienna)  is  mined  and  manufac- 
tured in  commercial  quantities. 

Soils — Western  part  is  a deep  and  rich 
gray  clayish  loam  with  clay  and  gravel 
subsoil,  well  supplied  with  plant  food 


and  rich  in  humus.  In  vicinity  of  Wood- 
burn  the  soil  has  a high  percentage  of 
humus,  potash  and  lime,  and  is  excellent! 
for  fruit.  The  soil  of  the  Red  Hills  near 
Salem  and  Silverton,  western  central,  is 
easily  cultivated  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  Num- 
ber of  acres  necessary  to  provide  com- 
fortable living  and  yield  reasonable  in- 
come to  average  family  (4  or  5 persons:) 
intensified  farming,  10  to  20  acres, 
fruit  or  poultry;  general  farming,  50 
50  acres  and  upwards. 

Irrigation — While  irrigation  is  not 
necessary  in  the  Willamette  Valley  there 
are.  many  dry  summer  seasons,  and  irri- 
gation has  been  found  to  be  profitable. 
There  is  water  available  for  irrigation 
in  nearly  all  the  open  country.  One 
private  irrigation  project  has  been 
developed  by  Portland  capitalists  near 
the  Santiam  River,  and  has  demon- 
strated that  in  dry  seasons  water  in- 
creases the  yield  and  makes  possible  the 
cultivation  of  fancy  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  on  lands  which  otherwise  would  be 
regarded  as  available  for  less  valuable 
crops. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  13,566; 
120  school  districts;  3 city  and  12  district 
high  schools;  4 schools  teaching  high 
school  course.  Amount  expended  for 
school  purposes,  $370,557.60. 

Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $37,478,850.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 5,563,758.58 


Total $43,042,608.58 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY". 
(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number.  Value. 

Horses,  Mules 8,889  $ 560,185.00 

Cattle  (all  kinds). . . 16,823  390,265. 00 

Sheep,  Goats 19,326  43,990.00 

Hogs 9,664  48,340.00 


Total  value $1,042,780.00 

Wage  Scale — Average  wage,  skilled 
labor,  $3.50  to  $6.00  per  day;  unskilled, 
$1.75  to  $3.00  per  day;  man  and  team,  ; 
$4.00  to  $5.00  per  day. 

Fuel — Wood;  costs  $3.50  to  $5.00  per 
cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — Landscapes 
which  combine  the  broad  green  Willam- 
ette River,  the  quiet  beauty  of  orchards 
and  farms,  the  timbered  foothills  and 
majestic  snow-capped  mountain  peaks, 
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may  be  viewed  from  any  eminence  in  the 
open  country.  Close  to  the  Willamette 
River  are  bluffs  50  to  100  feet  above  its 
surface,  although  in  some  places  the 
higher  hills  come  to  the  water’s  edge. 
From  the  tops  of  the  bluffs  the  country 
is  level,  cut  by  winding  ravines,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  groves  of 
oak  and  fir.  The  hills  in  the  open  country 
are  partly  wooded  and  partly  cultivated. 
The  panorama  of  orchards,  hop  yards, 
gardens,  clover  fields,  grain  fields,  and 
studded  with  large,  well-built  barns 
and  spacious  homes,  is  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Along  the  river  and  in  the 
open  country  are  many  historic  places. 
The  earliest  farming  settlement  in  the 
state  was  by  the  retired  trappers  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the  early 
30’s,  their  farms  giving  the  name  of 
French  Prairie  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  and  their  spelling  of  the 
Indian  word  Walla-Lampt,  meaning 
‘‘Running  Waters,”  giving  the  Willam- 
ette River  its  name.  In  this  French  set- 
tlement was  held  the  meeting  which 
established  American  government  in  the 
Oregon  country,  May,  1843.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  settlement  of  St.  Paul,  in 
French  Prairie,  was  the  diocesan  head- 
quarters of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Northwest  country,  and  in  1846  was 
built  at  St.  Paul  the  first  brick  edifice 
built  on  American  territory  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  Methodist  settlements  were 
further  up  the  Willamette  River,  12 
miles  north  of  Salem,  at  the  place  shown 
on  the  accompanying  map  as  Mission 
Landing.  In  the  early  40’s  they  were 
transferred  to  what  is  now  Salem.  At 
Salem  the  Methodists  founded  the  first 
higher  educational  institution  on  Amer- 
ican territory  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Willamette  University.  From  the  first 
wagon  immigration  in  1843  settlers 
swarmed  all  over  the  remaining  level 
country,  and  during  the  ensuing  few 
years  took  up  their  land  claims  in  the 
rolling  hills.  Many  places  in  Marion 
County  are  visited  because  of  their  his- 
toric associations.  The  State  Capitol 
at  Salem  is  a landmark  visible  for  many 
miles.  Summer  resort  conditions  prevail 
in  the  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  comity.  Fine  fishing  in  the  Santiam 
River,  Butte  Creek  and  their  tributaries. 
Bear  and  deer  are  found  in  the  higher 
mountains.  Duck  and  goose  hunting  in 
the  marshes  along  the  Willamette,  San- 
tiam and  Pudding  rivers.  Pheasant 
shooting  in  the  open  country.  State  game 
preserve  8 miles  southwest  of  Salem. 


Climate — In  the  open  valley  the  cl 
mate  is  mild,  winter  and  summer.  Rail  „ 
fall  averages  40  inches  annually,  of  whic  » 
16  inches  falls  in  winter,  10  inches  i 1 
spring,  2 inches  in  summer  and  12  inchc  . 
in  autumn.  In  the  mountain  countr  , 
rainfall  is  much  higher,  60  to  70  inchei  j 
Winter  snow’s  are  deep  in  the  mountain: 
In  the  open  country  snow  rarely  remain 
on  the  ground  more  than  a few  hours  a 
a time,  although  there  have  been  occ£ 
sional  winters  when  snow  has  been  o 
the  ground  for  several  days.  Averag 
daily  minimum,  January,  36  degree 
above  zero;  frosty  days  are  unusiu 
even  in  January.  Average  daily  max 
mum,  July,  81  degrees;  average  dail 
minimum,  July,  52  degrees;  averag 
daily  range,  July,  29  degrees.  Summe 
afternoons  warm,  followed  by  cool,  re 
freshing  nights.  Severe  cold  and  oppree 
sive  heat  practically  unknown.  Climat 
ideal  for  fancy  fruits  and  vegetables 
Living  conditions  duplicate  of  the  Will 
amette  Valley,  so  pleasant  that  man; 
people  of  wealth  reside  there  from  choice 
regarding  it  as  a fine  all-the-year  climate 
Summers  are  clear;  winters,  as  a rule 
cloudy  or  rainy,  except  during  occasiona 
clear  spells,  when  a cold  east  wind  blows 
Spring  and  autumn  alternate  with  rail 
and  sunshine. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Oregon  Stab 
Fair,  Salem,  annually.  Annual  Cherry 
Fair  in  July,  Salem.  Livestock  shows 
Mt.  Angel,  Stayton  and  Woodburi 
annually. 

Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Copie: 
Upon  Request — -Record,  Aumsville 
Observer,  Aurora;  Star,  Gervais;  Re 
view,  Jefferson;  Capitol  Journal,  Oregor 
Messenger  and  Oregon  Statesman,  Salem 
Journal  and  Silvertonian  Appeal,  Silver- 
ton;  Stayton  Mail,  Stayton;  Independenl 
and  Tribune,  Woodburn. 

For  Information  Address — Aums- 
ville Commercial  Club,  Aurora  Commer- 
cial Club,  Donald  Commercial  Club, 
Hubbard  Commercial  Club,  Salem  Com- 
mercial Club,  Silverton  Commercial 
Club,  St.  Paul  Commercial  Club,  Alt. 
Angel  Commercial  Club,  Sublimity  Com- 
mercial Club,  Turner  Commercial  Club, 
West  Stayton  Commercial  Club,  Wood- 
burn  Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Argenti — On  Silver  Creek,  12  miles 
east  of  Shaw,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Lumbering,  general  farming,  fruit  grow- 
ing. 

Aumsville — Altitude  350  feet.  Popu- 
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ition  350.  On  Woodbum-Springfield 
ranch  of  Southern  Pacific.  Dairying, 
oultry  raising,  stock  raising,  fruit  grow- 
lg,  wool  and  mohair  and  grain.  High 
nd  graded  public  school.  Two  denom- 
lational  churches,  one  used  for  Union 
hurch.  Flouring  and  saw  mills.  Pri- 
ately  owned  electric  lighting  system, 
mmense  water  power  going  to  waste, 
ommercial  Club.  Weekly  newspaper, 
range.  I.  0.  0.  F.,  Rebekah,  A.  O. 

. W.,  M.  W.  A.  and  sister  lodges, 
ishing.  One  bank:  capital  and  surplus 
17,000;  deposits,  $51,000. 

Aurora — Altitude  175  feet.  Population 
50.  On  main  line  Southern  Pacific,  mid- 
ay  between  Portland  and  Salem, 
arming  and  lumbering.  Hops  is  one  of 
le  principal  crops  and  dairying  one  of 
le  most  profitable  industries;  small 
uits.  Municipal  water  works  system, 
rivately  owned  electric  lighting  plant. 
Igh  and  graded  public  school.  German 
utheran  and  Presbyterian  churches, 
ommercial  Club.  Weekly  paper, 
lasonic,  K.  of  P„  I.  O.  O.  F.,  W.  O.  W. 
id  A.  O.  U.  W.  lodges.  One  bank: 
ipital  and  surplus,  $28,000;  deposits, 
184,000. 

Brooks — Altitude  210  feet.  Population 
T5.  On  main  line  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
;>ad,  and  one  and  a half  miles  from 
'rcgon  Electric  Railway.  Farming  and 
uit  raising;  loganberries,  hay,  hops, 
’itatces.  Graded  public  school.  Cath- 
ie, Methodist  and  United  Evangelical 
lurches.  United  Artisan  and  M.  W.  A. 
dges. 

Butteville — Altitude  120  feet.  Popu- 
tion  100.  Steamboat  landing  on  W di- 
nette River,  formerly  called  St.  Alexis, 
ne  and  a half  miles  from  Oregon  Electric 
ailway  and  five  and  a half  miles  from 
>uthern  Pacific.  Dairying,  farming, 
jnali  fruit  growing,  garden  truck  and 
oultry  raising.  Graded  public  school. 
:ongregational  church  with  undenom- 
ational  services.  Grange  hall,  I.  O. 

’ . F.  and  Masonic  lodges. 

Champoeg — On  Willamette  River,  7 
iles  west  of  Aurora,  nearest  railroad 
bint.  Renowned  in  Oregon  history  as 
ene  of  meeting  where  American  gov- 
nment  was  established  for  Oregon, 
lour  mill.  Hops,  fruit  growing  and 
rneral  farming.  Graded  public  school, 
atholic  church. 

Chemawa — Altitude  161  feet.  Popu- 
tion  650,  including  500  Indian  students, 
n Southern  Pacific  and  Oregon  Electric 
lilroads,  5 miles  north  of  Salem.  Second 
.rgest  Indian  training  school  in  the 


United  -States.  General  farming,  live- 
stock and  fruit  raising. 

Clymer — Six  miles  southeast  of  Mac- 
leay,  nearest  railroad  point.  General 
farming,  livestock  and  fruit  raising. 
Graded  public  school. 

Croston — On  Willamette  River  and 
Oregon  Electric  Railway.  General  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  livestock.  Graded 
public  school. 

Detroit — Population  50.  On  North 
Santiam  River  and  Corvallis  & Eastern 
Railroad.  General  farming,  lumbering, 
fruit  and  stock  raising.  Graded  public 
school. 

Donald — Altitude  220  feet.  Population 
160.  On  Oregon  Electric  Railway. 
Grains,  grasses,  hay,  clover,  hops,  fruits, 
berries,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  dairy- 
ing; hogs,  sheep,  goats  and  poultry. 
Privately  owned  electric  lighting  and 
water  works  systems.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Presbyterian  church. 
Commercial  club. 

Downs — On  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
2 miles  south  of  Mt.  Angel,  its  post  office. 

Elkhorn — Population  150.  Mining 
town,  8 miles  northeast  of  Gates,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Stage  to  Albany,  Linn 
County.  Mining.  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

Fairfield — On  Willamette  River,  7 
miles  northwest  of  Gervais,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  General  farming,  fruit  and 
livestock. 

Gates — Population  200.  On  Corvallis 
& Eastern  Railroad  and  Santiam  River. 
Lumbering,  mining,  stock  raising  and 
general  farming.  Gold,  silver,  lead  and 
copper  mines  near.  Graded  public  school, 
teaching  high  school  course.  Congrega- 
tional church. 

Gervais — Altitude  212  feet.  Population 
400.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  2 miles  from  Oregon  Elec- 
tric Railway.  Fruit,  hops,  hay,  oats, 
wheat,  hogs,  poultry  and  dairying. 
100-acre  loganberry  ranch  located  one- 
quarter  of  a mile  from  town.  Municipal 
water  works  system.  Privately  owned 
electric  lighting  plant.  High  and  graded 
public  school  and  Catholic  school. 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  churches. 
Grange.  Masonic,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Rebekah, 
Artisan,  F.  of  A.  and  C.  O.  of  F.  lodges. 
One  bank:  capital  and  surplus,  $13,000; 
deposits,  $94,000. 

Hoover — Altitude  1,642  feet.  Popula- 
tion 125.  Eastern  terminus  of  the  Cor- 
vallis & Eastern  Railroad;  on  Santiam 
River.  Lumbering  and  livestock.  Fif- 
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teen  miles  from'Mt.  Jefferson.  Fishing 
and  hunting.  Graded  public  school. 

Howell — One  and  one-half  miles  west 
of  Switzerland  on  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, nearest  railroad  point.  General 
farming,  hops,  fruit  and  livestock  grow- 
ing. Graded  public  school. 

Hubbard — Altitude  210  feet.  Popula- 
tion 400.  On  main  line  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad;  3 miles  from  Oregon  Electric 
Railway.  Diversified  farming,  dairy- 
ing, fruit  growing,  hops,  poultry  and 
livestock  raising.  Privately  owned  elec- 
tric light  and  power  system.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Catholic,  Con- 
gregational, Methodist  Free,  Menno- 
nite,  Methodist,  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
churches.  Mineral  spring.  Several  fra- 
ternal organizations.  Commercial  Club. 
One  bank:  capital  and  surplus  $12,000; 
deposits  $105,000. 

Hullt — Altitude  1,500  feet.  Popula- 
tion 150.  On  Silver  Falls  Timber  Com- 
pany logging  railroad;  on  Silver  Creek. 
Farming  and  stock  raising.  Silver  Creek 
Falls  noted  as  summer  resort.  Graded 
public  school.  Christian  church. 

Jefferson — Altitude  268  feet.  Popula- 
tion 500.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad;  on  Santiam  River.  Wheat, 
hops,  potatoes,  fruits  and  dairy  products. 
Creamery,  flouring  mill  and  two  saw 
mills.  Undeveloped  water  powers  in 
vicinity.  Lumbering,  milling,  dairying, 
farming,  stock  raising  and  fruit  growing. 
Municipal  water  and  lighting  plants. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Catho- 
lic, Evangelical  and  Methodist  churches. 
Trout  fishing  and  pheasant  hunting.  One 
bank:  capital  and  surplus  $17,000;  de- 
posits $70,000. 

Klumb — On  Santiam  River.  Nearest 
railroad  point  is  West  Stay  ton.  General 
farming,  fruit,  livestock  and  hop  raising. 
Graded  public  school. 

Laurence — Five  miles  east  of  Brooks, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Two  saw  mills 
and  creamery.  Daily  stage  to  Gervais. 
General  farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing 
and  livestock.  Graded  public  school. 

Lewisburg — (See  Victor  Point). 

Macleay — Altitude  200  feet.  Popula- 
tion 75.  On  Woodbum  branch  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  General  farming,  fruit 
raising,  dairying  and  poultry  raising; 
oats,  wheat,  hops,  potatoes  and  fruit. 
Graded  public  school.  Grange.  Union 
church. 

Marion — Altitude  329  feet.  Popula- 
tion 107.  On  main  line  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  near  Santiam  River.  Farm- 
ing, dairying,  stock  raising,  fruit  grow- 


ing and  poultry  raising;  wheat,  oats,  ha; ^ ' 
potatoes,  hops  and  fruits.  High  ansr 
graded  public  school.  Friends  and  Pre  t 
byterian  churches.  Woodmen  of  tit. 
World  lodge. 

McKee — Altitude  179  feet.  Popuhn 
tion  50.  On  Southern  Pacific  Railroa 
and  Pudding  River.  Dairying,  gener;  j 
farming  and  stock  raising,  fruit  growin  ; 
and  hops.  Graded  public  school. 

Mehama — Altitude  750  feet.  Popul: 
tion  70.  On  north  fork  of  Santiam  Rive: 

1 mile  from  Corvallis  & Eastern  Rai 
roa,d.  General  farming,  dairying  an 
fruit  growing.  Large  area  of  timbe: 
Range  for  cattle  on  hills.  Graded  publi 
school.  Methodist,  Presbyterian  an 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  I.  O.  O.  I , 
and  Rebekah  lodges.  Summer  resort.  B 

Meridian — Three  miles  east  of  Mi 
Angel,  nearest  railroad  point.  Genen 
farming,  dairying,  stock  raising,  frui 
growing,  hops,  etc.  Lutheran  churcl 
Graded  public  school. 

Mill  City — Altitude  835  feet.  Popub 
tion  500.  On  Santiam  River  and  Coi 
vallis  & Eastern  Railroad.  Lumbering 
general  farming  and  fruit  growing.  Hig 
and  graded  public  school.  Catholic  an 
Presbyterian  churches.  Large  hospital 
I.  O.  O.  F.  and  Maccabee  lodges.  Se\ 
eral  saw  mills.  Privately  owned  electri 
lighting  and  water  works  systems. 

Minto — On  Corvallis  & Eastern  Rail 
road  and  Santiam  River.  General  farm 
ing,  lumbering  and  fruit  growing.  Gradet 
public  school. 

Monitor — Population  50.  On  Butt 
Creek  and  Willamette  Valley  Southen 
Railroad.  General  farming,  dairying 
stock  raising,  fruit  growing.  Flour  mill 
Adventist  and  Christian  churches. 

Mt.  Angel — Altitude  485  feet.  Popu 
lation  750.  On  Woodburn  branch  o 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  7 miles 
southwest  of  Woodburn,  junction  poin 
with  main  line.  Farming,  dairying,  frui 
and  hogs.  Municipal  water  works.  Pri 
vately  owned  electric  lighting  plant 
Graded  public  school.  Mt.  Angel  Acad 
emy  for  girls  and  Mt.  Angel  College  foi 
boys,  old  established  Catholic  insti 
tutions.  Catholicism  is  the  predominat 
ing  religious  creed  in  this  section.  Twc 
German  newspapers  and  a monthly  maga 
zine  published  here.  Commercial  Club. 
One  bank:  capital  and  surplus,  $25,500 
deposits,  $180,000. 

Niagara — Altitude  1,110  feet.  Popula 
tion  45.  On  Corvallis  & Eastern  Railroad 
and  Santiam  River.  Dairying,  fruit  grow- 
ing and  poultry  raising.  Soil  particular^ 
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dapted  to  growing  of  berries  and  small 
ruits.  Seven  logging  camps  located 
dthin  5 miles.  Hydro-electric  power 
lant,  10,000  horsepower,  under  con- 
traction. Graded  public  school.  Pri- 
ately  owned  water  works  system. 

Noble — On  Alder  Creek,  10  miles  east 
If  Silverton,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Keneral  farming  and  lumbering.  Graded 
ublic  school. 

Pratum — Altitude  224  feet.  Popula- 
ion  80.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific 
Lailroad.  Pudding  River  furnishes  power 
>r  flour  and  saw  mills.  Lumbering, 
ulling,  general  farming,  dairying,  fruit 
nd  stock  raising.  Mennonite  church. 
Quinaby — Altitude  200  feet.  On  Ore- 
on  Electric  Railway.  Farming,  dairy- 
lg,  hop  growing,  gardening,  fruit  grow- 
lg  and  poultry  raising.  Annual  camp 
leeting  of  the  United  Evangelists, 
raded  public  school. 

Rosedale — Five  and  one-half  miles 
)uth  of  Salem,  nearest  railroad  point, 
eneral  farming,  fruit  growing;  especially 
fumed  for  its  prunes.  Graded  public 
!i:hool.  Friends  church. 

Jt  Salem — (Capitol  City  of  State  and 

iounty  Seat) — Altitude  171  feet.  Popu- 
ition  16,621.  Second  city  in  size  in  the 
ate.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific 
.2  trains  daily  to  and  from  Portland); 
ivision  point  of  Oregon  Electric  Rail- 
ay  (20  trains  to  and  from  Portland 
“Jaily,  and  14  trains  to  and  from  Albany, 
Eugene  and  Corvallis).  Portland,  Eu- 
Une  & Eastern  (Southern  Pacific)  owns 
H ty  urban  and  interurban  electric  rail- 
v ay  system.  Salem,  Falls  City  & West- 
i -n  (P.  E.  & E.)  has  steel  bridge  across 
i le  Willamette  River  and  runs  trains 
om  Salem  to  Black  Rock,  Polk  County, 
uj’aily  steamboat  service  on  Willamette 
iver  to  Portland  and  upper  river  points, 
[anufacturing,  diversified  farming,  dairy- 
g,  fruit  growing,  poultry  and  livestock 
I using,  lumbering,  fruit  packing  and 
i lipping.  Is  hop  center  of  the  Willamette 
i alley  and  the  state;  also  prune  growing 
4 id  sh  i iping  center  (over  10,000  acres  of 
* -unes  grouped  in  one  district  in  imme- 
4 ate  vicinity  of  the  city).  Finest  qual- 
J y of  apples,  pears,  grapes,  cherries,  all 
nds  of  berries,  small  fruits,  vegetables, 
c.  Excellent  grades  of  fiber  flax  and 
imp.  Exhibits  of  fine  fiber  and  finished 
•oducts  made  in  this  section  won  high 
cognition  with  products  of  leading 
reign  countries  at  the  St.  Louis,  Port- 
nd  and  Seattle  International  Exposi- 
ons.  Fruit  and  vegetable  gro  rnrs  have 
te  advantage  in  their  marketing  of  an 


early  ripening  and  long  growing  season. 

The  average  latest  killing  frost  in  the 
spring  is  April  10  and  the  earliest  average 
killing  frost  in  autumn  is  November  2. 
Average  annual  rainfall  40  inches.  Pre- 
cooling fruit  shipping  station.  Fruits  are 
shipped  to  all  of  the  leading  fruit  markets 
of  the  world  under  direct  supervision  of 
Fruit  Growers’  Association.  Hundreds 
of  tons  of  prunes  are  exported  to  Europe 
annually  from  this  section  and  76  tons  of 
Royal  Ann  cherries  were  shipped  (under 
contract)  to  California  last  season  for 
Maraschino  preserving  purposes.  Dairy- 
ing is  an  important  industry  of  contig- 
uous country,  as  is  livestock  (especially 
pure  bred  horses,  sheep,  goats,  swine, 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  wool  and  mohair 
products),  and  poultry  raising,  lumbering 
and  manufacturing  are  among  the  leading 
industries.  State  Capitol  building, 
Supreme  Court  building,  State  Fair 
Grounds,  State  Hospital  for  Insane, 
Sti^te  Penitentiary,  State  School  for 
Deaf  Mutes,  State  Open  Air  Hospital, 
State  Boys’  Training  School,  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  State  Home 
for  the  Feeble  Minded  located  here.  Will- 
amette University,  first  higher  educa- 
tional institute  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
(Methodist);  United  States  Indian  Train- 
ing School,  second  largest  in  the  country, 
is  located  5 miles  north  of  city  at  Chem- 
awa.  Sacred  Heart  Academy  (Catholic). 
Oregon  State  Fair  is  held  here  annually 
and  the  Salem  Cherry  Fair,  a notable 
social  and  industrial  season  of  festivity, 
is  an  annual  July  event  from  which,  as 
well  as  for  the  superior  quality  of  fruit 
produced  in  this  section,  Salem  has 
gained  the  title  of  “Cherry  City.”  Only 
state-owned  tuberculosis  sanitarium  on 
the  coast.  Eight  graded  public  schools 
and  high  school.  Private  normal  training 
school  and  business  college.  City  has 
20  miles  of  street  railways,  over  35  miles 
of  business  and  residence  streets  paved; 
concrete  sidewalks,  60  miles  of  sanitary 
and  storm  sewers,  60  miles  of  water  mains 
and  30  miles  of  gas  mains.  Electric 
lighted  streets.  Two  parks.  Abundant 
water  supply  and  waterpower  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes.  Water  works  system 
(pumping)  and  electric  lighting  and 
power  plants  privately  owned.  Twenty- 
five  churches  representing  all  of 
the  leading  religious  denominations. 
Public  library.  Two  daily,  5 weekly  and 
5 monthly  papers.  Armory,  seating  1,800 
ersons.  County  Court  house.  Two  city 
ospitals.  Commercial  Club.  Masons, 
Elks,  Moose  and  other  fraternal  organi- 
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zations.  Four  banks:  capital  and  surplus, 
$1,019,000;  deposits,  $4,447,000. 

Scotts  Mills — Population  375.  On 
Butte  Creek,  a waterpower  stream,  8 
miles  northeast  of  Silverton,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Lumbering,  general  farm- 
ing, fruit  and  stock  raising.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Christian  and 
Friends  churches.  Farmers’  Mutual 
Telephone. 

Shaw — Altitude  437  feet.  Population 
90.  On  Woodbum  branch  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  General  farming, 
dairying,  wheat,  oats  and  fruit  growing. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Catholic 
and  Methodist  churches.  Two  grain  mills. 

Sidney — On  Willamette  River  and 
Oregon  Electric  Railroad.  General  farm- 
ing, lumbering,  milling,  fruit  and  stock 
raising.  Flour  mill. 

Silverton — Altitude  227  feet.  Popula- 
tion 1,900.  On  Woodburn-Natron  branch 
of  Southern  Pacific.  In  the  midst  of  a 
rich  and  extensive  farming,  fruit  and  hop 
raising  section.  Heavily  timbered  area 
immediately  contiguous.  General  farm- 
ing, fruit  and  hop  growing,  dairying,  live- 
stock and  poultry  raising,  lumbering  and 
flour  and  cereal  mill.  Silver  Creek  flows 
through  the  city,  affording  abundant 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  for  logging. 
City  has  over  65,000  yards  of  hard  surface 
pavement  and  60,000  yards  of  macadam- 
ized streets.  Municipal  water  and  sewer 
system.  Privately  owned  electric  light- 
ing plant.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Catholic,  Christian,  Christian  Science, 
Methodist  and  three  Scandinavian  Luth- 
eran churches.  I.  O.  O.  F.,  K.  of  P., 
F.  & A.  M.,  M.  W.  A.  and  W.  O.  W. 
lodges.  Commercial  Club,  Social  Club 
and  Social  Science  Club.  Two  weekly 
papers.  Two  banks:  capital  and  surplus, 
$131,000;  deposits,  $725,000. 

St.  Louis — Altitude  185  feet.  On  the 
Oregon  Electric  Railway,  3 miles  west  of 
Gervais.  General  farming,  lumbering, 
fruit,  livestock  and  hop  growing.  Graded 
public  school. 

Stayton — Altitude  447  feet.  Popula- 
tion 900.  One  mile  from  Corvallis  & 
Eastern  (Southern  Pacific)  Railroad, 
which  connects  with  the  main  line  at 
Albany,  Linn  County,  and  4 miles  east 
of  West  Stayton,  on  Woodburn  branch 
of  Southern  Pacific.  On  Santiam  River, 
containing  vast  amount  of  water  power 
in  vicinity  and  in  midst  of  rich  and  ex- 
tensive farming,  dairying,  fruit  raising 
and  lumbering  region.  Saw  mill,  excel- 
sior mill,  woolen  mill,  chair  factory  and 


two  flouring  mills.  Municipal  wa 
works  system.  Privately  owned  elect 
lighting  plant.  High  and  graded  pub 
school.  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian  a 
Methodist  churches.  Weekly  pap 
Development  League.  Grange.  I. 
O.  F.,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Catholic  Foreste 
Foresters  of  America,  Yeomen,  W.  O.  \ 
Women  of  Woodcraft  and  Artisan  lodg 
Two  banks:  capital  and  surplus,  $54,0 
deposits,  $202,000.  The  Willamette  V 
ley  Irrigation  Project  takes  its  wa' 
from  the  Stayton  Water  Power  Co 
pany’s  ditch  for  irrigation  purposes,  jj 

St.  Paul — Altitude  169  feet.  Popa 
tion  153.  One  and  one-half  miles  east 
Willamette  River,  with- daily  steambc 
service  to  Portland,  Salem  and  w 
points.  Nearest  railroad  point  Q}4  mi 
east,  Oregon  Electric  Railway.  Grab 
hay,  clover,  alfalfa,  hops,  fruits,  berri 
potatoes,  corn  and  vegetables;  dairvii 
hogs,  sheep,  goats  and  poultry.  Grad 
public  school.  Boys’  and  Girls’  Aca 
emy  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  t 
Holy  Name.  Oldest  brick  church  (Cal 
olic)  in  the  state,  erected  in  1846.  H 
toric  locality,  first  Catholic  settleme 
in  Pacific  Northwest.  Electric  lighti 
and  power  systems  (private).  Munich; 
water  works  system.  Commercial  Clu 
One  bank:  capital  and  surplus,  $15, Of 
deposits,  $86,000. 

Sublimity— Altitude  213  feet.  Poj 
lation  175.  l our  miles  east  of  Aumsvil 
nearest  railroad  point.  Dairying,  fan 
ing  and  fruit  raising;  grains,  fruits,  veg 
tables,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  ho; 
flax  and  potatoes.  Graded  public  scho< 
teaching  high  school  course.  Cathol 
school  and  church.  Commercial  Clu 
Creamery.  Catholic  Foresters. 

Switzerland — Altitude  210  feet.  ( 
East  Side  line  of  Southern  Pacific  Ra 
road.  Graded  public  school,  teachii 
high  school  course. 

Townsend — Altitude  161  feet.  C 
East  Side  line  of  Southern  Pacific  Rai 
road.  Lumbering,  dairying,  gener 
farming,  fruit,  livestock  and  hop  growin 

Turner — Altitude  313  feet.  Popul 
tion  325.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pacif 
Railroad.  General  farming,  fruit  grot 
ing,  livestock  and  dairying;  prune 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  small  fruit: 
Municipal  water  works  system  and  pr 
vately  owned  electric  lighting  plan 
Graded  public  school,  teaching  hig 
school  course.  Christian,  Methodist  an 
Presbyterian  churches.  I.  O.  O.  F 
Masonic,  Yeomen,  Woodmen  and  Ma< 
cabee  lodges.  Grange.  Commerch 
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ub.  Annual  state  conference  of  Christ- 
1 denomination,  in  Turner  Tabernacle, 
le  bank:  capital  and  surplus  $12,000; 
posits  $30, 000. 

Victor  Point — (Formerly  called  Lew- 
)urg.)  Altitude  600  feet.  On  Drift 
•eek,  9 miles  south  of  Silverton,  nearest 
ilroad  point.  Farming,  dairying  and 
jck  raising.  Graded  public  school, 
lion  Sunday  School.  W.  O.  W.  lodge. 
Waconda — Altitude  177  feet.  Popula- 
>n  40.  On  Oregon  Electric  Railway, 
irming,  hop  growing,  berry  raising, 
irying  and  fruit  growing. 

West  Staytop— Altitude  382  feet. 
>pulation  100.  On  Woodbum  branch  of 
uthem  Pacific  Railroad.  Is  center  of 
•ge  irrigation  project  embracing  ap- 
oximately  20,000  acres,  the  first  unit 
which  has  been  completed  and  is  in 
eration.  Graded  public  school,  teach- 
l high  school  course.  One  church, 
immercial  Club.  Lavender  Club,  orga- 
sed  by  the  women  to  grow  lavender  for 
mmercial  purposes.  Cannery. 

West  Woodbum— Altitude  178  feet, 
l Oregon  Electric  Railroad,  23^  miles 
:st  of  Woodbum.  Dairying,  general 
rming,  lumbering,  fruit  and  stock 
ising,  hops  and  berries.  Graded  public 
hool. 

Willard— Five  miles  east  of  Praturn, 
arest  railroad  point.  Congregational 

urch. 


Woodburn — Altitude  235  feet.  Popu- 
lation 1,900.  On  main  line  of  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  junction  point  of 
Woodburn  branch  of  same  system.  Also 
connected  by  spur  line  to  main  line  of 
Oregon  Electric,  Portland  to  Eugene,  at 
West  Woodburn,  and  makes  connections 
with  every  train  in  both  directions.  Two 
miles  from  Pudding  River  and  10  miles 
from  Willamette  River.  Center  of  farm- 
ing, fruit  raising  and  dairying  country: 
distributing  point  for  several  small 
neighboring  towns  and  villages.  Dairy- 
ing, fruit  growing,  poultry  raising  and 
lumbering;  hops,  onions,  onion  sets  and 
potatoes.  Business  streets  are  paved. 
Municipal  water  system.  Streets  are 
well  lighted  with  cluster  electric  lights 
on  main  streets.  Privately  owned  elec- 
tric lighting  plant.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Catholic,  Christian, 
Church  of  God,  Free  Methodist,  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  churches.  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  L.  O.  O.  M. 
lodges.  Twto  weekly  papers.  Commer- 
cial Club.  Annual  Horse  and  Stock  Show 
held  in  April.  Two  banks:  capital  and 
surplus  $97,000;  deposits  $501,000. 

Other  railroad  stations,  post  offices  and 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Baron, 
Broadacres,  Berry,  Claxtar,  Clymer, 
Fairgrounds,  Geer,  Handy,  Livesly, 
Mission  Landing,  Oroville,  Talbot  and 
Whiteaker. 


MORROW  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Morrow  County  is  a series  of  benches 
id  flats  rising  from  the  Columbia  River, 
titude  300  feet,  to  the  Blue  Mountains 
; the  southern  boundary  of  the  county, 
road  areas  close  to  the  Columbia  River 
e 400  to  500  feet  altitude;  benches  and 
fling  country  a few  miles  from  the 
ver  are  1,000  to  1,500  feet  altitude, 
oping  gradually  upward  to  the  mount- 
n foothills  at  3,000  feet  altitude.  The 
lue  Mountains  rise  to  5,000  and  6,000 
et,  Black  Butte,  the  tallest  peak  in  the 
lunty  being  6, 100  feet.  The  open  country 
penetrated  by  Willow  Creek  at  the 
attorn  of  a deep  canyon;  its  tributaries 
:e  in  canyons  and  there  are  several  dry 
rnyons  which  cut  the  open  plain.  Above 
ie  canyon  rims  the  open  country  is  a 
ast  wheat  field  close  to  transportation, 
nd  farther  away  sagebrush  and  bunch 


grass  country  susceptible  of  dry  farming 
cultivation  or  irrigation  farming. 

Area — 2,025  square  miles,  almost  iden- 
tical in  size  with  the  state  of  Delaware. 
Of  this,  one-tenth  is  in  National  Forest 
at  the  south  end  of  the  county  in  the 
Blue  Mountains.  Over  40,000  acres  of 
government  land  still  unappropriated, 
some  of  it  excellent  tillable  land  but 
having  little  value  until  irrigated.  The 
balance  of  the  county  is  privately  owned, 
nearly  half  the  area  being  in  wheat 
farms,  the  balance  being  used  for  sheep 
range.  While  wheat  is  the  principal 
product,  marked  success  has  been  at- 
tained in  dairying  and  other  intensive 
cultivation.  In  the  canyon  bottoms  are 
gardens,  alfalfa  patches  and  a few  orch- 
ards under  irrigation.  In  the  open  coun- 
try there  are  few  gardens  and  orchards. 
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: ANDS  NOT  DEEDED.  Acres.  Acres, 
i National  Forests. . 119,447 

ublic  lands  open  to 

entry 47,350 

iled  on,  but  not  pat- 
ented, or  otherwise 
I unclassified  as  to 

‘ ownership 155,190 

. oate  School  Lands  . 1,440 

323,427 

ANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

ities  and  Towns  . . . 1,920 

ultivated 280,602 

illable  (uncultivated)  437,852 

on-tillable  251,412 

ailroad  Right  of 

Way 787 

972,573 

Total  area 1,296,000 

Population — 4,292,  or  2.1  persons  to 
le  square  mile;  88%  American  born, 
'f  the  foreign  born  about  one-third  is 
rish  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
candinavians,  Germans  and  Canadians. 
County  Seat — Heppner. 
Transportation— 64.93  miles  of  rail- 
Dad,  30  miles  of  navigable  river.  Main 
ne  of  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  runs  along  the 
i orthem  boundary.  Heppner  Branch  of 
!he  same  system  penetrates  the  county 
rom  northwestern  corner  southeasterly 
o Heppner,  44  miles.  Columbia  River 
avigable  on  northern  boundary. 

Water — Rhea,  Rock,  Butter  and  Wil- 
ow  creeks  and  numerous  other  small 
treams  afford  ample  water  supply  for 
.11  needs.  Some  valuable  water  power 
indeveloped.  Irrigation  in  northern 
>art  of  county,  private  and  government, 
Deluding  part  of  the  West  Umatilla 
’roject,  which,  when  completed,  will 
rrigate  30,000  acres.  Well  water  for 
lomestic  purposes  is  obtained  on  bottom 
ands  by  digging  or  drilling  from  20  to  30 
eet;  on  the  uplands  from  40  to  200  feet, 
accept  on  some  high  plateaus. 

Industries — Stock  raising,  wool,  gen- 
eral farming,  dairying  and  lumbering, 
.n  the  mountainous  section  to  the  south 
ttock  raising  is  followed  upon  an  exten- 
I live  scale.  It  is  a “bunch  grass”  country, 

Iind  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
ire  brought  to  the  market  weight  upon 
ittle  other  food.  Approximately  2,225,- 
)00  pounds  of  wool  are  marketed  in 
iHeppner  annually.  Of  this  1,750,000  is 
produced  in  the  county.  A large  area 
)f  the  county  is  devoted  to  wheat  and 


alfalfa  raising,  and  fruit  is  produced 
successfully  in  the  lower  valleys  under 
irrigation.  Dairying  and  diversified 
farming  are  being  practiced  extensively 
in  the  vicinity  of  Heppner. 

Timber — All  in  the  National  Forest, 
455,138,000  feet  of  merchantable  yellow 
pine;  willow  and  cottonwood  along  the 
water  courses  used  for  firewood. 

Minerals — -At  the  head  of  Willow  and 
Butter  Creeks  is  an  undeveloped  coal 
deposit.  A species  of  mineral  from  which 
an  excellent  quality  of  curative  soap  is 
manufactured  is  found  in  abundance. 
Building  stone  and  marble  also  found. 

Soils — For  the  most  part  silt,  low  in 
humus,  normal  in  phosphoric  acid, 
abundant  in  lime  and  potash.  The  valleys 
are  of  rich  dark  loam.  The  character- 
istic soil  is  disintegrated  basalt,  com- 
monly called  volcanic  ash.  With  irriga- 
tion or  sufficient  rainfall  will  produce 
grain  and  fruits  in  abundance. 

Irrigation — Irrigation  in  the  canyon 
bottoms  has  developed  some  of  the 
finest  gardens  in  the  state;  also  extensive 
alfalfa  fields.  A large  private  irrigation 
project  was  partly  completed  in  the  open 
country  close  to  the  Columbia  River, 
taking  its  water  from  the  Umatilla  River 
in  Umatilla  County.  Although  a few  of 
the  settlers  demonstrated  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  irrigation  in  raising 
melons,  cantaloupes  and  other  vegeta- 
bles for  the  early  market,  the  project  as 
a whole  failed  from  inadequate  finances. 
United  States  Government  was  appealed 
to  and  has  entered  upon  construction  of 
the  West  Unit  of  its  Umatilla  Project, 
embracing  the  original  private  project 
and  a large  area  of  tillable  land  adjacent 
thereto.  This  government  project  is  at 
the  lowest  altitude  of  any  irrigation 
roject  ever  undertaken  by  the  United 
tates  Reclamation  Service.  Its  prox- 
imity to  rail  and  water  transportation, 
coupled  with  its  low  altitude,  is  expected 
to  develop  homes  for  hundreds  of  garden- 
ers and  farmers.  Other  private  projects 
have  been  in  contemplation  to  irrigate 
large  areas  on  the  uplands  at  altitudes 
of  from  600  to  1,200  feet. 

Average  Land  Values — Improved,  per 
acre,  $20.00;  unimproved,  $8.00;  irrigated 
lands,  cultivated,  $150.00;  grazing  lands, 
$6.00  to  $8.00. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  1,419; 
47  school  districts;  3 county  high  schools, 
2 schools  teaching  high  school  course. 
Amount  expended  for  school  purposes, 
$48,197.08.  Amount  levied  for  school 
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purposes,  1914:  general  tax,  $14,790; 
special  tax,  $33,524. 

Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 


roll $9,625,535.00 

axable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 2,539,736.68 

Total $12,165,271.68 


Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School),  for 
1913,  8.56  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles, 
800.  Amount  expended  upon  roads 
(yearly),  $24,650.04. 

COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS 

Av.  Yield  Average 
per  acre.  Price. 

Fall  wheat 20  bu.  $0.90  bu. 

Barley 25  to  45  bu.  25 . 00  ton 

Alfalfa  (irrigated) ...  4 tons  7.00  ton 

Other  Hays 2 tons  10.00  ton 

Potatoes 100  to  200  bu.  . 60  bu. 

Dairy  Cattle  (No.  in  county 

1,000) $65  to  $75  per  head 

Cattle,  average  fat  stock 08  lb. 

Hogs,  average  fat  stock 08^4  lb. 

Sheep,  av.  good  stock,  $0.04  to  .0614  lb. 
Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head.  .$175.00 
Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head. . 150.00 
Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per  head. . 100.00 
Chickens,  average  for  best 


stock 18  lb. 

Butter,  yearly  average 25  lb. 

Eggs,  yearly  average 25  doz 

Peaches,  yearly  average 60  box 

Apricots,  yearly  average 60  box 

Pears,  yearly  average 50  box 

Apples,  yearly  average 1.00  box 

Grapes,  yearly  average 50  bkt 


W ool  (wt.  average  fleece,  8J  lbs. ) . 17  lb. 

Total 

Products.  Value. 

Wheat,  bu 1,500,000  $1,350,000 

Barley,  bu 50,000  25,000 

Flour,  bbls 3,000  15,000 

Wool,  lbs 2,000,000  340,000 


Total  Value $1,730,000 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 

(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number  Value. 

Horses,  Mules 7,966  $ 464,596 

Cattle  (all  kinds) 6,402  222,617 

Sheep,  Goats 166,050  549,641 

Hogs 4,797  25,009 


Total  Value $1,261,863 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage  for 


skilled  labor,  $3.50;  unskilled,  $2.00  p<  ; 
day;  man  and  team,  $5.00  per  day. 

Fuel — Principal  fuel  used  is  wooed 
which  costs  from  $5.00  to  $7.00  per  corc|i 
delivered. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — The  broal 

wheat  fields  are  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  Morrow  County  scenery.  Th  ij 
canyons  are  rough  and  picturesque  an  [) 
the  mountains  in  the  southern  part  c 
the  county  contain  some  wild  game,  bea 
and  deer,  and  excellent  fishing  streams 
Coyotes  and  jack  rabbits  are  killed  i: 
the  open  country.  Some  badger.  Goos 
and  duck  hunting  in  a few  marsh; 
places. 

Climate — Clear  sunshiny  weather  pre 
vails.  Average  rainfall  7 inches  a 
Columbia  River;  10  to  15  inches  in  opei 
country  above,  increasing  with  altitude 
16  to  20  inches  in  mountains.  Rainfal 
insufficient  to  grow  crops  without  irri 
gation  at  low  altitudes;  rainfall  vane; 
from  season  to  season,  and  controls  thi 
amount  of  yield  on  wheat  farms.  In  drj 
years  only  7 to  9 inches  fall  in  opei 
country.  In  more  favorable  years  from 
12  to  14  inches,  insuring  splendid  crops 
Summer  days  are  hot  in  the  sunshine 
heat  increasing  at  lower  altitudes  ir 
canyon  bottoms.  It  is  cool  in  the  shade 
Winters  clear  and  crisp,  coldest  weathei 
is  during  east  wind.  Snow  is  deep  ir 
mountains  but  seldom  deep  in  oper 
country,  although  occasionally  remaining 
on  the  ground  a week  or  two  at  a time, 
except  close  to  the  Columbia  River. 
Average  daily  minimum,  January,  24 
degrees  above  zero;  average  daily  maxi- 
mum, July,  86  degrees;  average  daily 
minimum,  July,  53  degrees;  average 
daily  range,  July,  33  degrees.  Climatic 
conditions  favorable  for  grain  and  live- 
stock in  open  country;  for  gardens  in 
sheltered  low  altitudes. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — Morrow  County 
Fair  is  held  annually  in  September; 
Morrow  County  Poultry  Association,  in 
January  of  each  year,  Heppner. 

Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Copies 
Upon  Request  — Heppner  Gazette- 
Times  and  Herald,  Heppner;  lone 
Journal,  lone. 

For  Information  Address — Heppner 

Commercial  Club;  lone  Commercial 
Club;  Irrigon  Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Castle  Rock — Altitude  241  feet.  On 
Columbia  River  and  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  & Navigation  Company.  Gen- 
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lal  farming  and  livestock  growing. 
Laded  public  school. 

\ Cecil — Altitude  625  feet.  On  Oregon- 
■Jashington  Railroad  & Navigation 
pmpany  branch.  General  farming, 
peat  growing,  livestock  and  dairying, 
traded  public  school, 
i Gooseberry — Population  40.  Twenty 
dies  south  of  lone,  nearest  railroad 
>>int.  Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  livestock. 
^Hardman — Altitude  3,340  feet.  , Popu- 
’ tion  300.  Twenty  miles  southwest  of 
eppner,  nearest  railroad  point.  Stock, 
Sol  and  wheat.  Country  adapted  to 
S versified  farming.  Two  saw  mills, 
raded  public  school  teaching  high 
■ hool  course.  Methodist  church.  I.  O. 

. F.  lodge. 

aHeppner  — (County  Seat)  — Altitude 
j 305  feet.  Population  1,100.  Southern 
; rminus  of  Oregon-Washington  Railroad 
’Navigation  Company’s  branch,  which 
’nnects  with  the  main  line  of  that  road 
,.l  the  Columbia  River.  Farming,  dairy- 
ag,  poultry  raising,  wheat,  barley, 
Jfalfa,  fruit  culture  and  wool  growing, 
“tuated  in  midst  of  large  stock  and 
) rming  country.  Is  large  distributing 
pint  and  one  of  principal  shipping 
, >ints  of  the  state  for  wool  and  livestock. 

odern  electric  lighting  and  water 
Qorks  systems.  Three  warehouses. 
areamery  and  flouring  mill.  High  and 
aded  public  schools.  Baptist,  Catho- 
Christian,  Episcopal,  Methodist 
!>uth  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches, 
jirmers’  Union.  Commercial  Club. 

_ vo  weekly  papers.  Masonic,  I.  O.  O.  F., 
J.  of  P.,  W.  O.  W.  and  other  lodges. 
[ ink:  capital  and  surplus,  $143,000;  de- 
( .sits,  $411,000. 

. lone — Altitude  1,800  feet.  Population 
t 0.  On  branch  line  of  Oregon-Washing- 
n Railroad  & Navigation  Company  and 
illow  Creek.  General  farming,  wheat 
[ ising,  dairying  and  poultry  raising. 
; >il  adapted  to  wheat,  fruits,  sugar  beets 
' id  grazing.  Ships  more  poultry  than 
. iy  other  town  on  the  Oregon-Washing- 


ton Railroad  & Navigation  system. 
Municipal  electric  lighting  and  water 
works  system.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Commercial  Club.  Weekly 
paper.  Baptist,  Christian  and  Congre- 
gational churches.  Bank:  capital  and 
surplus,  $19,000;  deposits,  $57,000. 

Irrigon — Altitude  360  feet.  Population 
110.  On  line  of  Oregon-Washington  Rail- 
road & Navigation  Company.  On 
Columbia  River  with  boat  service  to 
Portland  on  the  west  and  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  on  the  east;  by  ferry  to  Spokane, 
Portland  & Seattle  Railroad  at  Coolidge, 
Washington.  Dairying,  fruit  growing 
and  poultry  raising.  Alfalfa,  hay,  apples, 
peaches,  strawberries,  apricots,  cherries 
and  small  berries.  Private  water  works 
system.  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  is  constructing  West  Umatilla 
Project,  which  will  irrigate  thousands 
of  acres.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Non-sectarian  church  building.  Town 
hall.  Commercial  Club. 

Lexington — Altitude  1,800  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 250.  On  branch  line  of  the  Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad  & Navigation 
Company  and  Willow  Creek.  Diversified 
farming,  stock  raising,  dairying,  wheat 
and  wool  growing.  Flouring  mill.  High 
and  graded  public  school.  Congrega- 
tional and  Methodist  churches. 

Morgan — Population  20.  On  Willow 
Creek  and  branch  line  of  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  & Navigation  Company. 
Stock  and  wheat  growing.  Large  grain 
warehouse.  Graded  public  school. 

Parker’s  Mflls— Population  25.  On 
Rock  Creek,  24  miles  south  of  Heppner, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Stage  to  Heppner 
and  Canyon  City,  Grant  County,  daily. 
Breeding  of  .high-grade  stock,  general 
farming  and  lumbering.  Saw  mill. 
Graded  public  school. 

Other  railroad  stations,  post  offices 
and  settlements  in  the  county  are: 
Coyote,  Croy,  Davidson,  Eightmile, 
Ella,  Galloway,  Herren’s  Mill,  Jordan, 
Lena,  Pine  City,  Reid’s  Mill,  Straw- 
berry, Tub  Spring  and  Well  Spring. 


MULTNOMAH  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Multnomah  County  lies  50  miles 
ong  the  Columbia  River.  Its  eastern 
nrndary  is  the  crest  of  the  Cascade 
ountain  range,  which  rises  abruptly 
om  the  Columbia  River,  where  it  breaks 
irough  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of 
K)  feet.  The  entire  eastern  one-third  of 


the  county  is  mountainous,  the  bluffs  and 
precipices  along  the  Columbia  River 
being  from  500  to  3,500  feet  elevation,  and 
the  mountain  peaks  from  2,000  to  4,800 
feet.  The  central  portion  of  the  county 
is  nearly  level  at  approximately  200  feet 
elevation,  although  dotted  here  and 
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there  with  isolated  hills  from  500  to  600 
feet  high,  The  central  portion  is  largely 
under  cultivation,  containing  some  of  the 
finest  dairy  farms,  cherry  orchards, 
strawberry  patches  and  gardens  in  the 
state.  The  western  portion  of  the  county 
contains  the  city  of  Portland,  located 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  River. 
The  southwestern  boundary  of  the 
county  is  along  a steep,  narrow  range  of 
hills  from  800  to  1,300  feet  elevation, 
being  a spur  of  the  Coast  Mountains. 
These  hills  are  mostly  timbered,  although 
there  are  dairy  farms  in  scattered  clear- 
ings, and,  within  the  city  of  Portland,  a 
fine  residential  district  whose  homes 
overlook  the  surrounding  country. 

Area — 451  square  miles,  almost  iden- 
tical in  size  and  shape  with  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  One-tenth  of  this  area  is  in 
National  Forest  in  the  far  eastern  part 
of  the  county.  One-eighth  is  occupied 
by  the  city  of  Portland,  and  one-eighth, 
principally  in  the  central  part  of  the 
county,  is  in  highly-improved  farms.  It 
is  estimated  that  140,000  acres,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  county’s  area  out- 
side of  the  city  of  Portland,  is  susceptible 
to  ultimate  cultivation.  Most  of  this 
uncultivated  land  is  covered  with  timber 
or  brush,  brush  lands  having  been  logged 
over.  When  the  white  man  came  the 
entire  county  was  covered  with  heavy 
timber. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres.  Acres. 

In  National  Forests. . 25,755 

Public  Lands  open  to 

entry 2,000 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented or  otherwise, 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 42,928 

70,683 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns.  . . . 43,488 

Cultivated 37,818 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable) ....  60,000 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  41,217 

Non-tillable 33,568 

Railroad  Right  of  Way  1,866 

217,957 


Total  area 288,640 

Rank  of  County — First  in  population; 
first  in  cherry  production;  second  in 
strawberry  production;  first  in  rasp- 
berries, loganberries  and  blackberries; 
second  in  walnuts;  fourth  in  potatoes. 


ii( 
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Population — 277, 183,  or  615  persons 
the  square  mile;  66%  American  born, 
the  foreign  born  one-fourth  is  German  a 
the  remainder  principally  Scandinavn 
'English,  Irish,  Canadian,  Swiss,  Scotc 

County  Seat — Portland. 

Transportation — 512.164  miles  of  ra 
road  (including  street  railways);  66  mi’ 
of  navigable  rivers.  Great  Norther 
Northern  Pacific,  Burlington,  Uni 
Pacific,  Southern  Pacific  and  Canadi 
Pacific,  with  their  respective  tribut 
and  affiliated  railroads,  are  transconj 
nental  railway  systems  reaching  to 
East,  North,  and  South  that  traverse  tl 
county.  (For  detailed  transportatic 
facilities  see  data  for  Portland.)  Stea 
and  electric  lines  that  serve  the  ten 
tory  of  the  county,  all  of  which  center 
Portland,  are:  Spokane,  Portland  & Sea' 
tie  Railway;  Portland,  Astoria  & Flav 
Division,  Portland  to  Astoria  and  Se 
side;  Pacific  Railway  and  Navigatu 
Company,  Portland  to  Tillamook  B; 
points;  Oregon  Electric,  Portland 
Eugene;  Portland,  Eugene  & Easter 
Portland  to  Willamette  Valley  point 
United  Railways,  Portland  to  Wilke 
boro,  Washington  County;  West  Si< 
Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Poi 
land  to  Corvallis;  Portland  Railwa 
Light  & Power  Company,  electric  inte 
urban  lines,  Portland  to  Oregon  Citj 
Canemah,  Cazadero,  Troutdale,  Bu| 
Run,  and  Vancouver,  Wash.  Willamett 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Columbi 
in  northwestern  extreme  of  county,  flov) 
through  western  portion  of  county 
Columbia  River,  which  flows  into  Pacifi 
Ocean,  forms  northern  boundary.  Bot 
streams  navigated  by  ocean-going  vessel 
as  far  as  Portland  and  by  river  stean 
boats  above  Portland. 

Water  — Columbia,  Willamette  ar 
Sandy  rivers  and  their  tributaries  affoi 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  domest 
and  other  uses.  An  enormous  amount 
undeveloped  water  power  — appro: 
mately  226,000  hydro-horsepower  on  tl 
Columbia  and  Sandy  rivers — for  manij 
facturing  purposes. 

Industries — Lumbering,  manufactui 
ing,  ship-building,  agriculture,  horti 
culture,  floriculture,  dairying,  poultr, 
raising,  shipping  small  fruits,  gardeni 
fruit  packing  and  canning.  The  luml 
manufacturing  and  shipping  operate 
carried  on  within  the  county  are 
largest  in  the  world.  The  mills  situ; 
along  the  Willamette  and  Columl 
rivers  manufactured,  during  1914,  a 
of  679,272,000  feet. 
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Timber— About  3,000,000,000  feet  of 
standing  merchantable  timber,  princi- 
pally fir;  1,360,000,000  feet  in  National 
Forest;  1,500,000,000  feet  in  private 
ownership. 

Minerals — Iron  ore  is  found.  Excel- 
lent qualities  of  building-stone,  brick 
clays,  basaltic  rocks,  etc.,  are  extensively 
quarried. 

Soils — There  is  a wide  variety  of  soils 
in  the  western  part;  a large  area  of  slough 
lands,  partly  reclaimed,  rich  black  loams 
of  the  river  bottoms  and  sandy  and  grav- 
elly loams  of  the  hillsides — the  latter 
best  adapted  to  fruits,  and  the  former  to 
vegetables,  flax,  hemp,  grains  and  hay; 
while  those  of  the  eastern  portion  are 
of  a rich  red  alluvial  nature  and  excellent 
physical  texture,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hood  River  section,  and  prolifically  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  qualities  of  fruits, 
hops,  hemp,  flax  and  potatoes.  These 
constitute  the  principal  staple  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  county,  generally 
speaking,  and  under  intensified  farming 
and  market  gardening  methods  in 
the  rich  black  loam  and  beaver-dam 
soils  of  the  river  bottoms,  asparagus, 
celery,  onions,  rhubarb,  and  other  per- 
ishable vegetable  products  and  table 
delicacies  are  produced  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  The  United  States  census  for  1910 
places  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  this 
county  at  $228.00  per  acre,  the  highest 
average,  with  the  exception  of  Hood 
River  County,  of  any  section  of  Oregon. 
Truck  and  diversified  farming,  coupled 
with  the  advantage  of  an  ever-expanding 
metropolitan  market  for  fresh  and  sea- 
sonable fruits  and  products  of  the  farm 
and  garden,  and  an  increasing  demand  for 
rural  homes  for  business  men  of  the  city, 
are  responsible  for  the  high  average  of 
farm  land  values. 

Average  Land  Values — Desirable  farm 
land  is  obtainable  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county,  in  distances  of  20  to  30  miles 
from  the  city,  in  the  raw  state,  and  in 
some  instances  partly  improved,  at  from 
$100.00  to  $200.00  per  acre,  while  im- 
proved land  within  that  radius  ranges  in 
value  from  $200.00  to  $1,000.00  per  acre 
and  upwards,  depending  upon  nature  and 
extent  of  improvements  and  proximity 
to  Portland. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  49,667; 
4 city  and  2 county  high  schools;  35  pri- 
vate schools;  46  school  districts,  8 joint 
districts.  Amount  expended  for  school 
purposes  1913,  $2,179,596.77.  Amount 
levied  for  school  purposes  1914,  general 


tax,  $409,757.61;  special  tax,  $2,454, 130.,; 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $296,831,205. 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 38,708,063. 


Total $335,539,268. 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purpos 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School),  191 
27  mills. 

Public  Highways— Total  number 
miles,  500.  Improved  with  macadai 
134)^;  gravel,  104;  hard  surface,  2;  wi 
plank,  6;  amount  expended  upon  roa> 
(yearly)  $161,000.00.  Upon  the  Colui 
bia  Highway,  $470,000.00  have  been  spe: 
in  grading,  retaining  walls  and  perm 
nent  bridges  and  culverts.  A levy  h; 
been  made  for  hard  surfacing  a portic 
of  same,  and  a bond  issue  is  proposed  i 
complete  the  hard  surfacing. 


COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 


Av.  Yield  Average 


per  acre.  price. 

Potatoes 300  bu.  $.50bu. 

Cherries,  yearly  average 06  lb. 

Dry  Prunes,  yearly  average.  .05  lb. 

Prunes,  yearly  average 01)^  lb 

Peaches 60  box 

Pears 1.25  box 

Apples 1 . 00  box 

Grapes 15  bskt 

Strawberries 1 . 25  crati 

Loganberries 1 . 00  crati 

Raspberries 1.25  crati 

Butter 30  lb. 

Cheese 15  lb. 

Eggs 30  doz. 

Honey 10  lb. 

Chickens,  average  best  stock  . 18  lb. 

Cattle,  average  best  stock. . . .09  lb. 

Sheep,  average  best  stock.  . . .07  lb. 

Hogs,  average  best  stock 081b. 


Dairy  Cattle,  per  head. $75.00  to  $100.0 
Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head. . 200.0 
Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head. . 150. 01 
Horses,  1000-1100  lbs., 
per  head $75.00  to  100 . 0( 


Total  Product.  Value. 

Flour,  bbls 1,052,000  $3,953,53< 

Butter,  lbs 3,000,000  900.001 

Lumber,  ft 679,272,000  7,81i;621 

Shingles 325,815,000  325,811 


Total 


$12, 990, 97c 
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- LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number.  Value. 

arses,  Mules 6,732  $446,105 

| ttle  (all  kinds) 6,757  169,860 

eep,  goats - 1,723  4,185 

!>gs 1,049  5,660 


Total  value $625,810 

Vage  Scale — Average  daily  wage  for 
lied  labor,  $3.00  to  $6.00;  unskilled, 
00  to  $2.50.  Man  and  team,  $5.00  to 

00  per  day. 

Tuel — Wood,  coal  and  oil.  Wood,  $5.00 
• cord  and  upward;  coal  $6.50  per  ton 

1 upward;  oil  (crude)  90  cents  per 
rrel.  Approximately  4,500,000  barrels 
rnude  oil  are  consumed  in  Portland  and 
inity  every  year. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — Twenty  miles 
the  scenic  banks  of  the  Columbia 
rge  is  in  Multnomah  County.  The 
;hic  cliffs  and  mountains  rise  abruptly 
m the  river  bank,  attaining  altitudes 
from  500  to  2,000  feet  from  ravine  to 
j:  brink  of  the  precipitous  rock  face,  and 
2,500  to  3,500  feet  within  a mile  of  the 
er.  These  rock  formations  are  rough 
i i picturesque.  Waterfalls  from  50  to 
; ) feet  high  leap  from  the  rock  face, 
ich  is  penetrated  at  frequent  intervals 
narrow,  dark  gorges.  Among  the  cele- 
lted  waterfalls  are  Multnomah,  840 
t;  Latourelle,  320  feet;  Gordon,  a 
ies  of  cascades  falling  900  feet;  Bridal 
il,  a similar  series,  800  feet;  Horse 
il,  150  feet.  All  of  these  waterfalls  are 
iilv  accessible,  and  are  visible  from 
} river  and  from  trains  which  run  along 
banks.  The  most  celebrated  gorge  is 
eonta,  whose  steep  walls  nearly  arch 
erhead,  and  into  whose  recesses  the 
l does  not  penetrate.  At  places  the 
ghty  Columbia  River  narrows  in  its 
■ge  to  less  than  one-fourth  mile  wide, 
ating  rapids  and  whirlpools.  The 
lumbia  Gorge  is  traveled  daily  by 
ssenger  trains  and  steamboats  through- 
t the  entire  year,  and  constitutes 
3 of  the  grandest  scenic  wonders  of 
rerica.  It  is  being  made  accessible 
automobile  tourists  by  construction 
the  Columbia  Highway,  a scenic  road- 
y 20  feet  wide  in  places,  high  up  on 
5 face  of  the  cliffs,  affording  a view 
river,  gorge  and  mountain  that  is 
tnounced  by  World  travelers  as  un- 
■elled  on  the  celebrated  highways  of 
i Riviera,  the  Alps,  and  the  Rhine, 
taining  walls  for  the  Columbia  High- 
y have  been  built  of  dry  masonry  by 
dian  workmen  in  the  substantial  fash- 


ion that  has  made  the  mountain  roads 
of  Italy  celebrated  for  their  perma- 
nence and  picturesque  beauty.  The 
grades  and  curves  of  the  Columbia  High- 
way are  easy  and  its  bridges,  high  in  air 
across  ravines  and  in  front  of  beautiful 
waterfalls,  are  graceful  cement  and  steel 
arches.  Construction  of  bridges,  cul- 
verts, retaining  walls  and  grade  has  been 
completed  within  Multnomah  County, 
and  although  the  road  is  not  yet  sur- 
faced, it  is  traveled  winter  and  summer 
by  automobiles.  No  traveler  should 
come  west  without  taking  time  to  walk 
the  entire  length  of  this  highway,  eat 
lunch  by  one  of  its  waterfalls,  rest  in  the 
shade  of  the  towering  rocks,  and  revel  in 
an  environment  of  scenic  grandeur  almost 
unexcelled  in  the  world. 

Back  of  the  Columbia  Gorge  are  heavily 
forested  mountains,  easily  accessible  by 
road  and  train,  affording  ideal  camping 
places  and  excellent  hunting  and  fishing. 
Bear,  deer,  cougar  and  wildcat  are  occa- 
sionally killed  in  these  mount  ains. 

From  the  hills  in  the  central  portion  of 
Multnomah  County,  Mt.  Tabor,  Rocky 
Butte  and  Kelley’s  Butte  are  obtained 
magnificent  views  of  the  farming  country 
to  the  east,  the  city  of  Portland  to  the 
west,  the  Columbia  River  to  the  north, 
and  the  Willamette  Valley  to  the  south, 
forest-covered  mountains,  surmounted  by 
snow  peaks  and  surrounded  by  the  rural 
and  suburban  scenery. 

From  the  range  of  hills  back  of  the  city 
of  Portland  are  obtained  still  wider 
views.  These  hills,  1,000  to  1,300  feet  in 
altitude,  rise  abruptly  from  the  city  and 
on  their  face  are  located  the  mansions  of 
the  wealthy.  A five-cent  street  car  fare 
from  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Portland 
takes  one  in  twenty  minutes  to  the  sum- 
mit of  this  range.  From  this  summit  can 
be  seen  fourteeif^counties  of  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  these  counties  average 
in  size  nearly  as  large  as  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island.  At  one’s  feet  lies  the 
great  city,  cut  in  twain  by  the  Willamette 
River.  Beyond  the  city  to  the  east  is 
seen  the  entrance  of  the  Columbia  Gorge. 
The  broad  Columbia  looks  like  a blue 
ribbon.  Five  snow-capped  mountain 
peaks,  the  giants  of  the  Cascade  Mount- 
ain range,  are  visible.  Mt.  Hood,  Port- 
land’s sentinel,  rises  abruptly  11,225 
feet  high.  Mt.  St.  Helens,  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  landscape  to  the  north, 
almost  perfect  in  its  symmetry,  looks  like 
a huge  dish  of  ice  cream,  9,600  feet  high. 
Beyond  it  is  seen  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Rainier-Tacoma,  14,570  feet  high.  To 
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the  northeast,  beyond  the  main  range  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  is  Mt.  Adams, 
12,885  feet  high,  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  landscape  of  the  Yakima  Valley 
and  Central  Oregon.  To  the  southeast 
is  the  pinnacle  of  Mt.  Jefferson,  10,600 
altitude.  To  the  south  and  west  opens 
up  the  Willamette  Valley,  where  farms 
and  orchards  look  below  like  a checker 
board.  To  the  west,  beyond  the  Tualatin 
Valley,  the  tributary  of  the  Willamette, 
is  the  rugged  blue  line  of  the  Coast 
Mountain  range.  Toward  Mt.  Hood 
extends  the  Mt.  Hood-Barlow  road, 
made  practicable  for  automobile  travel 
largely  by  the  late  E.  Henry  Wemme,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Portland,  who  devoted 
years  of  time  and  a fortune  in  money  to 
highway  construction.  The  Columbia 
Highway,  down  the  river,  toward  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  surfaced  for  automobile 
travel.  Excellent  highways  penetrate 
the  Willamette  Valley,  street  cars  and 
interurban  electric  railways  reach  nearby 
mountain  resorts  and  fishing  streams. 
As  many  of  these  are  outside  Multnomah 
County  their  description  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  of  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  located. 

Climate — At  Portland  and  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  county  the  climate  is 
typical  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  mild  in 
winter  and  summer.  Rainfall  averages 
45  inches  annually,  of  which  20  inches  fall 
in  winter,  10  in  spring,  3 in  summer  and  12 
in  autumn.  In  the  mountainous  region  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county  the  rain- 
fall is  60  to  100  inches  per  year.  Snow 
remains  deep  during  the  winter  in  these 
mountains  and  is  sometimes  deep  in  the 
Columbia  Gorge,  although  the  winters 
are  so  warm  in  the  low  altitude  along  the 
river  that  the  snow  vanishes  in  a few 
days.  In  the  open  farming  country  and 
in  the  city  of  Portland  snow  seldom 
remains  on  the  ground  more  than  a few 
hours,  although  there  have  been  instances 
when  it  remained  several  days.  In  the 
range  of  the  hills  back  of  Portland  snow 
remains  on  the  ground  several  days  at  a 
time.  Summers  are  sunshiny  and  clear; 
delightful,  sunshiny  weather  alternates 
with  rain  during  spring  and  autumn; 
winters  are  cloudy  and  rainy  except  for 
an  occasional  bright,  clear  spell,  created 
by  an  east  wind,  which  usually  brings 
cold  weather  with  it.  Frost  is  almost 
unknown  during  the  cloudy  weather. 
When  it  is  clear  the  thermometer  usually 
drops  a little  below  the  freezing  point, 
although  there  have  been  many  winters 
when  the  thermometer  was  below  freez- 


ing only  four  or  five  times  during  t 
entire  season.  In  other  winters  the 
has  been  more  severe  weather  when  t 
thermometer  dropped  for  a few  hours 
a time  below  twenty  degrees  above  zer 
and  in  one  instance  during  the  last  for 
years  the  thermometer,  for  a few  houi 
dropped  to  the  zero  point.  These  co 
snaps  are  so  unusual  that  Portlai 
people  regard  them  with  wonder  ai 
dismay,  although  visitors  from  Eat 
ern  states  think  it  a great  joke 
comparison  with  the  severe  winte 
endured  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountair 
Average  daily  minimum  temperatur 
January,  34  above  zero.  Average  dai 
maximum,  July,  78  degrees.  Aver  a] 
daily  minimum,  July,  56  degrees.  Ave 
age  daily  range,  22  degrees.  Oppressi' 
summer  heat  is  practically  unknow 
Living  conditions  are  so  pleasant  th, 
many  people  of  wealth  have  retired  ■ 
Portland  as  affording  a delightful  all-th 
year  climate.  Climatic  conditions  f< 
out  of  doors  labor,  in  factories,  and  f< 
office  workers  are  so  favorable  ar 
agreeable  that  high  efficiency  is  obtain* 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  this  circur 
stance  being  an  important  factor 
proportion  to  labor  cost. 

Fairs  and  Festivals  — Multnom; 
County,  Fair,  annually  at  Greshar 
Rose  Festival,  Oregon  State  Poult) 
Show,  Manufactures  and  Land  Pro 
ucts  Show  and  Pacific  International  Lb 
Stock  Exposition  annually  at  Portlan 

For  Information  Address — Gresha 
Commercial  Club;  Portland  Commerci 
Club;  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerc 
St.  Johns  Commercial  Club;-  Troutda 
Commercial  Club;  Fairview  Commerci 
Club;  Multnomah  Commercial  Clul 
Maplewood  Booster  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Bonneville — -Altitude  56  feet.  PopuL 
tion  30.  On  Columbia  River  and  O.-V 
R.  & N.  Co.  Railroad.  Central  static 
of  Oregon  system  of  Fish  Hatcheries,  tl 
largest  and  most  modernly  equipped  fie 
hatchery  and  feeding  plant  in  the  worl< 
capacity  60,000,000  eggs  annually.  Sin 
rounding  country  has  small  areas  whic 
can  be  developed  into  small  orchards  aa 
country  villas.  Graded  public  school  a 
Warrendale,  4 miles  west,  school  distric 
paying  railroad  fare  for  children  living  a 
Bonneville. 

Bridal  Veil — Altitude  46  feet.  Popuh 
tion  250.  On  Columbia  River  and  O.-VS 
R.  & N.  Co.  Railroad,  28  miles  east  c 
Portland.  Lumbering  principal  industry 
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j'rivately  owned  electric  lighting  and 
"ater  works  system.  Graded  public 
ehool.  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
bridal  Veil  Falls,  one  of  Oregon’s  most 
oted  scenic  points,  located  here,  near 
Dute  of  the  scenic  Columbia  Highway. 

; Burlington — Altitude  60  feet.  Sub- 
rban  village  on  United  Railways  (elec- 
lric).  Dairying,  truck  gardening  and 
umbering. 

Clarnie — Altitude  213  feet.  On  O.-W. 

1.  & N.  Co.  Railroad,  10  miles  east  of 
ortland.  Farming,  truck  gardening, 
■uit  growing  and  dairying. 

Corbett — Altitude  40  feet.  On  O.-W. 

N.  Co.  Railroad  and  Columbia  River, 
ruck  gardening,  dairying,  fruit  growing 
nd  fishing. 

Fairview — Altitude  120  feet.  Popula- 
on  204.  On  main  line  of  O.-W.  R.  & N. 
'o.  Railroad  and  interurban  system  of 
ortland  Railway,  Light  & Power  Co. 
.ailroad  machine  shops.  Cheese  factory, 
•airying,  fruit  growing  and  truck  garden- 
lg.  Graded  public  school.  Methodist 
hurch.  Commercial  Club. 

Gresham— Altitude  125  feet.  Popula- 
^ on  1 , 200.  Thirteen  miles  from  Portland 
‘n  line  of  Portland  Railway,  Light  & 

. ower  Co.,  and  Mt.  Hood  railroads 
Electric).  Agriculture,  stock  raising, 

; uit  culture,  brick  making  and  lumber- 
rig.  Two  saw  mills.  Privately  owned 
uectric  plant;  water  supply  for  domestic 

Ise  is  obtained  from  Portland’s  system, 
dairying,  poultry  raising  and  truck 
ardening.  High  and  graded  public 
ffiool.  Catholic,  Baptist,  Free  Method- 
;t,  German  Lutheran  and  Methodist 
lurches.  Swedish  Farmers  Society, 
armers  Grange.  Commercial  Club, 
everal  fraternal  organizations.  Head- 
uarters  State  Grange.  Semi-weekly 
awspaper.  Public  library.  Multnomah 
ounty  Fair  held  annually.  Two  banks: 
ipital  and  surplus  $67,000;  deposits 
196,000. 

Hillsdale — On  West  Side  Division  of 
re  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  4 miles 
:>uth  of  Portland.  Floriculture,  dairy- 
lg,  poultry  raising  and  fruit  growing. 
Holbrook — Population  50.  On  Port- 
ind  Railway,  Light  & Power  Co.,  North- 
rn  Pacific  Railway  and  Willamette 
iver.  Lumbering.  Saw  mill. 

Linnton — Population  1,400.  On  lines 
f Portland,  Astoria  & Flavel  Division  of 
. P.  & S.  Railroad  and  United  Railways 
;lectric  interurban)  and  on  Willamette 
iver.  Lumbering,  manufacturing,  tile 
orks,  foundries,  dairying,  poultry  rais- 
lg  and  truck  gardening.  Graded  public 


school.  , Methodist  church.  Privately 
owned  water  works  system.  Sea-going 
vessels  dock  here,  taking  on  large  cargoes 
of  lumber  shipped  to  foreign  ports.  Bank: 
capital  and  surplus  $33,000;  deposits 
$65,000. 

Maplewood — Altitude  425  feet.  On 
Oregon  Electric  Railway.  Truck  garden- 
ing, floriculture  and  dairying.  WTater 
works  system.  Graded  public  school. 
Booster  Club. 

Multnomah — Altitude  430  feet.  Popu- 
lation 350.  On  Oregon  Electric  Railway, 
5 miles  from  Portland.  Truck  gardening, 
poultry  raising,  growing  of  small  fruits. 
Is  part  of  the  Portland  School  District. 
Community  church.  Commercial  Club. 

Orient — -Altitude  400  feet.  Population 
25.  Near  Mt.  Hood  Railway.  Lumbering, 
general  farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing 
and  poultry  raising.  Saw  mill.  Baptist 
and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches. 

Palmer — Altitude  2,000  feet.  Popula- 
tion 175.  Four  miles  east  of  Bridal  Veil, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Lumbering. 
Graded  public  school. 

Portland — (County  Seat) — Altitude  30 
to  1,060  feet.  Population  259,510.  Lying 
near  the  junction  of  the  two  greatest 
rivers,  commercially,  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River — the  Willamette  and  Colum- 
bia. Is  metropolis  of  state  and  chief  dis- 
tributing center  and  shipping  point  for 
immensely  rich  agricultural  and  forested 
area  aggregating  240,281  square  miles. 
Chief  railroad  center  and  fresh  water 
harbor  for  state  of  Oregon  and  vast  ter- 
ritory of  Eastern  Washington  and  Idaho, 
known  as  the  Inland  Empire.  Great 
Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  O.-W.  Rail- 
way <fc  Navigation  Co.  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railroads,  four  great  transconti- 
nental railway  systems  operating  to  all 
points  east,  north  and  south,  have  their 
terminals  here.  Their  laterals  and  affili- 
ated lines  reach  every  section  of  the  state. 
The  Willamette  River,  which  flows  into 
the  Columbia  River  ten  miles  below  the 
city,  furnishes  the  principal  harbor, 
although  some  docks  are  used  on  the 
side-channels  of  the  Columbia  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  city.  Portland 
is  the  natural  outlet  to  the  best  markets 
of  the  Coast,  Europe  and  the  Orient  for 
the  immense  territory  drained  by  the 
Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers.  All 
railroads  reach  Portland  via  a water 
grade,  and  its  natural  advantages  as  a 
shipping  center  are  unsurpassed.  Sev- 
eral lines  of  steamers  ply  the  Willamette 
and  Columbia  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries, carrying  passengers  and  freight. 
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Portland  Bank  Clearings 

Since  Organization  or  Clearing  House  (i889) 


Portland  is  the  center  also  of  a large 
coastwise  trade  with  steamers  running 
to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
Puget  Sound,  Alaska  and  all  Oregon 
harbors.  There  are  109  steam  passenger 
trains  that  leave  and  arrive  at  the  Port- 
land terminals  every  24  hours.  Seven 
interurban  lines,  reaching  out  to  neigh- 
boring cities  in  all  directions,  supplement 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  9 steam 
roads.  Portland  is  the  first  lumber  manu- 
facturing and  shipping  center  in  the 
world.  It  vies  with  New  York  City  in 
volume  of  wheat  shipments,  occasionally 
exceeding  the  record  made  by  that  great 
city.  Headquarters  of  the  largest  cereal 
milling  company  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
at  Portland.  The  city  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a manufacturing 
center,  and  is  already  the  ehief  manu- 
facturing center  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Nine  hundred  eighty-three  manu- 
facturing plants,  representirtg  an  in- 
vestment of  $30,000,000;  17,000  factory 
employees  and  2,000  officials  and  office 
men,  whose  wages  amount  to  $20,000,000 
per  annum.  Value  of  the  products  last 
ear  was  $47,000,000.  Portland’s  jobbing 
usiness  amounts  to  $200,000,000  per 
year.  Principal  lines  of  manufacturing 
are  lumbering  and  its  by-products — flour, 
furniture,  woolens,  harness,  saddlery, 
machinery,  meat  packing,  ship  building, 
fruit  canning  and  packing.  Other  indus- 
tries are  shipping,  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, floriculture,  dairying  and  truck 
gardening.  The  21  banking  institutions 


of  the  city  showed  clearings  aggregatir 
$578,884,018.99  for  1914,  as  again; 
$122,575,461.69  for  1901,  an  increase  < 
$456,308,557.30  in  12  years;  bank  deposi 
at  close  of  business  October  31,  191 
amounted  to  $68,084,695.78.  Vesse 
brought  imports  from  46  foreign  com 
tries  into  Portland  harbor  and  carrie 
away  exports  to  15  foreign  land 
Foreign  exports  during  the  same  yes 
were  7,796,378  bushels  of  wheat,  va 
ued  at  $8,257,036;  424,455  barrels  < 
flour,  valued  at  $1,775,193;  2,153,51 
bushels  of  barley,  valued  at  $1,303,31! 
166,512,000  feet  of  lumber  valued  i 
$2,191,169.  The  lumber  productions  < 
the  mills  of  Portland  during  the  yes 
totaled  655,500,000  feet.  Cargo  shij 
ments  totaled  350,195,172  feet;  off-shoi 
shipments  were  156,316,671  feet;  domesti 
shipments  were  193,878,501  feet.  Por; 
land  is  the  livestock  and  meat  packin 
center  of  the  entire  Pacific  Northwesi 
having  the  largest  packing  plant  in  th 
Far  West,  and  does  a business  in  that  lin 
of  approximately  $25,000,000  per  yea] 
Building  permits  for  1914  aggregate 
$8,334,025.  Six  steel  bridges  span  th 
Willamette  River  here,  having  cos 
approximately  $10,000,000.  During  th 
years  of  1911—13  the  city  covered  mor 
than  175  miles  of  streets  with  hard  sui 
faced  pavements,  making  a total  c 
323.38  miles  hard  surface.  Post  offic 
receipts  increased  from  $220,257  in  1909 1 
$1,233,485.01  in  1914.  Death  rate  is  onl; 
9.5  per  thousand.  The  pure  mountai: 
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>ater  supply  for  domestic  use  is  obtained 
tom  the  Bull  Run  River  in  the  vicinity 
I Mt.  Hood,  through  underground  con- 
lits,  and  the  source  of  supply  is  pro- 
! cted  from  contamination  by  being  set 
Ude  as  a permanent  reserve  by  the 
ational  Government.  The  water  sys- 
m cost  over  $9,000,000  and  gives  a 
pply  of  70,000,000  gallons  per  day,  suf- 
uent  for  a population  of  625,000.  From 
sanitary  standpoint  the  situation  of  the 
ty  is  ideal.  There  is  a range  of  hills  on 
e west,  1,000  feet  high,  and  the  streets 
rping  gradually  toward  the  river,  drain- 
;e  problems  are  greatly  simplified,  and 
irtland  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  in 
e West.  Hotel  and  apartment  accom- 
odations are  highly  developed.  Retail 
ores  are  among  the  largest  and  finest 
3st  of  Chicago.  Four  high  schools,  62 
aded  public  schools,  employ  1,012 
achers,  salaries  ranging  from  $400  to 
,000  per  annum;  86  private  schools, 
lieges  and  academies.  Some  of  the 
ost  prominent  are  St.  Helen’s  Hall  for 
iris  (Episcopal);  Hill  Military  Acad- 
ay  (private);  Portland  Academy  (Pres- 
derian);  St.  Mary’s  Academy  (girls, 
itholic)  and  Columbia  University 
catholic);  North  Pacific  College  (dent- 
?try  and  pharmacy);  Reed  College  (lib- 
!al  arts);  Medical  Department  and  Law 
*:hool  of  University  of  Oregon  located 
■ ■re.  Public  library,  with  circulation 
’ 1,284,502  volumes.  Fifteen  hospitals 
Jid  sanitariums.  Public  market.  Lewis 
“ad  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  held 
■re  in  1905.  “Portland  Rose  Festival,” 
ie  of  the  most  notable  social  and  gala 
stival  events  held  in  the  United  States, 
bich  has  won  for  Portland  a world-wide 
putation  as  the  “Rose  City,”  or  the 
'ity  of  Roses,”  is  celebrated  annually 
June.  Also  known  as  the  “Convention 
ty”  of  the  Northwest,  having  estab- 
ihed  an  enviable  reputation  for  warm- 
parted  hospitality  upon  past  occasions, 
inual  events  held  in  Portland  are  Ore- 
® Irrigation  Congress,  February;  An- 
tal  Stock  Breeders’  Sale,  April;  Oregon 
iultry  Association  Exhibition,  Decem- 
jr;  Manufacturers’  and  Land  Products 
row;  Annual  Auto  Races,  July;  Masonic 
rand  Lodge  annually  in  June;  Jobbers 
d Manufacturers’  Buyers  Week,  an- 
ally; Rose  Show  and  Sweet  Pea  Show, 
ne;  Fat  Stock  Show  in  December, 
ater  works  system  owned  by  city, 
ivately  owned  electric  lighting  and 
s plants.  Park  system  comprises  653.6 
res.  One  hundred  forty-one  church- 
lildings,  representing  all  denomina- 


tions. A wide  variety  of  fraternal 
organizations  represented,  many  owning 
substantial  and  up-to-date  buildings. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  large 
mem  l w ships  and  splendid  buildings  of 
their  o m.  Ad  Club,  Auto  Club,  Rotary 
Club,  Railroad  Men’s  Association,  Trans- 
portation Club,  Progressive  Business 
Men’s  Association,  Parent-Teachers’  As- 
sociation, Child’s  Welfare  League.  Great- 
er Portland  Plan  Association,  Manufac- 
turers’ Association,  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Portland  Commercial 
Club.  Chamber  of  Commerce  maintains 
an  exhibit  of  Oregon  products.  Commer- 
cial Club  maintains  an  Information  Bu- 
reau for  homeseekers,  and  the  State  of 
Oregon  maintains  an  Immigration  Office; 
all  these  offices  are  located  in  the  Com- 
mercial Club  Building.  Four  daily 
newspapers:  the  Oregonian,  Oregon  Jour- 
nal, Evening  Telegram,  and  Portland 
News,  and  some  80  additional  publica- 
tions, including  farm  papers,  trade  papers- 
religious,  educational  and  social  journals. 

Powell  Valley — On  Mt.  Hood  Railway 
(electric).  Truck  gardening,  fruit  grow- 
ing, floriculture,  dairying  and  poultry 
raising. 

St.  Johns — Altitude  100  feet.  Popula- 
tion 4,872.  On  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Company 
and  Spokane,  Portland  & Seattle  Railway. 
Interurban  line  from  Portland,  and  on 
Willamette  River.  Water  works  sys- 
tem and  electric  lighting  plant  privately 
owned.  Large  dry  dock  with  capacity 
for  raising  and  repairing  vessels  of  the 
largest  size.  Lumbering,  manufacturing, 
boat  building,  small  fruit  culture,  truck 
gardening.  Large  meat  packing  plant  is 
established  on  peninsula  in  vicinity.  Saw 
mills,  woolen  mill,  iron  works,  ship 
building  plant,  flour  and  planing  mills, 
stone  works,  basket  factory,  veneer  and 
excelsior  factories.  Ships  2,000  cars  of 
freight  monthly  and  has  pay  roll  of 
$125,000  per  month.  High  and  graded 
public  schools.  Adventist,  Baptist,  Cath- 
olic, Christian,  Congregational,  Evan- 
gelical, Free  Methodist  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches.  Fraternal  organiza- 
tions. Commercial  Club.  Weekly  paper. 
Three  banks:  capital  and  surplus, 
$179,000;  deposits  $553,000. 

Sylvan — Suburb  of  Portland,  3j/£  miles 
west.  Floriculture,  truck  gardening, 
dairying,  poultry  raising  and  small  fruit 
growing. 

Troutdale — Altitude  56  to  400  feet. 
Population  500.  On  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Co., 
Portland  Railway,  Light  & Power  Com- 
pany lines  and  Sandy  River  near  its  junc- 
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tion  with  Columbia  River.  Sandy  River 
is  navigable  to  Troutdale  in  summer  for 
steamboats.  Farming,  lumbering,  dairy- 
ing, gardening,  poultry  raising,  small 
fruits.  Ships  large  amount  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Rock  quarry,  clay  and  sand  pits. 
Good  water  power.  Macadamized  roads 
lead  to  Portland.  Municipal  electric 
lighting  plant.  Privately  owned  water 
works  system.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Methodist  church.  Union  Sun- 
day School.  Fruit  Growers’  Union. 
Masonic,  Eastern  Star  and  Forester 
lodges.  Parent-Teachers’  Association. 
Snow-capped  mountains  in  sight  and 


beautiful  scenery  of  the  Sandy  aj 
Columbia,  rivers.  Commercial  Ckl 
Library. 

Warrendale — Altitude  150  feet.  Pop 
lation  100.  On  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Co.  Ra 
road  and  Columbia  River.  Dairyir 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing,  salm 
fishing  and  canning.  Two  salmon  ca 
neries.  Large  pulp  and  paper  mill.  Grad' 
public  school. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations  ai 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Dodso 
Fir,  Hemlock,  Latourette  Falls,  Landin 
Multnomah  Falls,  Oneonta,  Rocky  Poi: 
and  Rockton. 


POLK  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Polk  County  is  half  in  the  open 
Willamette  Valley  and  half  in  the  tim- 
bered Coast  Mountains.  The  Willamette 
River  forms  its  eastern  boundary.  Near 
the  river  are  some  rolling  hills,  the  sum- 
mits of  which  are  400  to  800  feet  in  alti- 
tude. Between  these  hills  and  the  Coast 
Mountain  range  the  country  is  slightly 
rolling,  at  an  average  altitude  of  200  to 
300  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Coast 
Mountains  are  from  1,000  to  2,500  feet 
high  in  Polk  County.  About  one-tenth 
of  the  county’s  area  extends  over  the 
dividing  range  and  drains  into  the  Siletz 
River  directly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On 
the  Willamette  Valley  side  the  drainage 
is  principally  via  the  Luckiamute  River 
and  La  Creole  Creek,  although  a portion  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  drains 
into  the  Willamette  via  the  Yamhill 
River.  Between  the  hills  and  the  Will- 
amette River,  in  the  northeastern  part, 
is  Spring  Valley. 

Area — 709  square  miles,  one-third  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  Of  this, 
18  square  miles  is  in  National  Forest,  and 
there  are  a few  hundred  acres  of  unap- 
propriated public  domain,  remote  and 
difficult  of  access,  in  the  Coast  Mount- 
ains, probably  too  rough  for  homestead- 
ing. The  balance  of  the  county  is  pri- 
vately owned.  Over  one-fourth  its  entire 
area,  or  about  140,000  acres,  is  under 
cultivation  in  the  open  Willamette  Val- 
ley country.  It  is  estimated  that  200,000 
acres,  now  covered  with  timber  or  brush, 
is  tillable.  These  tillable  lands  are 
mostly  in  the  open  Willamette  Valley 
country,  which,  when  the  white  man 
came,  was  prairie,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  oak  trees,  but  since  occupation,  has 
in  part  grown  up  to  oak  and  fir  brush, 


containing  considerable  merchantab 
timber.  Some  of  the  most  celebrate 
dairy  farms,  fine  stock  farms,  prut 
orchards,  hop  yards,  and  berry  ar. 
vegetable  gardens  in  the  entire  stai 
are  in  the  Willamette  section  of  Pol 
County.  The  country  is  sufficient! 
rolling  as  to  require  little  artifici: 
drainage.  It  is  all  suited  to  growit 
fancy  fruits  and  vegetables  and  intens 
fied  dairy  and  stock  farming.  Formerl 
much  wheat  was  grown,  but  this  is  bein 
abandoned,  as  the  land  can  be  put  to  mor 
profitable  use.  In  the  creek  and  rive 
bottoms  are  celery  and  asparagus  bed 
and  peach  orchards.  There  are  numerou 
commercial  pear  and  apple  orchards 
principally  on  the  hillside  slopes,  a 
orchard  adjoining  Spring  Valley  bein 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrate 
pear  and  apple  orchards  of  Oregon. 


LANDS  NOT  DEEDED 


In  Indian  Reserve 

In  National  Forests. . 
Public  lands  open  to 
entry 


Acres 

12,140 

11,520 


Acres 


560 


24,22< 


LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 


Cities  and  Towns. . . . 2,880 

Cultivated 133,211 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable) ....  155,740 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  67,320 

Non-tillable 69,331 

Railroad  Right  of  Way  1 , 058 


429, 54C 


Total  area.., ^...  453, 76C 
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Rank  of  County — Second  in  hops; 
fifth  in  prunes;  fifth  in  cherries;  first  in 
Angora  goats;  first  in  breeding  of  high 
grade  Cottswold  sheep;  first  in  registered 
Jersey  cattle. 

Population — 16, 159,  or  22.8  persons  to 
the  square  mile;  80%  American  born.  Of 
the  foreign  born,  one-fourth  are  Cana- 
dians, and  the  balance  principally  Ger- 
mans, English,  Russians,  Scandinavians, 
Swiss,  Scotch  and  Irish. 

County  Seat — Dallas. 

Transportation — 87.33  miles  of  rail- 
road; 30  miles  of  navigable  river.  West 
Side  Branch  of  Southern  Pacific  passes 
through  eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
north  to  south,  and  Salem,  Falls  City  & 
Western,  affiliated  with  Southern  Pacific, 
operates  from  Salem,  on  the  Willamette 
River,  westward  through  central  portion 
of  county,  through  Dallas  to  Black  Rock, 
at  summit  of  Coast  Mountains,  tapping 
heavily  timbered  and  rich  agricultural 
section.  Branch  of  Southern  Pacific  trav- 
erses county  from  north  to  south,  parallel 
to  West  Side  branch  of  Southern  Pacific, 
and  within  distance  of  from  2 to  6 miles 
from  the  latter.  Willamette  River,  on 
the  eastern  border,  is  navigable  to  steam- 
boat traffic  with  daily  boat  service  to 
Portland.  Independence  and  Monmouth 
Interurban  (steam)  operates  between 
Dallas,  Independence,  Monmouth  and 
Airlie,  with  connections  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific  at  Independence  and  Dallas. 

Water — Willamette,  La  Creole,  Yam- 
hill and  Luckiamute  rivers,  with,  their 
tributaries,  afford  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  for  all  purposes,  and  possess  approx- 
imately 2,500  horsepower  undeveloped. 
Fine  well  water  is  obtained  at  depths 
from  20  to  100  feet. 

Industries* — diversified  farming, 
stock  and  poultry  raising,  lumbering, 
dairying,  fruit  and  hop  raising.  Goats 
and  mohair;  one  of  the  leading  Angora 
goat  countries  of  the  United  States. 
Fine  sheep,  Cottswolds  having  won 
international  championship.  The  lum- 
bering industry  is  quite  important,  there 
being  13  saw  mills,  3 planing  mills  and  4 
saw  and  planing  mills  in  the  county, 
besides  brick  yard,  flour  and  feed  mills, 
handle  factories  and  tanneries. 

Timber — Polk  County  contains  nearly 
8,000,000,000  feet  of  standing  merchant- 
able timber,  of  which  61,695,000  feet  is  in 
National  Forest  and  7,740,000,000  feet  is 
in  private  ownership.  The  timber  is 
mostly  Douglas  fir,  although  there  is 
some  larch,  hemlock,  and  cedar  in  the 
Coast  Mountains,  white  pine  and  oak 


on  the  hills  near  the  Willamette  Rive  ( 
and  oak  in  the  open  country. 

Minerals — Iron  and  limestone  cor 
prise  the  chief  mineral  resources  of  tl 
county;  no  commercial  development. 

Soils — Deep  and  fertile.  Conditions  : 
general  are  the  same  as  characterize  tl 
larger  part  of  the  Willamette  Valle; 
Bottom  lands  are  deep  gray  loam,  whic 
is  very  productive  of  cereals,  but  tl 
fertility  of  these  soils  hardly  exceec  j 
that  of  the  Red  Hills,  which,  while  re 
in  color,  are  of  different  physical  textuj  j 
from  the  red  hills  of  Washington  an  i 
Clackamas  counties.  The  soil  in  th 
vicinity  of  Monmouth  is  a gray  loan 
It  has  a high  percentage  of  phosphori 
acid  and  humus,  but  is  low  in  potash  an 
lime.  This  is  an  excellent  soil  if  we 
drained.  Hills  in  the  northeastern  par 
are  red  in  color,  carry  an  abundance  c 
lime  and  have  good  wearing  qualities. 

Average  Land  Values — Improved, 
miles  from  nearest  railroad  depot,  pe 
acre,  8100.00  to  $150.00;  5 miles  out,  $75.0 
to  $125.00;  10  miles  out  $50.00  to  $75. 0( 
unimproved,  5 miles  out,  $50.00;  10  mile 
out,  $40.00. 

Logged-off  Lands — Average  value  pe 
acre  $25.00;  average  cost  of  clearing  pe 
acre,  $50.00. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  5,082 
70  school  districts;  4 city  and  8 distric 
high  schools;  amount  expended  for  schoo 
purposes,  1913,  $124,963.36;  amount  leviec 
for  school  purposes,  1914,  general  tax 
$50,000;  special  tax,  $60,000. 

Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $11,844,450.01 

Taxable  property,  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 1,442,718.84 

Total .$13,287,168.84 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School),  for 
1913,  15  mills. 

Public  Highways— Number  of  miles 
1,500;  improved  with  hard  surface,  3 
with  macadam,  50;  with  gravel,  22; 
amount  expended  upon  roads  (yearly) 
$75,212.00. 

COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 

Total 

Product  Value 

Oats,  bu 900,000  $675,000 

Lumber,  ft 38,000,000  500,000 

Prunes,  lbs 3,000,000  180,000 

Hops,  lbs 4,000,000  925,000 

Apples 30,000 

Total  value $2,310,000 
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LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll) 

Number  Value 

orses,  mules 5,594  §246,880 

ittle  (all  kinds) 7,945  152,640 

,eep,  goats 19,318  33,115 

ogs 4,855  24,695 


Total  value $457,330 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage- 
tilled  labor,  $4.00;  unskilled,  $2.00; 
.,rm  labor,  skilled,  $2.00;  unskilled, 
1.50;  farm  labor  during  harvest  season. 
1.00  per  day.  Board  per  month  $20.00. 

| Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used, 
awed  fir  costs  $4.50  per  cord  and  sawed 
ak  $6.00  per  cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — From  the 
illy  elevation  near  the  Willamette 
iver  are  viewed  some  of  Oregon’s  most 
eautiful  landscapes.  Farming  country, 
irchards,  hop  yards,  the  winding  green 
Willamette  River,  forested  mountains  in 
6e  distance  crowned  with  the  great 
iiow  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Mountain 
iinges.  The  Coast  Mountains  are  rough 
lad  picturesque,  the  underbrush  is  thick 
iroughout,  fishing  is  excellent  in  mount- 
n streams,  cascades  and  waterfalls  are 
imerous,  and  big  game  is  found,  in- 
uding  bear,  deer,  and  wild  cat.  Duck 
bd  goose  hunting  in  the  marshes  along 
be  Willamette  River;  pheasant  shooting 
k the  open  country. 

i Climate — Mild  in  winter  and  summer, 
ipproximately  40  inches  rainfall  in  the 
oen  country,  of  which  17  inches  fall  in 
inter,  8 in  spring,  4 in  summer  and  11 
ji  autumn.  In  the  Coast  Mountains  the 
hinfall  is  about  double,  or  80  inches,  of 
jhich  38  inches  fall  in  winter,  15  in 
bring,  3 in  summer,  and  24  in  autumn, 
now  is  deep  in  the  Coast  Mountains,  but 
;ldom  remains  on  the  ground  more  than 
• few  hours  in  the  open  country,  although 
. has  been  known  to  remain  for  several 
ays,  .and  even  a week  or  two.  Some 
inters  have  few  frosty  days,  and  plowing 
oes  on  all  winter.  During  the  coldest 
inters  the  thermometer  seldom  drops 
elow  20  above  zero,  although  short  cold 
laps  have  been  known  where  it  went  as 
>w  as  10  above  zero.  Summer  weather 
i clear  and  sunshiny,  spring  and  autumn 
as  alternate  cloudy  and  sunshiny 
eather,  and  winters  are  principally 
loudy  and  rainy,  although  there  are 
ccasional  clear  days,  sometimes  lasting 
wo  weeks,  caused  by  an  east  wind,  which 
rings  the  cold  weather.  Summers  are 
iool  and  moderate  in  the  open  country; 
lammer  afternoons  are  sometimes  warm, 


but  the'  heat  is  never  oppressive.  Av- 
erage daily  minimum  temperature,  Janu- 
ary, 34  above  zero;  average  maximum, 
July,  80  degrees ; average  daily  minimum, 
July,  54;  average  daily  range,  26.  Sum- 
mer nights  are  very  cool  and  refreshing. 
Climate  is  so  favorable  that  any  fancy 
fruits  or  vegetables  that  are  grown  in 
the  temperate  zone  can  be  cultivated. 
All  that  is  favorable  that  can  be  said 
concerning  any  part  of  the  Willamette 
Valley  can  be  said  of  Polk  County,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  best  counties  in  this  cele- 
brated valley. 

Fairs  and  Festivals — County  Fair  held 
annually  in  October  at  Dallas ; Race  Meet 
annually  in  June  at  Independence;  Annual 
Goat  Show  held  in  January  at  Dallas; 
Chautauqua  in  July  at  Dallas;  Annual 
Agricultural  Fair  at  Falls  City;  Annual 
Poultry  Show  in  December  at  Dallas. 

Newspapers  will  Send  Sample  Copies 
upon  Request — Polk  County  Observer, 
Polk  County  Itemizer,  Dallas;  Weekly 
Monitor,  Weekly  Enterprise,  Independ- 
ence; Falls  City  News,  Falls  City; 
Weekly  Herald,  Monmouth. 

For”  Information  Address — Dallas 
Commercial  Club ; Falls  City  Commercial 
Club;  Independence  Commercial  Club; 
Monmouth  Commercial  Club;  Rickreall 
Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Airlie — Population  100.  Terminus 
Airlie  branch  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Logging,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  live 
stock  and  farming.  Located  in  a vast 
agricultural  and  timber  section.  High 
and  graded  public  school.  Church. 
Grange  and  several  lodges. 

Ballston — Altitude  186  feet.  Popu- 
lation 104.  On  Sheridan  branch  of 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Hops,  prunes 
and  dairy  products.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Two  churches.  W.  O. 
W.,  Women  of  Woodcraft  and  I.  O.  O.  F. 
lodges. 

Black  Rock  -Population  100.  Western 
terminus  of  Salem,  Falls  City  & Western 
Railroad.  Lumbering,  logging,  general 
farming,  fruit  and  nut  growing,  poultry 
and  live  stock  raising.  Two  saw  mills. 
Graded  public  school. 

Buell — Population  100.  On  Mill  Creek, 
8 miles  from  Sheridan,  Yamhill  County, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Farming,  fruit 
growing,  poultry  raising  and  lumbering. 
Wheat,  oats,  hay,  fruits,  hogs,  cattle, 
hops  and  dairy  products.  Good  fishing. 
Deer,  Chinese  pheasants,  grouse'  and 
other  game.  Graded  public  school. 
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Methodist  Episcopal  church.  W.  O.  W. 
lodge. 

Buena  Vista — Altitude  350  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 121.  On  Willamette  River,  3 
miles  from  Parkers,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Daily  boats  on  Willamette  River. 
General  farming,  dairying,  hop  raising 
and  fruit  growing.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Methodist  and  Evan- 
gelical churches.  I.  O.  O.  F.,  W.  O.  W., 
and  Circle  lodges.  Grange.  Fire  clay 
deposit,  undeveloped.  Historic  early 
settlement. 

Dallas — (County  Seat) — Altitude  340 
feet.  Population  2,500.  On  West  Side 
branch  of  Southern  Pacific  and  on  the 
Salem,  Falls  City  & Western  Railroad, 
and  La  Creole  Creek,  which  furnishes 
power  for  flouring  mill,  foundry  and 
machine  shop.  Agriculture,  horticulture, 
sheep  and  goat  raising,  lumbering,  manu- 
facturing and  dairying.  Prune,  hop  and 
mohair  center.  Four  saw  mills,  tannery, 
flour  and  feed  mill,  creamery,  planing 
mill,  wagon  factory,  25  hop  kilns,  10 
fruit  driers,  iron  foundry  and  railroad 
machine  shop.  Undeveloped  resources 
in  and  near  the  city  are  rock  quarry, 
brick  and  tile  clay  deposits,  coal  de- 
posits and  oil  prospects.  Streets  are 
electric  lighted;  business  district  and 
part  of  residence  district  paved.  Sewer 
system.  Privately  owned  electric  light- 
ing and  water  works  systems.  High  and 
graded  public  schools,  and  two  private 
academies,  Dallas  College  and  La  Creole 
Academy  (United  Evangelical  Church). 
Adventist,  Baptist,  Christian,  Evangel- 
ical, Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  Public  library,  arm- 
ory and  court  house.  Commercial  Club. 
Two  weekly  and  one  bi-weekly  papers. 
Fraternal  organisations  well  represented. 
Two  banks:  capital  and  surplus,  $99,000; 
deposits,  $582,000. 

Falls  City — Altitude  385  feet.  Popu- 
lation 1,200.  On  Luckiamute  River.  On 
Salem,  Falls  City  & Western  Railroad, 
branch  of  Southern  Pacific.  The  soil 
adapted  to  fruit  culture,  especially 
grapes.  Diversified  farming,  horticul- 
ture, dairying  and  lumbering.  Many 
logging  camps.  Much  alder  and  maple 
of  large  size  grow  along  the  streams. 
Excellent  quality  building  stone.  High 
and  graded  public  schools.  Christian, 
Catholic,  Free  Methodist  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  churches.  Municipal  water 
works  system.  Privately  owned  electric 
lighting  plant.  Commercial  Club.  Weekly 
paper.  Public  library.  Bank:  capital 
and  surplus,  $19,000;  deposits,  $70,000. 


Independence — Altitude  276feet.  Po 
ulation  1,800.  On  West  Side  branch  i 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  termin  f 
of  the  Independence  & Monmouth  Inte  j 
urban  line;  on  Willamette  River;  dai  '■ 
steamboat  service  to  Portland.  Hit 
growing,  dairying,  fruit  growing  ai 
diversified  farming.  Principal  hop  shi 
ping  point  of  the  county,  and  one  of  mo 
important  hop  centers  of  United  State 
population  during  hop  picking  seas< 
often  5,000.  Saw  mill,  creamery  ar 
flouring  mill.  Paved  streets,  electr 
lights.  Privately  owned  water  wor] 
and  electric  lighting  plants.  High  ar 
graded  public  schools.  Baptist,  Cat; 
olic,  Christian,  Methodist  and  Presb; 
terian  churches.  City  park.  Commerci 
Club.  Two  weekly  papers.  Two  bank  Ij 
capital  and  surplus,  $105,000;  deposit  t 
$364,000.  _ 

Lewisville — On  Luckiamute  River,  2]  j 
miles  northwest  of  Airlie,  nearest  rai 
road  point.  General  farming,  fruit,  hoj 
and  nut  growing,  dairying,  poultry  an 
live  stock.  Graded  public  school.  Met! 
odist  Episcopal  and  Evangelical  churche; 

Lincoln — Population  75.  On  Willan 
ette  River,  7 miles  northwest  of  Salen 
nearest  railroad  point;  daily  boats  t 
Salem  and  Portland.  General  farming 
fruit  growing,  lumbering,  dairying  an 
poultry  raising.  Graded  public  schoo 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

McCoy — Population  130.  On  West  Sid 
branch,  Southern  Pacific.  Dairying,  liv 
stock,  clover  seed,  small  grains,  poultrj 
fruit  and  berries.  High  grade  sheej 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Presbj 
terian  church.  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  Rebeka 
lodges.  Grange. 

Monmouth — Altitude  221  feet.  Pope 
lation  800.  On  West  Side  division  c 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad;  terminus  c 
Independence  & Monmouth  Railroad 
Three  miles  to  steamer  transportatio: 
on  Willamette  River  at  Independence 
Stock  raising,  diversified  farming  an< 
horticulture.  Surrounding  country  i 
rolling  with  deep  rich  soil,  and  is  espec 
ially  adapted  to  fruit  growing  and  dairy 
ing.  Near  Monmouth  is  one  of  th 
largest  and  best  herds  of  registere< 
Jersey  cattle  in  the  state.  Moden 
equipped  creamery  and  drying  plant  fo 
fruit.  Oregon  State  Normal  School 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Baptist 
Christian  and  Evangelical  churches 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Grange,  I.  O.  O.  F.  an< 
W.  O.  W.  lodges.  Commercial  Club 
Weekly  paper.  Bank:  capital  and  sur 
plus,  $46,000;  deposits,  $190,000. 
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I ?arkers — On  West  Side  Division, 
uthern  Pacific  Railroad.  _ General 
'rming  and  dairying.  Land  is  rolling 
.th  a rich  dark  loam,  especially  adapted 
• forage  plants  for  dairying.  Graded 
jblic  school. 

! Pedee — Population  75.  Nearest  rail- 
pad  point  Airlie,  miles  east.  The 
salley  & Siletz  Railroad  is  being  built  at 
sie  present  time.  Dairying,  diversified 
Arming,  stock  raising,  logging,  and  lum- 
ipring.  Oats  and  wheat.  Heavily  tim- 
bered territory.  Trout  fishing  in  mount- 
Jn  streams.  Graded  public  school, 
nhurch  services  in  school  house. 

IPerrydale — Population  100.  On  West 
ide  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
ailroad.  Lumbering,  logging,  general 
rming,  fruit  growing,  hops,  walnuts, 
jultry,  breeding  of  high  class  stock, 
lour  mill  and  warehouse.  High  and 
■aded  public  school.  Christian  and 
jlethodist  Episcopal  churches. 

Rickreall — Altitude  255  feet.  Popula- 
ion  100.  On  La  Creole  Creek,  % mile 
bom  Salem,  Falls  City  & Western  Rail- 
pad.  Rich  farming  center.  Flouring 
dill.  High  and  graded  public  school, 
nvangelical  church.  Commercial  Club. 
t<  istoric  early  settlement. 


Smithfield — Altitude  340  feet.  Popu- 
lation 112.  On  West  Side  branch  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  Farming,  poultry 
raising,  hog  raising,  oats,  wheat,  hay, 
clover  and  grasses.  Apples,  pears,  and 
cherries.  Beautiful  sloping  valley.  Graded 
public  school. 

Suver — Population  25.  On  West  Side 
Division  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  Luckiamute  River.  Hops,  walnuts, 
small  fruits,  poultry  and  breeding  of  high 
class  stock.  Graded  public  school. 
Evangelical  church. 

Zena — Altitude  140  feet.  Population 
40;  4J4  miles  west  of  the  Willamette 
River.  Four  miles  from  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  station  McCoy,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  Dairying,  general  farming 
and  fruit  growing;  grain,  hay,  fruit  and 
berries.  At  head  of  beautiful  Spring 
Valley,  with  the  Willamette  River  on  the 
east  and  hills  on  the  west.  Graded  public 
school.  Presbyterian  church. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations  and 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Bethel, 
Butler,  Cochrane,  Crowley,  Derry,  Mc- 
Nary,  Polk,  Rocca,  Sugar  Loaf,  Salt 
Creek,  Sheridan  Jet.,  Simpson  and  West 
Salem. 


SHERMAN  COUNTY. 
GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


I 

1* 

n 

1 

P Sherman,  one  of  the  celebrated  wheat 
wnties  of  Eastern  Oregon,  is  open, 
illing  country,  except  at  its  borders, 
hich  are  the  canyons  of  the  Deschutes 
Oliver,  John  Day  River,  and  the  Colum- 
bia River.  From  the  hills  and  bluffs 
ojhich  border  the  Columbia,  its  northern 
jpundary,  the  open  country  slopes  up- 
ward. At  the  Columbia  River  the  alti- 
lde  is  200  feet.  At  the  top  of  the  bluffs 
is  500  to  1,000  feet,  with  an  even  slope 
award  to  over  3,000  feet  at  the  southern 
ooundary  of  the  county.  The  John  Day 
i-iver  forms  the  eastern  boundary  and 
Hie  Deschutes  River  the  western  boun- 
dary. Both  flow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
narrow  canyons,  whose  precipitous  walls 
se  from  800  to  1,500  feet  above  the 
:ream.  The  open  wheat  country  begins 
t the  canyon  rims.  There  are  no  moun- 
lins  or  forests  in  the  county — just  steep, 
arrow  canyon  walls  and  open,  rolling 
ountry. 

Area — 836  square  miles,  two-thirds  the 
.ze  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Of  this 


one-tenth  is  unappropriated  public  do- 
main, being  mostly  rough  lands,  close  to 
and  in 'the  canyons,  suitable  for  grazing. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  county  is  privately 
owned,  and  more  than  half  the  county’s 
area  is  cultivated  to  wheat,  making  the 
highest  percentage  of  cultivated  land  in 
proportion  to  area  of  any  county  in 
Oregon.  There  are  practically  no  or- 
chards or  gardens  in  the  open  country, 
except  in  sheltered  nooks  or  along  water 
courses.  Along  the  Deschutes,  the 
Columbia,  and  the  John  Day  rivers,  at 
sheltered  places  in  low  altitudes,  there 
are  a number  of  fine  orchards  and  gar- 
dens under  irrigation,  where  peaches, 
apricots,  _ almonds,  grapes,  and  other 
semi-tropical  fruits  are  grown.  Also 
fancy  vegetables  for  the  early  market. 
Some  of  the  progressive  land  owners  in 
the  open  country  are  farming  intensively 
and  have  met  with  marked  success  in 
dairying,  hog  raising,  and  growing  of 
hardy  forage  plants. 
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} AND  SNOT  DEEDED.  Acres  Acres 
r'blic  Lands  open  to 

;ntry 50,800 

iled  on  but  not  pat- 
ented, or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 62,354 

tate  School  Lands . 1,360 

114,514 

iANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

lities  and  Towns.  . . . 1,170 

!ultivated 271,843 

'illable(uncultivated)  114,608 

J ion-tillable 31,479 

'tailroad  Right  of  Way  1,426 

420,526 



: Total  area 535,040 

i 

' Rank  of  County — First  in  proportion 
'f  cultivated  acreage  to  county’s  area; 
-econd  in  wheat  production 
ft  Population — 4,207,  or  5 to  the  square 
■jiile;  88%  American  born.  Of  the  foreign 
^'Orn  about  one-third  is  German  and  the 
'-emaining  two-thirds  are  English,  Cana- 
dian and  Scotch. 

County  Seat — Moro. 
Transportation— 117.66  miles  of  rail- 
oad;  12  miles  of  navigable  streams. 
Iain  line  of  Oregon- Washington  Rail- 
oad  & Navigation  Company,  Columbia 
liver  on  the  northern  boundary;  Shaniko 
iranch  of  the  O.-W.  R.  & N.  traverses 
he  county  from  the  north  to  south  in  a 
igzag  line  through  the  central  and  most 
jertile  portion,  connecting  with  the  main 
jine  at  Biggs  Station.  The  Deschutes 
(•ranch  of  the  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad 
Iperates  along  the  Deschutes  River  on 
he  western  boundary  almost  the  entire 
ength  of  the  county. 

Water — Columbia  River  on  the  north, 
ohn  Day  River  on  the  east,  and  the 
ileschutes  River  on  the  west,  with  their 
Respective  tributaries,  afford  an  abund- 
ance of  water,  and  there  is  almost  a 
Quarter  of  a million  horsepower  capable 
!if  development  and  utilization  for  power 
lnurposes  in  the  Deschutes  River  along 
he  western  border  of  the  county.  For 
lomestic  purposes  the  farmers  are 
lependent  upon  springs  and  wells  in  the 
Iraws  or  dry  creek  bottoms  which  inter- 
act the  rolling  wheat  prairies. 

Industries — Agriculture  is  the  chief 
ndustry  of  the  county.  Wheat  is  the 
(principal  crop  grown.  Some  years 
Sherman  County  has  produced  one-sixth 
j^jf  the  total  amount  of  wheat  grown  in 
;he  State.  The  record  wheat  crop  for 


the  county  was  1,122,591  sacks  (2J4  bush- 
els to  the  sack).  Corn,  rye,  oats,  hay, 
vegetables,  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
hogs  are  raised  extensively.  In  stock 
raising  more  attention  is  being  given  to 
full-blooded  Percheron,  Clydesdale  and 
Belgian  horses  and  Shorthorn,  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  cattle,  Duroc  Jersey  and 
Poland  China  hogs.  Dry  farming  meth- 
ods are  followed.  The  United  States 
Government  and  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  have  a co-operative  experi- 
ment farm  at  Moro,  the  Eastern  Oregon 
Dry  Farming  Sub-station,  a site  embrac- 
ing 240  acres  set  aside  for  experimental 
work  in  dry  farming  for  hays,  grains, 
grasses,  corn,  peas,  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables. 

Timber  — No  timber  in  Sherman 
County.  Such  woodland  growth  as  exists 
is  of  the  scrub  variety  along  the  creek 
bottoms,  and  is  used  for  fuel  and  fence 
posts. 

Minerals — No  minerals  in  commercial 
quantities  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
county. 

Soils — Medium  silt  loam.  Suitable  for 
fruit  growing,  wheat,  oats,  berries, 
timothy,  clover,  vetch  and  alfalfa.  Dry 
farming  methods  or  irrigation  necessary. 
Size  of  farm  needed:  Wheat,  hay  growing 
and  general  farming  not  fewer  than  320 
acres,  or  a half  section  of  land  is  necessary 
to  support  a family,  but  a much  less 
amount  is  sufficient  under  irrigation  and 
diversified  farming  methods. 

Public  Schools — School  census  990; 
30  school  districts;  amount  expended  for 
school  purposes  (yearly),  $45,583.92. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 


roll $6,217,360.00 

axable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 2,484,364.36 

Total $8,701,724.36 


Public  Highways — Number  of  miles, 
2,000;  amount  expended  upon  roads 
(yearly),  $18,200. 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number  Value 

Horses,  Mules 6,827  $530,250 

Cattle  (all  kinds) 2,631  93,420 

Sheep,  Goats 15,251  44,370 

Hogs 2,985  28,080 


Total  value $696,120 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage  for 
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skilled  labor,  $3.50  to  $4.00;  unskilled, 
$2.50.  Man  and  team,  $5.00  per  day. 

Fuel — Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel. 
Wood  costs  $6.00  per  cord  and  coal  $12.00 
per  ton. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — Canyon  scen- 
ery rough  and  picturesque.  Precipitous 
rim  rock,  numerous  waterfalls  and  cas- 
cades along  the  Deschutes  and  John  Day 
rivers.  From  many  eminences  in  open 
country  the  vast  panorama  of  wheat 
farms  constitutes  an  inspiring  view.  Snow- 
capped mountains  of  the  Cascade  Range 
loom  high  over  timbered  hills  to  the  far 
west;  to  the  south  and  east  Blue  Moun- 
tains are  visible.  Coyotes,  jack  rabbits, 
badger,  porcupine  and  small  fur-bearing 
animals.  Trout  fishing  in  John  Day  and 
Deschutes  rivers.  Duck  and  goose 
hunting  in  marshy  places. 

Climate — Dry,  clear,  sunshiny  weather 
prevails.  Rainfall  averages  10  inches  per 
year,  of  which  4 inches  falls  in  winter, 
2A  in  spring,  VA  in  summer,  and  2 in 
autumn.  Rainfall  varies  considerably 
from  season  to  season,  some  years,  being 
as  low  as  7 inches  and  others  as  high  as 
14  inches.  In  dry  years  the  wheat  yield 
is  low.  When  the  rainfall  is  heavier  the 
yield  increases  proportionately.  Farm- 
ers who  follow  best  methods  almost  in- 
variably get  profitable  crops  even  in 
poorest  years,  while  in  good  years  the 
grain  yield  is  heavy,  20  and  25  bushels 
per  acre.  Snowfall  is  usually  light,  but 
remains  on  the  ground  for  days  at  a time, 
serving  as  a protection  to  the  grain  crops. 
Winters  are  cold  when  east  wind  blows, 
mild  during  prevailing  west  wind. 
Average  daily  minimum,  January,  22 
above  zero.  Cold  snaps  seldom  last  long, 
and  the  thermometer  seldom  drops  below 
10  above  zero.  In  the  canyons  summer 
days  are  intensely  hot,  although  it  is 
cool  in  the  shade,  and  nights  are  cool 
and  refreshing.  It  is  hot  in  the  sunshine 
in  the  open  country,  but  never  oppressive. 
Nights  are  cool.  Average  daily  maxi- 
mum, July,  90;  average  daily  minimum, 
July,  53;  average  daily  range,  37.  Cli- 
mate healthy.  Living  conditions  pleasant 
for  those  who  like  clear,  crisp,  sunshiny 
winters  and  dry,  clear  summers. 

Fairs  and  Festivals— Sherman  County 
Agricultural  Fair  held  annually  at  Moro. 

Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Copies 
Upon  Request — Grass  Valley  Journal, 
Grass  Valley;  Sherman  County  Observer, 
Moro;  News  Enterprise,  Wasco. 

For  Information  Address  — Moro 
Unity  Club,  Moro. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGE* 

Biggs — Altitude  165  feet.  Popula  - 
25.  On  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad  ,jj 
Columbia  River,  junction  of  Shai{f 
branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  and  main  1^, 
General  farming,  livestock  and  wl » 
raising.  Graded  public  school. 

De  Moss  Springs — Altitude  1,569  f;tr 
Population  37.  On  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Bit, 
road,  15  miles  south  of  Columbia  RiV 
General  farming,  dairying  and  pou  fo 
raising.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats.  Nur  |] 
ous  springs.  Graded  public  sch  L 
Baptist  church. 

Early— Altitude  300  feet.  Populal  j 
36.  On  John  Day  River.  John  D 
nearest  railroad  point,  6 miles  noi  jv 
Fruit  growing,  stock,  poultry  and  fl[a 
eral  farming;  much  irrigation.  Gra< 
public  school.  Privately  owned  po 
plant. 

Erskinville — Altitude  2,170  feet.  , 
branch  line  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railnl 
and  Spring  Creek.  Livestock,  gene 
farming  and  wheat  growing.  Gra<  j 
public  school. 

Free  Bridge — Altitude  321  feet.  r( 
the  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad.  Genet 
farming  and  stock  raising;  fruit  it 
vegetables.  Baptist  church.  (Wasco  Cl 

Grass  Valley — Altitude  2,260  fel 
Population  300.  On  branch  of  O.-W.  P 
& N.  Railroad.  Farming  and  st<| 
raising.  Three  large  grain  warehoutl 
Ships  approximately  450,000  bushels  r 
grain  annually.  Municipal  electric  ligL 
ing  and  water  power  plants.  High  £L 
graded  public  school.  Baptist  ale 
Methodist  churches.  City  park.  Weelr* 
paper.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus,  $£i|| 
000;  deposits,  $97,000. 

Kent — Altitude  2,629  feet.  PopulatiP 
175.  On  branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Ret 
road.  Livestock,  general  farming  at 
wheat  raising.  Graded  public  sch<r 
teaching  high  school  course.  Methods 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches.  / 

Klondike — Altitude  1,445  feet.  Po; 
lation  30.  On  branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & ( 
Railroad.  Wheat,  barley,  stock  raisi 
and  general  farming.  Large  quantit:  * 
of  cream  shipped  from  this  point.  Wai  “ 
works.  Graded  public  school.  Farme:  “ 
Grange.  M.  W.  A.  Lodge. 

Monkland — Population  25.  7A  mil \ 
east  of  Moro,  nearest  railroad  poii ' 
General  farming  and  livestock.  Grad  J 
public  school.  Presbyterian  church. 

Moro — (County  Seat) — Altitude  1,7  1 
feet.  Population  350.  On  branch  of  O.-l  * 
R.  & N.  Railroad.  Is  principal  shippiif 
and  distributing  point  for  center  1 
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* mty.  Farming,  poultry  raising,  hog 
fsing  and  dairying.  Municipal  water 
1 ,rks  and  electric  lighting  plants.  High 
d graded  public  school.  Baptist, 
’jethodist  and  Presbyterian  churches, 
hsiness  men’s  organization.  Weekly 

I per.  Eastern  Oregon  Dry  Farming 
bstation  of  the  United  States  Depart- 

e;nt  of  Agriculture  and  State  Agricul- 
-ral  College  adjoins  city.  Bank:  capital 
’ d surplus,  $30,000;  deposits,  $107,000. 
'McDonald — Post  office  at  ferry  on 

II  hn  Day  River,  9 miles  east  of  Klondike, 
1 arest  railroad  point.  General  farming, 
hestock  and  wheat  growing. 

'Rufus — Altitude  174  feet.  On  O.-W. 
I & N.  Railroad  and  Columbia  River. 
’ vestock,  wheat  and  general  farming. 
|j-aded  public  school.  Christian  church. 


Rutledge — Eight  miles  east  of  Grass 
V alley,  nearest  railroad  point.  Livestock, 
wheat  raising  and  general  farming. 
Graded  public  school.  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church. 

Wasco — Altitude  1,263  feet.  Popula- 
tion 575.  On  branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N. 
Railroad.  Chief  distributing  point  for 
north  end  of  county.  Wheat  and  live- 
stock. Municipal  water  works  (pumping) 
system.  Two  flour  mills.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian and  Methodist  churches.  Weekly 
newspaper.  Opera  house.  Bank:  capital 
and  surplus,  $47,000;  deposits,  $130,000. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations 
and  settlements  in  the  county  are:  Bluffs, 
Bourbon,  Fargher,  Grant,  Harris,  John 
Day,  Sherman,  Tunnel  One,  and  Wilcox. 


TILLAMOOK  COUNTY. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


^ Tillamook  County  is  almost  entirely 
.dense  forest  of  big  timber.  Spurs  from 
ie  Coast  Mountain  range  at  its  eastern 
bundary  jut  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
^hich  forms  its* western  boundary.  The 
1 ountain  summits  are  2,500  to  4,000  feet 
" gh  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and 
om  1,000  to  2,500  feet  high  close  to  the 
5:ean.  Four  large  rivers  and  numerous 
;l  nailer  streams  drain  this  forested  water- 
,ied.  Near  the  mouths  of  these  rivers 
'•e  small  open  prairies  close  to  the  three 
aiys  which  afford  deep-water  harbors. 

Ihe  largest  of  these  prairies,  at  the 
ouths  of  the  Kilchis,  Wilson,  Trask  and 
illamook  rivers,  is  the  widely  cele- 
-ated  Tillamook  prairie,  in  which  dairy- 
g and  cheese  manufacturing  have  made 
ie  greatest  progress  in  the  state  of 
regon.  Similar  open  dairy  country, 
(hough  small  in  area,  exists  on  the  Ne- 
^ilem  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nehalem 
iver,  and  on  Nestucca  Bay  at  the 
youths  of  the  Big  Nestucca  River  and 
■ ie  Little  Nestucca  River. 

‘ Area — 1,125  square  miles,  of  which  less 
'^lan  4 per  cent,  or  50  square  miles,  is 
. ider  cultivation.  It  is  in  this  small 
lltivated  acreage,  scarcely  more  than  a 
i >wnship  in  size,  that  dairying  has  been 
“ eveloped  to  the  degree  that  Tillamook 
? ounty  has  attained  international  cele- 
brity for  volume  and  quality  of  its  cheese 
production.  All  the  balance  of  the 
punty,  with  the  exception  of  a few  bare 
fountain  slopes  and  summits  and  a few 
•jiarshes,  is  covered  with  magnificent 


timber.  Counting  tillable  hillsides  and 
mountain  slopes,  it  is  estimated  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  county’s  area  is 
susceptible  to  ultimate  cultivation.  Some 
land  clearing  is  in  progress  on  limited 
logged-over  areas  of  the  river  bottoms, 
but  the  stumps  are  so  large  and  the  un- 
derbrush so  thick  that  clearing  is  costly 
and  the  cultivated  area  increases  slowly. 
Not  until  the  timber  is  cut  and  land 
values  increased  to  the  point  where  costly 
clearing  is  profitable  will  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  tillable  acreage  be 
brought  under  cultivation. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 


Acres 

Acres 

In  National  Forests. . 

80,534 

Public  Lands  open  to 

entry : 

22,000 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented, or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 

12,754 

State  School  Lands  . . 

160 

115,448 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 

OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns.  . . . 

800 

Cultivated 

16,240 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable) .... 

400,220 

Tillable  (uncultivated) 

38,663 

N on-tillable 

147,975 

Railroad  Right  of  W ay 

654 

604,552 

Total  area 

720,000 
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.Rank  of  County — First  in  dairying, 
'st  in  cheese  manufacturing. 

Population — 7,757,  or  6.9  persons  to 
e square  mile;  72%  American  born;  of 
, e foreign  born  about  one-third  is  Scan- 
tliavian  and  the  remainder  principally 
Armans,  Swiss,  Canadians,  Scotch  and 
iish. 

! County  Seat — Tillamook. 
"Transportation — 53.92  miles  of  rail- 
ad.  Pacific  Railway  & Navigation 
impany  railroad  traverses  county  from 
rtheast  corner  to  head  of  Nehalem 
ly  and  mouth  of  Nehalem  River;  thence 
utherly  along  western  coast  and  Tilla- 
qok  Bay  to  Tillamook,  county  seat  head 
navigation  on  Hoquarten  slough. 
.iam  service  entire  length  of  line;  local 
>tor  car  Tillamook  to  Mohler,  near 
halem  City.  Nehalem  Bay,  Tillamook 
y and  Nestucca  Bay  are  all  natural 
id-locked  harbors,  admitting  medium- 
ift  ocean  vessels.  On  Tillamook  Bay, 

3 chief  harbor,  government  funds  are 
iing  expended  to  deepen  the  channel; 
~';o  the  entrance  to  Nehalem  Bay. 
..Water — Nehalem,  Tillamook,  Kilchis, 
Vlson,  Trask  and  Nestucca  rivers,  with 
,!,;ir  numerous  tributaries,  all  of  which 
jh'pty  into  the  several  harbors  of  the 
aunty,  afford  an  abundance  of  water  for 
| needs.  There  are  great  water  power 
fusibilities  awaiting  development,  not- 
.ly  the  Wilson  and  Big  Nestucca  rivers. 
Industries — Lumbering,  manufactur- 
;,  dairying  and  salmon  fishing  and 
eking.  General  farming,  fruit  growing 

Iu  stock  raising  (Shetland  ponies).  Vast 
fas  practically  untouched  adapted  to 
[rying,  fruit  growing,  stock  raising  and 
.nberry  culture.  There  are  27  cheese 
tories,  producing  over  4,000,000  pounds 
meese  annually.  This  industry  is  well 
lablished  and  organized.  Ideal  con- 
ilions  for  cranberry  culture,  which  is  a 
,;hly  profitable  industry,  Salmon  fish- 
•;  brings  $200,000  into  the  county 
^mally,  there  being  4 fish  canneries. 
•■Smmercial  fishing  of  crabs,  clams  and 

3 kinds  of  shell  fish.  Carload  ship- 
ats  are  made  in  season. 
sfc"imber — Over  25,000,000,000  feet  of 

Jrchantable  timber  is  under  private 
nership,  except  450,574,000  feet  in 
tional  Forest  in  the  western  part  of 
- county.  The  largest  and  heaviest 
[ber  is  outside  the  National  Forest. 
[ay  years  ago  a great  forest  fire  de- 
layed most  of  the  timber  in  what  is 
It r the  National  Forest  limits,  but  a 
hr  growth  is  approaching  maturity. 
|fe  big  timber  is  principally  red  and 


yellow  fir,  with  considerable  spruce, hem- 
lock, cedar  and  larch.  Along  the  water- 
courses is  some  alder  and  maple  of 
merchantable  size.  While  there  are  a few 
sawmills  in  the  county,  thay  have  made 
little  impression  on  the  vast  forest  and  it 
is  estimated  that  it  will  require  an  ex- 
penditure of  $275,000,000  in  wages  and 
equipment  to  place  the  visible  supply  of 
privately  owned  timber  on  the  market. 
When  harbor  improvements  are  com- 
pleted sufficiently  to  admit  deep-draft 
vessels,  the  sawmill  industry  will  receive 
a great  impetus. 

Minerals — Practically  no  minerals  ex- 
ist in  the  county  in  merchantable  quan- 
tities. Lignitic  coal  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  county,  but  not  developed;  lime 
has  been  found  in  paying  quantities. 

Soils — River  bottoms  are  sandy  loam; 
the  prairie,  a sandy  loam  and  clay,  a fine 
soil  for  root  crops  and  grasses.  Bottom 
lands  naturally  well  adapted  to  growing 
grain,  small  fruits,  vegetables  and  par- 
ticularly berries.  Higher  lands  to  grain 
and  small  fruits.  Two  to  five  acres  for 
cranberry  culture  and  from  20  to  160 
acres,  dairying  and  general  farming, 
produce  good  profits. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  2,030; 
1 city,  2 district  and  1 union  high  school; 
57  school  districts;  amount  expended 
for  school  purposes  (yearly)  $96,686.23. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $19,933,685.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 755,152.64 

Total. $20,688,837.64 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles, 
300;  65%  improved;  $200,000  expended 
upon  roads  and  bridges  (yearly). 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY. 

(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number.  Value. 

Horses,  Mules 1,467  $78,130 

Cattle  (all  kinds) 11,075  363,855 

Sheep,  Goats 580  1,095 

Hogs 955  7,735 

Total  value $450,815 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage, 
skilled  labor,  $3.50  to  $4.00;  common 
labor,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Farm  hands  re- 
ceive $35  to  $40  per  month,  including 
board.  Man  and  team,  $6  per  day. 

Fuel — -Wood  is  principal  fuel  used,  and 
costs  from  $3.00  to  $7.00  per  cord. 
Scenery  and  Hunting— Rough  mount- 
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ains,  cascades,  waterfalls,  rushing  rivers, 
dense  forests,  and  almost  impenetrable 
underbrush  characterize  the  interior. 
The  ocean  beach  is  picturesque,  smooth 
and  level  for  miles  at  a stretch,  backed 
by  a thicket  of  brush  and  timber,  dotted 
with  giant  rocks  which  are  the  abode  of 
seal,  sea  lions  and  myriads  of  waterfowl, 
and  affording  views  of  mountains,  prom- 
ontories which  jut  far  out  into  the  ocean 
and  form  rocky  capes  and  headlands. 
Some  of  these  rise  vertically  from  deep 
water  to  heights  of  from  500  to  1,500  feet. 
In  the  precipitous  face  of  Neah-kah-nie 
Mountain,  near  Nehalem  Bay,  is  cut  a 
trail  1,000  feet  above  the  ocean.  It  is 
a sheer  drop  to  the  thundering  tides 
below.  This  trail  has  been  partly  en- 
larged to  a highway,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  afford  a thrilling  ride  to  the 
automobile  tourist.  There  are  numerous 
resorts  along  the  beach,  some  on  small 
fresh-water  lakes  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  the  surf,  others  under  the  shad- 
ows of  the  great  headlands,  others  on  the 
wooded  spits  or  peninsulas  which  sep- 
arate the  ocean  from  the  smooth  bays. 
All  the  beach  resorts  are  close  to  trout 
fishing  and  hunting.  Mountain  streams 
are  celebrated  for  trout  fishing,  and 
considerable  big  game  is  killed  each 
season  in  the  mountains,  including  deer, 
bear,  wildcat,  and  cougar,  also  small  fur- 
bearing animals.  Sea  lions  are  hunted 
as  pests,  because  of  their  destruction  of 
salmon.  Deep  sea  fishing  is  celebrated. 
Thousands  of  hunters  and  campers  visit 
Tillamook  County  annually. 

Climate — Mild  in  winter  and  summer. 
Frost  is  practically  unknown  in  the  low 
valleys  close  to  the  ocean.  Snow  is  deep 
in  winter  in  the  mountains,  but  seldom 
lies  on  the  ground  more  than  a few  hours 
in  the  open  country.  It  is  never  hot  in 
summer.  Resort  conditions  prevail  in 
practically  every  pairt  of  the  county. 
Rainfall  averages  100  inches  annually  in 
the  open  country,  about  43  inches  falling 
in  winter,  22  in  spring,  7 in  summer,  and 
28  in  autumn.  In  the  mountains  and  on 
the  high  headlands  the  rainfall  is  heavier, 
often  as  high  as  140  inches  per  annum. 
Clear,  sunshiny  weather  prevails  in 
summer,  but  is  rare  in  winter.  In  spring 
and  autumn  there  are  extended  periods 
of  sunshine.  People  who  jprefer  a mild, 
moist  climate,  similar  to  that  of  Ireland, 
though  not  so  cold  in  winter,  boast  of 
Tillamook  County’s  climate  as  pleasant. 
The  influence  of  heavy  rainfall  on  grass 
and  forage  plants,  coupled  with  the 
mildness  of  the  temperature,  makes  Till- 


ij 


amook  County  a veritable  cow  heaiU 
Fairs  and  Festivals  — Tillam  j 
County  Fair  held  annually  in  Septemj. 
at  Tillamook.  jery 

Newspapers  will  Send  Sample  Coj  n(: 
upon  Request — Weekly  Examiner,  ] }n;i 
City;  Weekly  Courier,  Cloverdale;  W<  y 
ly  Times,  Nehalem!  Weekly  Headli^i 
and  Weekly  Herald,  Tillamook;  Neha  if 
Valley  Reporter,  Wheeler.  »! 

For  Information  Address — Bay  C Jlo 
Commercial  Club;  Bayocean  Commer  s> 
Club;  Nehalem  Commercial  Club;  Ti  l( 
mock  Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGE  J' 

Bay  City— -Altitude  18  to  100  f m 
Population  450.  On  Pacific  Railwayk 
Navigation  Company  line  and  on  TiL 
mook  Bay.  Weekly  steamboat  scry 
to  Portland.  Public  dock.  Lumber  L 
salmon  fishing  and  packing,  fruit  raiil 
and  general  farming.  Electric  ligh  k 
and  water  works  systems  privafe 
owned.  High  and  graded  public  sehfc 
Christian  Science,  Methodist  Episc<L;/ 
and  Presbyterian  churches.  Wedfe 
paper.  Commercial  Club.  Saw  ul 
sash  and  door  factory,  salmon  canneMi 
and  sanatorium.  Masonic,  Eastern  SGarii 
Rebekah,  United  Artisans,  W.  O.  W.  P 
I.  O.  O.  F.  lodges.  Bank:  capital  || 
surplus  $25,000;  deposits  $44,000. 

Barview — -Altitude  17  feet.  On  linj’o- 
Pacific  Railway  & Navigation  Comp.-t 
Summer  resort.  Dairying,  poultry  ipo. 
ing  and  truck  gardening.  Graded  pupl- 
school.  Private  water  works  sysffti 
Tillamook  Bay  Life  Saving  Statio^ 
Bayocean — Altitude,  10  to  100  fL 
Summer  resort.  Occupies  whole  q,> 
peninsula  which  forms  the  western  boiL 
ary  of  Tillamook  Bay.  Large  sums  Ifc- 
been  expended  on  its  improvement.  Fi  ji] 
connects  with  railroad  across-the  hard. 
Graded  public  school.  Methodist  chufe 
Electric  lighting  plant  and  water  w<fc 
system  privately  owned.  Hunting,  iy 
ing,  bathing,  boating,  deep-sea  fishim: 
clam  digging.  Large  natural  park,  E 
nis  court  and  golf  links.  Natatorijl] 
Commercial  Club. 

Beaver — Population  50.  On  Big  Iw 
tucca  River,  16  miles  south  of  TillamiJt 
nearest  railroad  point.  Dairying,  ]j)s 
bering,  general  farming,  live  stock  :lT 
poultry  raising.  Cheese  factory;  saw  ij j 
Graded  public  school.  United  Bretlr- 
church.  Co-operative  Loganberry  A( 
ciati  on.  Odd  Fellows  and  Artisan  lodfe 
Blaine — Population  150.  On  Big  ]P 
tucca  River,  25  miles  southeast  of  Tlj 
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ok,  nearest  railroad  point.  Farming 
[l  dairying,  particularly  cheese  mak- 
_.  Graded  public  school.  Mountain 
nery;  trout  fishing,  salmon  fishing, 
iting.  Grange. 

I Brighton — Altitude  25  f eet . T o wnsite 
'Nehalem  Bay  and  Pacific  Railway  & 
Ivigation  Company  Railroad.  Private 
■ter  works  system.  Graded  public 
ool. 

lloverdale — Population  150.  On  Big 
stucca  River,  25  miles  south  of  Tilla- 
ok,  nearest  railroad  point.  General 
ming,  dairying.  Cheese  factories, 
ided  public  school.  Baptist  and  Pres- 
;erian  churches.  Weekly  paper. 

Iinge.  Masonic  and  I.  O.  O.  F.  lodges, 
ik:  capital  and  surplus  $16,000;  de- 
its  $50,000.  Graded  public  school. 
)olph — Population  28.  On  Little  Nes- 
Ica  River,  25  miles  northwest  of  Sheri- 
ji,  Yamhill  County,  nearest  railroad 
sat.  Dairying,  general  farming,  poultry 
< sing  and  stock  raising.  Cheese  factory. 
Coley — Altitude  31  feet.  On  Foley 
bek,  6 miles  south  of  Mohler,  nearest 
• road  point.  General  farming,  dairy- 
1,  live  stock  and  lumbering.  Graded 
iilic  school. 

Uaribaldi — Altitude  19  feet.  Popula- 
fi  200.  On  Tillamook  Bay  and  Pacific 
lilway  & Navigation  Company  rail- 
d.  Farming,  dairying,  salmon  fishing. 
(O  stone  quarries.  Cheese  factory  and 
i.non  cannery.  High  and  graded  public 
■ ool.  Private  water  works  system. 
Rlenora — Name  of  Weather  Bureau 
;ition  at  Wilson. 

clebo — Population  50.  On  Big  Nestucca 

3/er,  22  miles  south  of  Tillamook,  near- 
railroad  point.  Lumbering,  shingle 
mufacturing,  dairying,  cheese  manu- 
nturing,  live  stock  raising,  poultry 

ising  and  general  farming.  Creamery 
1 shingle  mill.  Graded  public  school, 
lemlock — On  Tillamook  i River,  13 
es  south  of  Tillamook,  nearest  rail- 
ed point;  daily  stage  to  Tillamook, 
ijnbering,  logging,  dairying,  general 
jning  and  live  stock  raising.  Shingle 
i?  1.  Two  saw  mills.  Two  cheese  fac- 
ies. Graded  public  school.  United 
J^thren  church. 

) lobsonville — Altitude  18  feet.  On 
tlamook  Bay  and  Pacific  Railway  & 
vigation  Company  railroad.  Lumber- 
, logging,  cheese  manufacturing,  dairy- 
, general  farming  and  live  stock  rais- 
. Creamery  and  saw  mill, 
lohler — Altitude  27  feet.  Population 
On  south  fork  of  Nehalem  River  and 
.i!  Pacific  Railway  & Navigation  Com- 


pany railroad.  Motor  train  to  Tillamook 
twice  daily.  General  farming,  dairying. 
Graded  public  school.  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  Private  water  works 
system.  Large  cheese  factory.  Farmers’ 
Grange.  Fishing  and  hunting. 

Nehalem — Altitude  50  feet.  Popu- 
lation 250.  On  opposite  bank  of  Ne- 
halem River  from  Pacific  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company  railroad.  Is  the 
principal  commercial  and  industrial 
center  of  Nehalem  Valley,  which  em- 
braces about  200,000  acres  of  fine 
timber,  dairying  and  farming  lands  and 
which  is  drained  by  Nehalem  River, 
navigable  to  light  draft  vessels  for  a 
distance  of  10  miles  inland.  Lumbering, 
shingle  manufacturing,  dairying,  cheese 
making,  general  farming,  fishing  and 
canning.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  K.  of  P., 
Woodmen  and  Fraternal  Union  lodges. 
Farmers’  Grange.  Angling  Club  and 
Commercial  Club.  Weekly  paper.  Pri- 
vate water  works  system.  Some  unde- 
veloped coal  deposits.  Neah-kah-nie 
Mountain  and  Neah-kah-nie  Beach, 
fine  summer  resort,  two  miles  distant  on 
Nehalem  County  road.  Fine  trout  fish- 
ing in  mountains,  trolling  in  bay  and 
river. 

Nenamusa — Population  64.  On  Nena- 
musa  Creek,  14  miles  north  of  Willamina, 
Yamhill  County,  nearest  railroad  point. 
Farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing  and  live 
stock  raising.  Water  power. 

Neskowin — Population  50.  Forty  miles 
south  of  Tillamook,  nearest  railroad 
point,  and  4 miles  from  Oretown,  nearest 
shipping  point  by  water.  General  farm- 
ing and  dairying.  Graded  public  school. 

Netarts — On  Netarts  Bay,  6 miles 
southwest  of  Tillamook,  nearest  railroad 
point;  stage  to  Tillamook  daily.  Dairy- 
ing. 

Oretown — Population  50.  On  Nestucca 
Bay,  30  miles  southwest  of  Tillamook, 
nearest  railroad  point;  stage  to  Tilla- 
mook daily;  boats  to  Tillamook,  Astoria 
and  Portland.  Salmon  fishing,  dairying, 
general  farming,  poultry  raising,  stock 
raising.  Two  cheese  factories  and  salmon 
cannery.  Graded  public  school. 

Owens — Population  60.  Ten  miles 
northeast  of  Mohler,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Graded  public  school. 

Pacific  City — Altitude  15  feet.  Popu- 
lation 30.  Summer  resort  on  Nestucca 
River  and  Bay,  with  water  transporta- 
tion to  Portland.  General  farming,  dairy- 
ing, salmon  fishing  and  canning,  and 
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lumbering.  Graded  public  school.  Pri- 
vate water  works  system. 

Rector — Altitude  150  feet.  Population 
46.  On  Pacific  Railway  & Navigation 
Company  railroad.  Logging  camp. 

Sandlake — -Altitude  35  feet.  Popula- 
tion about  50.  Nineteen  miles  south  of 
Tillamook,  nearest  railroad  point.  Dairy- 
ing, farming  and  cranberry  growing. 
Graded  public  school.  Camping  and 
fishing. 

Tillamook — (County  Seat) — Altitude 
31  feet.  Population  2,000.  At  head  of  tide 
water  and  navigation  on  Hoquarton 
Slough  on  south  extreme  of  Tillamook 
Bay  and  near  mouth  of  Wilson  and  Trask 
rivers  which  empty  into  Tillamook 
Bay.  Is  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
& Navigation  Company  railroad.  Motor 
train  to  Mohler  twice  daily.  Is  the  cen- 
tral distributing  point  for  extensive  area 
of  rich  timbered,  agricultural  and  dairy- 
ing lands.  Principal  industries  are  dairy- 
ing, lumbering,  salmon  fishing.  Tilla- 
mook is  principal  center  of  cheese  indus- 
try of  the  coimty.  High  and  graded  pub- 
lic schools.  Catholic  academy.  Adventist, 
Catholic,  Christian,  Lutheran,  Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian  and  United  Brethren 
churches.  Odd  Fellows,  Rebekah,  Ma- 
sonic, Eastern  Star,  K.  of  P.,  Moose  and 
Artisan  lodges.  Grange  and  Commercial 
Club.  Two  weekly  papers.  Four  miles 
paved  streets.  Concrete  sidewalks. 
Sewer  system.  Two  hospitals.  Public 


library.  Court  House,  City  Hall.  1 


surplus  $112; 


w 

nnisio 


fair 


banks:  capital  and 
deposits  $572,000 

Wheeler — -Altitude  18  feet.  Popula' 
150.  On  Nehalem  River  and  Pacific  R 
way  & Navigation  Company  railrc 
Lumbering,  salmon  fishing,  dairying 
general  farming.  Saw  mill;  salr 
cannery.  Graded  public  school.  Wee 
paper.  Privately  owned  electric 
water  works  systems.  Bank:  capital , 
surplus  $20,000;  deposits  $81,000. 

Wjlson — Population  25.  On  Wil  f 
River.  Is  post  office  for  Glenora,  Weat  % 
Bureau  Station,  24  miles  east  of  Ti 
mook,  nearest  railroad  point;  stage 
Tillamook  and  Forest  Grove,  Wash: 
ton  County.  General  farming  and 
stock  raising.  Graded  public  school 

Woods — Altitude  10  feet.  Popuial 
44.  On  Big  Nestucca  River,  28  m 
south  of  Tillamook,  nearest  railr^ 
point.  Dairying,  fishing,  lumbering, 
general  farming.  Graded  public  sch' 
Union  church.  Private  water  works  f 
tem.  Scenic  resort  1 % miles  from  bee 
Camping  grounds. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Ba  K 
Bamesdale,  Batterson,  Bellwood,  Cc 
ran,  Emma,  Enright,  Marks,  Me 
Neahkahnie,  Pitner,  Pleasant  Val 
Riverdale,  Rockaway,  Salmonberry  ,- 
Trask. 


m 

i 
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UMATILLA  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Umatilla,  the  banner  wheat  county  of 
Oregon,  is  half  open,  rolling  country  and 
half  mountainous.  It  reaches  from  the 
Columbia  River  to  the  summit  of  the 
main  range  of  the  Biue  Mountains,  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  county 
extending  over  the  Blue  Mountain  range 
into  the  John  Day  watershed.  The  open 
country  is  at  an  altitude  of  from  400  to 
1,500  feet,  averaging  about  1,000  feet. 
The  mountain  country  is  from  2,000  to 

6.000  feet  altitude,  several  of  the  high 
points  in  the  Blue  Mountains  being  over 

7.000  feet.  The  mountains  are  nearly  all 
forested;  the  only  timber  in  the  open 
country  is  the  willows  and  cottonwoods 
along  the  water-courses.  Originally  the 
open  country  was  covered  with  sage- 
brush and  bunch  grass.  Now  it  is  prac- 
tically one  vast  wheat  field  cut  up  with 
water-courses,  in  the  bottoms  of  which 


are  small  irrigated  areas.  The  princ 
stream  of  the  county  is  the  Umat 
River.  Along  the  lower  courses  of  i 
river  and  along  Butter  Creek,  one  of 
tributaries,  is  great  irrigation  deve 
ment,  including  a completed  Govemm 
project.  Nearly  all  the  irrigated  acre 
of  the  county  is  below  the  elevatioi 

1,000  feet;  most  of  it  is  under  the  500  f 
limit.  The  climatic  advantages  given 
this  low  altitude,  in  conjunction  v 
proximity  to  railroad  and  water  tn 
portation,  makes  possible  the  grow 
and  marketing  of  early  fruits  and  v< 
tables  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  wh 
yield  of  the  county  is  the  highest 
Oregon  per  acre,  as  well  as  the  larges  |j 
volume. 

Area — 3,173  square  miles,  nearly 
large  as  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico;  tf 
the  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Brunsw 
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two-thirds  the  size  of  Connecticut.  One- 
twelfth  of  this  area  is  in  the  Umatilla 
Indian  Reservation,  one-fifth  in  National 
Forest,  and  about  4 per  cent,  or  75,000 
acres,  in  unappropriated  Government 
lands.  A small  scattered  acreage  of  the 
Government  lands  is  tillable,  most  of  it 
suitable  only  for  grazing,  and  it  is  all  re- 
mote from  transportation.  . About  two- 
thirds  of  the  county’s  area  is  in  private 
ownership,  and  of  this  80  per  cent  is  in 
farms.  Over  600,000  acres,  or  one-third  of 
the  county’s  area,  is  under  cultivation.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  400,000  acres  more 
is  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation. 
A large  part  of  this  is  at  present  in  wheat 
farms,  being  cultivated  one  year  and 
permitted  to  lie  fallow  the  other.  Next 
to  wheat  the  county’s  great  product  is 
livestock,  and  a great  feeding  center  is 
the  so-called  Umatilla  bottoms,  the 
irrigated  lowlands  of  the  Umatilla  River 
and  Butter  Creek,  where  there  are  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  alfalfa  cut  for 
winter  feed. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 

In  National  Parks 2,680 

In  Indian  Reserves  . . 156,774 

In  National  Forests. . 435,475 

Public  Lands  open  to 

entry 74,220 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented, or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 69,804 

State  School  Lands . 3,400 

742  353 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns.  .. . 4,880 

Cultivated 670,298 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable) ....  100,000 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  202,082 

Non-tillable 308,328 

Railroad  Right  of  Way  2,779 

1,288,367 


Total  area 2,030,720 

Rank  of  County— First  in  wheat, 
including  acreage,  yield  per  acre  and  total 
production;  first  in  barley;  third  in  hay; 
third  in  alfalfa;  first  in  total  value  of 
farm  property;  second  in  railroad  mileage 
outside  of  Multnomah  County;.  fifth  in 
grapes;  sixth  in  apricots;  fourth  in  straw- 
berries; second  in  blackberries. 

Population — 23,270,  or  7.3  persons  to 
the  square  mile;  86%  American  bom;  of 
the  foreign  born,  about  one-fourth  is 


] 

German,  balance  being  Canadian,!.!; 
dinavian,  English,  Irish  and  Scotch 

County  Seat — Pendleton. 

Transportation— 229.29  miles  of 
road;  24  miles  of  navigable  river, 
line  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Company  trai  ( 
north-central  part  of  county,  froc , 
northwest  to  east.  Branch  line  of  ! 
system  operates  from  Pendleton  to 1 
Walla,  Washington.  Another  bran 
the  same  system  to  Wallula,  Was 
ton,  along  the  Columbia  River,  coi 
ing  with  main  line  at  Umatilla  Jun< 
and  still  another  branch  operates 
Pilot  Rock  Junction  on  main  line  to 
Rock,  14  miles  south.  Northern  P 
Railway  operates  branch  from  Wa 
Washington,  to  Pendleton,  with 
leaving  branch  at  Smelts,  conne 
with  Walla  Walla-Pendleton  bran 
O.-W.  R.  & N.  Company  at  At 
Walla  Walla  Valley  Railroad  (ele' 
operates,  from  Walla  Walla  acros: 
Oregon  line  to  Milton.  Columbia  ! : 
forms  the  north  boundary  of  coun? 
distance  of  30  miles,  and  is  navigab 

Water — Umatilla  and  Walla  1 
rivers,  with  their  numerous  tribut ' 
furnish  an  abundance  of  water  fo 1 
mestic,  water  power  and  irrigatior 
poses.  There  is  approximately  i 
horsepower  capable  of  developme 
the  Umatilla  and  Walla  Walla  r 
in  addition  to  the  4,000  horsej 
already  being  utilized.  Good  si 
water  is  obtainable  at  depths  of 
15  to  200  feet.  Cold  Springs  Rese 
an  artificial  lake . built  by  the  j 
Reclamation  Service,  is  supplied! 
water  through  canal  from  the  Unji 
River,  and  has  been  reserved  b|; 
Federal  authorities  as  a wild  bird  xr- 

Industries — Farming  (wheat  gro' 
and  livestock  raising  are  the  leadi’ 
dustries.  Along  the  Umatilla  Rive; 
gation  diversified  farming  is  ' 
engaged  in  largely.  Wheat  crop  i < 
county  in  1913  was  5,000,000  bu; « 
Horticulture  and  dairying.  Sheep, 
and  alfalfa.  Creameries,  flour  anc 
mills,  saw  and  planing  mills. 

Timber — Nearly  2,000,000,000  feri 
standing  merchantable  timber  in 
tilla  County,  of  which  1,000,000,00)1 
is  under  private  ownership,  573,345,1 
National  Forest,  and  about  200,0) 
in  the  Indian  reservation.  Yellow 
is  the  principal  growth,  and  there  is 
tamarack,  fir  and  spruce. 

Minerals  — Granite,  building  t 
copper  and  coal  are  the  leading  m;ji 
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acts.  The  two  latter  are  not  com- 
•]  ially  developed. 


il — For  the  most  part  consists  of 
'I  r “dust  soil,”  abundantly  supplied 
• plant  food  and  among  the  most 
T e of  the  state.  The  wonderful  fer- 
j®-  of.  these  soils  is  shown  in  their 
•al  yield  of  crops  from  year  to  year, 
'.soil,  very  deep  in  most  localities, 
■Jin  unusual  capacity  to  retain  moist- 
Lind  is  of  such  texture  as  to  be  easily 
^ed.  Highly  productive  for  all  grains, 
“j,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Plenty  of 
= {line,  long  growing  and  early  matur- 
’ueason  are  decided  advantages  to 
°3ers  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables, 
"lumber  of  acres  necessary  to  provide 
: nfortable  living,  with  a reasonable 
‘ae  to  the  average  family  (four  to 
persons):  Under  Irrigation,  10  to 
res;  Dry  Fanning,  160  to  320  acres; 
■silled  Methods,  80  to  160  acres. 


jigation — Nearly  50,000  acres  under 
j!  it  ion  in  the  Umatilla  bottoms  on 
bl  mment  and  private  projects  near 
pJmatilla  River;  in  the  Milton  and 
y.vater  district  in  the  northeast  of 
5rtilla  County;  and  small  scattered 
H ige  along  the  upper  Umatilla  River 
jits  tributaries.  Several  irrigation 
..icts  are  formed  and  bond  issue 
prized  for  construction.  Sale  of 
: bonds  would  bring  many  thousands 
pres  of  well  drained  lands  under 
j nation.  Three  crops  of  alfalfa  are 
r»n  much  of  this  acreage.  Owing  to 
pw  altitude  and  the  high  northern 
ide  the  growing  season  is  long,  and 
l3vored  localities  makes  possible  the 
Ration  of  peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 
.gl  fruits  and  fancy  vegetables  for  the 
. market.  Apples  are  grown  com- 
7ially  on  a large  scale  in  the  Milton 
•‘j  Freewater  district,  also  peaches, 
:i’i  and  fancy  vegetables. 

garage  Land  Values — (Basis:  Pen- 
is n) — Improved,  2 miles  from  nearest 
s>ad  depot,  per  acre,  $100.00;  5 miles 
jd  $75.00;  10  miles  out,  $50.00;  unim- 
,;d,  2 miles  out,  $10.00;  5 miles  out, 
fjf;  10  miles  out,  $5.00 

Igged  Off  Lands — Total  area  17,500 
'10;  average  value  per  acre  $10.00. 

:blic  Schools — School  census  7,143: 
* f and  1 union  high  school;  6 school 
■icts  teaching  high  school  course; 
J'iool  districts.  Amount  expended  for 
>1  purposes,  1913,  $354,871.88;  amount 
3i  for  school  purposes,  1914,  general 
^171,000.00;  special  tax,  $182,493.35. 


Assessed  Valuation  of  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax 

roll $37,607,359.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 

county 11,634,955.31 

Total $49,242,314.31 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School)  for 
1913,  10  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles, 
5,000;  improved  with  macadam,  21; 
amount  expended  upon  roads,  1913, 
$100,000.00;  amount  levied  for  road 
purposes,  1914,  $100,000.00. 


COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 

Av.  Yield  Average 
per  acre.  price. 

Fall  Wheat 30  bu.  $0.90bu. 

Oats 45  bu.  . 60  bu. 

Barley 40  bu.  .50bu. 

Wheat  Hay 2J  tons  10. 00  ton 

Timothy lj  tons  15.00  ton 

Alfalfa  (3  cuttings), 

irrigated 5 tons 

Corn  (not  sold) 30  bu. 

Potatoes 200  bu. 

Cherries,  yearly  average . . 

Peaches,  yearly  average. . . 

Apricots,  yearly  average . . 

Butter,  yearly  average .... 

Eggs,  yearly  average 

Chickens,  best  stock . 


9.00  ton 

.50  bu. 
,061b. 

. 35  box 
.45  box 
,401b. 
.25  doz. 
,201b. 

Dairy  Cattle,  per  head . . $65.00  to  $100.00 
Cattle,  average  for  fat  stock.  . 07  lb. 
Hogs,  average  for  fat  stock. . . 08  lb. 

Sheep,  Lambs,  average  for  fat 

stock 06  lb. 

Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head.  .$200.00 
Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head . . 150. 00 
Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per  head. . 100.00 
Horses  (range)  per  head 30.00 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY. 

(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number.  Value. 

Horses,  Mules 21,498  $1,500,865 

Cattle  (all  kinds) . . 23,293  783,145 

Sheep,  Goats 96,332  380,115 

Hogs 11,622  63,405 

Total  value $2,727,530 

Wage  Scale — Daily  wage,  skilled  labor, 
$3.00  to  $8.00;  unskilled  labor  $1.75  to 
$2.50;  harvest  labor  $2.50  to  $12.00;  farm 
labor,  including  board,  $40.00  per  month; 
sheep  and  cattle  herders,  $40.00  per 
month  .,’ith  board. 

Fuel— Wood  is  principal  fuel  used  and 
costs  $6.75  per  cord;  coal  $8.50  per  ton. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — When  the 
early  pioneers  emerged  from  the  forests 
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of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  what  is  now 
Umatilla  County,  they  enjoyed  their 
first  view  of  the  broad,  open  Columbia 
River  country,  with  snow-capped  Mt. 
Hood  and  Mt.  Adams  visible  in  the 
distance  and  the  Columbia  River  wind- 
ing like  a blue  ribbon  in  the  central  fore- 
ground. The  view  is  from  an  elevation 
of  1,500  to  2,000  feet  above  the  level 
country  immediately  below.  Today  all 
the  river  country  close  to  the  mountains 
is  checker-boarded  into  vast  wheat  farms. 
The  mountain  scenery  is  rough  and  pic- 
turesque. Some  deer  and  bear  are  found, 
and  trout  fishing  is  excellent.  Numerous 
celebrated  springs  and  resorts  in  the  open 
country.  Jack  rabbits  and  coyotes  are 
killed.  Goose  and  duck  hunting  in  river 
bottoms.  Cold  Springs  Reservoir,  built 
by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice for  the  Umatilla  Irrigation  Project, 
has  been  stocked  with  numerous  water- 
fowl  and  has  become  an  extensive  breed- 
ing ground;  water  of  this  reservoir  has 
also  been  stocked  with  black  bass  and 
other  species  of  game  fish.  Umatilla 
Indian  Reserve  is  visited  by  tourists. 
Arrow  heads,  medicine  stones  and  Indian 
curios  are  found. 

Climate — Clear,  dry  and  sunshiny  in 
all  parts  of  the  county;  especially  dry 
close  to  the  Columbia  River.  Rainfall 
increases  with  proximity  to  mountains, 
ranging  from  an  average  of  8 inches  per 
annum  at  the  Columbia  River,  from  15 
to  22  inches  in  the  heart  of  the  wheat 
country,  and  30  to  40  inches  in  the  higher 
elevations  of  the  mountains.  Grain  yield 
is  small  close  to  the  river,  averaging  8 1° 
15  bushels  per  a»"e,  incfet  Iffig  "with 
proximity  to  the  mountains,  much  of  the 
wheat  country  yielding  from  25  to  as 
high  as  60  bushels  per  acre  on  the  average 
for  small  farms.  Snow  is  deep  in  the 
mountains,  but  seldom  remains  on  the 
ground  in  the  open  country  more  than  a 
few  days  at  a time.  Winter  weather  crisp 
and  cold.  Winter  temperature  is  about 
the  same  as  northern  Missouri.  Average 
daily  minimum,  January,  25  above  zero. 
Summer  afternoons  hot.  Average  maxi- 
mum, July,  90.  Average  daily  minimum, 
July,  52.  Average  daily  range,  38;  sum- 
mer nights  cool  and  refreshing.  On 
hottest  summer  days  it  is  cool  in  the 
shade.  Long  growing  season.  Climate 
especially  favorable  for  grain  and  forage 
crops;  on  lower  slopes  of  Blue  Mountains 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  without  irrigation. 
In  the  open  country  near  the  Columbia 
River  irrigation  is  required  for  fruit  and 


vegetables,  but  climatic  conditions 
so  favorable  that  semi-tropical  prod 
are  grown. 

Fairs  and  Festivals— Round-up, 

nual  3 days’  Frontier  Festival,  atPe: 
ton;  Annual  Caledonian  Picnic  at  Ath 
Annual  Pioneers’  Picnic  at  Weston; 
nual  Horse  and  Poultry  Show  at  Mil 
Umatilla  County  Fair,  Pendleton. 

Newspapers  will  Send  Sample  Co; 
upon  Request — East  Oregonian 
Pendleton  Tribune,  Pendleton;  Mi 
Eagle,  Milton;  Pilot  Rock  Herald,  I 
Rock;  Weston  Leader,  Weston;  Stan 
Standard,  Stanfield;  Hermiston  Hei 
Hermiston;  Echo  News,  Echo;  I 
Advocate,  Helix;  New  Era,  Umat 
Weekly  Press,  Athena;  Weekly  Th 
Freewater. 

For  Information  Address — A< 

Commercial  Club;  Athena  Comme: 
Association;  Hermiston  Comme 
Club;  Pendleton  Commercial  Associa 
Stanfield  Commercial  Club;  Pilot 
Commercial  Association;  Umatilla 
mercial  Club;  Echo  Commercial 
Freewater  Commercial  Club; 
Commercial  Club;  Weston  Comm 
Association. 
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CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGI 

Adams — Altitude  1,525  feet.  Pod 
tion  225.  On  Walla  Walla-Pendl| 
branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad, 
ated  in  midst  of  vast  wheat  land  aree 
considerable'portion  of  surrounding  i 
try  is  susceptible  of  irrigation  from 
low  wells,  much  cheaper  than  ditch  I 
gat-ion.  Grains,  fruits,  and  vegetal! 
Wheat  is  the  major  crop.  Broom  fac| 
uses  home-grown  broom  corn,  grown  i 
Adams.  Exhibits  of  alfalfa,  flowers, 
den  vegetables  and  poultry  have  ts| 
first  premiums  at  many  expositi 
Municipal  water  works  system,  pri| 
electric  lighting  plant.  Graded  pe 
school,  teaching  high  school  coi 
Baptist  and  Methodist  churches. 

O.  F.  and  K.  of  P.  lodges.  Commed 
Club. 

Albee — Altitude  3, 300  feet.  Popuh 
50.  Twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Rock,  nearest  railroad  point.  Ld 
ing,  farming,  stock  raising  and  dairj 
Graded  public  school.  Methodist 
copal  church.  Hot  mineral  springs, 
trout  streams. 

Athena — Altitude  1,750  feet.  Foj 
tion  600.  On  Walla  Walla-PenilJ 
branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad, 
way  between  Pendleton,  county  seatJ 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Wheat  andf 
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ring.  Is  junction  point  on  Spokane- 
dleton  branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N. 
Lroad  for  Northern  Pacific  branch 
i Wallula,  Wash.  Municipal  gravity 
er  works  system.  Private  electric 
ting  plant.  Macadamized  and  electric 
ted  streets  and  concrete  sidewalks, 
h and  graded  public  school.  Bap- 
, Catholic  and  Christian  churches. 
;kly  paper.  Masonic,  I.  O.  O.  F., 
of  P.,  Woodmen,  Rebekah,  Eastern 
• and  Circle  lodges.  On  auto  road  to 
e Mountain  summer  resorts.  Bank: 
Ltal  and  surplus  $110,000;  deposits 
>,000. 

riggson — Population  55.  On  Wild 
•se  Creek,  7 miles  southeast  of  Weston, 
rest  railroad  point.  General  farming, 
sat  growing  and  live  stock  raising, 
ided  public  school.  Dunkard  church, 
ayuse— Altitude  1,414  feet.  On  O.-W. 
& N.  Railroad  and  Umatilla  River. 
Jmatilla  Indian  Reserve.  Live  stock 
sing,  wheat  growing.  Graded  public 
ool. 

>uncan — Altitude  2,263  feet.  Popula- 
l 125.  On  Meacham  Creek  and  O.-W. 
& N.  Railroad.  Livestock  and  poultry 
sing  and  alfalfa  growing.  Graded  pub- 
school.  Private  electric  lighting 
tem. 

Icho— Altitude  639  feet.  Population 
. On  Umatilla  River  and  O.-W.  R.  & 
Railroad.  Surrounded  by  rich  irri- 
ed  section.  Alfalfa,  clover,  fruits  and 
etables.  Diversified  farming  and 
ck  raising  (sheep  and  wool).  Two 
ge  irrigation  projects,  under  district 
n,  will  reclaim  70,000  acres  valuable 
•icultural  land  when  constructed.  Has 
; of  largest  all-concrete  and  iron  grain 
rehouses  of  Oregon,  operated  in  con- 
:tion  with  flouring  mill.  Wool  scouring 
nt  covers  5 acres,  where  2,500,000 
inds  of  wool  are  handled  annually, 
eamery.  Claims  largest  yield  of  alfalfa 
• acre  in  the  state,  710  tons  having  been 
; from  69  acres,  and  over  100,000  tons 
)duced  in  district  during  1913.  Munic- 
il  water  works  system.  Privately 
ned  electric  lighting  system.  Con- 
;te  sidewalks.  High  and  graded  public 
mol.  Catholic  and  Methodist  churches, 
eekly  paper.  Commercial  Club.  Bank: 
pital  and  surplus  $39,000;  deposits 
54,000. 

Freewater — Altitude  1,010  feet.  Popu- 
tion  750.  On  Walla  Walla  River  and 
alia  Walla-Pendleton  branch  of  O.-W. 

. & N.  Railroad  and  Walla  Walla  Valley 
lectric)  Railroads.  Fruit  raising  and 
heral  farming  are  the  principal  indus- 


tries of -the  surrounding  country.  Private 
electric  lighting  and  water  works  sys- 
tems. High  and  graded  public  school. 
Congregational,  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  Small  fruit  cul- 
ture is  engaged  iu  extensively;  also  apple, 
prune  and  peach  growing.  The  products 
are  of  fine  quality,  many  carloads  being 
shipped  to  outside  markets  annually. 
Weekly  paper.  Commercial  Club.  Bank. 

Gibbon — Altitude  1,751  feet.  Popula- 
tion 25.  Situated  in  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation;  on  Meacham  Creek  and 
O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad.  Coaling  sheds 
of  railroad  located  here.  Live  stock. 
Private  water  works  system.  Graded 
public  school.  Pendleton  Outing  Club. 

Gurdane — Altitude  3,350  feet.  Popu- 
lation 35.  On  Butte  Creek,  25  miles  south- 
west of  Pilot  Rock,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Livestock,  farming  and  fruit 
growing,  with  sheep  and  cattle  raising 
in  the  lead.  Soil  in  vicinity  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  barley,  wheat,  oats,  etc. 
Graded  public  school.  Methodist  church. 

Helix — Altitude  1,769  feet.  Population 
150.  Situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  county  on  branch  of  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  Wallula-Pendleton  Division. 
Excellent  wheat  farming  district. 
Claims  distinction  of  having  largest 
wheat  warehouse  station  in  the  state, 
farms  tributary  to  the  station  producing 
1,220,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually. 
Municipal  water  works  system.  Private 
electric  lighting  plant.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Baptist  and  Christian 
churches.  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows  and 
K.  of  P.  lodges.  Farmers’  Mutual  Ware- 
house Company.  Weekly  newspaper. 
Bank:  capital  and  surplus  $57,000;  de- 
posits $125,000. 

Hermiston — Altitude  450  feet.  Popu- 
lation 900.  On  main  line  of  O.-W.  R.  & N. 
Railroad  and  about  8 miles  from  the  point 
of  confluence  of  the  Umatilla  and  Colum- 
bia rivers.  At  head  of  immense  fan- 
shaped valley  and  center  of  Hermiston 
Valley.  Headquarters  of  U.  S.  Recla- 
mation Service  for  Umatilla  Reclamation 
Project,  embracing  20,000  acres  of  high 
grade  land  under  government  irrigation. 
The  Hermiston  Project  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  accredited  by  the  U.  S. 
Reclamation  Service  Engineer  as  the 
most  productive  of  all  projects  under 
national  irrigation.  General  and  diversi- 
fied farming,  dairying,  fruit  and  bee 
culture  are  the  principal  industries 
Hops  and  small  fruits  do  well  on  this 
land.  Under  the  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions, fruit  and  vegetable  growers  have 
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advantage  of  early  ripening  and  market- 
ing season.  Soil  is  especially  adapted  to 
alfalfa  growing,  100,000  tons  having  been 
harvested  during  1913  within  a radius  of 
10  miles  of  Hermiston.  Irrigation  Ex- 
periment Station  under  direction  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Catholic,  Baptist, 
Episcopal  and  Methodist  churches.  Elec- 
tric lighted  streets.  Municipal  water 
works  system.  Farmers’  Union  and  Fruit 
Growers’  Union.  Commercial  Club. 
Weekly  paper.  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows 
and  K.  of  P.  lodges.  Bank:  capital  and 
surplus  $32,000;  deposits  $89,000. 

Holdman — Population  25.  Twenty 
miles  northwest  of  Pendleton,  nearest 
railroad  point.  General  farming,  wheat 
growing  and  live  stock  raising.  Graded 
public  school.  United  Brethren  church. 

Huron — Altitude  2,916  feet.  Popula- 
tion 35.  On  Meacham  Creek  and  O.-W. 
R.  & N.  Railroad.  General  farming, 
wheat  growing  and  live  stock  raising. 

Meacham — Altitude  3,681  feet.  On 
O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad.  General  farm- 
ing, livestock  and  wheat  growing. 
Graded  public  school,  teaching  high 
school  course. 

Milton — Altitude  1,010  feet.  Popula- 
tion 1,400.  On  Walla  Walla  River  and 
Walla  Walla-Pendleton  division  of  O.-W. 
R.  & N.  Railroad,  southern  terminus  of 
Walla  Walla  Valley  Electric  Railroad. 
In  heart  of  extensive  and  fertile  agricul- 
tural section.  Diversified  farming,  fruit 
growing  and  stock  raising.  Six  hundred 
curs  oi  fruit  were  shipped  from  this  dis- 
trict during  1913.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Columbia  College,  conducted  by 
Methodist  Episcopal  (South)  church.  Ad- 
ventist, Baptist,  Christian,  Church  of 
God,  Methodist  (South)  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  Women’s  Improvement  Club. 
Commercial  Club.  Weekly  newspaper. 
Annual  Horse  Show  and  Poultry  Show 
held  here  in  May  and  December,  respect- 
ively. Municipal  water  works,  electric 
lighting  and  power  plant.  Flouring  mill 
and  one  of  largest  nurseries  in  North- 
west. Three  fruit  packing  plants.  Two 
banks:  capital  and  surplus  $125,000; 
deposits  $465,000. 

Nolin — Altitude  735  feet.  On  O.-W.  R. 
& N.  Railroad  and  Umatilla  River. 
Wheat  and  livestock.  Graded  public 
school. 

Nye — Eight  miles  west  of  Pilot  Rock, 
nearest  railroad  point;  stage  to  Ukiah 
and  Pilot  Rock  daily.  Raising  of  high- 


class  stock,  wheat  and  general  farmh 
Graded  public  school. 

Pendleton — -(County  Seat) — Altitu 
1,074  feet.  Population,  6,000.  On  m: 
line  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad,  at  po 
of  junction  with  Walla  Walla-Spoka 
branch.  Is  the  terminus  of  the  Pend 
ton  branch  of  the  Pasco  division  of  t 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Compan; 
lines,  giving  direct  connection  with  t 
transcontinental  lines  with  both  pass( 
ger  and  freight  service.  Is  centra 
located  in  county  and  is  chief  shippi 
and  distributive  point  for  broad  expar 
of  immensely  rich  agricultural  territo 
and  stock  range.  Wheat  farming,  catt 
sheep,  horse  and  swine  raising;  diver 
fied  farming,  dairying,  gardening  a 
poultry  raising.  Streets  are  paved  a 
electric  lighted.  City  water  pip 
from  Blue  Mountains.  Paid  fire  depa 
ment.  Complete  sewer  system.  Woo 
mills  manufacture  Indian  robes  a 
blankets  of  wide  reputation;  wool-sco 
ing  mills,  flouring  mills,  iron  foundri 
planing  mills  and  other  manufacturi 
establishments.  The  Pendleton  Rour 
up,  featuring  Wild  West  sports,  h< 
here  annually  in  September  in  Round- 
Park,  municipal  tract;  attended 
thousands  of  visitors  on  special  trail 
from  all  principal  centers  of  Pacij 
Northwest.  Branch  of  the  State  H^ 
pital  for  insane  people.  City  limi 
nearly  adjoin  the  Umatilla  Indian  Rese 
vation.  The  wheat  fields,  of  vast  exte 
and  surprising  fertility,  and  all  operatio 
connected  with  the  wheat  raisij 
industry,  are  objects  of  prime  interest 
all  visitors.  In  like  manner  are  the  d 
tails  of  the  different  stock  raising  i 
dustries,  viz.,  rounding  up,  branding  ai 
shipping  of  cattle,  corralling,  shearii 
and  shipping  of  sheep.  High  and  gradi 
public  schools.  Roman  Catholic  boardu 
and  day  school  for  girls,  and  St.  Josej 
Academy.  Baptist,  Christian,  Episc 
pal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Rom: 
Catholic  and  Union  Negro  churche 
Practically  all  fraternal  organizatioi 
are  represented.  Farmers’  Union  o 
erates  a co-operative  grain  agency.  Soci 
clubs  are  the  Wenaha,  the  Elks,  tl 
Eagles,  and  the  Moose.  Two  daily  ar 
weekly  newspapers.  Commercial  Ass 
ciation.  2 Banks:  capital  and  surpl 
$912,000;  deposits  $3,604,000;  among  tl 
largest  per  capita  of  the  United  States, 

Pilot  Rock  — Altitude  1,817  feel 
Population,  350.  Southern  terminus 
Umatilla  Central  branch  of  the  O.-W.  1 
& N.  Railroad,  which  connects  with  ma: 
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at  Pilot  Rock  Junction,  near  Pendle- 
on  Birch  creek,  tributary  of  Umatilla 
er.  Farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing, 
try  raising  and  live  stock.  High 
graded  public  school.  Community 
rch.  I.  0.  O.  F.  and  Redmen  lodges, 
mers’  Union  and  Commercial  Club. 
:kly  paper.  Municipal  water  works 
em.  Large  stock  yards;  grain  and 
1 warehouses.  Trout  fishing,  game, 
k:  capital  and  surplus  $30,000;  de- 
ts  §78,000. 

tanfield — Altitude  592  feet.  Popu- 
on,  300.  On  main  line  of  O.-W.  R.  & 
Railroad,  and  near  Umatilla  River, 
gated  farming,  dairying,  fruits  and 
etables.  In  midst  irrigated  section 
wn  as  Umatilla  Meadows.  On  bench 
ve  town  is  project  with  approximately 
>00  acres  under  irrigation.  High  and 
led  public  school.  Catholic  and 
sbyterian  churches.  Commercial 
b.  Weekly  paper.  Bank:  capital  and 
>lus  §26,000;  deposits  $42,000. 

'auks — On  Toll  Gate  Road,  14  miles 
t of  Weston,  nearest  railroad  point, 
leral  farming,  lumbering  and  logging. 
j mill.  Graded  public  school. 

"kiah — Population  100.  On  Camas 
ek,  35  miles  south  of  Pilot  Rock, 
rest  railroad  point;  stage  to  Pendle- 
daily.  General  farming,  wheat  grow- 
, live  stock  raising  and  dairying, 
iter  of  extensive  cattle  range.  Cream- 
Graded  public  school.  United 
rch. 

imatilia — Altitude  340  feet.  Popu- 


lation 300. . On  Columbia  River  at  mouth 
of  the  Umat’lla  River;  on  main  line  of 
O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad;  junction  point 
for  Wallula-Spokane  branch  of  same 
system.  Irrigation  farming  and  fruit 
raising.  Railroad  division  point  pay 
roll.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Catholic,  Episcopal  and  Methodist 
churches.  Private  water  works  system. 
Bank:  capital  and  surplus  §18,000. 

Wenaha  Springs — Formerly  called 
Bingham  Springs — Summer  resort  on 
Umatilla  River,  8 miles  northeast  of 
Gibbon,  nearest  railroad  point.  Springs 
aggregate  flow  of  5,000  gallons  per  hour. 

Weston — Altitude  1,855  feet.  Popu- 
lation 600.  On  Walla  Walla-Pendleton 
branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad. 
Farming,  dairying,  poultry  raising  and 
brick  manufacturing.  Wheat,  barley 
and  potatoes.  Municipal  gravity  water 
works  system.  Private  electric  lighting 
plant.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Normal  school  formerly  operated  by 
State.  Baptist,  Dunkard,  Episcopal, 
Free  Methodist,  Methodist  South  and 
United  Brethren  churches.  Weekly 
paper.  Fraternal  organizations.  Com- 
mercial Association.  Bank:  capital  and 
surplus  §41,000;  deposits  §154,000. 

Other  postoffices,  railroad  stations  and 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Blue 
Mountain,  Canon,  Cold  Springs,  Fulton, 
Hidaway  Springs,  Hillsdale,  Juniper, 
Killian  Jet.,  Lehman  Springs,  McKay, 
Pine  Grove  P.  O.,  Ridge,  Spofford,  Tam- 
arack, Vancycle,  Waterman,  Wilson  and 
Yoakum. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


'he  celebrated  Grande  Ronde  Valley 
the  chief  topographical  feature  of 
ion  County.  The  name  is  somewhat 
eriptive  of  the  valley,  a grand  circle, 
e valley  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
inty  at  an  altitude  of  2,800  feet.  It  is 
.rly  level  and  i s practically  surrounded 
high  timbered  mountains,  having  the 
in  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains  on  the 
thwest,  west,  and  southwest,  and  the 
cipitous  Eagle  Mountains  on  the  east, 

: Eagle  Mountains  being  a spur  of  the 
.llowa  Range.  This  mountain  barrier 
s from  600  to  5,000  feet  above  the  open 
ley.  The  valley  is  crossed  by  the 
ande  Ronde  River,  whose  upper  courses 
s in  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  south- 
st,  and  which  flows  out  of  the  valley 


through  a narrow  gorge  toward  the  Snake 
River.  The  valley  proper  is  nearly  all  in 
a high  state  of  cultivation  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  important  level 
areas  of  the  state.  All  of  Union  County 
is  in  the  Grande  Ronde  River  watershed 
except  a narrow  strip  along  its  southern 
boundary  draining  into  the  North  Powder 
River. 

Area — 2,087  square  miles,  a little 
larger  then  the  state  of  Delaware.  Of 
this  area  over  one-third  is  in  National 
Forest  and  about  30,000  acres,  or  2 per 
cent,  is  in  unappropriated  public  lands, 
mostly  remote,  rough,  and  difficult  of 
access.  Over  half  the  county’s  area  is 
in  private  ownership,  and  of  this  160,000 
acres  is  under  cultivation,  over  100,000 
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es  in  the  Grande  Ronde  basin  alone, 
l nearly  all  the  balance  in  the  open 
ling  country  near  Elgin  at  the  north 
l of  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley.  Most 
the  cultivated  acreage  is  in  grain, 
y ranks  next,  and  there  is  a consider- 
e acreage  in  fruit,  including  some  of 
best  commercial  apple  and  cherry 
hards  of  Oregon. 

NDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 
National  Forests.  . 489,540 

die  Lands  open  to 

ntry 31,960 

ed  on  but  not  pat- 
nted,  or  otherwise 
nclassified  as  to 

wnership...S 94,879 

te  School  Lands  . . 3,OSO 

619,459 

NDS  IN  PRIVATE 
IWNERSHIP. 

ies  and  Towns. . . . 4,167 

tivated 154,526 

mmercial  Timber 

partly  tillable) ....  250,000 

lable  (uncultivated)  100,624 

n-tillable 205,618 

ilroad  Right  of  Way  1,286 

= 716,221 


Total  area 1,335,680 

lank  of  County — Third  in  wheat; 
ond  in  barley;  sixth  in  cherries;  fifth 
apples. 

’opulation— 17,882,  or  8.6  persons  to 
: square  mile;  91%  American  born, 
the  foreign  bom  about  one-fourth  is 
rman  and*  the  remainder  are  English, 
indinavian,  Canadian  and  Scotch, 
bounty  Seat— La  Grande. 
Transportation — 106.09  miles  of  rad- 
id.  Main  line  of  Oregon-Washington 
.ilway  & Navigation  Company  crosses 
Aral  portion  of  the  county  from  south- 
it  to  northwest.  Company  also  oper- 
:s  a branch  line  extending  from  La 
ande  northeasterly  across  county 
rough  Elgin  into  Wallowa  County, 
om  Union  Junction  on  the  main  line  of 
e O.-W.  R.  & N.  Co.  the  Central  Rail- 
ad  of  Oregon  operates  to  Union  and 
>ve,  14  miles. 

Water — Grande  Ronde  River  and 
butaries  furnish  an  abundant  supply 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  also  con- 
ining  a wealth  of  undeveloped  water 
wer,  approximately  36,000  horsepower 
ailable,  with  not  more  than  250  horse- 
wer  developed  and  utilized.  Surface 
iter  is  reached  at  depths  of  from  15  to 


25  feet,  hut  a much  better  quality  is 
f ound  at  greater  depths.  Several  artesian 
wells  have  been  put  down  within  the  past 
year  and  afford  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  At  La  Grande  is  a gusher  950 
feet  deep,  from  which  the  railroad  com- 
pany gets  a portion  of  its  supply. 

Industries — Lumbering,  grain  and  di- 
versified farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing 
and  livestock,  with  some  mining.  Wheat 
is  the  most  important  of  the  grain  crops, 
but  diversified  farming  and  irrigation 
are  making  progress. 

Timber— Nearly  3,000,000,000  feet  of 
standing  merchantable  timber  in  Union 
County,  of  which  over  2,000,000,000  feet 
are  in  private  ownership  and  679,177,000 
feet  in  National  Forest.  Yellow  pine  pre- 
dominates in  the  natural  forest  growth 
of  the  county,  although  there  is  consider- 
able spruce,  hemlock,  fir,  tamarack, 
white  pine  and  cottonwood.  The  lum- 
bering industry  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  wealth,  the  annual  output  of  the  mills 
amounting  to  about  70,000,000  feet. 

Minerals — Principal  mineral  resources 
of  the  county  are  gold,  copper,  mica, 
limestone  and  building  stone,  very  little 
of  which  has  been  developed  to  any 
extent.  Coal  is  found  in  several  places, 
but  not  mined  commercially. 

Soils — In  the  northern  part  where  the 
surface  is  hilly  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  fruit,  grains,  hemp,  sugar 
beets,  sorghum  and  diversified  farming. 
The  valleys  are  being  planted  in  large 
orchards,  these  gradually  taking  the 
place  of  large  wheat  and  stock  farms. 
Nearly  all  of  the  crops  that  are  grown  in 
the  temperate  zone  can  be  successfully 
grown  here.  The  number  of  acres  neces- 
sary to  provide  a comfortable  living  and 
yield  a reasonable  income  to  the  average 
size  family  (4  to  5 persons) : intensified 
farming  5 to  25  acres,  fruit  and  garden 
products;  ordinary  methods  40  to  160 
acres,  general  farming,  dairying,  live- 
stock, etc. 

Irrigable  Lands — Acreage  deeded  to 
settlers,  private  projects,  28,000  acres; 
cost  of  water  right  per  acre  varies; 
annual  maintenance  charge  10  cents  to 
50  cents;  average  cost  clearing  land  per 
acre  $6.00.  Good  well  water  can  be 
obtained  at  depths  from  10  to  25  feet. 

Average  Land  Values— Improved,  2 
miles  from  nearest  railroad  depot,  per 
acre,  $200.00  ; 5 miles  out,  $150.00;  10 
miles  out,  $70.00;  unimproved,  5 miles 
out,  $12.00  to  $20.00;  10  miles  out,  $10.00 
to  $15.00;  irrigated  lands,  cultivated. 
$70.00  to  $200.00;  uncultivated,  $65.00; 
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dry  farming  lands,  $35.00.  Grazing 
lands,  $4.00. 

Logged-off  Lands— Total  area  50,000 
acres;  average  value  per  acre,  $4.00; 
average  cost  of  clearing,  per  acre,  $40.00. 

Public  Schools — School  census  5,522; 
4 city  and  5 district  high  schools;  60 
school  districts.  Amount  expended  for 
school  purposes  1913,  $150,000.00;  amount 
levied  for  school  purposes  1914,  general 
tax,  $51,827.07;  special  tax,  $92,885.64. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property  1914  tax  roll$15,804,330.00 
Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 4,511,796.16 


Total $20,316,126.16 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School)  1914, 
12.4  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles 
500;  improved  with  hard  surface,  3)4; 
with  gravel,  25.  Amount  expended  upon 
roads  (yearly)  $38,664,83. 


COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 

Av.  Yield  Average 
per  acre.  price. 

Fall  Wheat 30  bu.  $0.90  bu. 

Barley 50  bu.  . 35  bu. 

Oats 45  bu.  . 45  bu. 

Hay  (wild  grass) 2 tons  8. 00  ton 

Irrigated  Alfalfa 4 tons  10. 00  ton 

Non-irrigated  Alfalfa. 2)4  tons  10. 00  ton 

Timothy 2 tons  12. 00  ton 

Potatoes 150  bu.  . 50  bu. 

Cherries,  yearly  average 03)4  lb. 

Prunes,  yearly  average 05  lb. 

Peaches,  yearly  average 50  box 

Pears,  yearly  average 1.50  box 

Apples,  yearly  average 90  box 

Butter,  yearly  average 32  lb. 

Eggs,  yearly  average 25  doz. 

Chickens,  average  best  stock.  . 16  lb. 

Cattle,  average  best  stock 06)4  lb. 

Sheep,  average  best  stock 05  lb. 

Hogs,  average  best  stock 07)4  lb. 

Dairy  Cattle,  No.  in  county 3,000 

Per  head $65.00  to  $125.00 

Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head.  .200.00 
Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head.  .125.00 
Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per  head. . 85.00 

Horses  (range)  per  head 35.00 

Wool  (weight  average  fleece 
8 lbs.) 15  lb. 

Total  Product.  Value. 


Wheat,  bu 1,175,000  $1,057,500 

Oats,  bu 600,000  215,000 

Barley,  bu 450,000  202,500 

Alfalfa  Hay,  tons. . . 25,000  250,000 


Hay  (wild  grass) 


tons 

Other  Hays,  tons.. 

Potatoes,  bu 

Vegetables 

Fruits 

5,000 

10,000 

125,000 

4( 

12( 

6; 

15 

223 

Flour,  bbls 

150,000 

600 

Poultry 

17 

Eges 

12 

Butter,  lbs 

469,672 

150 

Lumber,  ft 

70,000,000 

1,050 

Wool,  lbs 

52,000 

7 

Total  value $4,023 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll) 

Number  Ve 


Horses-Mules 

Cattle  (all  kinds) . . 

Sheep-Goats 

Hogs 


10,046  $ 6R 
12,699  404 

3,541  10 

10,160  54 


Total  value $1,082 

Wage  Scale — -Average  daily  w 
skilled  labor  $4.50;  unskilled  $2,50 
$3.00;  average  monthly  wage  farm  la 
$35.00,  including  board.  Daily  w 
farm  labor  during  harvest  season  $2 
including  board.  Average  wage  si 
and  cattle  herders,  $40.00  per  moi 
including  board. 

Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used 
costs  from  $3.50  to  $6.50  per  cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — The  vie\ 
the  Grand  Ronde  V alley  from  any  port 
of  the  high  mountain  wall  surrounding  i 
beautiful.  The  valley  is  checker-boar( 
with  magnificent  farms,  with  orchaj 
here  and  there.  Narrow  slopes  betw 
the  mountains  and  the  river  valleys  I 
covered  with  gardens  and  orchards,  | 
of  the  celebrated  cherry  districts 
Oregon  being  on  the  slope  at  Cove  at 
south  end  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Vail 
The  mountain  wall  is  so  abrupt  : 
precipitous  that  it  rises  almost  t 
tically  from  1000  to  5000  feet  above . 
valley  floor,  the  most  prominent  e 
nence  being  Mt.  Emily,  altitude  7, 
feet.  In  the  mountains  the  scenery 
rough  and  picturesque..  There  are  s 
eral  peaks  of  the  main  range  of  the  B 
Mountains  higher  than  8000  feet, 
of  the  high  peaks  are  barren  add  roc 
covered  with  eternal  snows.  Eagle  < 
and  Sentinel  Peak  at  the  far  southeast 
corner  of  the  county  are  the  higl 
elevations  in  Eastern  Oregon,  be 
9800  and  9700  feet  in  altitude.  Th 
mountains  are  surrounded  by  ottj 
nearly  as  high,  a veritable  wilder® 
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sharp  mountain  peaks.  The  canyon 
mery  along  the  Minam  River,  whose 
arce  is  at  Eagle  Cap,  is  beautiful. 
ic  lower  Grand  Ronde  Canyon  is  ex- 
edingly  picturesque.  Hunting  is  good 
the  mountains;  deer,  bear,  cougar,  and 
ldcat.  Goose  and  duck  hunting  in 
irshy  places  along  the  Grand  Ronde 
ver.  Trout  fishing  excellent.  Sum- 
h camping  conditions  are  ideal.  Num- 
ous  springs  and  resorts.  A great 
tural  curiosity  at  the  edge  of  the  Grande 
mde  Valley  is  Hot  Lake,  the  waters 
which  are  celebrated  for  their  cura- 
te qualities.  One  of  the  largest  sani- 
riums  in  the  West  has  been  built  there 
d is  visited  by  thousands  annually. 
Climate — Being  locked  in  the  mount- 
ns,  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley  enjoys  a 
avier  rainfall  than  any  other  valley  in 
e same  altitude  in  Eastern  Oregon, 
>out  20  inches  a year,  of  which  6 inches 
11  in  winter,  6 in  spring,  3 in  summer, 
id  5 in  autumn.  In  the  mountains  the 
infall  is  from  30  to  40  inches.  Winter 
ows  are  heavy  in  the  mountains  and 
casionally  lie  on  the  ground  for  a 
nsiderable  time.  In  the  open  valley 
ear,  sunshiny  weather  ordinarily  pre- 
lils.  Crisp  and  cold  in  winter  and 
arm  on  summer  afternoons.  Cool  sum- 
er  nights.  On  the  hottest  summer 
lys  it  is  cool  in  the  shade.  Average 
lily  minimum  temperature,  January, 
above  zero;  average  daily  maximum, 
ily,  84  degrees;  average  daily  minimum, 
dy,  52;  average  daily  range,  32.  Cli- 
ate  is  especially  favorable  for  grain, 
rage  crops,  hardy  fruits,  hardy  berries, 
>ples  and  cherries.  Excellent  for 
irdy  vegetables,  including  sugar  beets, 
itatoes  and  garden  vegetables.  Living 
mditions  pleasant  for  those  who  like 
clear,  sunshiny  climate.  Summer 
isort  conditions  prevail  in  mountains. 
Fairs  and  Festivals— First  Eastern 
regon  District  Agricultural  Fair  held  at 
a Grande  annually;  Grande  Ronde  Chau- 
luqua  Association  held  annually  at 
iverside  Park,  La  Grande;  Union  Stock 
how  first  week  in  June  at  Union;  Cherry 
air  held  in  July  of  each  year  at  Cove; 
nnual  Apple  Show  at  Elgin  in  Novem- 
er. 

United  States  Land  office  located  at 
.a  Grande  and  Eastern  Oregon  Exped- 
ient Station  and  Farm,  a branch  of  the 
regon  Agricultural  College,  located  at 

inion. 

Newspapers  will  Send  Sample  Copies 
n Request — La  Grande  Observer,  La 
irande  Star,  La  Grande;  Union  Repub- 


lican, Oregon  Scout,  Union;  Elgin  Re- 
corder, Elgin;  North  Powder  News, 
North  Powder. 

For  Information  Address  — Cove 
Commercial  Club;  Elgin  Commercial 
Club;  La  Grande  Commercial  Club; 
Union  Commercial  Club;  North  Powder 
Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES 

Alicel — Altitude  2,749  feet.  Popu- 
lation 80.  On  La  Grande-Joseph  branch 
of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad.  Wheat 
raising,  potatoes.  Soil  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  small  fruits.  Artesian  wells 
400  feet  deep.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Union  church.  Farmers’ 
Union. 

Cove — Altitude  2,700  feet.  Population 
600.  Northern  terminus  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Oregon,  which  connects  with 
the  main  line  of  the  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Rail- 
road at  Union  Junction,  14  miles  distant. 
Surrounded  by  level  agricultural  country 
on  three  sides  and  mountains  on  the  east. 
Fruit  raising  (principally  cherries),  gen- 
eral farming,  dairying  and  stock  raising. 
Electric  power  and  light  plants,  pri- 
vately owned,  generate  375  hydro-elec- 
tric horsepower  on  Mill  Creek  2 miles 
above  Cove  and  connect  at  La  Grande 
and  Union  with  the  Eastern  Oregon 
Light  and  Power  Company  system. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Baptist, 
Episcopal,  Latter  Day  Saints  and  Meth- 
odist churches.  Flouring  mill.  Two 
box  factories,  three  fruit  packing  houses. 
Several  saw  mills  located  in  the  neigh- 
boring forests.  Commercial  Club.  Cherry 
Fair  held  annually  in  July.  Bank:  capital 
and  surplus  $16,000;  deposits  $57,000. 

Elgin — Altitude  2,664  feet.  Population 
1,500.  On  La  Grande-Joseph  branch  of 
the  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad  and  Grande 
Ronde  River  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley. 
Chief  distributing  and  shipping  point 
for  northern  part  of  county.  Good 
water  power  facilities  and  ample  supply 
of  pure  water  for  domestic  and  other 
purposes.  Lumbering,  general  farming, 
fruit  growing  and  dairying.  Annual 
shipment  of  apples  and  potatoes  aggre- 
gate 100  carloads.  Annual  output  of 
saw  mills  of  the  contiguous  territory 
is  about  10,000,000  feet.  Good  cream- 
ery. Municipal  gravity  water  works 
system.  Privately  owned  electric  light- 
ing plant.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian, 
Episcopal,  Methodist  (2),  and  Presby- 
terian churches.  Weekly  paper.  Com- 
mercial Club.  Main  streets  graded 
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with  gravel.  Cement  sidewalks.  Apple 
Show  held  annually  in  November.  Bank: 
capital  and  surplus  $65,000;  deposits 
$150,000. 

Hilgard — Population  200.  On  O.-W. 
R.  & N.  Railroad,  and  Grande  Ronde 
River.  Lumbering,  general  farming  and 
live  stock.  2 saw  mills.  Lumber,  wood 
and  railroad  ties. 

Hot  Lake — Altitude  2,700  feet.  Health 
resort,  on  main  line  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Rail- 
road, 9 miles  southeast  of  La  Grande. 
Mineral  waters  celebrated  for  curative 
qualities.  Large  sanatorium. 

Imbler — Altitude  2,710  feet.  Popula- 
tion 300.  On  La  Grande-Joseph  branch 
of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad;  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley  and 
near  the  Grande  Ronde  River.  Shipping 
point  for  50,000  acres  farm  land  and  2,200 
acres  commercial  orchard.  Shipments 
approximate  500  cars  of  grain,  flour  and 
feed,  100  cars  of  apples,  100  cars  of  pota- 
toes, 25  cars  of  hogs,  10  cars  of  hay,  50 
cars  of  lumber.  Privately  owned  electric 
lighting  system.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Methodist  and  Mormon  churches. 
Farmers’  Union.  Is  railroad  station 
for  Summerville,  3 miles  west.  Bank: 
capital  and  surplus  $27,000;  deposits 
$62,000. 

Island  City — Population  200.  On  La 
Grande-Joseph  branch  of  O.-W  R.  & N. 
Railroad.  Farming  and  livestock.  Some 
dairying.  Large  flouring  mill.  Municipal 
water  works  system,  privately  owned 
electric  lighting  plant.  High  and  graded 
ppblic  school.  Non-sectarian  church. 

Kamela — Altitude  4,200  feet.  Popula- 
tion 250.  On  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad  at 
summit  of  Blue  Mountains.  Lumbering 
and  livestock.  Graded  public  school. 

La  Grande — (County  Seat) — Altitude 
2,786  feet.  Population  7,500.  On  main 
line  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad.  Junction 
point  of  La  Grande-Joseph  branch  of 
O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad,  which  extends 
84  miles  north,  east  and  southeast  into 
Wallowa  County.  Surrounded  by  vast 
forest  and  agricultural  area  and  lies  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley. 
Farming,  fruit  raising,  livestock,  lum- 
bering and  manufacturing  are  the  prin- 
cipal industries.  City  claims  second 
largest  payroll  of  any  city  in  the  state, 
amounting  to  $175,000  monthly.  Four 
large  lumber  companies;  2 creameries,  3 
ice  factories,  cold  storage  plants,  meat 
packing  plant,  iron  foundry,  3 machine 
shops  and  flour  mill.  Railroad  company, 
for  which  this  city  is  one  of  the  division 
points,  employs  in  the  neighborhood  of 


500  men  the  year  round.  About  75  engJ 
and  train  crews  make  city  their  hes 
quarters.  Sheep  raising  and  wool  pi 
duction.  Principal  shipping  and  distri 
uting  point  for  Union  and  Wallol 
Counties.  Ten  miles  of  paved  strea 
First-class  sewer  system.  Excelll 
water  supply  and  is  the  first  supply! 
point  for  dining  car  and  passenger  servl 
of  the  railroad  after  leaving  Portlafl 
Water  for  domestic  use  is  obtained  fra 
a mountain  stream  18  miles  back  in  la 
mountains,  the  entire  drainage  of  whl 
is  protected  by  Government  Reserve 
the  use  of  the  city  exclusively.  High(c 
of  the  finest  in  Eastern  Oregon)  a 
graded  public  schools,  and  private  (Ca 
olic)  school.  All  of  the  leading  religic 
denominations  are  represented,  most 
which  have  their  own  houses  of  worsh 
Several  of  the  finest  churches  of  Oreg< 
United  States  Land  Office.  Forest 
Service  headquarters.  Forty  thousa 
dollar  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  $25,000  Carnej 
library.  Grande  Ronde  Chautauqij 
Assembly  holds  its  annual  session  i 
Riverside  Park,  adjoining  city  on  tH 
east.  The  Union  County  Fair  annualll 
Commercial  Club.  One  daily  and  tv] 
weekly  papers.  Leading  fraternal  organ) 
zations  well  represented.  Two  banks 
capital  and  surplus  $368,000;  deposit 
$1,016,000. 

Medical  Springs— Altitude  3,388  feet 
Population  275.  Health  and  summer  re 
sort  on  Big  Creek,  in  Powder  Rive 
watershed,  23  miles  northeast  of  Bakeij 
Baker  County,  nearest  important  tradin] 
point;  12  miles  from  Telocaset,  neares 
railroad  point.  Farming,  dairying,  frui 
growing,  poultry  raising,  livestock  an< 
mining.  Chief  crops  are  wheat,  oats 
barley,  rye,  alfalfa  and  timothy.  Plent; 
of  pasture  in  the  adjoining  Forest  Reservi 
for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  PrivateP 
owned  electric  lighting  and  water  work; 
systems.  National  Forest  Rangers’  sta 
tion.  Hot  Springs,  celebrated  for  medica 
properties  for  skin  and  blood  diseases 
large  sanitarium.  Graded  public  school 

North  Powder — Altitude  3,427  feet 
Population  600.  At  southern  limit  o 
county  on  main  line  of  O.-W.  R.  & N 
Railroad  and  on  Powder  River.  Ship 
ping  and  distributing  point  for  souther: 
Union  and  northern  Baker  counties 
Lumbering  and  general  farming.  Stocl 
raising  and  mining.  Municipal  watej 
works  system;  privately  owned  electrh 
lighting  plant.  High  and  graded  publi< 
school.  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches 
Weekly  newspaper.  Commercial  Club 
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k:  capital  and  surplus  $18,000;  de- 
ts  $60,000. 

jrry — Altitude  2,897  feet.  Popula- 
200.  On  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad  and 
Irande  Ronde  River.  General  farm- 
livestock  raising  and  lumbering, 
mill.  Graded  public  school.  Union 
•ch. 

immerville  — Altitude  2,700  feet, 
ulation  300.  Three  and  one-half 
:s  northwest  of  Imbler,  nearest  rail- 
II  point,  On  Mill  Creek.  Diversified 
ling,  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising 
dairying.  At  edge  of  extensive  lum- 
ng  country.  Factory  for  the  extrac- 
of  fiber  from  pine  needles.  High  and 
led  public  school.  Methodist  and 
sbyterian  churches.  Masonic,  I.  O. 

i* 1.,  and  M.  B.  A.  Halls, 
elocaset — Population  75.  On  O.-W. 
z N.  Railroad,  at  summit  of  mountain 
de.  General  farming,  lumbering  and 
;ing.  Ships  telegraph  poles,  piling  and 
road  ties.  Two  saw  mills, 
nion — Altitude  2,787  feet.  Popula- 
i 2,000.  Situated  on  Catherine  Creek 


and  Central  Railroad  of  Oregon,  which 
operates  to  Cove,  12  miles  north  and  east 
of  Union  and  connects  with  O.-W.  R.  & N. 
Railroad,  2 miles  west.  Two  streams 
which  flow  through  the  city  afford  ample 
supply  of  water  for  domestic,  irrigation 
and  water-power  purposes.  Dairying, 
farming,  fruit  raising,  lumbering  and 
livestock.  Occupies  important  commer- 
cial position  in  southern  Grande  Ronde 
Valley.  Eastern  Oregon  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  Farm  just  out- 
side city  limits.  Municipal  gravity  water 
works  system,  privately  owned  electric 
lighting  plant.  High  and  graded  public 
school  and  one  private  school.  Adventist, 
Catholic,  Christian,  Episcopal,  Method- 
ist, Mormon  and  Presbyterian  churches. 
Masonic,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  K.  of  P.,  and  Wood- 
men lodges.  Commercial  Club.  Two 
weekly  papers.  Stock  show  is  held 
annually  in  June.  Two  banks : capital  and 
surplus  $90,000;  deposits  $226,000. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations  and 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Camp  Car- 
son,  Minam,  Nibley,  Palmer  Junction, 
Starkey  and  Union  Junction. 


WALLOWA  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


'he  Switzerland  of  America  is  a 
criptive  title  aptly  applied  to  Wallowa 
unty,  at  the  northeastern  corner  of 
;gon.  The  altitude  of  the  open  country 
bout  the  same  as  that  of  Switzerland, 
l climatic  conditions  are  similar, 
arly  all  the  development  of  the  county 
:onfined  to  the  Wallowa  Valley.  The 
tershed  of  the  Wallowa  River  covers 
3 than  one-fourth  of  the  county’s  area, 
waters  come  from  one  of  the  loftiest 
1 most  picturesque  mountain  ranges 
Jregon,  the  Wallowa  Mountains.  Close 
the  Wallowa  River  the  country  is 
:n.  There  is  running  water  in  nearly 
;ry  farm,  and  in  most  parts  the  land 
naturally  sub-irrigated  so  that  grass 
green  along  the  roadsides  throughout 
i driest  summer  seasons.  The  open 
ontry  is  from  2,800  to  4,200  feet  alti- 
ie  along  the  Wallowa  River,  sloping 
idually  northeast  from  the  river  up 
a high  plain  from  4,000  to  4,500  feet 
:vation.  This  plain  is  cut  up  by  the 
rrow  canyons  of  countless  streams 
lich  flow  into  the  Snake  River.  At  the 
ttoms  of  these  canyons  and  in  places 
>se  to  it  along  the  Snake  River  are 
lall  areas  so  sheltered  and  at  such  low 


altitudes  that  semi-tropical  conditions 
prevail  and  fancy  fruits,  and  vegetables 
are  grown.  The  chief  of  these  streams 
in  the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  the 
county  are  the  Imnaha  River  and  Joseph 
Creek.  Tributary  to  Joseph  Creek  are 
several  benches  and  valleys  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,500  to  2,000  feet,  but  in  the  main 
the  open  country  is  a plateau  above  the 
canyon  rims,  at  an  altitude  of  3,550  feet. 

Area — 3,145  square  miles,  about  one- 
fifth  that  of  Switzerland,  and  one  and 
one-half  times  the  size  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  Over  half  this  axe'a  is  in 
National  Forest;  5 per  cent,  or  about 

100.000  acres,  is  unappropriated  public 
domain,  mostly  rough  land  on  the  high 
central  plateau  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
canyons  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  said  to  contain  some  desirable 
homesteads.  Only  about  one-third  of 
the  county’s  area  is  privately  owned, 
and  of  this  about  75,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  principally  along  the  Wal- 
lowa River.  It  is  estimated  that  over 

350.000  acres,  one-sixth  of  the  county’s 
area,  is  susceptible  of  ultimate  estiva- 
tion, although  most  of  this  is  on  th<  high 
plateau  or  on  mountain  slopes. 
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.NDS  NOT  DEEDED.  Acres  Acres 
National  Forests. . 1,111,790 
blic  Lands  open  to 

intry 112,223 

ed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented, or  otherwise 
anclassified  as  to 

ownership 138,873 

ate  School  Lands  . . 3,840 

1,386,726 

4NDS  IN  PRIVATE 
//^OWNERSHIP. 

ties  and  Towns. .. . 1,CC0 

iltivated 131, 3C5 

mmercial  Timber 
(partly  tillable) ....  430,000 

llable(uncultivated)  21,202 
on-tillable 43, 175 


t 

J; 

f 


lilroad  Right  of  Way 


5C2 


C23,074 


Total  area 2,012,C30 

Rank  of  County — First  in  rye;  third 
barley;  first  in  hogs;  fifth  in  sheep  and 
ool;  fourth  in  area  of  National  Forest. 
Population— 9,336,  or  3 persons  to 
le  square  mile;  94%  American  born;  of 
le  foreign  born  about  one-fifth  are 
candinavian,  and  the  remainder  Cana- 
ian,  English,  German  and  Irish. 
County  Seat — Enterprise. 
Transportation — 40.38  miles  of  rail- 
jad;  10  miles  of  navigable  river.  La 
Irande-Joseph  branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N. 
,ailroad,  which  connects  with  the  main 
ne  at  La  Grande,  Union  County,  ex- 
ends  46  miles  into  county  from  the 
orthwest  to  Joseph.  Snake  River  on 
he  east,  dividing  Wallowa  County  from 
he  state  of  Idaho,  is  navigable  in  places 
o very  light  draft  vessels. 

Water — Snake,  Grande  Ronde,  Im- 
aha  and  Wallowa  rivers  and  Joseph 
Ireek,  with  smaller  streams,  furnish  an 
bundamce  of  water  for  domestic,  irri- 
;ation  and  other  uses,  and  possess  ap- 
iroximately  200,000  hydro-horsepower, 
if  which  only  1,200  has  been  utilized. 
This  available  water  power  exists  prin- 
cipally in  the  Wallowa  and  Grande  Ronde 
ivers. 

Industries — Farming,  dairying,  lum- 
jering  and  livestock.  Wheat,  oats,  hay, 
:orn,  rye  and  vegetables  are  grown.  Also 
ipples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes, 
?rapes  and  berries  are  cultivated  at  the 
ow  altitudes  in  sheltered  places.  Pota- 
toes and  onions  are  produced  abundantly. 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  raised 
extensively,  and  represent  one  of  the 
most  important  industries.  Great  quan- 


tity of  wool  is  raised  and  climate  and 
other  conditions  are  favorable  to  dairy- 
ing. One  of  leading  hog-producing 
counties  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Timber — About  7,000,000,000  feet  of 
standing  merchantable  timber,  of  which 
5,300,000,000  is  privately  owned  and 
1,461, 562-, 000  is  in  national  forest,  prin- 
cipally yellow  pine,  but  containing 
considerable  fir  and  tamarack.  Lumber- 
ing is  one  of  the  important  industries  of 
the  county. 

hlinerals — Some  coal  prospects  exist. 
Also  traces  of  gold,  silver,  platinum  and 
lime  stone,  none  of  which  are  in  any 
developed  state.  Lack  of  transportation 
has  retarded  development  of  mineral 
resources.  Zinc,  lead  and  copper  have 
been  discovered  and  there  are  extensive 
deposits  of  marble,  clay  and  building 
stone. 

Soils — Largely  alluvial  ash,  gray  in 
appearance.  Very  fertile  and  produces 
abundantly:  fine  in  texture  and  loose. 
It  has  wonderful  ability  to  retain  moist- 
ure and  although  precipitation  is  much 
lower  than  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
grains  and  grasses  mature.  Rich  in  the 
necessary  ingredients,  lime,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  3,017; 
4 high  schools;  77  school  districts. 
Amount  expended  for  school  purposes 
(yearly),  $06,192.69. 

Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax- 

roll $11,184,880.00 

Taxable  property,  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 1,259,794.20 

Total $12,444,674.20 

AVERAGE  YIELD  AND  PRICE  OF 
PRODUCTS. 

Av.  Yield  Average 
per  acre.  price. 

Fall  Wheat 35  bu.  $0.90  bu. 

Barley 60  bu.  .60  bu. 

Oats 60  bu.  . 50  bu. 

Wheat  Hay 2 tons  8.00  ton 

Alfalfa  (2  cuttings) ....  3 H tons  5 . 00  ton 

Timothy V/i  tons  12 . 00  ton 

Com  (not  raised  com- 
mercially)   40  bu 

Potatoes 300  bu.  .50  bu. 


Cherries,  yearly  average 02  lb. 

Peaches,  yearly  average 75  box 

Apricots,  yearly  average 1.00  box 

Pears,  yearly  average 1.25  box 

Apples,  yearly  average 1.00  box 

Grapes,  yearly  average 1.00  crt. 
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Butter,  yearly  average 35  lb. 

Cheese,  yearly  average 20  lb. 

Eggs,  yearly  average 25  dz. 

Chickens,  average  best  stock,  .10  to.  15  lb 

Sheep,  average  best  stock 04  lb. 

Hogs,  average  best  stock 07J^  lb. 

Cattle,  average  best  stock 6|  lb. 

Dairy  Cattle  (No.  in  County, 

2,000),  per  head $50  to  $100 


Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head.  .$200.00 
Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head. . 150.00 
Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per  head. . 100.00 
Wool  (wt.  average  fleece  8 lbs.)  . 16  lb. 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number.  Value. 

Horses,  Mules. ... . 10,619  $ 518,975.00 

Cattle  (all  kinds) ..  18,915  653,060.00 

Sheep,  Goats 116,867  380,485.00 

Hogs 10,138  72,195.00 


Total $1,624,715.00 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wage, 
skilled  labor,  $3.50;  unskilled,  $2.00; 
farm  labor,  including  board,  $30.00  per 
month;  harvest  labor,  $2.50  per  day,  with 
board.  Sheep  and  cattle  herders,  $40.00 
a month  with  board.  Miners,  skilled, 
$3.50  per  day;  unskilled,  $2.50. 

Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used  and 
costs  from  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting— For  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  mountain  and  valley 
scenery,  few  regions  in  the  entire  West 
will  compare  with  Wallowa  County. 
Mountain  landscape  from  the  Wallowa 
Valley  is  celebrated.  Rocky,  snow- 
capped peaks  rise  abruptly  from  the 
valley  and  summits,  presenting  a singu- 
larly beautiful  outline.  The  mountain 
slopes  are  heavily  forested.  The  sum- 
mits are  bare.  From  the  open  country 
northeast  of  the  Wallowa  River  the  view 
is  enhanced  in  beauty  by  the  view  of  the 
valley;  in  the  foreground  cultivated 
farms  and  orchards,  wooded  slopes,  with 
here  and  there  a glimpse  of  the  rushing 
Wallowa  River.  From  higher  up  on  the 
plateau  are  viewed  the  summits  of  the 
Seven  Devils  Range  across  the  Snake 
River  in  Idaho,  rocky  snow-capped 
mountains  which  are  even  rougher  than 
the  Wallowas.  Penetrating  the  Wallowa 
Mountains  are  gorges  whose  picturesque 
beauty  defies  description;  water  fails, 
cascades,  and  rushing  streams.  At  the 
head  of  the  open  Wallowa  Valley,  en- 
closed by  glacial  drifts,  is  Wallowa  Lake, 
one  of  the  gems  of  Oregon,  with  a cele- 
brated camping  resort  at  its  head.  The 


tl 


am 


mountains  rise  sheer  from  both  sid< 
the  lake.  Further  up  the  same  valle’ 
Aneroid  Lake,  accessible  only  in  sumn 
and  from  many  of  the  mountain  tops  r 
Aneroid  Lake  is  seen  a verits 
wilderness  of  mountain  peaks,  all  roi 
and  barren  above  the  timber  line,  a 
containing  glaciers  and  perpetual  snoi 
Similar  scenery  is  found  on  the  Soi 
Fork  of  the  Wallowa  River  and  on  B( 
Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Wallowa;  a 
along  the  Minam  River,  the  most  i 
portant  tributary  of  the  Wallowa,  wh| 
forms  the  southwestern  boundary  of 
county.  The  Minam  River  has  its  sou 
in  Minam  Lake,  close  to  the  summi 
Eagle  Cap,  altitude  9,800  feet,  high! 
elevation  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  T 
upper  Imnaha  River,  until  recently  kncS 
only  to  the  sheep  herders  and  gan 
hunters,  heads  in  Sentinel  Peak,  altitu 
9,700  feet,  close  to  Eagle  Cap,  and  flo' 
between  mountain  walls  thousands 
feet  high,  crowned  with  perpetual  snc 
peaks.  In  sharp  contrast  with  th 
mountain  scenery  is  the  canyon  count) 
of  the  lower  Imnaha  and  along  the  Sna] 
River.  The  nearly  level  plateau,  at  I 
altitude  of  5,500  feet,  is  cut  by  cany<$ 
from  1,500  to  over  4,000  feet  in  depti 
their  rocky  sides  containing  considerab 
timber,  and  clear  rushing  streams  alor 
their  bottoms.  The  box  canyon  of  tl 
Snake  River  is  here,  confining  that  gres 
stream  within  walls  which  in  places  ai 
only  a hundred  feet  apart,  and  which  rii 
almost  vertically  four  and  five  thousan 
feet  above  the  river.  The  roar  of  th 
river  at  the  bottom  of  this  canyon  i 
almost  as  loud  as  the  rapids  of  Niagar; 
The  current  is  so  swift  that  huge  rock 
are  carried  by  it  and  their  pounding  a 
the  river  bottom  makes  a deafening  dii 
In  the  northern  part  of  Wallowa  Count 
the  Joseph  Valley,  named  after  th 
celebrated  Indian  chief  who  fough 
United  States  troops  to  retain  this  valR 
as  a hunting  ground  for  his  tribe,  is  on 
of  the  prettiest  in  the  state.  The  canyo 
of  the  lower  Wallowa  River  and  th 
Grande  Ronde  River  is  rendered  sing 
larly  beautiful  by  the  breadth  of  cle 
water  which  flows  through  it.  Th< 
Wenaha  Valley  rises  in  the  Blue  Moun 
tains  at  the  boundary  of  northwester! 
part  of  Wallowa  County.  Big  game  $ 
found  in  the  mountains,  including  elk,  as 
well  as  bear,  deer,  cougar  and  wildcat! 
A portion  of  the  Wallowa  Nation;  * 
Forest  is  set  aside  as  an  elk  reservati 
Trout  fishing  is  excellent  in  every  p 
of  the  county.  All  who  visit  Wallow; 
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■inty  come  away  enraptured  with  its 

dimate— Cold,  snowy  winters,  except 
the  low  altitude  canyon  bottoms, 
ar,  cool,  delightful  summers,  oppres- 
e heat  being  unknown  except  at  the 
tyon  bottoms,  where  it  is  so  hot  as 
make  possible  the  cultivation  of  semi- 
pical  fruits  and  vegetables.  . Rainfall 
;he  Wallowa  Valley,  18  to  20  inches,  of 
ich  5 inches  fall  in  winter,  5 in  spring, 
n summer,  and  5 in  autumn.  About 
able  this  rainfall  in  the  mountains, 
nter  snow  is  heavy  in  the  mountains; 
w remains  on  the  ground  several 
;ks  at  a time  in  the  open  valley, 
iter  days  mostly  clear  and  crisp, 
erage  daily  minimum  temper atuie, 
uary,  17  above  zero;  daily  minimum, 
y 47;  daily  range,  32.  Summer  resort 
iditions  prevail  in  the  mountains  and 
the  open  valley  all  summer,  seldom 
ng  hot  in  the  afternoons,  and  nights 
ng  cool  and  refreshing.  In  the  deep 
lyon  bottoms  summer  afternoons  are 
ensely  hot,  although  it  is  cool  m the 
ide,  and  nights  are  cool,  bhade  and 
ter  are  so  abundant,  in  tne  canyon 
ttoms  that  sunstroke  is  unknown,  and 
> heat  is  not  regarded  as  oppressive. 
Lmatic  conditions  ideal  in  open  country 
■ livestock,  domestic  animals,  grain 
d forage  crops.  Ideal  for  orchards  and 
rdens,  fancy  fruits  being  raised  for 
rly  market.  Living  conditions  ideal 
summer  and  pleasant  in  winter  for 
ose  who  like  a sunshiny  climate  with 
nsiderable  cold  weather  and  snow. 
Fairs  and  Festivals — Wallowa  County 
ur  held  annually  at  Enterprise  in  the 

Newspapers  Will  Send  Sample  Copies 
pon  Request — Record  Chieftain,  En- 
rprise;  Weekly  Journal,  Flora;  Weekly 
erald,  Joseph;  Weekly  Reporter,  Los- 
ne;  Weekly  Sun,  Wallowa. 

For  Information  Address— Enter- 
•ise  Commercial  Club;  Joseph  Commer- 
al  Club;  Wallowa  Boosters’  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 
Bartlett— On  Grande  Ronde  River, 
3 miles  by  stage  to  Wallowa,  nearest 
lilroad  point.  Lumbering,  logging,  gen- 
ral  farming,  fruit  growing  and  uve- 
tock  raising.  Saw  mill.  Graded  public 
chool.  Baptist  church. 

Enterprise — (County  Seat) — Altitude 
,750feet.  Population  1,500.  On  Wallowa 
liver  and  La  Grande-Joseph  branch  of 
).-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad,  which  connects 
,-ith  main  line  at  La  Grande,  Union 


County.  In  most  developed  portion  of 
the  county.  Wallowa  River  furnishes 
water  for  domestic  purposes  as  well  as 
power  for  electric  lighting  and  rnilluig 
purposes.  Farming,  dairying,  lumbering 
and  live  stock.  Mining,  gold  and  silver 
is  engaged  In  extensively  and  quarries  ot 
building  stone,  marble  and  granite  are 
worked.  Is  shipping  and  distributing 
point  for  southern  and  central  Wallowa 
County,  shipping  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  livestock  and  wool.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  ^derated 
churches.  K.  of  P.,  Masons,  Odd  Fel- 
lows, W.  O.  W.,  Modern  Woodmen, 
Pythian  Sisters,  and  Rebekah  lodges. 
Carnegie  public  library.  Municipal  water 
works  system.  Private  electric  lighting 
plant.  Sewer  system.  Planing  mill,  grist 
mill,  3 saw  mills.  Weekly  paper.  Com- 
mercial Club.  Two  banks:  capital  and 
surplus,  $178,000;  deposits,  $240,000. 

Flora — Population  150.  Thirty-five 
miles  north  of  Enterprise,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  A stock  country.  Farming, 
livestock  and  fruit  growing.  Two  saw 
mills.  Shingle  mill.  Graded  public 
school.  Catholic,  Christian  and  Meth- 
odist churches.  I.  O.  O.  F.,  M.  W.  A.  and 
Rebekah  lodges.  Weekly  paper.  Bank: 
capital  and  surplus,  $16,000. 

Fruita — Altitude  2,500  feet.  Popula- 
tion 36.  On  Imnaha  River,  35  miles  east 
of  Joseph,  nearest  railroad  point.  Fruit 
growing,  farming,  livestock  and  lumber- 
ing. Graded  public  school.  Trout 

^Grossman  — Altitude  3,300  feet. 
Twenty  miles  north  of  Wallowa,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Farming,  dairying, 
lumbering,  fruit  growing  and  poultry 
raising.  Surrounded  by  large  timbeied 
area.  Railroad  now  building  to  tap  this 
timber  belt. 

Grouse — Population  100.  Half  mile 
from  state  line  on  Grande  Ronde  River, 
38  miles  by  stage  to  Wallowa,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing. Wheat,  barley,  oats  and  com  are 
the  principal  crops.  Soil  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Graded  public  school. 
Baptist  and  Methodist  churches.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  scenery  surrounding. 

Imnaha — -Altitude  1,500  feet.  Popu- 
lation 50.  On  Imnaha  River,  30  miles 
northeast  of  Enterprise,  nearest  railroad 
point;  tri-weekly  stage  to  Enterprise. 
Fruit  growing,  lumbering  and  stock 
raising.  Sawmill.  Graded  public  school. 

Joseph— Altitude  4,100.  Population 
1,000.  Southern  terminus  of  La  Grande 
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and  Joseph  branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N. 
Railroad.  In  midst  of  large  productive 
agricultural,  grazing,  fruit  and  timbered 
section.  Stock  and  hog  raising,  general 
farming,  lumbering,  dairying  and  fruit 
raising.  Heavy  shipments  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  made  annually 
to  outside  markets,  while  the  wool  ex- 
ports exceed  a million  and  half  pounds 
annually.  Chief  crops  are  alfalfa,  tim- 
othy, clover,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  strawberries  and  vege- 
tables. Brick  yard,  creamery  and  flour 
mill.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Catholic  and  Methodist  churches.  Ma- 
sonic, Odd  Fellows  and  Eastern  Star 
lodges.  Farmers’  Union  and  other  clubs. 
Hard  surfaced  and  electric  lighted 
streets.  Municipal  water  works  system. 
Private  electric  lighting  plant.  Wallowa 
Lake,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain 
lakes  in  the  West,  with  all  the  natural 
advantages  and  attractions  of  an  ideal 
summer  resort,  situated  one  mile  south. 
Joseph  is  located  at  the  foot  of  Wallowa 
Mountains,  which  are  snow  covered  the 
entire  year  and  furnish  an  abundance  of 
water  for  all  purposes,  including  irriga- 
tion. Weekly  paper.  Commercial  Club. 
Two  banks:  capital  and  surplus,  $106,000; 
deposits,  $230,000. 

Lewis — Altitude  3,000  feet.  Twenty- 
four  miles  northeast  of  Enterprise,  near- 
est railroad  point.  Farming,  sheep,  horse 
and  cattle  raising.  Graded  public 
school. 

Lostine — Altitude  3,300  feet.  Popula- 
tion 350.  On  south  fork  of  Wallowa  River 
and  La  Grande-Joseph  branch  of  O.-W. 
R.  & N.  Railroad.  Wallowa  River  fur- 
nishes abundant  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  and  irrigation  purposes  and 
available  power.  In  midst  of  extensive 
area  of  rich  agricultural  territory.  Farm- 
ing, dairying,  stock  raising,  lumbering, 
mining,  lime  manufacturing  and  flour 
milling.  Lime,  marble,  copper  and  gold 
deposits.  Three  saw  mills  within  a 
radius  of  5 miles.  While  vegetables  and 
fruits  do  well,  the  surrounding  country 
is  essentially  adapted  to  dairying.  High 
and  graded  public  school.  I.  O.  O.  F., 
A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Rebekah  and  Eastern 
Star  lodges.  Farmers’  Union.  Municipal 
water  works.  Private  electric  lighting 
plant.  Christian,  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian churches.  Weekly  paper.  Bank: 
capital  and  surplus,  $15,000;  deposits, 
$20,000. 

Paradise — Population  50.  On  Deer 
Creek,  20  miles  south  of  Anatone,  Wash- 
ington, nearest  railroad  point;  stage  to 
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Wallowa.  General  farming,  fruit  gr 
ing  and  livestock  raising.  Graded  pul  [« 
school.  Christian  and  Methodist  Em 
copal  churches. 

Powwatka — Population  75.  On  Wi 
cat  Creek.  Twenty-five  miles  north 
Wallowa,  nearest  railroad  point;  1 
weekly  stage  to  Promise.  General  far 
ing,  fruit  growing,  livestock  and  poult 
raising.  _ Graded  public  school. 

Promise — On  branch  of  Grande  Ron 
River,  20  miles  north  of  Wallowa,  neare 
railroad  point;  tri-weekly  stage 
Wallowa.  Lumbering  and  logging,  ge 
eral  farming  and  livestock  raising.  Thr 
saw  mills.  Graded  public  school. 

Rondowa — Altitude  2,321  feet.  Pop 
lation  70.  On  La  Grande-Joseph  brant  U 
of  the  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad,  and  t 
junction  of  Wallowa  and  Grande  Rone 
rivers.  Poultry  and  stock  raising,  dair; 
ing  and  lumbering.  Fishing  and  huntini 
Waterpower.  Large  deposits  of  brie 
and  potters’  clay.  Graded  public  schoo 

Troy — On  Grande  Ronde  River,  3 
miles  northeast  of  Wallowa,  neares 
railroad  point;  stage  to  Wallowa.  Gen 
eral  farming,  fruit  growing  and  sto 
raising.  Flour  mill.  Graded  publ 
school. 

Wallowa — Altitude  2,912  feet.  Popt 
lation  1,330.  On  Wallowa  River  and  Li 
Grande-Joseph  branch  of  O.-W.  R.  & N 
Railroad.  Surrounded  by  extensive  agri- 
cultural territory  suited  to  all  kinds  ctf 
farming.  Lumbering,  mining,  farming; 
dairying  and  fruit  raising.  Fruits  anc 
vegetables  do  well  and  conditions  are 
especially  adapted  to  dairying  and  live- 
stock raising.  Wealth  of  waterpower 
existing  near  town  is  undeveloped.  Lum- 
bering center.  Three  planing  mills,  saw 
mill,  box  factory,  flouring  mill  and 
creamery.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Catholic,  Christian,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian  churches.  Masonic,  Odd 
Fellows,  K.  of  P.,  W.  O.  W.,  Eastern 
Star,  Rebekah  and  Pythian  Sisters 
lodges.  Municipal  water  works  system. 
Private  electric  lighting  plant.  Weekly 
paper.  Boosters’  Club.  Bank:  capital 
aDd  surplus,  $73,000;  deposits,  $167,000. 

Wenalca — Altitude  3,000  feet.  Popu- 
lation 25.  Thirty  miles  northwest 
Wallowa,  nearest  railroad  point.  Stoc 
raising,  general  farming  and  fruit  grow- 
ing. Soil  is  especially  adapted  to  the  1 
growing  of  berries  and  fruits.  Graded 
public  school.  Surrounded  by  vast  tim- 
bered area.  Hunting  and  fishing. 

Zumwalt — On  Camp  Creek,  30  miles 
northeast  of  Enterprise,  nearest  railroad 
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Ut;  semi-weekly  stage  to  Enterprise, 
icipal  industry  is  breeding  of  high- 
s stock.  General  farming  and 
t growing  are  also  practiced 

i| 


extensively.  Graded  public  school. 

Other  post  offices  and  settlements  in 
county  are:  Appleton,  Chico,  Eustis, 
Eureka,  Red  Fir  and  Sleds. 


B 

WASCO  COUNTY. 

i 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Vasco  County,  originally  comprising 
5 of  Eastern  Oregon,  and  said  to  have 
:n  the  largest  county  in  the  United 
ites,  was  gradually  reduced  in  size 
the  creation  of  other  counties  until 
v it  includes  only  the  territory  im- 
diately  tributary  to  The  Dalles,  its 
mty  seat,  the  oldest  settlement  of 
stern  Oregon,  and  its  early  trade 
iter.  The  northern  part  of  the  county 
;ween  the  Columbia  River  and  the 
schutes  River  and  the  timbered  Cas- 
ie  Mountains  is  open  rolling  country, 
3 hills  rising  from  300  to  500  feet  above 
,ter-courses  which  penetrate  them, 
d from  600  to  2,200  feet  above  the  level 
the  Columbia  River.  This  northern 
btion  is  drained  almost  entirely  by  a 
ries  of  creeks  whose  source  is  in  the 
iscade  Mountains:  Mosier  Creek,  Mill 
•eek,  Three  Mile  Creek,  Five  Mile 
•eek,  Eight  Mile  Creek,  and  Fifteen 
ile  Creek,  all  of  which  flow  directly 
to  the  Columbia  River.  Along  the 
eltered  slopes  and  in  the  bottoms  of 
ese  water-courses  are  gardens,  orch- 
ds,  vineyards,  and  berry  patches 
oducing  fancy  fruits  and  vegetables 
r the  early  market.  The  open  hilltops 
e planted  principally  to  wheat,  and 
mprise  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
leat  ranches  of  Oregon.  The  southern 
,rt  of  the  county  extends  from  the 
mmit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  across 
e Deschutes  Canyon  to  the  canyon  of 
e John  Day  River.  Between  the 
iscade  Mountains  and  the  Deschutes 
myon  there  are  several  large  open 
airies  and  level  plateaus,  mostly  cul- 
vated  to  wheat.  This  region  is 
ained  by  the  White  River  and  the 
arm  Springs  River,  tributaries  of  the 
eschutes.  These  plateaus  are  open 
airies,  at  an  altitude  of  1500  to  2000 
et  in  the  canyon  bottoms,  are  small 
eltered  places  that  are  irrigated  and 
ghly  cultivated,  growing  vegetables, 
jits,  hops  and  alfalfa.  Between  the 
eschutes  and  John  Day  Rivers  there 
a high  plateau  seamed  and  cut  by  deep 
nyons  and  dry  water-courses.  The 


open  country  is  from  2800  to  3500  feet 
altitude.  In  the  canyon  bottoms  are 
livestock  ranches  with  highly  cultivated 
patches  of  alfalfa  and  home  orchards 
and  gardens. 

Area — 2,340  square  miles,  larger  than 
the  state  of  Delaware,  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island.  Of  this  area  one- 
sixth  is  in  the  Warm  Springs  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  county.  One-seventh  is  in  National 
Forest  along  the  Cascade  Mountains; 
one-seventh  is  in  unappropriated  public 
lands,  principally  along  the  rough  canyon 
rims  around  the  high,  dry  plateaus  of 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  county. 
Some  of  this  Government  land  is  tillable, 
although  most  of  it  is  rough,  suitable 
principally  for  grazing  land.  Over  half 
the  county’s  area  is  privately  owned. 
Only  one-tenth  of  the  total  area  is  under 
cultivation.  About  one-fifth  more  is 
susceptible  of  ultimate  cultivation.  Of 
the  cultivated  area  over  half  is  in  wheat 
farms.  There  are  about  10,000  acres 
cultivated  intensively  to  orchards  and 
gardens,  almost  entirely  in  the  river 
and  creek  bottoms  close  to  The  Dalles, 
Mosier,  Dufur  and  Tygh  Valley.  Nearly 
all  this  highly-cultivated  acreage  is  at 
an  altitude  of  less  than  1200  feet  and  is 
sheltered  by  hills  that  rise  400  to  500 
feet  above.  Another  10,000  acres  in  the 
livestock  range  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the_  county,  at  altitudes  of  1500  to  1800 
feet,  is  irrigated  and  highly  cultivated 
to  alfalfa  and  contains  excellent  home 
orchards  and  gardens. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres  Acres 


In  Indian  Reserve  . . . 370,648 

In  National  Forests. . 198,688 

Public  Lands  open  to 

entry 198,120 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented, or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 

ownership 78,650 

State  School  Lands  . . 3,080 


849,186 
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IlhfDS  IN  PRIVATE 

Acres.  Acres. 

^OWNERSHIP. 

ties  and  Towns. . . . 

1,740 

lltivated 

203,086 

jmmercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable). . . . 

179,980 

liable  (uncultivated ) 

126,296 

Dn-tillable 

136,673 

abroad  Right  of  W ay 

2,559 

f 

650,334 

Total  area 

1,499,520 

Rank  of  County — Second  in  grapes; 
north  in  apricots;  fifth  in  barley;  fifth 
f wheat;  third  in  melons;  ninth  in  hops; 
■ cond  in  wool  shipments. 

I Population — 18,694  or  8 to  the  square 
jile;  89%  American  bom. 

| County  Seat — The  Dalles. 
Transportation — 211.12  miles  of  rail- 
pad;  30  miles  of  navigable  river. 

Iregon-Washington  Railway  & Naviga- 
on  Company’s  main  line  traverses 
mthem  boundary  of  county.  Spokane, 
ortland  & Seattle  Railroad  (Hill  sys- 
sm)  operates  along  north  bank  of  Co- 
mbia  River  opposite  Wasco  county,  and 
to  county  from  Fallbridge,  Washing- 
On.  Under  the  corporate  title  of  Oregon 
h-unk  Line  it  traverses  the  full  length 
' the  eastern  and  south-central  part  of 
oe  county  along  the  Deschutes  River 
ato  Central  Oregon.  Deschutes  Branch 
pf  the  O.-W.  R.  & N.  parallels  the  Oregon 
frunk  on  the  east  side  of  the  Deschutes 
liver.  Columbia  Southern,  branch  of 
oe  O.-W.  R.  & N. , runs  through  Sherman 
lounty  to  southern  Wasco  County, 
srminating  at  Shaniko.  The  Columbia 
liver,  navigable  to  river  steamboats 
j-orn  The  Dalles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
brms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
ounty.  The  Dalles-Celilo  Locks,  imder 
instruction  by  the  United  States 
Government,  now  nearing  completion, 
rill  make  continuous  navigation  possible 
m the  Columbia  River  for  its  entire 
ourse  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
he  state.  Great  Southern  Railway 
•perates  from  the  Dalles  to  Friend,  a 
listance  of  45  miles  to  the  western- 
:entral  portion  of  the  county,  tapping 
:i  rich  agricultural  and  timbered  section. 
State  Portage  Railway,  from  Celilo  to 
rhe  Dalles,  along  the  Columbia  River 
)wned  and  operated  by  the  State. 

Water — Deschutes,  Warm  Spring  and 
White  rivers,  with  their  multiplicity  of 
tributaries,  and  several  important  creeks 
flowing  into  the  Columbia  River,  afford 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  mountain 
water  for  all  purposes,  while  the  Colum- 


bia and  Deschutes  rivers  contain  more 
than  a half-million  horsepower  water 
power,  on  county  borders,  awaiting  de- 
velopment. About  1,350  horsepower  has 
been  utilized  on  the  White  River.  Good 
well  water  obtainable  at  depths  of  from 
25  to  150  feet,  except  on  some  high 
plateaus. 

Industries — Farming,  grazing,  stock 
raising,  lumbering,  fruit,  viticulture  and 
dairying.  Grape  culture  has  attained 
greater  progress  close  to  The  Dalles 
than  any  other  section  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  semi-tropical  varieties 
are  grown,  and  in  this  northern  latitude 
attain  a superior  flavor  similar  to  that 
of  the  same  varieties  in  France,  Spain, 
Northern  Italy,  and  along  the  Rhine, 
a flavor  far  superior  to  that  of  California 
grapes.  It  is  predicted  that  the  low 
altitude  hillsides  along  and  near  the 
Columbia  River  will  some  day  be  covered 
with  vineyards.  Many  of  these  hill- 
sides are  naturally  sub-irrigated,  and 
the  climate  being  dry,  the  conditions  are 
peculiarly  favorable  for  cultivation  of 
the  finest  grade  wine  and  table  grapes. 
Wheat  and  sheep  and  wool  are  raised 
extensively  in  the  county.  Approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  pounds  of  wool  are  ship- 
ped from  the  county  annually.  Lumber- 
ing is  an  important  industry,  especially 
along  the  Great  Southern  Railway, 
operating  from  The  Dalles  through  Du- 
fur,  to  Friend,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cas- 
cade Range;  also  in  the  Mosier  Creek 
Valley.  Average  distance  from  railroad 
station  and  transportation  facilities  for 
products  from  5 to  15  miles. 

Timber  — Nearly  4,000,000,000  feet 
of  standing  merchantable  timber  of 
which  2,004,000,000  feet  are  in  National 
Forest,  1,004,000,000  in  private  owner- 
ship and  about  300,000,000  in  Indian 
Reservation.  All  this  is  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  and  consists  of  yellow  pine, 
red  and  white  fir,  bull  pine,  tamarack,  and 
some  cedar  and  hemlock.  In  the  low 
altitudes  of  the  northern  and  central 
parts  of  the  county  there  is  a considerable 
growth  of  oak  and  ash.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  there  is  some  juniper, 
valuable  for  fence  posts  and  fire  wood. 

Minerals — Traces  of  coal  and  plati- 
num are  found,  but  are  not  developed. 
Some  valuable  building  stone  deposits 
exist  and  are  being  quarried. 

Soils — Volcanic  ash  and  gray  clay 
loam.  In  the  vicinity  of  The  Dalles  it  is 
a gray  clay  and  sandy  loam.  The  soils 
of  Dufur  Valley  are  especially  adapted  to 
growing  of  grains  and  grasses,  although 
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fruits,  particularly  apples,  are  being 
cultivated  extensively.  Many  parts  of 
the  county  are  especially  adapted  to 
fruit  growing;  pears,  strawberries,  cher- 
ries, peaches,  grapes,  etc.  Cantaloupes 
and  all  varieties  of  vegetables  do  well. 
Small  fruits  and  vegetables  mature  early. 
Number  of  acres  necessary  to  provide 
comfortable  living  and  yield  reasonable 
income  to  average  size  family  (4  or  5 
persons):  under  irrigation,  20  to  40 
acres,  stock,  alfalfa,  vegetables.  Dry 
farming,  160  to  320  acres,  stock  and 
grain.  Diversified  farming,  40  to  80 
acres,  fruits,  vegetables,  dairying  and 
poultry. 

Average  Land  Values — (Basis  The 
Dalles) — Improved  2 miles  from  city, 
per  acre  (intensified  farming),  $200.00; 
5 miles  out  (intensified  farming)  $150.00, 
(grain)  $50.00;  10  miles  out  (grain), 
$35.00;  unimproved,  2 miles  out  (inten- 
sified farming),  $50.00;  5 miles  out  (inten- 
sified farming  or  grain),  $30.00;  10  miles 
out  (intensified  farming  or  grain),  $20.00; 
irrigated  lands,  cultivated,  $250.00;  dry 
farming  lands,  cultivated,  $28.00.  Graz- 
ing lands  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

Public  Schools — School  census,  3,964; 
65  school  districts.  Amount  expended 
for  school  purposes,  1913,  $98,429.35; 
amount  levied  for  school  purposes,  1914, 
general  fund,  $32,487.02;  special  fund, 
$63,384.24. 

Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 

able property,  1914  tax- 

roll  $12,699,690.00 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 4,892,197.42 


Total $17,591,887.42 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purpose 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School),  1914, 
14  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles 
1,000;  improved  with  macadam  25;  with 
gravel  100;  with  bitulithic  15.  Amount 
expended  upon  roads  (yearly)  $38,746.58. 
Several  of  the  principal  roads  of  the  state 
pass  through  Wasco  County,  notably  the 
Mt.  Hood-Barlow  Road,  crossing  the 
Cascade  Mountain  Range  and  connecting 
with  the  main  highways  to  Central 
Oregon,  and  the  road  from  The  Dalles  to 
California.  All  the  main  traveled  roads 
of  the  northern  part  of  Eastern  Oregon 
connect  with  these  two  main  highways 
in  Wasco  County. 
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COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS.  fa? 

Av.  Yield  Avera*  p 
per  acre.  price  M 

Fall  Wheat 25  bu.  $0.90  bu.  if 

Oats 45  bu.  .50  bu.  Mi 

Barley 40  bu.  .45  bu. 

Wheat  Hay 2)4  tons  10.00  ton 

Alfalfa  (3  cuttings) 

(irrigated) 5 tons  9.00  ton 

Timothy  Hay 1)4  tons  15.00  ton 

Corn 40  bu.  1.00  bu. 

Potatoes 200  bu.  .50  bu. 

Dairy  cows,  1,500  in 

county,  per  head $65.00  to  $90. C 

Cattle,  average  fat  stock 07  lb. 

Hogs,  average  fat  stock 08  lb. 

Sheep,  average  fat  stock 06  lb. 

Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head.  .$200.0 
Horses,  1200-1400 lbs.,  per  head. . 150.0 
Horses,  1000-1100  lbs.,  per  head..  90.0  ji 
Chickens,  average  best  stock, 

dressed 18  lb.  t je 

Butter,  yearly  average 35  lbJ  |o| 

Eggs,  yearly  average 25  doz!  M 

Cherries,  yearly  average 07  lb. } L 

Prunes,  yearly  average 05  lb.  [y 

Peaches,  yearly  average 30  box'  fa 

Apricots,  yearly  average 50  box  fa 

Pears,  yearly  average 75  box  fa 

Apples,  yearly  average .90  box  L 

Grapes,  yearly  average 50  bkt.  I1 

Wool  (wt.  av.  fleece  8 lbs.) . . . .15  lb. 


Total  Product.  Value. 


Wheat,  bu 

600,000 

$540. 000. 0( 

Oats,  bu 

150,000 

75, 000.0( 

Barley,  bu 

250,000 

112, 500. 0( 

Lumber,  ft 5,000,000 

Salmon,  fresh  and 

75,000.0( 

canned,  cases. 

30,000 

120,000.01 

Fruits,  cars 

200 

150,000.01 

Potatoes,  cars . . 

200 

40,000.01 

Vegetables,  cars 

50 

25,000.01 

Flour,  bbls 

500.000 

2,350,000.01 

Alfalfa,  tons .... 

3,000 

27,OOO.OC 

Wheat  Hay,  tons 

8,000 

80,000.00 

Wool,  lbs 

1,500,000 

225,000.00 

Poultry 

20,000.00 

Eggs 

22,000.00 

Butter,  lbs 

96,000 

33,250.00 

Total  value 

$3,894,750.00 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number.  Value. 

Horses,  Mules 6,409  $384,000.00 

Cattle  (all  kinds) . . 7,346  219,975.00 

Sheep,  Goats 74,728  186,990.00 

Hogs 6,429  43,210.00 


$834,175.00 


Total  value 
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'age  Scale — Average  daily  wage  for 
led  labor,  $4.50;  unskilled,  $2.50; 
rage  for  farm  labor,  $1.50.  Farm 
)r  $30  per  month,  including  board; 
ing  harvest  season,  $2.00  to  $3.00 
day.  Sheep  and  cattle  herders,  $40 
month,  including  board;  miners  are 
1 $3.50  per  day. 

uel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used; 
K)  to  $6.00  per  cord, 
cenery  and  Hunting— The  Dalles  of 
Columbia,  at  the  northeastern 
indary  of  Wasco  County,  constitute 
of  the  scenic  wonders  of  America. 

3 great  river  is  cramped  between 
row,  vertical  walls  through  which 
torrent  rushes  in  a series  of  rapids 
l whirlpools.  In  several  of  these 
row  rifts  the  water  is  in  excess  of 
feet  deep  at  low  water.  Over  Celilo 
.Is  at  the  head  of  The  Dalles  tumbles 
entire  Columbia  River  at  a 40-foot 
p in  one  place  at  low  water.  At  high 
ter  in  May  and  June,  when  the  snows 
re  melted  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
oming,  Montana,  and  British  Co- 
lbia,  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
s volume  of  water  is  so  great  as  to 
■rflow  the  rocks  which  form  the 
.lies.  Even  the  greatest  of  the  water- 
ls  is  leveled  and  the  Columbia  lies 
e a broad  ribbon.  During  the  balance 
the  year  the  yawning  rock  crevices 
5 exposed  and  between  their  narrow 
rtical  walls  the  river  rolls  and  lashes, 
e Deschutes  Canyon  is  another  cele- 
ited  scenic  feature  of  Wasco  County. 
ie  Deschutes  is  one  of  the  principal 
■era  of  Oregon.  Its  volume  varies 
'tie  from  high  water  to  low  water  and 
, progress  is  a continuous  series  of 
bias.  It  thunders  at  a depth  of  from 
)00  to  1,500  feet  below  the  abrupt  rims 
the  plateau  and  hilly  country.  The 
nyon  scenery  along  the  tributaries  of 
e Deschutes  is  almost  equally  rough 
d grand  and  includes  several  water- 
Lls,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is 
hite  River  Falls.  The  deepest  canyon 
Oregon,  with  the  exception  of  the  Box 
myon  of  the  Snake  River,  is  where  the 
hn  Day  forms  the  southeastern  bound- 
y of  Wasco  County.  The  ridges  which 
rm  its  rim  are  from  3,500  to  5,000  feet 
)ove  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  view 
om  either  rim  has  often  been  compared 
impressiveness  with  the  view  of  the 
rand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  In  the 
mbered  sections  of  the  Cascade  Mount- 
ns  along  the  western  boundary  of  the 
iunty  are  numerous  lakes  and  beautiful 
ountain  streams,  ideal  camping  resorts. 


From  all  of  the  open  country  towering 
Mt.  Hood  is  visible.  From  the  open 
country  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  state 
are  visible  twelve  high  snow-capped 
mountain  peaks,  the  giants  of  the  Cascade 
Mountain  range,  including  Mt.  Ranier- 
Tacoma,  Mt.  Adams,  Mt.  St.  Helens, 
Mt.  Jefferson,  Three-r  ingered  Jack,  Mt. 
Washington,  and  the  Three  Sisters. 
Bear,  deer,  cougar  and  wildcat  are  found 
in  the  Cascade  Mountains;  coyote,  jack 
rabbit,  badger  and  porcupine  in  the  open 
country  in  the  canyons;  trout  fishing  is 
celebrated  in  the  Deschutes  and  John 
Day  rivers,  in  their  tributaries,  and  in 
the  many  creeks,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains. 

Climate — Clear  and  sunshiny,  with 
widely  varying  conditions  as  to  rainfall 
and  length  of  growing  season.  In  and 
close  to  the  Cascade  Mountains  the  rain- 
fall is  20  to  40  ’"ches:  in  the  open 
country  next  to  the  amoei  oea  ana  in- 
cluding The  Dalles,  Dufur.  Tygh  Valley, 
Wamic  and  Simnasho.  from  14  to  20 
inches,  sufficient  for  cultivation  of  or- 
chards and  gardens  without  irrigation, 
and  insuring  excellent  and  often  very 
large  crops  of  grain.  Close  to  the  Des- 
chutes River  the  rainfall  averages  10 
to  12  inches  a year.  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  county  9 to  10  inches.  Either 
irrigation  or  scientific  dry  farming 
methods  must  be  followed  in  these  sec- 
tions to  insure  profitable  crops.  In  all 
these  sections  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
rainfall  is  in  winter,  20  per  cent  in  spring, 
5 in  summer  and  25  in  autumn.  Snow  is 
deep  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  winter. 
On  the  high  altitude  prairies,  plateaus 
and  open  hills  it  often  remains  for  a week 
at  a time.  In  the  sheltered  low  altitude 
canyon  bottoms  and  close  to  the  Colum- 
bia River  it  is  seldom  on  the  ground 
more  than  a few  days  at  a time.  In  these 
sheltered  places  the  growing  season  is 
long  and  the  summer  afternoons  are  in- 
tensely hot  in  the  sunshine,  although 
cool  in  the  shade.  In  the  open  country 
summer  days  are  not  so  hot  and  winter 
days  are  much  colder  than  in  the  shel- 
tered places.  Freezing  weather  prevails 
for  only  a few  days  at  a time  in  the  low 
altitudes.  Ir  the  higher  altitudes  the 
cold  snaps  often  last  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  even  there  the  thermometer  seldom 
drops  below  10  above  zero.  Average 
daily  minimum  January,  at  The  Dalles, 
30  above  zero.  At  Shaniko,  22  above; 
average  daih  maximum,  July,  The  Dalles 
87  degrees;  Shaniko,  80;  average  daily 
minimum,  July,  The  Dalles,  57;  Shaniko, 
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45;  average  daily  range,  The  Dalles, 
30  degrees;  Shaniko  35;  summer  nights 
are  cool  and  refreshing  in  every  part  of 
the  county.  Resort  conditions  prevail 
in  summer  in  the  Cascade  Mountains. 
Living  conditions  are  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant for  all  who  like  a clear,  sunshiny 
climate.  In  the  low  altitudes  conditions 
are  somewhat  similar  to  Central.  Cali- 
fornia in  winter,  though  much  cooler  in 
summer.  Combination  of  the  low  alti- 
tude and  low  northern  latitude  gives 
sunshiny,  summer  days  and  long  growing 
season  in  all  sheltered  places,  thus 
making  possible  the  production  of  fancy 
vegetables  and  fruits  for  early  market. 
Climate  ideal  for  poultry  and  livestock. 

Fairs  and  Festivals  — The  Dalles 
Chautauqua,  June;  County  Fair  and 
Rodeo,  The  Dalles,  September;  South- 
ern Wasco  Fair,  Tygh  Valley,  September. 

Newspapers  will  Send  Samples  upon 
Request — The  Dalles  Chronicle,  daily 
and  weekly;  The  Dalles  Optimist, 
weekly;  The  Dalles  Morning  Sun,  The 
Dalles;  Dufur  Dispatch,  Dufur;  Mosier 
Bulletin,  Mosier;  Shaniko  Star,  Shaniko; 
Maupin  Monitor,  Maupin;  Antelope 
Herald,  Antelope. 

For  Information  Address — The  Dalles 
Business  Men’s  Association;  Dufur  De- 
velopment League;  Maupin  Commercial 
Club;  Mosier  Valley  Commercial  Club, 
Mosier;  Wamic  Development  League; 
Friend  Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Antelope — Altitude  2,617  feet.  Popu- 
lation 150.  In  southern  part  of  county, 
7 miles  south  of  southern  terminus  of 
Columbia  Southern  branch  O.-W.  R.  & 
N.  Railroad,  at  Shaniko.  Sheep  and 
cattle  raising  and  wool.  growing,  but 
some  adjacent  country  is  adapted  to 
poultry  and  hog  raising  and  general 
farming.  Municipally  owned  gravity 
water  works  system.  Private  electric 
lighting  plant.  Volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment. High  and  graded  public  school. 
Methodist  church. 

Bake  Oven — Population  20.  8 miles 

northwest  of  Shaniko,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Tri-weekly  stage  to  Shaniko  and 
Maupin.  General  farming,  livestock 
and  grain  raising.  Graded  public  school. 

Big  Eddy — Altitude  115  feet.  Popu- 
lation, temporary,  500.  On  Columbia 
River  and  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad. 
Headquarters  of  the  Celilo  Canal  con- 
struction crews.  Electric  lighting  and 
water  works  systems  owned  by  Govern- 
ment. Graded  public  school.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Boyd — Altitude  1,100  feet.  Populati 
50.  On  Great  Southern  Railroad  a 
Fifteen-Mile  Creek.  Dairying,  fri 
growing,  poultry  raising,  wheat  and  lb 
stock.  Graded  public  school.  Method. 
Episcopal  church.  Farmers’  Union.  ; 

Celilo — Population  75.  On  O.-W.  B.. 
N.  Railroad  and  Columbia  River, 
miles  east  of  The  Dalles.  At  the  hea 
gate  of  the  Celilo  Canal.  Salmon  ca 
nery. 

Criterion — Altitude  2,500  feet.  Pop 
lation  (in  neighborhood)  100.  Farmi 
community.  Nearest  railroad  point 
Maupin,  on  the  O.-W.  R.  & N.  and  Oreg' 
Trunk  Railroads,  12  miles.  Genei 
farming,  poultry  and  livestock.  Op 
country;  magnificieut  mountain  scenep 
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Graded  public  school.  Literary  Societ  rs 


Dufur — Altitude  1,100  feet.  Pop 
lation  6C0.  On  Great  Southern  Railroa  lf; 
In  midst  of  rich  fruit  and  agricultur  t 
district.  In  Fifteen-Mile  or  Duf  Il: 
Valley,  15  miles  by  wagon  road  fro  ? 
The  Dalles.  Lumbering,  stock  rai  'I 


ing,  general  farming,  fruit  growin 


dairying,  poultry  raising.  Fruit  cull  *1 
vation  is  being  developed,  7,000  acr  ' 
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having  been  planted  with  apple,  pe;  " 


and  cherry  trees  during  the  past  3 year 
Wheat  is  the  principal  crop  of  the  valle. 
but  barley,  oats  and  corn  are  also  grow; 
Municipally  owned  gravity  water  worl 
system.  Privately  owned  electric  ligh 
ing  plant.  High  and  graded  publ 
school.  Disciple,  Methodist  Episcop; 
and  E,oman  Catholic  churches.  Farmer 
Union.  Masonic,  I.  O.  O.  F..  W.  O.  W 
Artisan  and  Rebekah  lodges.  Develo; 
ment  League.  Weekly  paper.  Mt.  Hoc 
and  the  forested  slopes  and  rolling  hil 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  in  fu 
sight  and  make  the  city  especially  a 
tractive  from  a scenic  point  of  viev 
Winters  are  mild  and  short  and  summt 
nights  are  always  cool. 

Endersly — On  Eight-Mile  Creek, 
miles  northwest  of  Boyd,  nearest  railroa 
point.  General  farming,  fruit  and  live 
stock  raising.  Graded  public  school 

Fairbanks — On  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Rail 
road.  Livestock,  general  farming 
wheat  raising. 

Flanagan — Altitude  2,000  feet.  Popu 
lation  250.  Located  on  Buck  Hollov 
Creek,  6%  miles  east  of  Maupin,  neares 
railroad  point.  Farming,  stock  raisin? 
sheep,  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry.  Wheat 
barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  com,  turnip; 
and  fruits  are  the  chief  crops.  Gradec 
public  school.  Free  Methodist  church 
Farmers’  Union.  Grange. 
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, ’riend — Altitude  2,400  feet.  Popu- 
j Lon  100.  Present  terminus  of  Great 
j ithern  Railroad.  Surrounded  by  agri- 
tural  and  timber  country.  Lumbering, 
estock,  fruits  and  grain.  Graded  pub- 
1 school,  teaching  high  school  course. 

dhodist  church.  Farmers’  Union. 
35  miner  cial  Club. 

3 tingsley — Altitude  2,350  feet.  Pop- 
tion  (in  neighborhood)  50.  6 miles 
jjt  of  Friend,  nearest  railroad  point, 
ij  midst  of  farming  country.  Wheat, 
t rley,  oats  and  livestock  raising. 

5 aded  public  school.  Catholic  church. 
g .rrners’  Union. 

I Maupin — Altitude  1,000  feet.  Popu- 
' ion  150.  On  lines  of  Oregon  Trunk  and 
, 'schutes  Railroads  and  Deschutes 
: ver.  New  steel  wagon  bridge  over 
, ;schutes  River.  Water  supplied  from 
, 'ge  spring  within  town  limits.  Stock- 
f ising,  principally  hogs  and  sheep  (and 
■,  sol)  and  wheat.  Two  large  warehouses, 
j igh  and  graded  public  school.  Free 
. ethodist  church.  Weekly  paper.  Bank: 
pital  and  surplus  $16,000. 

Moody — Altitude  291  feet.  Population 
( i.  On  Deschutes  River  and  Oregon 
. runk  Railroad. 

Mosier — Altitude  106  feet.  Population 
r .0.  On  main  line  of  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Rail- 
■ipad  and  on  Columbia  River.  F ruit  grow- 
ing, especially  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
mines  and  cherries.  Situated  between 
Jit.  Hood  and  Mt.  Adams,  snow-capped 
J;aks,  and  on  the  Columbia  River  near 
ijie  eastern  edge  of  the  Cascade  range. 
xigh  and  graded  public  school.  Federated 
, lurch  (Baptist  and  Methodist),  and 
; hristian  church.  Privately  owned  elec- 
5 'ic  lighting  and  water  works  systems. 

Iodern  Woodmen,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and 
ilebekah  lodges.  Grange.  Fruit  Growers’ 
e .ssoeiation.  Commercial  Club.  Weekly 
aper.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers  have 
dvantage  of  early  ripening  and  market 
onditions,  due  to  low  elevation  and 
1 ivorable  climate.  Water  from  mountain 
■ prings.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus 
; 12,000;  deposits  $45,000. 

Ortley — Altitude  1,740  feet.  Popula- 
ion  95.  Seven  miles  east  of  Mosier, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Dairying,  poultry 
aising,  fruit  growing  and  general  farm- 
ng.  Water  works  and  sewage  systems 
irivately  owned.  Graded  public  school. 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Ridgeway— Fifteen  miles  south  of 
Shaniko,  nearest  railroad  point.  General 
’arming,  livestock  and  wheat  growing. 
Graded  public  school. 

Rowena — Altitude  107  feet.  On  O.-W. 
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R.  & N.  Railroad,  9 miles  northwest  of 
TTiiG  Dalles 

Shaniko — Altitude  3,330  feet.  Popu- 
lation 200.  Southern  terminus  of  the 
Columbia  Southern  Branch  of  the  O.-W. 

R.  & N.,  which  connects  with  the  main 
line  at  Biggs  on  the  Columbia  River  in 
Sherman' County.  Important  wool  ship- 
ping point.  Stock  raising  and  farming. 
Municipal  water  works.  Graded  public 
school.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus 
$74,000;  deposits  $182,000. 

Sherar — Altitude  787  feet.  On  Des- 
chutes River  and  Oregon  Trunk  Railroad. 
General  farming,  livestock  and  wheat 
raising. 

Simnasho — Within  the  boundary  of 
Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation,  60 
miles  south  of  The  Dalles,  by  wagon 
road;  25  miles  from  Mecca,  nearest  rail- 
road point.  General  farming  and  live- 
stock. United  Presbyterian  Indian  Mis- 
sion. 

Smock — On  White  River,  20  miles 
southwest  of  Sherar,  nearest  railroad 
point.  General  farming,  livestock  and 
wheat  raising.  Graded  public  school. 

Taylor — On  Fifteen-Mile  Creek,  8 
miles  southwest  of  Dufur,  nearest  railroad 
point. 

The  Dalles — (County  Seat) — Altitude 
96  feet.  Population  6,000.  Eighty-five 
miles  from  Portland;  20  passenger  trains 
daily’-;  on  the  main  line  of  the  O.-W.  R. 
& N.  and  on ‘the  Columbia  River;  rail 
and  water  transportation.  Twelve  miles 
from  Celilo  and  16  miles  from  Sherman, 
the  junction  points  of  the  Oregon  Trunk 
and  the  Deschutes  branches  of  the 

S.  P.  & S.  and  O.-W.  R.  & N.  Railroad 
systems,  respectively.  Also  junction 
point  for  the  Great  Southern  Railroad 
from  The  Dalles  to  Dufur  and  Friend. 
Connects  by  steam  ferry  over  the  Colum- 
bia River  with  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle  Railway  (North  Bank  Line). 
Terminus  of  The  Dalles-Celilo  Portage 
Railroad.  Steamboats  operate  between 
The  Dalles,  Astoria  and  Portland  daily. 
Cherries,  grapes,  apricots,  peaches, 
prunes,  pears,  apples,  melons,  and  all 
varieties  of  small  fruits  and  grains; 
wheat,  wool,  vegetables,  hay  and  live- 
stock. Average  date  of  last  killing  frost 
in  spring,  April  10,  and  first  killing  frost 
in  autumn,  November  5.  Has  advantage 
of  early  ripening  season  in  spring  and  long 
growing  season,  which  assures  benefits 
for  early  marketing  of  products  of  the 
low  lands  and  long  continued  seasons  for 
upland  products.  Average  rainfall  16.96 
inches.  Dry  farming  is  practiced  on 
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large  scale.  Wool-scouring  plant,  salmon 
cannery,  flouring  mill  (daily  capacity 
1,750  barrels),  planingmills,  boxfactories, 
ice  plant,  creamery,  lumber  yard  and 
fruit  cannery.  Paved  and  electric  lighted 
streets.  Sewer  system.  Municipal  gravity 
water  works  system.  Privately  owned 
electric  lighting  plant.  Court  House. 
City  Hall.  City  Park.  Carnegie  Li- 
brary. Hospital  and  Sanatorium.  High 
and  graded  public  schools.  Business 
College.  Private  school  (St.  Mary’s 
Academy).  Baptist,  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian, Congregational,  Episcopal,  Luth- 
eran, Methodist,  Mission,  Salvation 
Army  and  United  Brethren  churches. 
Business  Men’s  Association.  Fruit 
Growers’  Association.  Two  daily  and 
two  weekly  papers.  Elks,  I.  O.  0.  F., 
Masonic,  W.  O.  W.,  Moose,  K.  of  P., 
K.  of  C.,  and  Red  Men  lodges.  Grange. 
United  States  Land  Office.  The  Dalles 
Chautauqua  held  annually  in  June.  Wasco 
County  Fair  held  annually.  Two  banks: 
capital  and  surplus  $567,000;  deposits 
$1,401,000. 

Tygh  Valley — Altitude  1,100  feet.  Pop- 
ulation 152.  Six  miles  from  Oregon  Trunk 
and  6}^  miles  west  of  Sherar,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Dairying,  fruit  growing, 
cattle,  hogs,  a’falfa,  w'heat  and  hops. 
This  district  has  received  3 medals  from 
international  expositions  for  the  quality 
of  hops  grown.  Two  flouring  mills.  High 
and  graded  public  school.  Presbyterian 
and  United  Brethren  denominations  use 
same  church  building.  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Re- 


bekah  and  M.  W.  A.  lodges.  Grahi 

Victor — Seven  miles  west  of  Mau; 
nearest  railroad  point.  General  farm 
stock  and  wheat  raising.  Graded  pub 
school. 

Wamic — Altitude  1,800  feet.  Popu 
tion  150.  On  Three-mile  Creek  about 
miles  west  of  Sherar,  nearest  railrolj- 
point.  Farming,  fruit  growing,  dairyirT 
livestock  and  poultry  raising.  Chi 
crops  are  alfalfa,  clover,  fruits  and  m 
Gradr  d public  school,  teaching  h: 
school  branches.  Merchantable  timl 
yellow  pine,  red  and  white  fir,  cedar 
oak.  Contiguous  summer  range 
stock  in  Forest  Reserve.  Develop: 
League.  Union  church. 

Wapinitia — Altitude  1,800  feet.  Po[ 
lation  50.  Thirteen  miles  southwest 
Maupin,  nearest  railroad  point.  Dail 
stage  to  Maupin.  General  farming,  livl 
stock  and  wheat  growing.  Graded  publ 
school,  teaching  high  school  coursl 
United  Brethren  church. 

Wrentham — Population  (in  neighbol 
hood),  50.  On  Great  Southern  Railror 
and  Fifteen-Mile  Creek.  Farming,  poij 
try  raising  and  stock  raising.  Count: 
surrounding  especially  adapted  to  dai 
ing  and  hog  raising.  Graded  pubj 
school.  Farmers’  Association. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations  ai 
settlements  in  the  county  are:  Di 
Frieda,  Kaskela,  Klona,  Lockit,  McL 
nans,  Nathan,  Nena,  North  Junctioi 
Oakbrook,  Sinamox,  South  Junctioi 
Taylor,  Tusken,  Two  Springs. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Washington  County  embraces  the 
Tualatin  River  watershed.  The  Tualatin 
is  a tributary  of  the  Willamette  River 
and  its  valley  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  productive  regions  of  Oregon,  alti- 
tude 200  to  300  feet.  The  western  and 
northern  boundaries  of  the  county  prac- 
tically lie  along  the  summits  of  the  main 
Coast  Mountain  range,  1,800  to  3,000  feet 
elevation,  although  in  a few  places  the 
boundaries  reach  beyond  the  summit  and 
contain  areas  which  drain  directly  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Nehalem 
and  Trask  watershed.  The  northwestern 
boundary  practically  coincides  with  the 
long,  narrow  spur  of  the  Coast  Mountains 
which  lies  along  the  Columbia  River, 
reaching  to  Portland,  altitude  1,000  to 
1,500  feet.  The  southern  boundary  of 


the  county  is  along  the  Chehale 
Mountains,  one  of  the  independent  ranj: 
of  the  Willamette  Valley,  altitude  500 
1,000  feet.  All  the  mountain  ranges  ac 
their  spurs  are  heavily  timbered.  T1 
central  part  of  the  county  is  open,  rollin 
valley  country.  All  the  timber  in  th 
valley  lands  has  grown  up  since  the  whi 
man  came  and  fenced  in  the  prairi 
Washington  is  one  of  the  earliest  settle 
counties  in  Oregon,  the  open  valley  haV 
ing  attracted  members  of  the  Asto: 
expedition  in  1811,  and  other  pio: 
hunters  and  trappers  of  the  West  w 
desired  to  retire  in  their  old  age  to 
of  those  most  beautiful  valleys 
Area— 731  square  miles,  over  half 
size  of  Rhode  Island.  Only  280  acres 
government  land  left,  and  it  is  rough 
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almost  inaccessible;  no  land  in  National 
Forest;  entire  county,  except  280  acres, 
privately  owned.  Over  half  the  area  of 
the  county  is  in  farms;  the  balance  is 
brush  and  timber;  over  one-fourth  the 
county’s  area  is  in  splendid  cultivation, 
including  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
nurseries,  hop  yards,  onion  beds,  gardens, 
prune  orchards,  berry  patches,  and  dairy 
farms  of  the  state.  Formerly  much  of 
this  uncultivated  land  was  planted  to 
wheat.  Now  it  is  mainly  cultivated  to 
the  more  valuable  crops.  Except  in  a 
few  isolated  places  the  land  is  sufficiently 
rolling  to  drain  naturally,  and  the  soil  is 
so  rich  and  deep  and  the  climate  so  favor- 
able that  all  crops  grown  in  the  temper- 
ate zone  thrive  luxuriantly  here.  So  well 
established  is  the  dairy  industry  that  the 
two  largest  milk  condenseries  of  Oregon 
are  located  in  Washington  County,  and 
a considerable  part  of  Portland’s  fresh 
milk  and  cream  supply  comes  from  this 
district,  as  the  county’s  boundary  reaches 
within  a mile  of  the  city  of  Portland;  and 
as  electric  railroad  lines  penetrate  it,  an 
enormous  amount  of  garden  produce  and 
berries  are  hauled  and  shipped  into  the 
city. 

LANDS  NOT  DEEDED.  Acres  Acres 

Public  Lands  open  to 

entry 280 

Filed  on  but  not  pat- 
ented, or  otherwise 
unclassified  as  to 
as  to  ownership ... . 4,617 

4,897 

LANDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

Cities  and  Towns. . . . 1,970 

Cultivated 115,652 

Commercial  Timber 

(partly  tillable) ....  155,240 

Tillable  (uncultivated)  148,849 

Non-tillable 39,643 

Railroad  Right  of  Way  1,589 

462,943 


Total  area 467,840 

Rank  of  County — Third  in  oats;  third 
in  potatoes;  third  in  hops;  second  in 
clover;  third  in  berries;  sixth  in  prunes; 
seventh  in  cherries;  second  in  quinces; 
fourth  in  grapes;  second  in  dairying; 
first  in  nursery  productions;  first  in 
onions;  first  in  production  of  condensed 
milk. 

Population — 23,270,  or  31.9  persons  to 
the  square  mile;  71%  American  born. 
Of  the  29%  foreign  bom,  about  one-half 


is  German  and  the  remainder  is  princ  k 
pally  Swiss,  Scandinavians,  Canadian1) 
English,  Irish  and  Austrians. 

County  Seat — Hillsboro. 

Transportation — 131.11  miles  of  rai ) 
road;  19  miles  of  navigable  river.  Por  r; 
land,  Eugene  & Eastern,  and  Pacif. 
Railway  & Navigation  (both  Souther  k 
Pacific  affiliations),  and  Oregon  Electric 
and  United  Railway  lines  (both  Hi  L 
affiliations).  Tualatin  River,  whicL 
empties  into  Willamette  River  in  Clad) 
amas  County  on  the  east,  has  been  an 
can  be  made  navigable  20  miles  into  th'  : 
southeastern  portion  of  the  county.  £ 

Water — The  Tualatin  River,  with  trib| 
utary  streams,  affords  an  abundant  suppl;j 
of  water  for  domestic  and  other  purpose  w 
and  contains  a wealth  of  waterpowe1., 
practically  undeveloped.  Surface,  o 
ground  water,  is  obtainable  at  shallovr 
depths  in  all  portions  of  county. 

Industries — General  farming,  dairy! 
ing,  stock  raising,  fruit  growing,  truck 
gardening,  poultry  raising  and  lumbering  p; 
Almost  all  varieties  of  fruits  thrive  ancr- 
attain  a high  standard  of  quality.  Dairy  p 
ing  is  the  most  important  industry.  Twc  5 
milk  condensing  plants.  Nearly  3,00( 
acres  devoted  to  hop  growing.  The  walk 
nut  industry  is  rapidly  assuming  promi-fa 
nent  proportions.  Sheep  and  wool,  and  ft 
goats  and  mohair,  are  produced  exten-i 
sively. 

Timber — About  6,000,000,000  feet  of  in 
standing  merchantable  timber  in  Wash-  |U; 
ington  County,  all  privately  owned; a. 
principally  fir. 

Minerals — Some  coal,  as  well  as  ex-® 
tensive  deposits  of  granite  and  sandstone  is 
of  excellent  quality  for  building  purposes.  It 
Coal  is  not  mined  in  commercial  quanti-ie; 
ties. 

Soils — In  southwestern  part,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Forest  Grove,  loam  and  red  P' 
clay  are  found.  The  former  has  an  aver- 
age  depth  of  three  feet  and  is  gray;F( 
mixture  of  soapstone  with  some  sand  and  L[ 
feldspar,  fine  for  fruit,  grain  and  potatoes.  | 
In  the  same  vicinity  is  found  a stiff  red  r 
clay,  which  is  very  waxy.  In  the  central  r 
northern  portion  exists  the  character-  i1 
istic  bottom  land;  on  wetting  it  becomes  *' 
a deep  black.  Is  rich  in  phosphoric  1 
acid  and  will  grow  fruits,  vegetables,  ■ 
grain  and  hops.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Gales  Creek,  soil  which  is  locally  known  •' 
as  “shot  land”  is  found.  Number  of  acres 
necessary  to  provide  comfortable  living 
and  yield  reasonable  income  to  average 
size  family  (four  or  five  persons):  10  to 
20  acres  if  devoted  to  intensified  farming, 
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31  from  20  acres  upwards  for  dairying 

10  general  farming  purposes. 

iblic  Schools — School  census,  8,220; 
. ,y  high  schools;  11  grammar  schools 

11  hing  high  school  courses;  106  school 

* ricts;  Pacific  University  and  Tualatin 
“ iemy  at  Forest  Grove.  Amount  ex- 
' led  for  school  purposes  (yearly), 

,521.08. 

sssed  Valuation  Tax- 

>le  property,  1914  tax- 

11  .$19,551,830.00 

able  property  public 
' rvice  corporations  in 
j >unty 2,233,968.33 

Total $21,785,798.33 

ublic  Highways — Number  of  rirles, 
0.  Amount  expended  upon  roads 
trly)  S156, 612.62. 

LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll.) 
d Number  Value 

* ses,  Mules 7,409  $477,285 

* tie  (all  kinds) 17,185  456,215 

n ep,  Goats 6,010  12,790 

rt  ;s 6,712  34,260 


Total  value $9S0,550 

rage  Scale — Average  daily  wage, 
led  labor,  $2.95  to  $3.50;  unskilled, 
0 to  $2.50;  man  and  team,  $6.00  per 
. ; farm  hands,  $30  to  $35  per  month, 
i uding  board. 

> uel — Wood  is  the  principal  fuel  used 
costs  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  cord, 
cenery  and  Hunting — Viewed  from 
incil  Crest,  Portland,  one  of  the  sum- 
s of  the  long  Columbia  River  spur  of 
Coast  Mountains,  or  viewed  from  any 
er  surrounding  eminence,  Washington 
mty  presents  a scene  of  almost  impar- 
ted charm.  Meadows,  fields,  or- 
rds,  woods  and  timber  patches  in  the 
n valley  are  all  hemmed  in  by  the 
rounding  timbered  mountain  ranges, 
night  the  electric  lights  of  a dozen 
es  and  villages  are  seen.  ThisTualatin 
ley  view  is  world  celebrated  as  one  of 
most  delightful  of  rural  landscapes, 
among  the  farms  and  communities  the 
nic  environment  is  pleasant.  There 
many  groves  of  stately  oaks.  One  of 
se,  the  campus  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
sity  at  Forest  Grove,  is  particularly 
oyed.  Pheasant  shooting  in  the  open 
intry;  duck  and  goose  hunting  in  some 
rsh  lands  along  the  Tualatin  River, 
ast  Mountains  are  rough,  heavily  for- 
ed,  and  contain  many  rushing  trout 
earns;  good  fishing;  also  big  game; 
sr,  bear  and  wildcat. 


Climate— All  that  is  favorable  that 
can  be  said  of  Willamette  Valley's 
climate  applies  to  Washington  County. 
Mild  winters  and  summers;  long  growing 
season;  little  frost.  Rainfall  47  inches, 
of  which  22  is  in  winter,  9 in  spring,  2 in 
summer  and  14  in  autumn.  Winter 
snows  are  deep  in  the  Coast  Mountains, 
seldom  on  the  ground  for  more  than  a 
few  days  at  a time  in  the  Chehalem 
Mountains  or  Columbia  Hills,  and  sel- 
dom for  more  than  a few  hours  at  a time 
in  the  open  valley.  There  are  many 
winters  when  the  thermometer  is  below 
the  freezing  point  only  five  or  six  days. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  severe  and  the 
thermometer  drops  to  as  low  as  20  above 
zero,  although  this  is  rare.  Average 
daily  minimum  temperature,  January, 
32  above  zero;  average  daily  maximum, 
July,  80;  average  daily  minimum,  50; 
average  daily  range,  30.  Summer  heat 
is  never  oppressive.  Summer  afternoons 
are  not  disagreeably  warm.  Summer 
nights  cool  and  refreshing.  Resort  con- 
ditions prevail  in  mountains  in  summer. 
Climate  favorable  for  all  fancy  fruits 
and  vegetables  grown  in  temperate 
zone;  especially  favorable  for  dairying 
and  high  grade  livestock. 

Fairs  and  Festivals  — Washington 
County  Fair,  Forest  Grove. 

Newspapers  will  Send  Copies  upon 
Request — Weekly  Herald,  Banks; 
Weekly  Owl,  Beaverton;  Weekly  Tri- 
bune, Cornelius;  The  Press  and  Washing- 
ton County  News,  Forest  Grove;  Weekly 
Argus,  Hillsboro;  Weekly  Independent, 
Hillsboro;  Weekly  Optimist,  North 
Plains;  Weekly  News  Sheet,  Sherwood; 
News,  Cornelius. 

For  Information  Address:  Aloha 
Commercial  Club;  West  Dairy  Farmers 
Commercial  Club,  Banks;  Beaverton 
Commercial  Club;  Cherry  Grove  Com- 
mercial Club;  Forest  Grove  Commercial 
Club;  Gaston  Commercial  Club;  Hills- 
boro Commercial  Club;  Metzger 
Woman’s  Club;  North  Plains  Commercial 
Club;  Sherwood  Commercial  Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Aloha — Altitude  212  feet.  Population 
(suburban)  350.  On  West  Side  division 
of  P.  E.  & E.  Railroad  (electric),  ten 
miles  from  Portland  by  road.  General 
farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing  and 
poultry  raising.  Graded  public  school. 
Municipal  water  works  system.  Commer- 
cial Club. 

Bacona — Altitude  1800  feet.  Popu- 
lation 70.  Ten  miles  northeast  of  Buxton, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Dairying,  fruit 
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growing,  poultry  raising,  lumbering  and 
shingle  manufacturing.  Contiguous  to 
vast  timbered  area  with  fine  mountain 
scenery.  Graded  public  school  teaching 
high  school  course.  Sunday  school. 

Banks — Altitude  212  feet.  Population 
350.  On  Dairy  Creek  and  on  P.  R.  & N. 
and  United  Railways  (electric)  lines. 
General  farming,  fruit  raising,  with 
dairying  in  the  lead.  Lumbering.  Graded 
public  school.  Methodist  church.  Com- 
mercial Club.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus 
813,000;  deposits  178,000. 

Beaverton — Altitude  250  feet.  Popu- 
lation 400.  On  West  Side  division  of  P. 
E.  & E.  Electric  Railroad  and  on  Hills- 
boro division  of  Oregon  Electric.  Nine 
miles  from  Portland  by  wagon  road. 
Lumbering,  fruit  growing,  gardening  and 
brick  and  tile  malting.  Beaver-dam  soil 
of  Tualatin  Valley  is  found  here.  Cele- 
brated for  crops  of  onions,  asparagus, 
rhubarb,  horseradish  and  celery,  which 
are  marketed  in  Portland.  P.  E.  & E. 
car  shops.  Flour  mill,  saw  mill  and 
brick  yards.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Two  Catholic  educational  in- 
stitutions. Adventists,  Catholic,  Con- 
gregational and  Methodist  churches. 
Commercial  Club.  Weekly  paper.  Bank: 
capital  and  surplus  $11,000;  deposits 
$60,000. 

Bethany — Eight  miles  south  of  Rock- 
ton,  nearest  railroad  point.  General 
farming,  fruit  growing,  dairying,  poultry 
raising  and  truck  gardening.  Graded 
public  school. 

Blooming — Three  miles  south  of  Cor- 
nelius, nearest  railroad  point.  Dairying, 
farming,  poultry  raising  and  fruit  grow- 
ing. Chief  crops,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hops,  fruits,  berries  and  onions.  Located 
in  the  Chehalem  Mountains.  Graded 
public  school.  Parochial  school,  con- 
ducted by  the  German  Lutheran  church. 

Buxton — Altitude  262  feet.  Population 
200.  On  Dairy  Creek  and  on  line  of  Pa- 
cific Railway  & Navigation  Company. 
Lumbering,  logging,  general  farming, 
dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising 
and  live  stock.  Saw  and  shingle  mill. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Catholic 
and  Presbyterian  churches. 

Cedar  Mill — Population  25.  On  Cedar 
Creek,  7 miles  by  road  from  Portland. 
Four  miles  north  of  Raleigh,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Dairying,  truck  garden- 
ing, fruit  raising,  general  farming,  live- 
stock and  poultry  raising.  Catholic, 
Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches. 

Centerville — Three  miles  northeast  of 
Cornelius,  nearest  railroad  point.  Gen- 


eral farming,  truck  gardening,  fruit  L 
berry  growing,  dairying,  poultry  raijf,  jj 
and  livestock.  Catholic  church,  i ( 

Cherry  Grove— Altitude  300  f , 
Population  100.  Terminus  of  Will  ami' 
Valley  and  Coast  Logging  Railrc,, 
Lumbering,  dairying  and  farming.  B. 
and  graded  public  school.  Bap 
church.  Commercial  Club. 

Cornelius — Altitude  203  feet.  Pc 
lation520.  On  lines  of  P.  E.  & E.  Eleci 
and  Oregon  Electric  Railroads.  Agrii 
ture,  horticulture,  hop  growing,  dairyi 
stock  raising  and  lumbering.  Countrl 
particularly  adapted  to  the  growing 
fruits,  hops,  onions  and  dairy] 
Creamery,  grain  elevator,  warehou, 
feed  mill,  saw  mill,  cider  and  vine 
works  and  fruit  cannery.  Graded  pul 
school.  Adventist,  Catholic,  Gerr 
Lutheran,  Methodist  Ep.iscopal  ; 
United  brethren  churches  K.  of . 
and  W.  O.  W.  lodges.  City  water  wo 
system.  Privately  owned  electric  lig 
ing  plant.  In  the  heart  of  the  Tualc 
Valley,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farm 
valleys  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Ba 
capital  and  surplus  $25,000;  depoi 
$96,000. 

Dilley — Altitude  220  feet.  Populat 
150.  On  P.  E.  & E.  Railroad  (electri 
Farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  1 
growing  and  poultry  raising.  Private 
owned  electric  lighting  and  water  woi 
systems.  Methodist  Episcopal  chur 
United  Artisan  lodge. 

Dixie — Altitude  1,450  feet.  Populati 
63.  Five  miles  southwest  of  Scappoo 
Columbia  County,  nearest  railroad  poi 
Lumbering,  shingle manufacturii 
dairying,  fruit  growing  and  poult 
raising.  Graded  public  school.  Bapt 
church. 

Farmington— On  Tualatin  River, 
miles  south  of  Hillsboro,  nearest  railrq 
point.  Lumbering,  fruit  growing,  tru 
gardening,  livestock,  poultry  raising  a 
dairying.  Saw  mill.  Graded  pub. 
school. 

Forest  Grove — Altitude  320  feet.  P 
ulation  2,500.  On  lines  of  Oregon  El 
trie  and  P.  E.  & E.  Railway  (electri 
Is  west  terminus  of  Forest  Grove-Hi 
boro  line  of  the  Oregon  Electric, 
midst  of  extensive  agricultural  and  daii 
ing  section,  and  these  represent  t 
principal  industries  of  the  communit 
while  fruit  growing,  hops,  vegetal 
raising  and  poultry  raising  are  importai 
Condensed  milk  factory,  cannery  cc 
ducted  by  Fruit  Growers’  Associatic 
flour  and  feed  mills,  brick  and  tile  fj 
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-,  woodwork  and  planing  mill,  and 
ler  trap  factory.  Sash  and  door 
ory.  Celebrated  as  seat  of  Pacific 
versify,  one  of  the  oldest  non- 
1 arian  educational  institutions  on  the 
st;  occupies  30  acres  of  ground: 
latin  Academy,  affiliated.  High  and 
led  public  schools.  Christian,  Con- 
rational,  Methodist  and  Free  Meth- 
i it  churches.  Masonic,  I.  0.  0.  F.  and 
i : of  P.  lodges.  Municipal  electric 
ting  and  water  works  systems.  Paved 
i electric  lighted  streets.  Concrete 
iwalks.  Commercial  Club.  Two 
kly  papers.  Two  banks:  capital  and 
jlus  $128,000;  deposits  $620,000. 
rales  Creek — Population  61.  On  Gales 
ek,  11  miles  northwest  of  Forest 
>ve,  nearest  railroad  point.  Lumber- 
, logging,  general  farming,  livestock 
l poultry  raising.  Large  timbered 
a contiguous.  Two  saw  mills.  Graded 
ilic  school.  Adventist  and  Baptist 
irches. 

larden  Home — Altitude  300  feet, 
mlation  (suburban)  350.  On  line  of 
:gon  Electric,  6 miles  southwest  of 
-tland.  Many  Portland  office  men 
ke  this  place  their  home.  Dairying, 
ming,  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising 
1 gardening.  Graded  public  school, 
thodist  Episcopal  church.  Golf  links, 
ounds  and  clubhouse  of  the  Portland 
nt  Club.  Municipal  electric  lighting 
.nt.  Private  water  works  system. 
Jaston — Altitude  380  feet.  Popula- 
n 400.  On  P.  E.  & E.  Railroad  (elec- 
c),  junction  with  logging  railroad,  and 
Patton  River.  In  midst  of  rich  extent 
agricultural  territory  and  principal 
lustries  of  the  surrounding  country  are 
Vit  and  vegetable  growing,  farming, 
irying  and  lumbering.  Diversified 
■ming  is  engaged  in  extensively.  Sev- 
il  large  saw  mills  in  vicinity.  The 
ing  industry  is  quite  important.  High 
d graded  public  school.  Catholic, 
mgregational  and  Evangelical  churches, 
ivate  electric  and  water  works  systems, 
le  of  the  most  celebrated  diversified 
:ms  in  Oregon  located  here,  combining 
lit  and  dairying.  Commercial  Club, 
ink:  capital  and  surplus  $12,000;  de- 
sits $55,000. 

Glenwood — Population  60.  On  Beaver 
•eek,  4 miles  south  of  Timber,  nearest 
ilroad  point.  Farming,  dairying,  stock 
ising,  fruit  growing  and  poultry  raising, 
ilendid  hunting  and  fishing. 

Harrison — On  Dairy  Creek,  3 miles 
irthwest  of  North  Plains,  nearest  rail- 
ed point.  Farming,  fruit  and  berry 


growing,  dairying,  poultry  and  livestock. 
Graded  public  school. 

Hillsboro  — (County  Seat)  — Altitude 
202  feet.  Population  2,950.  Near  center 
of  Tualatin  Plains  and  Tualatin  River. 
On  lines  of  P.  E.  & E.  Railroad  (electric), 
Oregon  Electric  (Hill  system),  and  junc- 
tion point  of  Pacific  Railroad  & Naviga- 
tion line  to  Pacific  Coast  (Southern 
Pacific).  In  center  of  large  area  of  rich 
agricultural  lands  and  contiguous  to 
heavily  timbered  section.  Lumbering, 
dairying,  hop  and  fruit  growing  and  gen- 
eral and  diversified  farming.  Hops  are 
extensively  grown  in  this  section  and 
lands  adjacent  to  the  city  are  especially 
suited  to  their  culture.  One  of  the 
largest  milk  condenseries  in  Northwest. 
Fruit  preserving  plant.  Planing  mill, 
saw  mill,  flour  mill  and  sash  and  door 
factory.  Athletic  park.  Court  house. 
Ships  trainload  lots  of  hay,  grain,  hops, 
onions,  condensed  cream,  dried  prunes, 
green  fruit,  lumber  and  wool.  High  and 
graded  public  schools.  Catholic  school. 
Adventist,  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian, 
Congregational,  Evangelical,  Methodist 
and  Free  Methodist  churches.  Fraternal 
organization  well  represented.  Farmers’ 
Grange.  Commercial  Club.  Two  weekly 
papers.  Paid  fire  department.  Sewer 
system.  Paved  and  electric  lighted 
streets.  Concrete  sidewalks.  Two  good 
county  roads  from  Hillsboro  to  Portland 
and  other  good  roads  leading  to  all  parts 
of  the  county.  Private  electric  lighting 
and  water  works  systems.  Four  banks: 
capital  and  surplus  $239,000;  deposits 
$1,545,000. 

Kinton — Altitude  285  feet.  Near  Tu- 
alatin River,  6 miles  north  of  Sherwood, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Farming,  dairy- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  poultry  raising. 
Soil  especially  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  onions,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  High  and 
graded  public  school,  said  to  be  the  first 
organized  in  Washington  County.  Evan- 
gelical church. 

Laurel — Population  150;  7J4  miles 
south  of  Hillsboro,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Lumbering,  farming,  fruit  grow- 
ing^ dairying,  poultry  and  livestock 
raising.  Two  saw  mills.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Baptist  and  Evan- 
gelical churches. 

Manning — Altitude  275  feet.  Popula- 
tion 75.  On  Emery  Creek  and  P.  R.  & N. 
Railroad.  Lumbering,  dairying,  hop 
growing  and  general  farming.  Three  saw 
mills.  Graded  public  school.  Religious 
services  held  in  school  house. 

Metzger — Altitude  192  feet.  Popula- 
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tion  (suburban)  270.  Eight  miles  south- 
west of  Portland.  On  line  of  Oregon  Elec- 
tric Railroad.  Truck  gardening,  fruit 
growing  and  poultry  raising.  Graded 
public  school.  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Improvement  Club  and  Parent- 
Teachers’  Association.  Several  miles  of 
sidewalks;  beautiful  natural  park. 

Middleton — Altitude  220  feet.  Popula- 
tion 75.  In  Chehalem  Mountains.  On 
P.  E.  & E.  Electric  Railroad.  General 
farming,  fruit  and  berry  growing,  poultry 
and  livestock  raising,  with  lumbering  in 
the  lead.  Four  saw  mills.  Baptist  and 
Friends  churches. 

Mountain  Dale — On  Dairy  Creek,  6 
miles  northwest  of  North  Plains,  nearest 
railroad  point.  Lumbering,  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  Two  saw  mills. 

North  Plains — Altitude  190feet.  Popu- 
lation 200.  On  line  of  United  Railways 
(Hill  system)  in  Tualatin  Valley.  Noted 
for  its  splendid  agricultural  development 
aod  advantages  for  horticulture.  General 
farming,  dairying,  grain  growing  and 
fruit  raising.  Graded  public  school. 
Methodist  and  Union  churches.  Com- 
mercial Club.  Weekly  paper.  Bank: 
capital  and  surplus  $15,000;  deposits 
$36,000. 

Orenco  — Altitude  120  feet.  Popu- 
lation 300.  On  Forest  Grove  division  of 
Oregon  Electric  railway,  12  miles  due 
west  of  Portland,  in  rich  agricultural 
district.  General  farming,  dairying  and 
fruit  raising.  Home  of  one  of  the  largest 
nurseries  in  the  United  States.  High  and 
graded  public  school.  Presbyterian 
church.  Farmers’  Co-operative  Market- 
ing Association.  Civic  Improvement 
League. 

Progress — Village  7 miles  southwest  of 
Portland,  on  P.  E.  & E.  Electric  Rail- 
road. Agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Graded  public  school.  Methodist  and 
Episcopal  churches. 

Raleigh — Altitude  254  feet.  Suburb 
on  Portland,  Eugene  & Eastern  Railway 
(electric).  Agriculture.  Horticulture. 
Graded  public  school. 

Reedville — Altitude  224  feet.  Popu- 
lation 100.  Agricultural  community  on 
Portland,  Eugene  & Eastern  Railway 
(electric).  General  farming,  fruit  and 
berry  growing,  dairying,  poultry  raising, 
truck  gardening  and  livestock.  Large 
grist  mill  and  warehouse.  Graded  public 
school.  Presbyterian  church.  Catholic 
Academy  near. 

Roy — Altitude  210  feet.  Population 
85.  On  P.  R.  & N.  Railway.  Farming, 
dairying,  stock  raising  and  hop  growing. 


Graded  public  school.  Catholic 


Catholic 
churches. 


sch<u 


and  Methodist  Episco  ^ 


Scholls — On  Tualatin  River.  Wajjoi' 
roads  to  Hillsboro  and  Portland,  Dai|ri 
ing  and  diversified  farming.  In  r [is 
beaver-dam  section,  which  is  especiaj 
suited  to  the  growing  of  onions,  potatck 
vegetables  and  fruits.  Walnut  cultuU 
Hop  growing.  Graded  public  sc  ho* 
One  church  accommodates  different  i|ii 
nominations.  Brick  and  tile  facto? 
Commercial  club. 

_ Seghers — Altitude  174  feet.  Popu  . 
tion  75.  On  Tualatin  River  and  P.  E.  & , 
Railway  (electric).  Dairying,  hop  rati)' 
ing,  general  farming,  lumbering  and  stcjeii 
quarrying.  Fruits,  onions,  potato 
cereals.  Graded  public  school.  Cathort 
school.  Catholic  and  Lutheran  church' 
Privately  owned  electric  lighting  a 
waterworks  systems. 

Shefflin — Altitude  200  feet.  Popu 
tion  95.  On  line  of  P.  R.  & N.  Railroa 
Diversified  farming,  dairying,  hop  gro 
ing,  etc.  Graded  public  school.  Priva 
school  (Lutheran),  German  Evangelic; 
Lutheran  and  Presbyterian  churcln 

Sherwood — Altitude  130  feet.  Pop 
lation  400.  On  Cedar  Creek  and  P.  . 

& E.  Railroad  (electric).  In  farmii^ 
and  lumbering  district.  Dairying  ai 
fruit  growing.  Three  saw  mills,  frr 
drying,  canning  and  packing  plant.  Hij 
and  graded  public  school.  Congregj). 
tiondl,  German  Lutheran  and  Germ;^ 
Evangelical  churches.  Weekly  pape,f. 
Commercial  Club.  Ships  large  quav 
tities  of  onions,  hops,  potatoes,  apple^ 
grains.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus  $16, 0( . 
deposits  $86,000. 


Strassel — -Altitude  971  feet.  In  Coat, 


Mountains  on  P.  R.  & N.  Railroa* 


Pi 


Ml 


Dairying,  lumbering  and  logging.  S 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  fruits  and  fcL 
age  crops.  Graded  public  school.  BeV 
and  deer  hunting.  _ _ 


II U.  UccI  JLiUIlblLIg. 

Tigard — Altitude  157  feet.  Formerly 
Tigardville.  Population  300.  On  P.  E.  i j 
E.  Electric  and  Oregon  Electric  Rail,] 
ways.  Fruits,  walnuts,  prunes,  gardq* 
truck,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  liv<L 
stock  and  lumbering.  High  and  grade ^ 
public  school.  Catholic  and  Evangelic* 
churches.  Grange,  one  of  oldest  in  Wesi' 
Timber — Altitude  978  feet.  Popukr‘j 
tion  75;  in  Coast  Mountains  on  upper  NeL 
halem  River  and  Pacific  Railway  & Nav  ! , 
gation  Company  Railroad.  Saw  an,1 
shingle  mill.  Graded  public  school.  'Li 
Tonquin — Altitude  282  feet.  Popu;’ 
lation  50.  On  Oregon  Electric  Railroad 
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, ing,  gardening  and  poultry  raising. 

* :d  public  school. 

a ilatin — Altitude  140  feet.  Popu- 
400.  On  Tualatin  River  and  on 
rl  )f  P.  E.  & E.  (electric)  and  Oregon 
Ji  ric  Railroads.  General  farming, 
/ -aising,  dairying  and  poultry.  Ships 
i quantities  of  milk  and  cream, 

* Is,  apples,  potatoes  and  hogs.  Saw 

*' brick  and  tile  factory.  High  and 
t d public  school.  Congregational 
l lethodist  Episcopal  churches.  Art- 
ti  W.  O.  W.,  M.  W.  A.,  I.  O.  0.  F. 
I is.  Farmers’  Grange.  Commercial 
*•  i Is  the  home  of  the  Tualatin 
i j Golf  links.  Tualatin  River,  a 
n iful  stream  for  boating,  fishing  and 
i(  ung.  Is  a town  of  beautiful  suburban 
» s.  ^ 

1 rboort — Holland  Dutch  settlement, 
I js  northeast  of  Forest  Grove,  nearest 


! 


railroad  point.  Intensified  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  One  of  the  best  f armed 
sections  of  Oregon.  Graded  public 
school. 

Wilkesboro — Altitude  211  feet.  Popu- 
lation 50.  On  lines  of  P.  R.  & N.  Railroad 
and  United  Railways  (electric).  General 
farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry, 
hops  and  potato  growing.  Grazing. 
High  and  graded  public  school.  Catholic 
and  Methodist  churches.  W.  O.  W. 
lodge.  Farmers’ Alliance.  Soil  especially 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  oats, 
hops  and  small  fruits. 

Other  post  offices,  railroad  stations 
and  settlements  in  the  county  are: 
Bakersfield,  Braunsport,  Cochran,  Der- 
sham,  Frank,  Gate,  Greenville,  Hare, 
Hayward,  Helvetia,  Hillside,  Huber, 
Lenox,  Newton,  Patton,  Peak,  Rockton, 
Scoggin  and  Thatcher. 


WHEELER  COUNTY. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


leeler  County  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  watershed  of  the  John  Day 
r,  only  a few  square  miles  of  the 
ce  draining  southwesterly  into  the 
ked  River  from  the  Blue  Mountains 
le  southern  boundary  of  the  county, 
entire  county  is  mountainous,  seamed 
deep  canyons.  Along  the  canyon 
oms  are  livestock  ranches  with 
fa,  hay,  gardens,  and  orchards  under 
ation,  at  altitudes  of  from  1,200  to 
) feet.  On  the  mountain  slopes  and 
hes  are  scattered  areas  of  open 
try  upon  which  dry  farming  methods 
uce  grain,  at  altitudes  of  from  1,500 
,000  feet.  The  mountains  are  from 
) to  6,000  feet  elevation  in  every 
iship  of  the  county.  Some  peaks 
higher  than  7,000  feet.  The  John 
River  cuts  from  east  to  west  through 
jounty  and  then  runs  northerly  along 
western  border.  Its  current  is  rapid, 
in  most  places  it  is  too  deep  to  ford; 
e are  numerous  ferries  and  bridges; 
as  many  important  branches  in  the 
ity. 

rea — 1,704  square  miles,  four-fifths 
size  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  Of 
one-sixth  is  in  National  Forest  and 
ly  one-fourth  in  unappropriated 
i;rnment  lands.  While  the  public 


lands  are  mostly  rough,  suitable  only  for 
grazing,  there  are  many  scattered  areas 
in  which  desirable  homesteads  are  found 
where  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths, 
or  probably  the  entire  homesteads, 
are  on  mountain  slopes  and  benches. 
Dry  farming  methods  must  be  followed. 
There  is  practically  no  homestead  land 
that  is  easily  accessible.  Over  half  the 
county’s  area  is  privately  owned,  but  of 
this  only  about  20,000  acres,  or  2 per 
cent  of  the  area,  is  under  cultivation. 
About  half  under  irrigation  in  canyon 
bottoms.  Some  fine  orchards  and  gar- 
dens are  found,  as  in  sheltered  places 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable  to 
production  of  early  fruits  and  vegetables. 
An  experimental  farm,  conducted  at 
his  own  expense  by  a newspaper  publisher, 
on  sloping  mountain  side  lands  above 
Fossil,  the  county  seat,  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  hillside  lands  for  forage 
crops,  including  corn  and  hardy  vege- 
tables. In  the  main,  the  entire  county 
is  stock  ranches,  but  a large  area  is 
gradually  being  reclaimed  by  home- 
steaders. It  is  estimated  that  over 
300,000  acres,  or  nearly  one-third  the 
county’s  area,  is  susceptible  of  ultimate 
cultivation,  although  nearly  all  scattered 
on  mountain  slopes. 
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)S  NOT  DEEDED.  Acres  Acres 

tional  Forests. . 160,779 

, ; Lands  open  to 

'y 239,130 

on  but  not  pat- 
id,  or  otherwise 
lassified  as  to 

jiership 155,672 

* School  Lands  . . 6,960 

562,541 

Ids  in  private 

NERSHIP. 

! and  Towns ... . 1,050 

pated 28,940 

aercial  Timber 

rtly  tillable) 189,040 

de  (uncultivated)  60,898 

illable 248,091 

528,019 


'otal  area 1,090,560 

filiation — 2,872  or  1.7  persons  to 
iquare  mile;  93%  American  bom. 
le  7%  foreign  born,  one-fourth  is 
h and  the  remainder  German,  Irish, 
Cnglish. 

unty  Seat— Fossil, 
importation — Fossil  is  situated 
e northern  part  of  the  county,  20 
south  of  Condon,  Gilliam  County, 
inus  of  the  branch  of  the  O.-W.  R.  & 
lailroad  Company,  which  connects 
the  main  line  at  Arlington,  on  the 
mbia  River.  Shaniko,  Wasco 
„ty,  southern  terminus  of  the  Colum- 
Southem  branch  of  the  O.  W.  R.  &- 
tailroad  which  connects  with  the 
. line  at  Biggs  Station,  on  the  Colum- 
tiver,  is  about  40  miles  almost  due 
. These  are  the  two  nearest  railroad 
ections  for  the  county.  Rapid  travel 
aghout  the  county  is  by  auto; 
hting  by  wagon  and  pack-horses, 
iter — The  John  Day  River,  with  its 
like  system  of  tributary  streams 
every  portion  of  the  county,  gives 
bundant  water  supply  for  domestic 
other  purposes.  Approximately 
K)  hydro  horse-power  is  awaiting 
lopment.  Springs  are  abundant, 
ling  water  in  every  section  of  county. 
Rent  well  water  near  the  surface, 
dustries — Cattle,  horses,  sheep  are 
;d  extensively;  poultry  and  general 
ing  are  also  very  important  in- 
ries.  All  varieties  of  grass,  wheat, 

, rye,  com  and  barley  yield  well, 
wheat  is  the  leader.  Alfalfa  is  raised 
ver  and  creek  bottoms.  Sheep  and 
production  rank  high.  Conditions 


are  ideal  for  livestock  raising,  dairying 
and  general  farming  on  a large  scale. 
5 saw  and  planing  mills.  Creamery, 
flour  and  feed  mills. 

Timber — Nearly  3,000,000,000  feet  of 
standing  merchantable  timber,  of  which 
1,985,000,000  feet  are  privately  owned 
and  795,844,000  in  National  Forest.  All 
the  high  mountains  are  heavily  timbered; 
principally  yellow  pine,  but  containing 
some  fir  and  tamarack.  There  is  juniper 
at  low  altitudes,  suitable  for  fuel  and 
fence  posts. 

Minerals — There  is  a considerable 
deposit  of  coal  in  the  county;  likewise 
some  gold,  silver  and  lime  rock,  but  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  county  have 
scarcely  been  prospected. 

Soils — South  and  west  is  largely  com- 
posed of  silt  of  a fine  texture,  light  gray 
in  color,  and  easily  tilled.  Soil  of  the 
north  is  a fine  quality,  very  rich  and  ex- 
cellent texture.  Humus  content  is  excep- 
tionally high.  Sugar  beets  would  thrive 
here  and  other  vegetables,  especially 
onions  and  potatoes;  small  fruits  could 
be  grown. 

Public  Schools — School  census  904; 
3 district  and  1 Union  and  County  High 
School.  The  amount  expended  for  school 
purposes,  1913,  $22,367.96;  amount  levied 
for  school  purposes,  1914,  general  tax, 
$7,622,35;  special  tax  $10,552.00. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax. 


roll $4,020,119.00 

axable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 1,612.62 


Total $4,021,731.62 

Rate  of  tax  levy  for  general  purposes 
(State,  County,  Road  and  School),  for 
1913,  14  mills;  for  1914,  17)^  mills. 

Public  Highways — Number  of  miles, 
450;  improved  with  gravel,  10;  amount 
expended  upon  roads  (yearly),  $16,862. 


COUNTY’S  PRODUCTS. 

Av.  Yield  Average 
per  Acre  price 

Fall  Wheat 30  bu.  .90  bu. 

Barley 45  bu.  . 60  bu. 

Oats 65  bu.  .60  bu. 

Irrigated  Alfalfa. . . 5 tons  8.00  ton, 

Non-irrigated  Al- 
falfa  2J  tons  8.00  ton 

Timothy 2 tons  12.00  ton 

Other  Hays 2 tons  12.00  ton 

Potatoes 100  bu.  . 60  bu. 

Butter,  yearly  average 35  lb. 
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Eggs,  yearly  average 25doz. 

Chickens,  average  best  stock.  . 12  lb. 

Cattle,  average  best  stock 07  lb. 

Sheep,  average  best  stock 04  lb. 

Hogs,  average  best  stock 08  lb. 

Dairy  Cattle,  number  in  county 

200;  per  head $75.00  to  $90.00 

Horses,  1500-1600  lbs.,  per  head  200.00 

Horses,  1200-1400  lbs.,  per  head  150. 00 

Horses,  1000-1100  lljs.,  per  head  100. 00 

Horses,  range,  per  head 35.00 

Wool  (av.  wt.  fleece  8 lbs.).. . .17  1b. 

Total  Product.  Value. 

Wheat,  bu 300,0001270,000.00 

Oats,  bu 25,000  15,000.00 

Barley,  bu ~ 75,000  45,000.00 

Alfalfa  Hay,  tons. . 15,000  120,000.00 

Other  Hays,  tons. . 7,000  84,000.00 

Potatoes,  bu 3,000  1,800.00 

Lumber,  ft 3,000,000  45,000.00 

Wool,  lbs 1,250,000  212,500.00 


Total $793,300.00 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number.  Value. 

Horses-Mules 3,425  $131,640.00 

Cattle  (all  kinds) 6,540  234,905.00 

Sheep-Goats 64,750  192,400.00 

Hogs 1,784  10,335.00 


Total $569,280.00 

Wage  Seale— Average  daily  wage, 
skilled  labor,  $3.50-$5.00;  unskilled, 
$1.00-$2.50;  farm  labor,  $40.00  per  month, 
including  board;  harvest  labor,  $2.00- 
$7.00  per  day  with  board.  Sheep  and 
cattle  herders,  $40.00  per  month,  includ- 
ing board. 

Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used  and 
costs  $6.00  per  cord,  delivered. 

Scenery  and  Hunting— Some  of  the 
finest  canyon  scenery  in  the  West,  the 
canyon  of  the  John  Day  River  being  in 
places  so  high  and  precipitous  as  to  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado.  From  any  canyon  rim  or 
mountain  peak  is  viewed  a succession  of 
sharp,  rough  ridges,  scenes  of  indescrib- 
able grandeur.  Big  game  is  found  in  the 
mountains,  including  deer,  bear  and 
cougar.  Much  small  game,  including 
coyote,  badger  and  jack  rabbit;  excellent 
trout  fishing. 

Climate — Clear  and  sunshiny.  Rain- 
fall and  temperature  vary  according  to 
altitude.  Rainfall  averages  10  inches 
per  annum  at  lower  altitudes;  12  inches 
at  altitudes  of  2,000  to  2,500  feet;  and 
14  to  18  inches  in  the  mountains,  of 
which  35  per  cent  falls  in  winter,  25  per 


iif. 


;;; 


it 


cent  in  spring,  15  per  cent  in  sunujfl 
and  25  per  cent  in  autumn.  V . 
snow  in  the  mountains  in  winter, 
a thin  layer  of  snow  remains 
the  lowland  for  several  days 
sometimes  a week  or  two  at  a t 
Cold  snaps  last  several  days  and  o 
sionally  the  thermometer  is  as  low 
and  10  below  zero.  Average  daily  n 
mum,  January,  17  above  zero.  Sum 
days  are  warm  in  the  sunshine,  but 
in  the  shade.  Warmest  weather  is  at 
altitudes  in  sheltered  canyon  bottc 
thus  creating  especially  favorable 
ditions  for  irrigation  farming.  Gan 
and  small  fruits,  including  apricots 
peaches,  in  favored  places.  AveAi 
maximum,  July,  80;  average  minim 
40;  average  range,  40. 

Fairs  and  Festivals— Wheeler  Coi  it; 
Pioneers’  Association  meets  annuall; 
July;  Wheeler  County  Fair  annuall; 
September,  at  Fossil. 

Newspapers  will  Send  Sample  Co] 
upon  Request — Fossil  Journal,  Foi 
Mitchell  Sentinel,  Mitchell;  Spray  G 
ier,  Spray. 

For  Information  Address  — C 

mercial  Club  of  Wheeler  County,  Foi 
Spray  Commercial  Club,  Spray. 


iod 


V 


UK 


cb 

Ion 


hi 


CITIES  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGE 

Antone — On  Rock  Creek,  80  no 
southeast  of  Shaniko,  Wasco  Com 
nearest  railroad  point;  stage  to  Shan- 
General  farming,  wheat  growing, 
livestock  raising.  Graded  public  sch 

Burnt  Ranch— formerly  Grade- y 
John  Day  River,  45  miles  southeasi  B: 
Shaniko,  Wasco  County,  nearest  rail'rU 
point.  Stock  raising,  wheat  and  gem  v 
farming.  Graded  public  school. 

Clarno — Altitude  1,230  feet.  Popi 6| 
tion  35.  On  John  Day  River,  at  corny 
bridge,  22  miles  from  Shaniko,  Way 
County,  nearest  railroad  point.  Fajja 
ing,  fruit  raising  and  livestock  (indue;  ( 
sheep  and  wool).  Water  power  undejL 
oped.  Graded  public  school.  Churcf  f;; 

Fossil — -(County  Seat) — Altitude  2 
feet.  Population  600.  On  Butte  Cree 
northern  end  of  county,  20  miles  sout 
Condon,  Gilliam  County,  nearest  railr  ^ 
point.  Is  trading  point  for  Whee 
western  part  of  Grant  and  eastern  CnL 
counties.  Saw  and  flour  mill.  IcephL 
Municipal  gravity  water  works  systyi 
Privately  owned  electric  lighting  pkL 
City  Park.  High  and  graded  puly 
school.  Baptist,  Christian  and  Me 
odist  churches.  Weekly  paper.  C< 
mercial  Club.  Several  fraternal  org 
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ns.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus 
0;  deposits  $115,000. 
t Valley — Population  25.  Twenty- 
miles  southeast  of  Condon,  Gil- 
County,  nearest  railroad  point, 
ering,  breeding  of  high-grade  stock, 
al  farming  and  wheat  growing. 

xhell — Altitude  2,800  feet.  Popular 
$35.  On  Bridge  Creek  in  southern 
>f  county,  60  miles  south  of  Shaniko 
Condon,  nearest  railroad  points. 
*al  farming  (particularly  hay  and 
for  home  consumption),  and  live- 
, cattle,  horses,  sheep  (wool)  and 
Three  crops  of  alfalfa  raised  on 
.ted  land.  Fruits  of  the  hardier 
ties  do  well;  also  peaches  and  apri- 
in  sheltered  spots.  Privately 
d electric  lighting  plant.  Municipal 
ty  water  works  system.  High 
graded  public  school.  Baptist  and 
mdist  churches.  I.  O.  O.  F.  and 
if  P.  lodges.  Weekly  newspaper, 
ng  and  deer  hunting. 

:hmond — Fifty-five  miles  south  of 
Ion,  Gilliam  Comity,  nearest  rail- 
point;  tri-weekly  stage  to  Fossil, 
semi-weekly  stage  to  Mitchell, 
bering,  general  farming,  fruit  raising 
.ivestock.  Two  saw  mills.  Graded 
c school. 


Spray — Altitude  1,800  feet.  Popula- 
tion 148.  On  John  Day  River,  50  miles 
southeast  of  Condon,  Gilliam  County, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Lumbering,  poul- 
try and  fruit  raising;  farming  and  stock 
raising  chief  in  importance.  Graded 
public  school.  Union  church.  Private 
water-works  system.  Commercial  Club. 
Weekly  paper. 

Twickenham  — Altitude  1,400  feet. 
Population  60.  On  John  Day  River,  42 
miles  south  of  Condon,  Gilliam  County, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Livestock  and 
poultry  raising,  general  farming,  wheat, 
rye  and  alfalfa  growing.  Graded  public 
school. 

Waterman — Sixty-five  miles  south  of 
Condon,  Gilliam  County,  nearest  rail- 
road point;  tri- weekly  stage  to  Fossil. 
General  farming,  wheat  and  livestock 
raising.  Graded  public  school. 

Winlock — Altitude  3, 250  feet.  Popula- 
tion 15.  Post  office  thirty-eight  miles 
southeast  of  Condon,  Gilliam  County, 
nearest  railroad  point.  Fruit,  grain  and 
vegetable  growing  and  livestock  rais- 
ing. High  and  graded  public  school. 
Latter  Day  Saints  and  Nazarene  church- 
es. Grangers’  Association.  United 
Artisan  lodge. 

Other  settlements  in  the  county  are: 
Caleb  and  Waldron. 


YAMHILL  COUNTY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


famhill,  Mother  of  Oregon,”  was 
name  applied  by  early  settlers  to 
ihill  County,  because  so  many  of  the 
immigrants  who  crossed  the  plains 
$43  and  1844  took  up  homes  in  the 
ihill  Valley.  “Yamhill  against  the 
d”  was  the  slogan  adopted  by  these 
{ pioneers,  based  on  the  quality  of 
ard  and  farm  products  exhibited  at 
Oregon  State  Fair  and  at  distant 
sitions.  Yamhill  County  includes 
)st  the  entire  watershed  of  the  Yam- 
River,  one  of  the  important  west  side 
itaries  of  the  Willamette.  It  also 
ides  the  watershed  of  the  Chehalem 
;r.  Both  valleys  are  open  and  rolling, 
tude  200  to  250  feet.  The  Chehalem 
ntains,  altitude  500  to  1,000  feet, 
along  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
county;  the  spur  of  the  Coast  Range 
ding  the  Tualatin  from  the  Yamhill 
ey  is  along  the  northern  boimdary, 
the  main  Coast  Mountain  range, 
.ude  1,500  to  3,000  feet,  is  along  the 


western  boundary.  The  southern  bound- 
ary is  drawn  across  the  open  valley 
coimtry,  and  the  eastern  boundary  is  the 
Willamette  River.  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  county  is  a range  of  hills, 
altiftide  500  to  1,000  feet,  known  as  the 
Yamhill  Mountains.  These  hills,  part  of 
the  Chehalem  Mountains  and  a number 
of  spurs  of  the  Coast  Mountains  are 
known  as  Red  Hills. 

Area, — 714  square  miles,  over  half  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island.  Of  this  less  than 
10,000  acres  are  in  National  Forest  and 
only  200  acres  unappropriated  govern- 
ment land.  The  forest  land  is  at  the 
extreme  western  boundary  of  the  county, 
high  up  in  the  Coast  Mountains,  and  the 
unappropriated  land  is  rough  and  inac- 
cessible. One-fourth  of  the  county’s  area 
is  cultivated  and  an  equal  acreage  of 
excellent  tillable  land  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  all  being  under  private  own- 
ership, though  mostly  covered  with  tim- 
ber or  brush.  With  the  exception  of  a 
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solated  and  very  small  patches,  all 
acreage  is  sufficiently  rolling  to  have 
Lural  drainage.  The  soil  is  so  deep 
rich  and  the  climatic  advantages  so 
-able  that  Yamhill  County  is  a 
,able  garden.  Much  of  the  farm  land 
originally  cropped  to  gram,  but  as 
,s  learned  that  intensified  f arming  was 
core  profitable,  the  country  is  heing 
ually  transformed  from  gram  fields 
lop  yards,  prime  orchards,  berry 
hes,  apple  orchards,  walnut  groves 
dairy  farms.  What  are  said  to  be 
largest  prune  orchards,  apple  or- 
•ds  and  walnut  groves  in  the  Pacific 
thwest  are  in  Yamhill  County;  also 
largest  fruit  dryers. . Large  and  cele- 
ed  cherry  orchards  in  the  Chehalem 
ey.  Succulent  dairy  forage  plants 
ve,  thus  insuring  green  feed  during 
entire  year.  Clover  seed  has  become 
important  output,  many  carloads 
ing  been  shipped  East;  also  onions 
onion  sets.  In  the  bottom  lands 
Lg  the  Willamette  River  are  cele- 
ted  peach  orchards;  also  celery  and 
xragus  beds.  Practically  all  the 
»y  fruit  and  vegetable  products  ot  the 
perate  zone  are  successfully  grown  m 
nhill  County. 

NDS  NOT  DEEDED. 

Acres.  Acres. 

Indian  Reserves ...  21, 008 

National  Forests. . 7,511 

flic  Lands  open  to 

ntry 200 

ed  on  but  not  pat- 
nted  or  otherwise, 

.nclassified  as  to 

>wnership 3,900 

de  School  Lands... 80  ^ ^ 

NDS  IN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP. 

1 ies  and  Towns ....  4,540 

tivated 130,610 

nmercial  Timber 

partly  tillable) ....  95,260 

lable  (uncultivated)  118,594 

n-ti  liable M,380 

Llroad  Right  of  W ay  8<7  ^ 


Total  area 456,960 

lank  of  County— First  in  walnuts; 
ond  in  prunes;  third  in  cherries;  third 
quinces;  third  in  raspberries  and  logan- 
"ries;  fourth  in  hops;  fourth  in  clover, 
;h  in  oats;  fifth  in  dairying  and  sixth 
peaches. 

Population— 21,148,  or  29.6  persons  to 


the  square  mile;  85%  American  bom. 

Of  the  foreign  bom  one-fourth  is  German 
and  the  balance  principally  Scandina- 
vians, Canadians,  English  and  Irish. 
County  Seat— McMinnville. 
Transportation— 72.38  miles  of  rail- 
road, 46  miles  of  navigable  river.  Y am- 
hill  Division  of  the  West  Side  branch  of 
Southern  Pacific,  electrified  portion  of 
which  is  now  operating  under  the  name 
of  Portland,  Eugene  & Eastern  Railroad. 
The  Yamhill  Division  traverses  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  county  and  the  West 
Side  branch  the  north  and  central  por- 
tions, connecting  at  St.  Joseph,  and  forms 
a loop  from  Portland  through  the  interior 
of  the  county.  Sheridan  and  Willamma 
branch  of  Southern  Pacific  connects  at 
Sheridan  Junction  and  operates  along 
southern  and  into  the  western  portion  of 
the  county  to  W7illamina.  Carlton  & 
Coast  Railroad  (logging)  operates  from 
Carlton  up  the  North  Fork  of  the_  Yam- 
hill River  15  miles  to  Fairdale  m the 
Coast  Mountains.  Willamette  River 
forms  portion  of  eastern  boundary  of 
county,  navigable  to  Portland  through- 
out  the  year.  Yamhill  River  empties 
into  the  Willamette  near  Dayton,  has 
been  and  can  be  navigated  to  McMinn- 
ville, 15  miles.  . , , , 

Water — Water  power  is  furnished  by 
numerous  rivers  and  s firings.  The  Wil- 
lamette  and  Yamhill  rivers  have 
numerous  tributaries  of  fast  flowing, 
pure,  sparkling  streams.  Water  power 
awaiting  development  upon  the  Upper 
Y'amhill,  the  North  Fork  of  the  Yamhill 
and  Willamina  rivers.  Baker  Creek 
furnishes  electric  power  for  McMinnville. 
Good  water  can  be  had  for  domestic 
purposes  in  wells  at  depths  ranging  from 
20  to  40  feet.  Small  area  could  be 
reclaimed  by  drainage.  . 

Industries— The  leading  industries  of 
the  county  are  general  and  diversified 
farming,  dairying,  fruit  culture,  lumber- 
ing and  manufacturing.  All  branches  of 
agriculture  are  engaged  in.  The  raising 
of  hops,  prunes  and  nuts  are  important 
industries.  Particular  emphasis  is  put 
on  dairying  and  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock.  Cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  goats 
are  raised  quite  extensively,  the  latter 
proving  valuable  for  clearing  land. 
Gathering  hoop  poles  from  the  hazelwood 
bushes,  chittim  bark  and  crawfishing  are 
minor  industries.  Numerous  condens- 
eries,  creameries  and  canneries,  all  ac- 
cessible to  Portland  market  by  rail. 
Two  large  flour  milling  plants,  15  saw 
mills,  2 planing  mills,  5 saw  and  planing 
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mills,  sash  and  door  factory  and  handle 
plants  are  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Brick  and  tile  works. 

Timber— About  2,500,000,000  feet  of 
standing  merchantable  timber,  of  which 
2,232,461,000feet  are  in  private  ownership 
and  131,652,000  feet  in  National  Forest. 
The  bulk  of  this  timber  is  fir  in  the  Coast 
Mountains.  There  is  some  fir  in  the 
Chehalem  Mountains  and  a small  amount 
in  the  Yamhill  Mountains.  The  foothills 
and  level  country  contain  a consfderable 
acreage  of  fir  and  oak,  nearly  all  of  which 
has  grown  since  pioneers  came  70  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  country  was  open, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  oak  trees; 
after  it  was  fenced  in  only  a part  of  the 
area  was  cultivated;  the  balance  grew 
up  to  brush  and  much  of  it  has  attained 
the  size  of  merchantable  timber.  The 
balance  is  valuable  for  firewood,  many 
thousand  cords  of  oak  and  small  fir  being 
cut  annually  and  the  cleared  land  brought 
under  cultivation.  Along  the  water 
courses  is  large  maple,  ash,  alder,  balm, 
spruce  and  fir.  Hazelwood  attains  a 
large  growth  and  is  the  foundation  of  the 
hoop  pole  industry.  Chittim  wood  is  a 
valuable  forest  product,  its  bark  being 
used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Minerals-^— Coal  is  mined  on  a limited 
scale.  Gold,  silver,  sandstone  and  gyp- 
sum are  found.  Granite  and  other  stone 
deposits  are  valuable  for  building  pur- 
poses. Fire  and  common  brick  clay  is 
found  in  large  quantities,  also  pottery 
clay.  The  manufacture  of  all  grades  of 
brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe  is  carried  on 
extensively. 

Soils — Gray  clay  loam,  fine  in  texture, 
strong  in  lime,  phosphoric  acid  and 
humus;  average  depth  2 to  3 feet;  well 
drained.  All  kinds  of  grains,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, flax,  hemp,  hops  and  forage  crops 
(especially  clover)  do  well.  The  pre- 
dominating soil  of  the  valley  land  is  a 
dark  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  mostly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  small  grains, 
forage  crops,  vegetables  and  small  fruits. 
The  table  lands  are  principally  of  a 
red  shot  character,  very  productive  and 
deep.  The  red  shot  soil  runs  as  deep  as 
40  feet  in  places.  This  character  of  soil 
is  rich  in  potash  and  best  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  fruit,  especially  apples,  prunes 
and  nuts.  Any  of  the  tillable  lands 
throughout  the  country  will  yield  a good 
crop  of  small  grains  and  vegetables. 
Forage  crops  are  more  prolific  in  the 
valley  than  on  the  upland;  hence  dairy- 
ing is  carried  on  in  the  valley  very  exten- 
sively. Rough  sections  of  the  county  fur- 
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cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  Owing 
numerous  springs  of  fine  water  in 
upland  sections,  dairying  is  becon 
a feature.  Large  orchards  of  app 
peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  prunes  h 
been  planted  throughout  the  com 
Walnuts  were  introduced  into  the  coi 
a few  years  ago  and  several  c'ommer 
orchards  developed.  Any  part  of 
county  is  adapted  to  poultry  ran 
and  this  industry  has  grown  to  Is 
proportions. 

Average  Land  Values— (Basis,  1 
Minnville) — Improved,  2 miles  from  m 
est  railroad  depot,  per  acre,  $115;  5 m 
out,  $90;  10  miles  out,  $60;  unimprovei 
miles  out,  $50;  5 miles  out,  $45;  10  m 
out,  $25. 

Logged-off  Lands— Total  area,  20, 
acres;  average  value  per  acre,  $25;  ar 
age  cost  clearing,  per  acre,  $50. 

Public  Schools— School  census,  7,1 
89  school  districts;  amount  expended 
school  purposes  (yearly)  $190,361.77. 
Assessed  Valuation  Tax- 
able property,  1914  tax  . 

roll $15, 031,740? 

Taxable  property  public 
service  corporations  in 
county 1,199,085 


i 


ii 


Total. $16,230,825 

Public  Highways — Number  of  mil 
1,200;  improved  with  macadam,  1 
with  gravel,  150.  Amount  spent  up 
roads  (yearly),  $56,806.74. 


LIVESTOCK  IN  COUNTY. 
(Assessment  Roll.) 

Number 

Horses-Mules 6,978 

Cattle  (all  kinds) 11,096 

Sheep-Goats 20,390 

Hogs 8,409 


t 


Value  f 
$365,  (t 
273,  ]j 

35,  ( 

36,  B 


Total  value $710,fi 

Wage  Scale — Average  daily  wap! 
skilled  labor,  $3.25;  unskilled,  $2;  far 
labor,  $35  per  month,  including  boar1 
Wages  paid  during  harvest  season,  $2.' 
per  day,  including  board.  Sheep  ail 
cattle  herders,  $30  to  $40  per  month,  i! 
eluding  board.  Man  and  team,  $4  p 
day.  ...  Sj 

Fuel — Wood  is  principal  fuel  used  ai 
costs  $2.50  to  $4  per  cord. 

Scenery  and  Hunting — Dense  fores 
of  tall  timber,  thick  underbrush,  rushii 
streams  and  waterfalls  in  the  rough  Coa 
Mountains.  Beautiful  woods,  strean 
and  rural  scenes  in  the  open  valley.  Fro 
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' the  eminences,  such  as  the  Che- 
Mountains,  overlooking  the  valley 
j same  name,  or  from  the  Yamhill 
ains,  overlooking  the  Yamhill  and 
.ain  Willamette  valleys,  may  be 
1 some  of  the  most  charming  rural 
apes  of  the  world;  orchards  on  the 
lopes,  hop  yards,  meadows  and 
dotted  with  small  cities  and  vil- 
churches  and  schools,  dairy  barns 
jacious  mansions  built  in  colonial 
>y  early  pioneers.  Winding  streams 
1 the  country  and  there  are  numer- 
ikes,  renowned  for  bass  fishing, 
trout  fishing.  In  the  mountains 
1 nd  some  other  big  game  are  found, 
ant  shooting  in  open  country.  Duck 
oose  hunting  in  marshes  along  the 
nette  River. 

nate — The  typical  Willamette  Val- 
imate,  mild  winter  and  summer, 
lful  and  pleasant  all  the  year, 
all  averages  45  inches  per  year,  of 
20  inches  fall  in  winter,  inches 
ing,  2 inches  in  summer  and  13 
i in  autumn.  Winters  s<^  mild  that 
d is  plowed  practically  all  winter, 
deep  in  Coast  Mountains,  but  in 
country  seldom  remains  on  the 
d more  than  a few  hours,  although 
;imes  for  a few  days.  Cold  weather 
it  unknown,  although  there  have 
winters  when  cold  snaps  lasting 
or  four  days  have  carried  the 
lometer  to  10  to  20  degrees  above 
Average  minimum  temperature, 
try,  33  degrees  above  zero.  Sum- 
afternoons  occasionally  warm,  but 
s cool  and  refreshing.  Average 
maximum,  July,  81  degrees;  average 
minimum  50  degrees;  average  daily 
July,  31  degrees.  Climate  ideal 
airying  and  livestock;  favorable  for 
ncy  fruit  and  garden  crops,  and  so 
ant  are  living  conditions  that  many 
e of  means  have  retired  there, 
ving  its  all-the-year  climate  is  the 
that  can  be  found, 
irs  and  Festivals— Yamhill  County 
annually,  McMinnville;  Pioneers’ 
ion  held  annually  at  McMinnville, 
wspapers  will  Send  Sample  Copies 
l Request — News  Reporter,  Mc- 
iville;  Telephone  Register,  McMinn- 
; Weekly  Standard,  Amity;  Weekly 
inel,  Carlton;  Weekly  Tribune,  Day- 
Weekly  Visitor,  Lafayette;  Newburg 
rprise  and  Newberg  Graphic,  New- 
; Weekly  Sun,  Sheridan;  Weekly 
as,  Willamina;  Weekly  Record,  Yam- 

ir  Information  Address— Amity 


Commercial  Club;  Carlton  Commercial 
Club;  Dayton  Commercial  Club;  Dewey 
Rural  Improvement  Club ; Grande  Ronde 
Commercial  Club;  Lafayette  Develop- 
ment League;  McMinnville  Social  and 
Commercial  Club;  Newberg  Commercial 
Club;  Sheridan  Commercial  Club;  Wil- 
lamina Commercial  Club;  Yamhill  De- 
velopment Club. 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Amity — Altitude  160  feet.  Population 
600.  On  West  Side  Division  of  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  on  North  Fork  of 
Yamhill  River.  Lumbering,  fruit  culture, 
livestock,  dairying  and  agriculture.  Sheep 
raising  and  wool  growing;  hops  and 
prunes.  English  walnut  orchards  planted 
on  hills  to  east.  Average  rainfall  about 
40  inches.  Average  date  latest  killing 
frost  in  spring,  March  16;  earliest  killing 
frost  in  autumn,  November  16.  High 
and  graded  school.  Baptist,  Christian 
and  Methodist  churches.  Private  elec- 
tric lighting  plant.  City  water  works 
system.  Commercial  Club.  Weekly 
paper.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus  815,500; 
deposits  883,000. 

Bellevue — Population  22.  Five  miles 
northeast  of  Sheridan,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Farming,  poultry  raising,  dairy- 
ing and  pure  bred  livestock.  Chief  crop 
is  clover,  harvested  extensively  for 
3eed.  Graded  public  school.  Methodist, 
Episcopal  and  United  Brethren  churches. 

Carlton — Altitude  225  feet.  Popu- 
lation 600.  Located  on  Portland,  Eugene 
& Eastern  Railroad  (electric)  and  ter- 
minus of  Carlton  & Coast  logging  rail- 
road. Dairying,  fruit  growing,  hops, 
sheep  raising,  walnut  growing  and  lum- 
bering Two  of  best  known  livestock 
farms  in  state  located  near  here.  Muni- 
cipal water  works  system.  Private  elec- 
ric  lighting  plant.  Sewer  system.  High 
and  graded  public  school.  Baptist, 
Christian  and  Methodist  churches.  Three 
large  nurseries.  Commercial  Club. 
Weekly  paper.  Bank:  capital  and  surplus 
813,000;  deposits  8114,000. 

Chase — Seven  miles  west  of  McMinn- 
ville, nearest  railroad  point.  Farming, 
fruit  growing,  dairying  and  poultry 
raising.  Graded  .public  school. 

Cove  Orchard— Altitude  252  feet. 
On  P.  E.  & E.  Electric  Railroad.  Lum- 
bering, logging,  fruit  growing,  dairying, 
poultry  and  stock  raising.  Graded  pub- 
lic school. 

Dayton — Altitude  187  feet.  Popula- 
tion 850.  Present  head  of  navigation  on 
Yamhill  River.  One  mile  from  Port- 
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land,  Eugene  & Eastern  Railroad  (elec- 
ric).  Station  name  West  Dayton.  Large 
farming  and  fruit  growing  district.  Agri- 
culture, nut  culture,  hops,  livestock  and 
dairying.  What  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  fruit  and  vegetable  evaporating 
plants  in  the  world  located  here.  Fruit 
cannery,  box  factory,  handle  factory, 
creamery.  Soil  suitable  for  the  growing 
of  all  kinds  of  crops.  Municipal  gravity 
water  works  system.  Private  electric 
lighting  plant.  High  and  graded  public 
school.  Baptist,  Christian,  Christian 
Science,  Evangelical  and  Methodist 
churches.  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Masonic,  W.  O.  W. 
Woodmen  of  America,  Artisan  and  aux- 
iliary lodges.  Commercial  Club  occupies 
own  building.  Newspaper.  Bank:  cap- 
ital and  surplus  $27,000;  deposits  $79,000. 

Dewey — Altitude  258  feet.  234  miles 
southeast  of  Wapato,  nearest  railroad 
point.  Dairying,  farming,  hop  raising, 
and  fruit  culture.  Graded  public  school, 
teaching  high  school  course.  Farmers’ 
Grange  and  Civic  Improvement  Club. 

Dundee— Altitude  219  feet.  Popula- 
tion 250.  On  Portland,  Eugene  & East- 
ern (electric)  Railroad  and  near  Will- 
amette River.  Extensive  agricultural  sec- 
tion. Farming,  dairying,  fruits,  walnuts, 
potatoes,  grain,  hops  and  prunes.  Several 
of  largest  and  most  celebrated  prune  and 
walnut  orchards  of  Pacific  Coast  in  this 
vicinity.  Walnut  groves  said  to  be  among 
largest  in  United  States.  Large  f ruit  dry- 
ers and  packing  plants.  High  and  graded 
public  school.  Methodist  church. 

Fairdale — Altitude  410  feet.  Popu- 
lation 50.  On  Carlton  & Coast  Railroad 
and  North  Fork  of  Yamhill  River. 
Lumbering,  fruit  and  grain  growing  and 
livestock.  Graded  public  school. 
Farmers  Grange.  Mineral  spring. 

Grande  Ronde — Altitude  300  feet. 
Population  (white)  60;  over  300  Indians 
near  in  former  Grand  Ronde  Indian 
Reservation.  Ten  miles  west  of  Will- 
amina,  nearest  railroad  point.  Stock 
raising,  dairying,  fruit  growing  and  hog 
raising.  Timber.  Graded  public  school. 
Catholic  and  German  Methodist 
churches.  Eighteen-piece  .Indian  band. 
Commercial  Club. 

Hopewell — Altitude  200  feet.  Popu- 
lation 50.  Eight  miles  southeast  of 
Amity,  nearest  railroad  point;  2 miles 
from  Wheatland,  shipping  point  on  Will- 
amette River.  Is  central  settlement 
of  valley  between  Yamhill  Mts.  and 
Willamette  River.  General  farming,  fruit 
raising,  poultry  and  dairying.  Private 
water  system.  High  and  graded  publi  c 


iie 
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school;  Adventist  school;  Adventis  pf 
United  Brethren  churches. 

Lafayette — Altitude  190  feet, 
lation  600.  On  Portland,  Eugene  & A 
ern  Railroad  (electric)  and  Ya 
River.  Rich  agricultural  se<t 
Dairying,  diversified  farming,  hop  { 
ing,  apple  orchards  (what  is  said  id 
largest,  apole  orchard  in  Pacific  N » 
west).  Municipal  water  works  syU 
Private  elecru.c  lighting  plant.  Mi  t 
springs.  Undeveloped  water  powi  1 
old  locks  on  Yamhill  River.  Saw  V 
nursery,  flour  mill  and  handle  fac  h 
High  and  graded  public  school.  I : 
gelical,  Methodist,  Episcopal  and  Pr  ett 
terian  churches.  Bank:  capital  it 
surplus  $10,000;  deposits  $42,000.  :• 1 

McMinnville — (County  Seat) — AA 
tude  182  feet.  Population  3,200.  k 
Portland,  Eugene  & Eastern  (elec 't 
Railroad;  eight  passenger  trains  iS_ 
to  and  from  Portland.  At  former  0° 
of  navigation  on  Yamhill  River. ® 
heart  of  rich  Yamhill  Valley  and  o1- 
most  prosperous  agricultural  dist^ 
of  Oregon.  Leading  industries  are  f D 
ing,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  po 
raising,  hops,  prune  and  walnut  groi  1 
brick  manufacturing,  lumbering,  I 
and  climatic  conditions  especially  a<  ■ 
ed  to  dairying,  hog  raising,  grain  groi  ei 
fruits,  etc.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  n 
Angora  goats.  Wool  and  mohair  b 
duction  is  a profitable  industry.  I b 
acreage  of  hops.  High  and  graded  it 
lie  schools.  McMinnville  College,  he 
of  the  oldest  denominational  colleg  r, 
Pacific  Coast,  controlled  by  Bapi ,® 
also  Catholic  Academy.  Baptist,  ( t 
olic,  Christian,  Episcopal,  Method 
Nazarene  and  Presbyterian  churU 


Masons,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  other  fratiaii 
lodges.  _ Grange  _ and  Fruit  Groijij 
Association,  Ladies’  Civic  League  gi 
Commercial  Club.  Public  library.  >ti 
park.  Two  newspapers.  Milk  com® 
mg  plant.  Paved  and  electric  lig&L 
streets  and  cement  sidewalks.  Muni  tig 
electric  lighting  and  water  works 
terns.  Sewer  system.  Opera  hi® 
theaters,  flour  mills,  fruit  evapoiji 
and  planing  mill.  Yamhill  County  w, 
held  here  annually;  also  Yamhill  Pic  [(a 
Reunion.  4 Banks:  capital  and  surlj 
$342;000;  deposits  $1,368,000. 

Newberg — Altitude  200  feet.  Fflit 
lation  3,000.  On  Portland,  Eugergj 
Eastern  Railroad  (electric)  and  on  kc 
amette  River.  Principal  trading  rib, 
of  Chehalem  Valley.  In  center  oi 
agricultural  section.  Farming,  dairi 
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ck,  fruit  culture,  lumbering,  brick 
Lie  manufacturing.  One  of  the 
■,  Saw  mills  in  Willamette  Valley, 
condensery,  fruit  cannery^  fruit 
and  two  flour  mills.  English 
a.  Strawberries,  loganberries  and 
small  berries.  Pacific  College, 
d by  the  Friends, now  non-sectarian, 
md  graded  public  school.  Friends, 
tist,  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian, 
h of  Christ,  German  Methodist 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Free  Method- 
resbyterian  and  United  Brethren 
ies.  Broad,  well  kept  and  lighted 
3,  paved  in  business  section,  and 
;te  sidewalks.  Municipal  water- 
system.  Private  electric  lighting 
Co-operative  canning  association, 
lercial  Club.  Two  newspapers. 
Banks:  capital  and  surplus  $128,000; 
its  $542,000.  _ . .. 

—Altitude  485  feet.  Population 
On  Portland,  Eugene  & Eastern 
Dad  (electric),  at  summit  of  Che- 
i Mountains.  Fruit  raising,  poultry 
,g,  walnut  culture  and  general  farm- 
Duck  ranch,  said  to  be  largest  in 
Graded  public  school.  Friends 
German  Methodist  Episcopal 
hes.  Farmers’  Union  and  Social 


tridan — Altitude  207  feet.  Popu- 
1 1 450.  Western  terminus  of  Shen- 
Dranch  of  West  Side  division  of 
iern  Pacific  and  junction  of 
dan-Willamina  Railroad,  57  miles 
east  of  Portland  and  on  Yamhill 
•.  In  heart  of  rich,  well  settled 
>n,  devoted  principally  to  diversj- 
and  intensified  farming.  Soil  is 
ted  to  fruit  growing,  nut  culture, 
raising,  small  fruits  and  general 
ing.  Poultry  and  stock  are  success- 
and  profitably  raised;  bee  culture 
general  gardening  are  successfully 
deed.  Lumbering  is  an  important 
itry,  an  immense  body  of  saw  timber 
ding  fir,  larch,  cedar  and  hemlock 
iguous.  Prunes,  clover,  vetch,  grains 
hops,  dairying,  sheep  raising, 
ral  thousands  of  acres  have  recently 
set  out  to  apples,  prunes,  pears, 
ries  and  English  walnuts.  Average 
■all  41  inches.  Municipal  water- 
ss  system.  Private  electric  lighting 
t.  Paved  streets.  High  and  graded 
ic  school.  Catholic,  Christian,  Con- 
ational,  Lutheran  and  Methodist 
■ches.  Weekly  paper.  Commercial 
5.  2 Banks:  capital  and  surplus 

000;  deposits  $276,000. 
pringbrook — Altitude  200  feet.  Popu- 


lation 200.  On  P.  E.  & E.  (electric)  Rail- 
road. Fruit  growing,  general  farming, 
truck  gardening,  livestock,  poultry  rais- 
ing and  dairying.  Chief  crops,  onions, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  prunes  vege- 
tables, etc.  Fruit  evaporatmg,  canning 
and  preserving  plants.  . Large  warehouse 
and  Fruitgrowers’  Union.  Graded  pub- 
lic school  teaching  high  school  course. 
Friends  Church.  . . 

Wheatland— Population  85.  Shipping 
station  on  Willamette  River,  11  miles 
north  of  Salem,  Marion  County.  Daily 
boats  to  Salem  and  Portland.  Fruit 
growing,  general  farming  and  hop  raising. 
Peaches.  Graded  public  school. 

Willamina — Altitude  197  fee...  Popu- 
lation 750.  Terminus  Willamina  branch 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  at  junc- 
tion of  Yamhill  River  and  Willamina 
Creek.  Rich  agricultural  section. 
Farming,  fruit  growing,  dairying  and 
stock  raising.  Large  body  of  merchant- 
able timber.  Valuable  undeveloped 
water  power  facilities  available.  Granite 
quarry,  8 miles  north.  Brick,  and  tile 
factory,  one  of  most  important  m North- 
west; high  grade  face  brick  and  terra 
cotta  produced.  Handle  factory.  . High 
and  graded  public  school..  Christian, 
Congregational  and  Methodist  churches. 
Odd  Fellows,  Foresters,  Rebekah  and 
Artisan  lodges.  Fruit  Growers’  Associa- 
tion and  Commercial  Club.  Weekly 
paper.  Electric  lighted  and  paved 
streets.  Municipal  water  works  system. 
Fishing.  Bear,  deer,  and  other  game. 
Bank:  capital  and  surplus,  $22,000;  de- 
posits $80,000.  t>  , 

Whiteson— Altitude  154  feet.  Popula- 
tion 50.  On  Portland,  Eugene  & Eastern 
Railroad  (electric),  j unction  point  of  bher- 
idan,  Dallas  and  Corvallis  branches  of 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Fruit  grow- 
ing, walnut  culture,  diversified  farming, 
poultry  raising,  etc.  Important. shipping 
station.  High  and  graded  public  school. 
Presbyterian  church.  Artisan  lodge. 

Yamhill— Altitude  212  feet.  Popu- 
lation 520.  On  Portland,  Eugene  and 
Eastern  Railroad  (electric)..  Rich,  well 
watered  and  drained  agricultural  sec- 
tion with  a background  of  timber.  Lum- 
bering, farming,  hops,  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing,  dairying,  hogs,  and  poultry 
raising.  Primarily  a grain  producing 
section,  but  fruit  growing  and  diversified 
farming  more  recently  and  generally 
adopted.  Paved  streets  and  cement 
sidewalks.  Private  waterworks  and 
electric  lighting  systems.  . High  and 
graded  public  school.  Bishop  Scott 
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boarding  school  (Episcopalian)  for  boys. 
Catholic,  Christian  and  Methodist 
churches.  Masons,  K.  of  P.,  Odd  Fellows 
and  Woodmen  Lodges.  Farmers’  Grange. 
Weekly  newspaper.  Development  Club. 
Bank:  capital  and  surplus  $31,000;  de- 
posits $134,000. 


Other  post  offices,  railroad  stf 
and  settlements  in  the  county  are: 
wood,  Briedwell,  Broadmead,  Chi 
brook,  Crawfords,  Gopher,  Pike, 
Joseph,  Wapato,  West  Chehalem 
West  Dayton. 
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years 39 
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Argenti,  Marion  County 220 

Arlington,  Gilliam  County 143 

Arrow,  Lake  County 187 

Asbestos,  Jackson  County 163 

Ashland,  Jackson  County 163 

Ash,  Douglas  County 135 

Ashwood,  Jefferson  County 170 

Astoria,  Clatsop  County 107 

Athena,  Umatilla  County 256 

Audrey,  Baker  County 88 

AumsvUle,  Marion  County 220 

Austin,  Grant  County 147 

Aurora,  Marion  County 221 

Axtell,  Lincoln  County 201 

Azalea,  Douglas  County 135 

B 

Bacona,  Washington  County 281 

Bakeoven,  Wasco  County 276 

Baker,  Baker  County 88 

Baker  County  (map),  Blue  Mountain  Region  . 85 

General  description  of 84 

Ballard's  Landing,  Baker  County 88 
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Ballston,  Polk  County 241 
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Sandcn,  Coos  County 113 
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Comparison  of  yield,  price  and  production, 
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Crop  of  1914 21 

Barlow,  Clackamas  County 99 

Barnett,  Gilliam  County 143 

Barron,  Jackson  County 103 

Bartlett,  Wallowa  County 209 

Barton,  Clackamas  County 99 

Barview,  Tillamook  County 250 

Basin,  Grant  County 147 

Bay  City,  Tillamook  County 250 

Bayocean,  Tillamook  County 250 

Bayview,  Lincoln  County 201 

Beagle,  Jackson  County 164 

Beatty,  Klamath  County 181 

Beaver,  Tillamook  County 250 

Beaver  Creek,  Clackamas  County 99 

Boaver  Hill,  Coos  County 118 

Beaverton,  Washington  County 2S2 

Beckley,  Harney  County 153 

Bee  Culture 31 

Chart  showing  distribution  of 31 

Belknap  Springs,  Lan6  County 193 

Belle,  Lane  County 193 

Bellfountain,  Benton  County 93 

Bellevue,  Yamhill  County 293 

Bend,  Crook  County 125 

Bennett,  Baker  County 88 

Benton  County  (map)  Willamette  Valley 91 

General  description  of 90 

Berlin,  Linn  County 208 

Bethany,  Washington  County 282 

Beulah,  Malheur  County 215 

Big  Butte,  Jackson  County 164 

Bigg  Eddy,  Wasco  County 276 

Biggs,  Sherman  County 248 

Bissell,  ClackamaB  County 99 

Blachly,  Lane  County 193 

Blackberries — Production  by  counties  (1910). . . 40 
Total  production  and  value,  per  year  for  four 
years 39 


Elack  Rock,  Polk  County 

Blaine,  Tillamook  County 

Elakelyville,  Lane  County 

Blakes,  Baker  County 

Blalock,  Gilliam  County 

Blodgett,  Benton  County 

Blooming,  Washington  County 

Blue  River,  Lane  County 

Ely,  Klamath  County 

Bohemia,  Lane  County 

Bonanza,  Klamath  County, 

Bonita,  Lane  County 

Bonita,  Malheur  County 

Bonneville,  Multnomah  County 

Booth,  Douglas  County 

Boring,  Clackamas  County 

Boswell,  Douglas  County 

Bourne,  Baker  County 

Boyd,  Wasco  County 

Eridal  Veil,  Multnomah  County 

Bridge,  Coos  County 

Bridgeport,  Baker  County 

Briggson,  Umatilla  County 

Brighton,  Tillamook  County 
Brightwood,  Clackamas  County 
Brockway,  Douglas  County.. 

Erogan,  Malheur  County 

Brookings,  Curry  County 

Erooks,  Marion  County 

Erownsboro,  Jackson  County 
Erowntown,  Josephire  County 

Erownsville,  Linn  County 

Bruce,  Benton  County 

Buck  Fork,  Douglas  Comity. . 

Buell,  Polk  County 

Buena  Vista,  Polk  County 

Bullards,  Coos  County 

Bull  Run,  Clackamas  County 

Buncom,  Jackson  County 

Burlington,  Multnomah  County 

Eurns,  Harney  County 

Burnt  Ranch,  Wheeler  County 
Butte  Falls,  Jackson  County. . 

Butteville,  Marion  County 

Butter  (see  dairying) 

Buxton,  Washington  County. . 
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General  description  of  104 
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Climax,  Jackson  County 164 

Cloud  Cap  Inn,  Hood  River  County 158 

Cloverdale,  Tillamook  County 251 
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Rank  of  counties  in  production  of 24 

Clymer,  Marion  County 221 
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gress)  , 74 
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General  description  of 109 

Columbia  River 315 

Colton,  Clackamas  County 100 
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Comparison  with  Atlantic  States 6 
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Comstock,  Douglas  County 136 

Condenseries,  location  of  (chart) 30 

(See  also  dairying) 29 

Condon,  Gilliam  County 143 
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General  description  of 114 

Cooston,  Coos  County 118 
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Cord,  Malheur  County 215 

Corn,  Average  Yield  in  Oregon  and  Comparison 

with  Minnesota 22 
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(See  county  descriptive  matter) 

Corn — Crop  of  1914 21 

Cornelius,  Washington  County 282 
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Cove,  Union  County 263 

Cove  Orchard,  Yamhill  County 293 

Cows  (see  Dairy  Industry) 29 

Crabtree,  Linh  County 208 
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Crater  National  Forest 58 
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County 179 
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toes,  as  compared  with  other  states. . 
Amount  and  average  value  of  fruit  crop,  p 

year,  for  four  years 

Fruit  products,  rank  of  counties  in 

Districts  adapted  to  apple  culture  (chart) 

Barley,  average  yield  per  acre 

Corn,  average  yield  per  acre 

Price,  production,  yield  and  comparisc 

with  other  states 

Grains,  hay,  etc.,  average,  yield,  price,  etc.. 
Comparison  between  Oregon  and  Minnesota 


iCi 


Comparison  of  10  year  average  yield  in  Oregci 

with  Mississippi  Valley  states P' 

Crops  of  1914 L; 


in 


Rank  of  counties  by  production  of ... . 

Hop  crop  1914,  yield,  value 

Hay  (see  Grains,  Hay,  etc.) 

Oats,  crop  of  1914 

Potatoes,  crop  of  1914 

Average  yield  per  acre 

For  compar  isons  of  acreage,  price,  productior 

yield,  etc 

Rye,  average  yield  per  acre 

For  comparisons  cf  acreage,  price,  produc  j, 

tion,  yield,  etc 

Wheat,  average  yield  per  acre 

For  comparisons  of  acreage,  price,  produc 

tion,  yield,  etc. : 

Walnuts — Rank  of  counties  by  production 

Yield  by  counties  in  1910 

Croston,  Marion  County 

Crow,  Lane  County 

Crowley,  Malheur  County L 

Crystal,  Klamath  County 

i 81 

Culver,  Jefferson  County t 

Currinsville,  Clackamas  County f 

Curry  County  (map),  Coast  Region r 

General  Description  of ffl 

Curtin,  Douglas  County P* 

[it 

I 


D 


Dairy,  Klamath  County 

Dairying- 

Article  descriptive  of 

Creameries,  cheese  factories  and  condenser  ies, 

map  showing  distribution  of 

Number  of  establishments  engaged  in  indus- 
try (1910  census) 

Number  of  wage  earners  engaged  in  industry  D 

(1910  census) 

Value  of  products  manufactured  (1910  census)  J' 

Dairy  Cattle;  distribution  of  (chart) 

Number  in  state 

Industry  in  Oregon 


lucts  in  Oregon,  1914 

j >at  of  production 

ket  conditions 

H ie  and  cost  of  food  products 

ee  also  livestock)  * 

h 

Grant  County 

s,  Polk  County 

lscus,  Clackamas  County 
SIlson,  Josephine  County. 

on,  Yamhill  County 

ille,  Grant  County 

: Creek,  Douglas  County. 

p 

wood,  Lane  County 

h Rate  of  Oregon 

■■  Oregon’s  Health  Standard) 
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21  Douglas  County  (map),  Southern 

29  Region 

29  General  description  of 

29  Dover,  Clackamas  County 

Downs,  Marion  County 

148  Drain,  Douglas  County 

242  Draper,  Jackson  County 

100  Drew,  Douglas  County 

i?4  Drewsey,  Harney  County 

293  Dryden,  Josephine  County 

148  Dudley,  Jackson  County 

136  Dufur,  Wasco  County 

194  Duncan,  Umatilla  County 

79  Dundee,  Yamhill  County 

Durkee,  Baker  County 


Page. 

Oregon 

132 

131 

100 

221 

136 

164 

136 

153 

174 

164 

276 

257 

294 

88 


Hood  River  County 

horn,  Lane  County 

ing,  Josephine  County 

Island,  Columbia  County 

)f  . _ 

na,  Columbia  County 

loss  Springs,  Sherman  County 
••nark,  Curry  County 
!er,  Lincoln  County 

...>y,  Jackson  County 

Miutes,  Crook  County 
:hutes  National  Forest 

oit,  Marion  County 

sloped  Water  Powers— tehart) 

"j  .cation  of,  by  counties 

-i  tide  descriptive  of 

er,  Linn  County 

Li’s  Lake,  Lincoln  County 

ter,  Lane  County 

re y,  Yamhill  County 

ard,  Douglas  County 

ey,  Washington  County 

ston.  Lane  County 

ide,  Douglas  County 

ie,  Baker  County 

ie,  Washington  County 

onville,  Douglas  County 
‘ lge,  Clackamas  County 
Iph,  Tillamook  County 
nald,  Marion  County 
ry  nna,  Lane  County 

ra,  Coos  County 

11  rena,  Lane  County 

than,  Douglas  County 

I 


158 

194 

174 

113 

113 

246 

130 

201 

164 

126 

58 

221 

49 

50 
49 

208 
202 
194 
. 294 
. 136 
. 282 
. 194 
. 136 
. 88 
. 282 
. 136 
. 100 
. 251 
. 221 
. 194 
. 119 
. . 194 
. . 136 


E 

Eagle  Creek,  Clackamas  County 

Eagle  Point,  Jackson  County 

Bail,  Douglas  County 

Early,  Sherman  County 

Eastside,  Coos  County 

Echo,  Umatilla  County 

Eckley,  Curry  County 

Eddyville,  Lincoln  County 

Edenbower,  Douglas  County 

Educational  and  Social — 

Article  descriptive  of  conditions  in  Oregon. 

High  Schools,  distribution  of  (chait) 

Oregon’s  rank  educationally *•  • ■ 

Elgin,  Union  County 

Elk  City,  Lincoln  County 

Elk  Creek,  Clatsop  County 

Elkhead,  Douglas  County 

Elkhorn,  Marion  County 

Elkton,  Douglas  County 

Ellwood,  Clackamas  County  

Elmira,  Lane  County 

Elsie,  Clatsop  County 

Embody,  Lake  County 

Empire,  Coos  County 

Encina,  Baker  County 

Endersly,  Wasco  County 

Enterprise,  Wallowa  County 
Erskinville,  Sherman  County 
Estacada,  Clackamas  County 

Etelka,  Coos  County 

Eugene,  Lane  County 


100 

164 

136 

246 

119 

257 

130 

202 

136 

74 

76 

74 

263 
202 
108 
136 
221 
136 
. 100 
194 
. 108 
. 187 
. 119 
. 88 
. 276 
269 
. 246 
. 101 
. 119 
. 194 
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F 

Fairbanks,  Wasco  County 270 

Fairdale,  Yamhill  County 294 

Fairfield,  Marion  County 221 

Fairs  School  Children's  Agricultural  and 

Industrial 78 

Fairview,  Multnomah  County 235 

Fall  Creek,  Lane  County 105 

Falls  City,  Polk  County 242 

Farmington,  Washington  County 2S2 

Farm  Land  Bureau 10-310 

Farms  and  Farming — 

Average  acres  per  farm 23 

Average  price  land  pe.  acre 23 

(See  also  County  descriptions) 

Number  of  farms  and  ten  year  inciease 23 

Fayetteville,  Linn  County 208 

Fence  Posts 28 

Fern  Hill,  Clatsop  County 108 

Fernvale,  Douglas  County 130 

Fir,  Hood  River  County 158 

Firwood,  Clackamas  County 101 

Fishing- 

Fry  liberated  in  streams;  game  fish  in  Oregon, 
hatching  operations,  halibut  industry,  etc. . 53 
Master  Fish  Warden,  oysters,  clams  and  other 

bivalves,  etc 53 

Fishhawk,  Columbia  County 113 

Flanagan,  Wasco  County 276 

Flavel,  Clatsop  County 108 

Flax  and  Flax  Industry 30 

Fleetwood,  Lake  County 187 

Flora,  Wallowa  County 209 

Florence,  LaDe  County 195 

Flour  Mills  and  Grist  Mills — Number  of  es- 
tablishments, wage-earners  and  value  of 

products 07 

Foley,  Tillamook  County 251 

Foley  Springs,  Lane  County 195 

Follyfarm,  Elarney  County 153 

Forest  Grove,  Washington  County 282 

Forests,  National — Area  by  counties 10-53— C5 

Forestry— Area  in  private  hands 5G-58-59-G5 

Area  in  National  Forests 58 

Article  descriptive  of 50 

Homesteads 03 

Lumbering  and  Forestry  in  Oregon ...  C5 

Map  showing  National  Forests 37 

Standing  timber  in  National  Parks  and 

Forests fl 

Standing  timber  in  Oregon,  by  counties G5 

Standing  timber  privately  owned C5 


1 


Fort  Klamath,  Klamath  County 

Fort  Rock,  Lake  County B 

Fort  Stevens,  Clatsop  County 

Fossil,  Wheeler  County 

Foster,  Linn  County 

Four  Milo,  Coos  County 

Fox,  Grant  County 

Fox  Valley,  Linn  County 

Tranklin,  Lane  County 

Tree  Fridge,  Wasco  County 

Freewater,  Umatilla  County 

Friend,  Wasco  County 

Fremont,  Lake  County 

Fremont  National  Torest 


Fruits — Average  amount  and  value  of  princip 
varieties  grown  in  Oregon,  per  year  f 

four  years !i 

Crop  of  1914 M 

Production  and  rank  by  counties 

(See  Horticulture) 


Truita,  Wallowa  County 

Fur-Fearing  Animals  of  Oregon. 


G 


Galena,  Grant  County 

Gales  Creek,  Washington  County. 

Galice,  Josephine  County 

Galesville,  Douglas  County 

Game  and  Game  Fish — Game  birds,  wic 

variety  of,  and  protection  for 

Garden  Home,  Washington  County 

Gardiner,  Douglas  County 

Garibaldi,  Tillamook  County 

Gaston,  Washington  County 

Gates,  Marion  County 

Gateway,  Jefferson  County 

Gearhart,  Clatsop  County 

Geography— Climate  and  soil  of  state 

George,  Clackamas  County 

Gsrvais,  Marion  County  

Gibbon,  Umatilla  County 

Gilliam  County  (map),  Columbia  Basi: 

Region 

General  Description  of 

Gladstone,  Clackamas  County 

Clen,  Lincoln  County 

Clenada,  Lane  County 

Glenbrook,  Benton  County 
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Jtdale,  Douglas  County 137 

Iiora,  Tillamook  County 251 

iwood,  Clatsop  County 10S 

nwood,  Washington  County 283 

le,  Douglas  County 137 

i ts— 


agora,  bucks,  revenue  from  sale  of;  cham- 
pionship prizes  won;  inctease  in  value  and 
■•revenue;  industry  in  Oregon;  land  clearing 


value 30 

umber  in  state 27 

..lie,  Columbia  County 113 

d Eeach,  Curry  County 120 

den,  Josephine  County 174 

d Hill,  Jackson  County 1C4 

r idson,  Lane  County 105 


iflosoberries — Yield  and  value  per  year  for 


four  years 39 

oseberry,  Morrow  County 229 

shen,  Lane  County 195 

vernment  Lands— Acreage  in  state 10 

•••  .creage  tillable ID 

. !y  band  Districts 1C 

ains 21-22-23 

and  Rapids,  Clatsop  County 108 

ande  Ronde,  Yamhill  County 294 

andview,  Jeff erson  County 170 

anger,  Eenton  County 94 

• anite,  Grant  County 148 

bant  County  (map),  Blue  Mountain  Region. . 145 
idf  general  description  of 144 

' ■ants  Pass,  Josephine  County 174 

rapes— Yield  and  value  per  year  for  four 

! years 39 

Production  of,  rank  by  counties 40 

rass  Valley,  Sherman  County 246 

rave,  Josephine  County 175 

ravel  Ford,  Coos  County 119 

ray,  Linn  County 209 

razing  Lands  'public) 56-63 

reen,  Douglas  County 137 

reenhorn,  Baker  County 88 


ireenleaf,  Lane  County 195 

jlreenwood,  Baker  County 88 

Iresham,  Multnomah  County 235 


I'  Irossman,  Wallowa  County 2G9 

'rou3e,  Wallowa  County 269 

lunter,  Douglas  County 137 

Jurdane,  Umatilla  County 257 

Gwendolen,  Gilliam  County 143 


Page. 

Gypsum,  Baker  County 88 

H 

Hadleyville,  Lano  County 195 

Haines,  Baker  County 89 

Hale,  Lane  County 195 

Halfway,  Baker  County 89 

Halibut  Industry 54 

Halsey,  Linn  County 209 

Hamilton,  Grant  County 148 

Hamlet,  Clatsop  County 108 

Hammond,  Clatsop  County 108 

Hampton,  Crook  County ...  126 

Harbor,  Curry  County 130 

Hardman,  Morrow  County 229 

Hare,  Curry  County 130 

Harlan,  Lincoln  County 202 

Harney  County  (map).  Central  Oregon  Region.  150 

General  description  of 149 

Harney,  Harney  County 153 

Harper,  Malheur  County 215 

Harriman,  Harney  County 153 

Harris,  Benton  County 94 

Harrisburg,  Linn  County 209 

Harrison,  Washington  County 283 

Eavythorne,  Douglas  County 137 

Hay — Average  yield  per  acre;  average  piice; 

production,  yield 22 

(See  also  county  descriptive  matter) 

Crop  of  1914 21 

Rank  of  counties  in  production 24 

Health — Climate  and  conditions  conducive  to. . 79 

Mortality,  rate  of,  standard  of  Oregon. 79 

Hebo,  Tillamook  County 251 

Heceta,  Lane  County 195 

Helix,  Umatilla  County 257 

Hemlock,  Tillamook  County 251 

Heppner,  Morrow  County . 229 

Hereford,  Baker  County 89 

Hermiston,  Umatilla  County 257 

Highland,  Clackamas  County 101 

Highways 71 

(See  also  county  descriptive  matter) 

Eildebrand,  Klamath  County 181 

Eilgard,  Union  County 264 

Hills,  Lane  County 195 

Eillsdale,  Multnomah  County 235 

Hillsboro,  Washington  County 283 

Hoaglin,  Douglas  County 137 
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Hobsonville,  Tillamook  County 251 

Holbrook,  Multnomah  County 235 

Holdman,  Umatilla  County 258 

Holland,  Josephine  County 175 

Holley,  Linn  County 209 

Homestead,  Baker  County 89 

Homestead  Lands— Acreage  of,  in  state;  how 

to  acquire 16-17-19 

Honey— (See  Bee  Culture)  31 

Hood  River  County  (map),  Columbia  Basin 

Region 155 

General  description  of 154 

Hood  River,  Hood  River  County 158 

Hoover,  Marion  County 221 

Hopewell,  Yamhill  County 294 

Hopkins,  Clatsop  County 108 

Hops — Acreage  in  Oregon;  average  yield  per 

acre 37 

Conditions  ideal  for 36 

Cost  of  production 37 

Crop  of  1914 21 

Percentage  of  United  States  product  grown  in 

Oregon  (diagram) 37 

Rank  by  counties  in  production 24 

Horticulture — Acreage  and  yield  by  counties. . 47 

Article  descriptive  of 30 

Grape  production  and  rank  by  counties 40 

Industry  in  Oregon 37 

Oregon’s  fruit  crop 21 

Average  quantity  and  value  per  year  for 

four  years 39 

Horses— Map  showing  distribution  cf 26 

Number  of,  in  state 27 

Horton,  Lane  County 196 

Hoskins,  Benton  County 94 

Hot  Lake,  Union  County 264 

Houlton,  Columbia  County 113 

Howell,  Marion  County 222 

Hubbard,  Marion  County 222 

Hudson,  Columbia  County  113 

Hugo,  Josephine  County 175 

Hullt,  Marion  County 222 

Huntington,  Baker  County 89 

Huron,  Umatilla  County 258 


Continued. 
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Inavale,  Benton  County 

Independence,  Polk  County 

Indian  Lands |n, 

Industries — Summary  of 7". 

Information  (see  title  page) 

Special — (see  list  of  commercial  organization; 
at  end  of  county  descriptive  matter) 

Inglis,  Columbia  County 

Introduction,  by  the  Governor (opposite 

Introduction,  General 

lone,  Morrow  County 

Ironside,  Malheur  County 

Irrigation  and  Waterpower,  Article  descrip- 
tive of 

Power  (water),  amount  available i\r 

Carey  Act  Lands  under  irrigation,  summary 

of 

Water  resources  (descriptive  chart) 

Map  showing  per  cent  of  total  land  irrigated. 4 

Note  on  water  power  figures 

Distribution  in  United  States  (map) 

Developed  and  undeveloped  waterpowers 

(chart) 

Article  descriptive  of  developed  waterpowers 
Developed  waterpowers  and  location  byf1 

counties 

Irrigon,  Morrow  County 

Irving,  Lane  County 

Island  City,  Union  County 

Ivison,  Lane  County 


lay  7 

to,  I 
i Valla 
in,  Wa 

m 


nsa; 

it 


idika 

it,! 


Ila,  Douglas  County 137 

Illahe,  Curry  County 130 

Imbler,  Union  County  264 

Imnaha,  Wallowa  County  269 


Jackson  County  (map),  Southern  Oregon 

Region 

General  description  of 

Jacksonville,  Jackson  County 

Jamieson,  Malheur  County 

Jasper,  Lane  County 

Jefferson  County  (map),  Central  Oregon 

Region ...' 

General  description  of 

Jefferson,  Marion  County 

Jennings  Lodge,  Clackamas  County 

Jewell,  Clatsop  County 

John  Day,  Grant  County 

Jordan,  Linn  County 

Jordan  Valley,  Malheur  County 

Joseph,  Wallowa  County 

Josephine  County  (map),  Southern  Ore- 
gon Region 


PI 


fc- 


General  description  of . 
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on  City,  Lane  County 196 

uane  County 196 

•a,  Malheur  County 215 


i K 

a,  Union  County 264 

! r,  Columbia  County 113 

tig,  Baker  County 89 

■ g,  Douglas  County 137 

1 Clackamas  County 101 

Klamath  County 118 

Sherman  County 246 

, Josephine  County 175 

ley,  Wasco  County 277 

ton,  Linn  County - 209 

Valley,  Benton  County 94 

n,  Washington  County 283 

Columbia  County 113 

a’s  Springs,  Lane  County 19® 

ath  Agencj , Klamath  County 181 

ath  County  (map).  Central  Oregon 

177 

agion 

eral  description  of 1 ' 9 

ath  Falls,  Klamath  County 181 

like,  Sherman  County 24® 

,b,  Marion  County 222 

.pa,  Clatsop  County 1°8 

I-,  Douglas  County i37 

1 i,  Jackson  County I®5 

fr,  Columbia  County H3 


-Advantages  of , in  Oregon 72 

ne  capital  essential 72 

ges  (see  county  descriptive  matter) 

mb,  Linn  County 209 

yette,  Yamhill  County • 294 

Irande,  Union  County 2®4 

I law,  Crook  County 12® 

j County  (map),  Central  Oregon  Region. . 184 

neral  description  of 182 

5 Creek,  Jackson  County I®5 

sport,  Curry  County I30 

eside,  Coos  County 119 

eview,  Lake  County I87 

tonta,  Jeflei  son  County 17C 


Page. 

Lampa,  Coos  County 149 

Lands— Area  (total),  how  divided  (chart) U 

Area  (see  county  descriptive  matter) 

(Total)  in  acres 10 

(Total)  in  square  miles ®"23 

Carey  Act  irrigable  lands,  by  counties 19 

Classification  of  all  lands,  by  counties 10 

Farm  lands,  average  price  of  (see  county  des- 

ct  iptivo  matter ) 23 

Farm  lands  (tillable)  acreage  by  counties 19 

(see  also  county  descriptive  matter) 

Government,  open  to  entry  classified  as  to 

character  by  land  districts 1® 

Government,  open  to  entry,  how  to  acquire.. . 17 

Government,  number  of  acres  tillable,  by 

10 

countres ; 

Improved  lands,  cultivated  and  uncultivated.  10 

In  pi  ivate  ownership 79 

Indian  Reserves 10 

National  Forests 10-58-59-01 

National  Parks,  not  deeded  or  patented 10 

State  School,  information  concerning 24 

Acreage  by  counties 79 

Acreage  tillable 49 

Timber,  acreage,  in  National  Forests 61-®5 

Timber  acreage,  in  Indian  Reserves 6® 

Privately  owned  by  counties 65 

Total  acreage  under  cultivation  by  counties. . 19 

Total  acreage  uncultivated  by  counties 10 

“Land  of  Opportunity,”  The.. (facing  1) 

Lane  County  (map),  Willamette  Valley 189 

General  description  of 788 

Langells  Valley,  Klamath  County 182 

Langlois,  Curry  County 12° 

Langrell,  Baker  County 89 

La  Pine,  Crook  County I2® 

Latham,  Lane  County 196 

Laurel,  Washington  County 283 

Lawen,  Harney  County 453 

Laurence,  MtCrion  County 222 

Leaburg,  Lane  County I9® 

Lebanon,  Linn  County 209 

Lee,  Coos  County 449 

Leeds,  Jackson  County I®5 

Leland,  Josephine  County I75 

Leona,  Douglas  County I37 

Lewis,  Wallowa  County 279 

Lewisburg,  Benton  County 94 

Lewisburg,  Marion  County 222 

Lewisville,  Polk  County 242 

Lexington,  Morrow  County 229 

Liberal,  Clackamas  County 101 

Lilyglen,  Jackson  County 165 
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Lime,  Baker  County 89 

Lincoln  County  (map),  Coast  Region 199 

General  description  of 198 

Lincoln,  Polk  County 242 

Linn  County  (map),  Willamette  Valley 205 

General  description  of 204 

Linnton,  Multnomah  County 235 

Linville,  Lincoln  County 202 

Livestock— Article  descriptive  of  industry 27 

Cattle  (dairy  and  stock) 27 

Hogs,  (condition  ideal  for) 27 

Map  showing  distribution  of 27 

Horses,  high  grade  of 20^27 

Number  in  county — (see  county  descriptive 
matter) 

Sheep  and  Goats 30-32 

Sheep  (map)  showing  distribution 33 

Value  of  product  for  1914 21 

Llewellyn,  Lane  County 196 

Lockhart,  Baker  County 89 

Logan,  Clackamas  County 101 

Loganberries  and  Raspberries-* 

Average  production  and  value  per  year  for 

four  years 39 

Rank  by  counties 40 

London,  Lane  County 196 

Long  Creek,  Grant  County 148 

Lone  Rock,  Gilliam  County 143 

Lookingglass,  Douglas  County 137 

Lorane,  Lane  County 196 

Lorella,  Klamath  County 182 

Lost  Valley,  Wheeler  County 289 

Lostine,  Wallowa  County 270 

Lowell,  Lane  County 196 

Lucky  Boy,  Lane  County 196 

Lumber — Annual  output  and  value  of  in  state; 

contained  in  foiests 61-64-65-66 

Cost  of,  for  homes 28 

Lutgens,  Lincoln  County 202 

Lyons,  Linn  County 209 


M 


McCoy,  Polk  County 242 

McDermitt,  Malheur  County 215 

McDonald,  Sherman  County 247 

McEwen,  Baker  County 89 

McKee,  Marion  County 222 

McKenzie  Bridgo,  Lane  County 196 

McMinnville,  Yamhill  County 294 


Mabel,  Lane  County 

Macksburg,  Clackamas  County 
Macleay,  Marion  County 


10 


Made  in  Oregon — Oregon  State  Almanac 

Oregon  product 

Madras,  Jefferson  County 

Malheur  County  (map),  Cential  Ore 

Region 

General  description  of 

Malheur,  Malheur  County 

Malheur  National  Forest 

Malin,  Klamath  County 

Manning,  Washington  County 

Manufacturing  in  Oregon 

Mapleton,  Lane  County 

Maplewood,  Multnomah  County 

Marcola,  Lane  County. 

Marial,  Curry  County 
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Marion  County  (map),  Willamette  Valley. 


shell 


General  description  of flits 


Marion,  Marion  County 

Marmot,  Clackamas  County 

Marquam,  Clackamas  County 

Marshfield,  Coos  County 

Marshland,  Columbia  County 

Maupin,  Wasco  County 

Mayger,  Columbia  County 

Mayville,  Gilliam  County 

Meacham,  Umatilla  County 

Meadow,  Lane  County Tts 

Meadowbrook,  Clackamas  County 


Mecca,  Jefferson  County IP 


Medford,  Jackson  County 

Medical  Springs,  Union  County. 

Mehama,  Marion  County 

Meldrum,  Clackamas  County. . . 

Melrose,  Douglas  County 

Melville,  Clatsop  County 

Mercer,  Lane  County 

Meridian,  Marion  County 

Merlin,  Josephine  County 

Merrill,  Klamath  County 

Mesquite,  Malheur  County 

Metolius,  Jefferson  County 

Metzger,  Washington  County. . . 


Middleton,  Washington  County 

Midland,  Klamath  County 

Mikkalo,  Gilliam  County 
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Jity,  Marion  County 222 

r.  Malheur  County 215 

rood,  Douglas  County 137 

,n.  Umatilla  County 238 

aukie,  Clackamas  County 102 

, m Nationa'  Forest 52 

i ral,  Eaker  County 82 

1 ral,  Lane  County 127 

rva,  Lane  County 127 

is  and  Minerals— Industry  in  Oregon 51 

serais,  where  found  (map) 32 

pduction  of  metal,  value  and  amount  by 

.ounties  

.lie.  Lane  County 127 

;o.  Marion  County  222 

h,  Lane  County 127 

ellaneous  Products— Value  for  1914 21 

, Columbia  County 713 

hell,  Wheeler  County 289 

air  and  Wool — Value  of  product,  1914 21 

tide  descriptive  of 30-52 

iawk.  Lane  County 137 

iler,  Tillamook  County 231 

alia,  Clackamas  County 102 

ritor,  Marion  County 222 

'kland,  Sherman  County 240 

V nouth,  Polk  County 242 

•oe,  Denton  County 94 

Pument,  Grant  County 148 

^tague,  Gilliam  County 143 

>dy.  Wasco  County 277 

gan.  Morrow  County 229 

ro,  Sherman  County 246 

row  County  (map),  Columbia  Basin  Re- 


gion. 
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eneral  description  of 22a 

sier,  Wasco  County 277 

und,  Lane  County 137 

unt  Angel,  Marion  County 2.2 

5int  Good,  Hood  River  County 158 

"ant  Vernon,  Grant  County 148 

"untain,  Josephine  County 1*5 

untain  Dale,  Washington  County  2S4 

untain  View,  Benton  County 94 

le,  Harney  County I53 

;les — Number  of  in  state 27 

(See  also  county  descriptive  matter) 

Tlino,  Clackamas  County 
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Multnomah  County  (map),  Willamette  Valley  231 

General  description  of 229 

Multnomah,  Multnomah  County 23a 

Munkers,  Linn  County  202 

Murphy,  Josephine  County 175 

Myrtle  Creek,  Douglas  County 137 

Myrtle  Point,  Coos  County U9 

N 

Narrows,  Harney  County I58 

Nashville,  Lincoln  County 202 

National  Forests — 

Article  descriptive  of 66 

Article-descriptive  of,  by  forests 36 

Area  by  counties 12 

Area  by  forests 38 

Grazing 68 

Timber  content 61-65 

National  Parks — 

Area  by  counties I9 

Natron,  Lane  County I97 

Necanicum,  Clatsop  County 1°8 

Needy,  Clackamas  County 1°2 

Nehalem,  Tillamook  County 251 

Nenamusa,  Tillamook  County 251 

Neskowin,  Tillamook  County 231 

Netarts,  Tillamook  County 251 

Newbridge,  Baker  County 89 

Newberg,  Yamhill  County 294 

Now  Era,  Clackamas  County 102 

Now  Pine  Creek,  Lake  County 188 

Newport,  Lincoln  County 202 

Niagara,  Marion  County 222 

Nichols,  Douglas  County I28 

Noble,  Marion  County 223 

Nolin,  Umatilla  County 258 

North  Eend,  Coos  County 120 

North  Plains,  Washington  County 2S4 

North  Powder,  Union  County 264 

North  Santiam,  Linn  County 209 

Nortons,  Lincoln  County 202 

Norway,  Coos  County I20 

Noti,  Lane  County I97 

Nugget,  Douglas  County 138 

Nuts  and  Nut  Culture 39 

Acreage  in  Oregon 40 

Value  and  amount  raised  per  year  for  four 

years 39 

Rank  of  county  in  production 40 
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Nye,  Umatilla  County 258 

Nyssa,  Malheur  County 215 

o 

Oak  Creek,  Douglas  County 138 

Oak  Grove,  Clackamas  County 102 

Oakland,  Douglas  County 138 

Oakridge,  Lane  County 197 

Oakville,  Linn  County 209 

Oats — Average  yield  bushels,  per  acie,  10-year 
aveiage  acreage;  price,  production,  yield, 

etc 22-23 

Crop  of  1914 21 

Rank  of  County  in  production  of 24 

Ocean  View,  Lincoln  County 202 

Ochoco  National  Forest 60 

Odell,  Hood  River  County 158 

Olalla,  Douglas  County 138 

Olene,  Klamath  County 182 

Olex,  Gilliam  County 143 

Olney,  Clatsop  County 108 

Ona,  Lincoln  County 202 

Ontario,  Malheur  County 216 

Opal  City,  Jefferson  County 170 

Ora,  Lane  County 197 

Oregon  City,  Clackamas  County 102 

Oregon’s  Health  Standard — Low  mortality 

rate 79 

Oregon  National  Forest 60 

Oregon  State  Immigration  Commission 1 

Orenco,  Washington  Co. 284 

Oretown,  Tillamook  County 251 

Orient,  Multnomah  County 235 

Ortley,  Wasco  County 277 

Oswego,  Clackamas  County 102 

Otis,  Lincoln  County 202 

Owens,  Tillamook  County 251 

Owyhee,  Malheur  County 216 
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Pacific  City,  Tillamook  County 251 

Paisley,  Lake  County 18S 

Palmer,  Multnomah  County 235 

Panther,  Lane  County 197 

Paradise,  Wallowa  County 270 

Park,  Baker  County 89 

Parkdale,  Hood  River  County 158 


Parkers,  Polk  County 

Parkersburg,  Coos  County 

Parker’s  Mills,  Morrow  County '' 

Parkplaoe,  Clackamas  County 

Paulina,  Crook  County , 

Paulina  National  Forest « 


Peaches — Industry  in  Oregon 

Production  of,  by  counties 

Value  and  amount  of,  per  year  foi  four  yeai 
(See  Horticulture) 

Peak,  Benton  County 

Pears — Production  of,  by  counties 

Value  and  amount  of,  per  year  for  four  yea 
(See  Horticulture) 
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Pedee,  Polk  County 

Peel,  Douglas  County 

Pelican,  Klamath  County 

Pendleton,  Umatilla  County 

Peoria,  Linn  County 

Per  Capita  Wealth  of  Oregon 

Perdue,  Douglas  County 

Perry,  Union  County 

Perrydale,  Polk  County 

Philomath,  Benton  County 

Phoenix,  Jackson  County 

Pilot  Rock,  Umatilla  County 

Pine,  Baker  County 

Pinehurst,  Jackson  County 

Pirtle,  Linn  County 

Placer,  Josephine  County 

Plainview,  Linn  County 

Pleasant  Hill,  Lane  County 

Pleasant  Valley,  Baker  County 

Plums  and  Prunes— 

Production  of,  by  counties 

Value  and  amount  of,  per  year  for  four  year 
(See  Horticulture) 

Plush,  Lake  County 

Pokegama,  Klamath  County 

Point  Terrace,  Lane  County 

Polk  County  (map)  Willamette  Valley 

General  description  of 


j* 


id 


Population— 

American  and  foreign  born  by  state  an  -ji 

counties dL 

(See  county  desct  iptive  matter) 

And  area  as  compared  to  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Switze  r 
land,  Belgium,  etc : i; 

Cities  and  towns  (see  county  descripth^ 
matter. 
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k by  counties  in  production 24 

oof  1914 21 
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I icle  descriptive  of 33 

See  county  descriptive  matter) 

■',ce — (See  introduction) 3 

I ;ott,  Columbia  County 113 

ost,  Baker  County 82 

>ville,  Crook  County 126 

•ess,  Washington  County 284 

] rise,  Wallowa  County 270 

pect,  Jackson  County 165 

per,  Coos  County 120 

CSS — dried 39 

| 'Auction  of  plums  and  prunes  by  counties.  40 

j ue  of  and  amount  per  year  for  four  years. . 39 

ic  Lands — Area  of  in  state,  by  counties  and 

districts;  classified  as  to  character 10-16 

>w  to  acquire I7 

vose  of  this  book 3 
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"its,  Baker  County 

laby,  Marion  County. 


89 

223 


Quinces,  etc. — Production  by  counties 40 

Quincy,  Columbia  County 173 

Quinn,  Columbia  County 113 

Quinton,  Gilliam  County  143 

R 

Railroads  (see  transportation) 83 

Map  showing  railroads ®8 

Miles  of,  by  counties  (see  county  descriptive 
matter). 

Rainfall— Total,  average  precipitation  (map) . . 34 

_ 

Rainier,  Columbia  County H3 

Raleigh,  Washington  County 284 

Raspberries — Production  of,  by  counties 40 

Value  and  amount  of,  per  year  for  four  years 

(see  horticulture) 33 

Rector,  Tillamook  County 232 

Redland,  Clackamas  County 103 

Redmond,  Crook  County 12® 

Reed,  Lane  County 197 

Reedsport,  Douglas  County 138 

Reedville,  Washington  County 284 

Reston,  Douglas  County  138 

Reuben,  Columbia  County  113 

Rex,  Yamhill  County 295 

Rice  Hill,  Douglas  County I38 

Richland,  Baker  County  89 

Richmond,  Wheeler  County 289 

Rickreall,  Polk  County 243 

Riddle,  Douglas  County 438 

Ridgeway,  Wasco  County 277 

Riley,  Harney  County 153 

Ritter,  Grant  County 448 

Rivers— Miles  of  navigable  (see  county  descrip- 
tive  matter). 

Riverside,  Malheur  County 21® 

Riverton,  Coos  County 120 

Riverview,  Malheur  County 21® 

Roads  and  Highways— Article  descriptive  of . . 71 

Expenditures  for  roads  and  bridges 70-71 

Mileage,  by  counties  (see  also  county  descrip- 
tive matter) . 

Taxes  levied  for  special  fund,  by  counties — 82 

Robinette,  Baker  County 89 

Rock  Creek,  Baker  County 89 

Rock  Creek,  Gilliam  County I43 

Rock  Point,  Jackson  County 165 

Rogue  River,  Jackson  County 16® 

Rogue  River  Valley— Description  of 12 
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Rolyat,  Crook  County 128 

Rondowa,  Wallowa  County 270 

Roseburg,  Douglas  County 138 

Rosedale,  Marion  County 223 

Rose  Lodge,  Lincoln  County 203 

Round  Prairie,  Douglas  County 138 

Rowe,  Clackamas  County 103 

Rowena,  Wasco  County 277 

Rowland,  Linn  County 210 

Row  River,  Lane  County 197 

Roy,  Washington  County 284 

Royston,  Klamath  County . . 182 

Ruch,  Jackson  County 1GG 

Ruckles,  Douglas  County 139 

Rufus,  Sherman  County 247 

Rural,  Coos  County 120 

Rutledge,  Sherman  County 247 

Rye — Average  yield  per  acre;  ten  year  average 

acreage  price,  production  and  yield 22-23 

Rank  by  counties  in  production 24 

Rye  Valley,  Baker  County 89 

s 

Salado,  Lincoln  County 203 

Salem,  Marion  County 223 

Samaria,  Lane  County 197 

Sampson,  Douglas  County 139 

Sams  Valley,  Jackson  County 1GG 

Sandlake,  Tillamook  County 252 

Sandy,  Clackamas  County 103 

Sanger,  Baker  County 89 

Santiam,  Linn  County 210 

Santiam  National  Forest 60 

Scappoose,  Columbia  County 114 

Scottsburg,  Douglas  County 139 

Scotts  Mills,  Marion  County 224 

Scenery  and  Game  in  Oregon 54 

Scholls,  Washington  County 284 

Schools — Enrollment  in  public  schools,  1913-14.  75 
Average  number  of  days  in  school  year,  by 

counties 75 

Children’s  Industrial  Fairs 78 

Expenditures  by  counties  for  salaries,  total  ex- 
penditures and  value  of  school  property  of 

all  kinds 78 

Lands  owned  by  state 10 

Map,  shewing  location  of  educational  institu- 
tions other  than  grade  .schools  (see  also 

county  maps) 73 

N umber  of  children  of  school  age  by  counties . . 75 


Number  of  teachers  and  salaries  paid 

counties 

Private  schools,  enrollment  and  numbE|f 

teachers  by  counties 

Taxation  for 

Scio,  Linn  County 

Seal  Rock,  Lincoln  County 

Seaside,  Clatsop  County 

Seghers,  Washington  County 

Selma,  Josephine  County 

Shaniko,  Wasco  County 

Shaw,  Marion  County 

Sheaville,  Malheur  County 

Shedds,  Linn  County 

Sheep  and  Wool  Industry  (see  also  livesto 
Wool,  amountand  value  of  product. . 

Shefflin,  Washington  County 

Shelburn,  Linn  County 

Shellfish  Industry 


lift 
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ole 


Sherar,  Wasco  County 

Sheridan,  Yamhill  County 

Sherman  County  (Map),  Columbia  Basin  |!. 

gion 

General  description  of 

Sherwood,  Washington  County. . . 

Shubel,  Clackamas  County 

Sidney,  Marion  County 

Siletz,  Lincoln  County 

Silver  Lake,  Lake  County 

Silverton,  Marion  County 

Simnasho,  Wasco  County 

Sims,  Denton  County 

Siskiyou,  Jackson  County 

Siskiyou  National  Forest 

Sisters,  Crook  County 

Sitkum,  Coos  County 

Siuslaw  National  Forest 

Skelley,  Douglas  County 

Skipanon,  Clatsop  County 

Skullspring,  Malheur  County 

Smith,  Harney  County 

Smithfield,  Polk  County 

Smock,  Wasco  County 

Soda  Springs,  Jackson  County lBi 

Sodaville,  Linn  County |» 

Soils — Climate  and  geography  of  state It 

Description  of  (see  county  descriptive  matt  (p, 
Superiority  in  comparison  with  Mississi  L 
Valley  states  (descriptive  chart).. 
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, Clackamas  County 403 

■ lel,  Washington  County 284 

• berries— (See  article  on  Horticulture) 

luction  of,  by  counties 

ie  and  amount  of,  per  year  for  four  years . 39 

ms— Drainage  area  of 313 

s of  navigable  (see  county  descriptive 
atter) 

aurcee  of,  for  irrigation  and  water  power . . 
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outariesof ^ 

bnity,  Marion  County 2"4 

bur  Springs,  Douglas  County 1-9 

ner  Lake,  Lake  County I88 

aerville,  Union  County 265 

mit,  Benton  County oi 

ner,  Coos  County 1:0 

M pter,  Baker  County 


Sunset  Leach,  Clatsop  County 

Susanville,  Grant  County 148 

Sutherlin,  Douglas  County I39 

Suver,  Polk  County 248 

Svensen,  Clatsop  County 109 

Sweet  Home,  Linn  County 2X0 

Swine — (See  Livestock) 27 

Map  showing  distribution  of 27 

Number  of,  in  state 27 

Swisshome,  Lane  County I98 

Switzerland,  Marion  County 224 

Sylvan,  Multnomah  County 237 


Table  Rock,  Jackson  County 169 

Taft,  Lincoln  County 203 

Takilma,  Josephine  County 475 

Talent,  Jackson  County 166 

Tallman,  Linn  County 249 

Tangent,  Linn  County 2X0 

Tanks,  Umatilla  County 259 

Taxation  and  Taxes— 

Article  explanatory  of 81 

Apportionment  among  counties 82 

Assessed  valuation  by  counties  (see  county 

descriptive  matter) 82 

General  fund  (state,  county,  road  and  school) 
by  counties 


82 


Levy,  rate  and  amount  of , by  counties 82 

Special  for  dikes  and  ports 82 

For  roads  and  highways 82 

Total  general  and  special,  by  counties 82 

Taylor,  Wasco  County 2,7 

Teachers  in  Schools — 

Number  of  and  sex;  salaries,  etc <9-8° 

Telocaset,  Union  County 265 

Ten  Mile,  Douglas  County 439 

Terrebonne,  Crook  County • X2® 

The  Dalles,  Wasco  County 277 

Thomas,  Linn  County 2x8 

Thurston,  Lane  County 498 

Tidewater,  Lincoln  County 203 

Tigard,  Washington  County 284 

Tillable  Lands— 

Area  of,  in  state 

Acreage  in  publio  lands 

Tillamook  County  (map),  Coast  Region 248 

General  description  of 
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247 


_ , _ no  General  description  or 

pter,  Baker  County 

103  Tillamook,  Tillamook  County 252 

Wayside,  Clackamas  County 1LW  imam 
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Tiller,  Douglas  County 139 

Timber — Total  standing  in  Oregon 65-66 

Total  standing  in  National  Forests,  by  coun- 
ties   65 

Total  standing  privately  owned;  by  counties.  65 
Standing  in  National  Parks  and  Indian 

Reserves 65 

Total  standing  in  National  Forests,  in  aores 

and  board  feet 61 

In  forests  and  by  forests 61 

Lumbering  industry,  extent  of,  illustrated.  .65-66 

Timber,  Washington  County 284 

Toledo,  Lincoln  County 203 

Tolo,  Jackson  County 166 

Tonquin,  Washington  CouDty 284 

Townsend,  Marion  County 224 

Trail,  Jackson  County 166 

Trailfork,  Gilliam  County 143 

Transportation— Railroads  and  water 69 

(See  also  county  descriptive  matter) 

Transportation  map  of  Oregon 68 

Trenholm,  Columbia  County 114 

Trent,  Lane  County 198 

Troy,  Wallowa  County 270 

Troutdale,  Multnomah  County 237 

Tualatin,  Washington  County 285 

Tule  Lake,  Klamath  County 182 

Turner,  Marion  County 224 

Twickenham,  Wheeler  County 289 

Tyee,  Douglas  County 139 

Tygh  Valley,  Wasco  County 278 
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Ukiah,  Umatilla  County 259 

Umatilla  County  (map),  Columbia  Basin 

Region 253 

General  description  of 252 

Umatilla  National  Forest 61 

Umatilla,  Umatilla  County 259 

Umpqua,  Douglas  County 139 

Umpqua  National  Forest y. 62 

Umpqua  Valley — Description  of 12 

Union  County  (map),  Blue  Mountain  Region..  260 

General  description  of 259 

Union  Mills,  Clackamas  County 103 

Union,  Union  County 265 

UDity,  Baker  County  90 

Upper  Farm,  Lincoln  County 203 


Vale,  Malheur  County ^Isi 

Valley  Falls,  Lake  County \ 

Vanora,  Crook  County <■ 

Vegetables— Crop  of  1914. 

(See  county  descriptive  matter) 

Veneta,  Lane  County j 

Verboort,  Washington  County 

Vemonia,  Columbia  County 

Vesper,  Clatsop  County 

Victor,  Wasco  County 

Victor  Point,  Marion  County 

Vida,  Lane  County 

Viento,  Hood  River  County 

Viewpoint,  Lake  County 

Viola,  Clackamas  County 


Voltage,  Harney  County U1 
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Waconda,  Marion  County 

Waldo,  Josephine  County 

Waldport,  Lincoln  County 

Walker,  Lane  County 

Wallowa  County  (map).  Blue  Mountaii  ' L 

Region l 

General  description  of " ■Ji  £f 


Wallowa  National  Forest 

Wallowa,  Wallowa  County 

Walnuts — Production  of,  by  counties. 

Walterville,  Lane  County 

Walton,  Lane  County 

Wamic,  Wasco  County 

Wapinitia,  Wasco  County 

Warm  Springs,  Jefferson  County. . . 

Warner  Lake,  Klamath  County 

Warren,  Columbia  County 

Warrendale,  Multnomah  County  . . 

Warrenton,  Clatsop  County 

Warning 


Wasco  County  (map),  Columbia  Basin  Regior ' ' 'j! 


General  Description  of 

Wasco,  Sherman  County 

Washington  County  (map), 
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General  description  of 

Water  Area  of  State 
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seler  County  (map),  Blue  Mountain  Region  286 
‘-j  jneral  description  of 285 

1 ;eler,  Tillamook  County 252 

^.je  Lake,  Klamath  County 182 

4’  teson,  Yamhill  County 295 

5/,!id  tman  National  Forest 62 

'*]-  ;ney,  Baker  County 90 

S’  >ur,  Douglas  County 139 

^ .erville,  Josephine  County 175 

Rdwood,  Lane  County 198 

( ilhoit,  tilackamas  County 103 

ilkesboro,  Washington  County 285 


22 


Page. 


Wilkins,  Lane  County 19° 

Willamette,  Clackamas  County 103 

Willamette  Valley — Description  of 9 

Willamina,  Yamhill  County 295 

Willard,  Marion  County 225 

Williams,  Josephine  County 175 

Willows,  Gilliam  County 143 

Wilson,  Tillamook  County 252 

Wilsonville,  Clackamas  County  103 

Wimer,  Jackson  County 166 

Winans,  Hood  River  County 158 

Winant,  Lincoln  County 203 

Winberry,  Lane  County 198 

Winchester,  Douglas  County 139 

Winston’s,  Douglas  County 139 

Wind — Average  velocity  by  sections 18 

No  wind  storms 18 

Winlock,  Wheeler  County 289 

Winona,  Josephine  County 175 

Wolf  Creek,  Josephine  County 175 

Wonder,  Josephine  County 175 

Woodbum,  Marion  County 225 

Woods,  Tillamook  County 252 

Wool  and  Sheep— Industry  in  Oregon 32 

Rank  of  state  and  yield  in  quality 32 

Woclen  mills  in  operation 32 

Yield  of  product,  quality  and  quantity 32 

(See  also  Livestock) 

See  also  summary  of  Oregon  Industries 67 

Wooley,  Douglas  County 139 

Worden,  Klamath  County 182 

Wren,  Benton  County 94 

Wrentnam,  Wasco  County 278 

Wyeth,  Hood  River  County 158 

Y 

Yainax,  Klamath  County 7. . 182 

Yamhill  County  (map),  Willamette  Valley. . . . 290 

General  description  of 289 

Yamhill,  Yamhill  County 295 

Yankton,  Columbia  County 114 

Yaquina,  Lincoln  County 203 

Yoncalla,  Douglas  County 139 

z 

Zena,  Polk  County 243 

Zion,  Lane  County 198 

Zumwalt,  Wallowa  County 270 


Oregon’s  Water  Drainage 
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_ , , . t,.  55,824  square  miles. 

Columbia  River •••••••; q qqq  « « 

California,  via  Klamath  and  Pitt  rivers  y’yyy 

;t  to  Pacific  Ocean  by  rivers  other  than  the  Columbia,  u « 

Clamath  and  Pitt 10’ 050  “ “ 

inland  lakes  possessing  no  surface  outlet 

Total  Land  Area * 9o’607 

THE  COLUMBIA  VALLEY. 


th  its  tributaries,  the  Columbia, 
on’s  great  river,  is  navigable  for 
miles,  the  lower  Columbia  being 
Table  for  deep  water  vessels  from 
Fand  to  the  ocean  (120  miles), 
ral  cascades,  or  rapids,  prevent  con- 
ms  navigation  of  the  upper  Columbia 
,ts  great  tributary,  the  Snake  River, 
1,094  miles  of  the  upper  rivers  are 
gable  in  stretches  of  from  200  to  400 
3,  and  regular  river  steamboat  serv- 
s maintained  thereon.  In  commer- 
importance,  in  North  America,  as 
as  in  length  of  navigable  waters, 
Columbia  River  is  second  only  to 
Mississippi  River. 

ie  Columbia  River  Valley  has  an 


area  of  254,388  square  miles;  215,993 
square  miles  are  in  the  United  States 
and  38,395  in  British  Columbia.  This  is 
a total  area  larger,  with  the  exception 
of  Georgia,  than  the  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  Union.  This  area  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Oregon 55,824  square  miles. 

Washington 49,505  “ 

Idaho..  77,640 

Montana 29,800 

Nevada 6,280 

Wyoming 5,184 

Utah '00 

British  Columbia. . . 38,39o 

Total 254,388  “ 


umbia  Valley  Larger  than  Thirteen  Original  States  Excepting  Georgia. 
Columbia  Valley,  254,388  Square  Miles,  is  Shaded  on  Map  below. 


254,360  So.  Miles 
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FARM  LAND  BUREAU. 

The  Farm  Land  Bureau  of  the  Oregon  State  Immigratior 
Commission  was  made  a part  of  that  organization  on  the  18th  o: 
February,  1914.  The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  is  to  secure  data  anc 
information  of  a reliable  character,  in  order  that  the  homeseekei 
and  settler  may  be  supplied  with  such  information  as  will  enabk 
him  to  find  desirable  land  at  a minimum  of  expense.  In  ordei 
to  acquire  a knowledge  of  lands  and  their  values,  the  listings  ol 
many  farms  have  been  secured,  giving  a minute  description 
together  with  the  price  and  terms  offered,  and  these  lands  have 
been  appraised  by  thoroughly  qualified  and  competent  appraisers, 
thus  giving  the  Bureau  not  only  the  listing  of  particular  tracts, 
but  a general  knowledge  as  to  land  values  in  each  locality. 


The  information  contained  in  these  listings  is  for  the  benefit 
of  homeseekers  and  settlers.  It  is  gathered  by  the  Oregon  State 
Immigration  Commission,  with  co-operation  of  local  community 
organizations  of  business  men  and  farmers.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  see  that  this  information  is  conservative  and  accurate.  All 
of  these  listings  that  have  been  appraised  and  such  others  as 
appear  reasonable  are  published  in  booklet  form,  which  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  While  the  Bureau  cannot  guarantee  the  list- 
ings thus  published,  yet  thorough  investigation  has  been  made 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  description  is  correct  and 
the  prices  quoted  are  fair. 


Many  tracts  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  acies  are  listed,  such  tracts 
being  desirable  for  colonization  purposes.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  in  cases  where  a number  of  families  desire  to  locate  on 
adjoining  lands. 
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No  commissions  or  fees  are  accepted  or  shared  by  the  Oregon 
ate  Immigration  Commission  or  any  of  the  organizations 
3 filiated  with  it.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Commission  to  serve 
;:>meseekers  and  to  assist  them  in  every  possible  way,  to  save 
r pense  and  protect  their  own  interests  in  inspecting  and  pur- 
1 1 aging  lands.  The  Commission  has  no  land  for  sale,  nor  derives 
|!  iy  direct  or  indirect  profit  of  any  character  whatsoever  from  the 
f ie  of  lands  or  the  location  of  settlers.  Inquirers  are  put  in 
reef  communication  with  the  owner  or  agent  of  tracts  listed. 


Information  of  a general  character  is  furnished  relative  to  the 
nnestead  lands  of  the  State,  giving  the  location  of  unappropri- 
,ed  lands  and  the  uses  to  which  such  lands  are  best  adapted.  A 
hmplete  description  of  the  many  irrigation  projects  of  the  State 
i on  file  in  this  office,  and  information  of  a general  character  with 
/gard  to  irrigation  in  Oregon  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


, In  requesting  information  relative  to  farm  lands  it  would  be 
. ell  if  the  homeseeker  would  state  the  number  of  acres  desired, 
le  kind  of  farming  he  wishes  to  follow  and  the  amount  of  money 
> e wants  to  invest.  With  this  knowledge  the  Bureau  would  be 
| ble  to  give  information  of  a more  detailed  character. 


Homeseekers  desiring  information  relative  to  the  listed  farm 
’ inds,  homesteads  or  irrigation  in  Oregon  will  address  the  Farm 
* .and  Bureau  of  the  Oregon  State  Immigration  Commission, 
1 ’ortland,  Oregon. 
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PER  CAPITA  WEALTH  OF  OREGON,  1914. 

(By  Counties.) 


County. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Total  Full  Cash 
Value  Taxable 
Property. 

Per  i 
We 

Baker 

20,375 

$31,786,916.98 

$U 

Benton 

13,245 

17,763,035.52 

1, 

Clackamas 

36,819 

50,394,292.78 

L 

Clatsop 

17,273 

35,072,664.09 

2, 

Columbia 

12,206 

21,740,396.81 

l, 

Coos 

21,001 

29,592,196.89 

l, 

Crook 

17,199 

21,821,953.49 

l, 

Curry 

2,628 

5,485,380.83 

2,1 

Douglas 

22,872 

38,652,950.85 

V 

Gilliam 

3,815 

13,109,241.83 

3>; 

Grant 

6,645 

10,425,463.67 

i, 

Blarney 

4,436 

12,360,144.76 

2,. 

Hood  River 

7,815 

15,033,129.68 

M 

Jackson 

27,144 

43,833,139.16 

V 

Josephine 

8,785 

12,797,463.34 

u 

Klamath 

11,367 

21,814,803.52 

1, 

Lake 

5,113 

12,802,363.29 

2.  J 

Lane 

37,360 

55,334,022.42 

I* 

Lincoln 

6,702 

10,819,526.95 

11 

Linn 

25,685 

44,703,692.72 

M 

Malheur 

13,913 

17,977,220.96 

lj 

Marion 

46,919 

62,380,592.16 

i 

Morrow - 

4,292 

14,145,664.76 

3 1 

Multnomah 

277,183 

532,602,013.76 

1 

Polk 

16,159 

25,552,247.76 

1 1 

Sherman 

4,207 

12,796,653.47 

3 1 

Tillamook 

7,757 

23,510,042.77 

3i 

Umatilla .' 

23,270 

61,552,892.89 

Union 

17,882 

29,023,037.39 

1 b 

Wallowa 

9,536 

16,592,898.93 

1 % 

Wasco 

18,694 

23,455,849.90 

10 

Washington 

23,270 

40,344,071.01 

Wheeler 

2,872 

5,745,330.89 

2§ 

Yamhill 

21,148 

31,213,126.21 

IS 

» 

State 

795,587 

$1,402,234,422.44 

$1 

i 

1 
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WARNING. 

City  bred  people  of  limited  means  will  be  confronted  by  many  difli- 
es if  they  come  to  Oregon  to  earn  a livelihood. 


It  is  the  land,  not  the  cities  or  towns,  which  needs  more^people. 


There  are  plenty  of  lawyers,  doctors,  newspaper  men,  ministers, 
neers  and  other  professional  men  and  women  located  here  and  in 
petition  with  each  other  and  the  newcomer.  There  are  plenty  of 
chants,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  to  meet  the  commercial  needs  of 
r0n  so  far  as  the  state  has  developed  its  resources.  There  are  more  than 
igh  clerks,  bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  other  office  employees. 


There  are  more  than  enough  mechanics,  artisans,  and  skilled  manual 
kers  in  the  trades. 


Do  not  expect  to  get  a job  by  mail.  Hundreds  of  applications  are 
jived  daily  by  business  firms  from  people  who  want  to  come  to  Oregon, 
’•re  are  more  than  enough  people  here  now  to  fill  all  positions  or  jobs 

Ike  cities. 

E^MKS  -r  - 

i 

v. 

j Do  not  expect  to  find  employment  promptly  on  arrival.  Many  of 

|?e  who  have  come  before  you  are  hunting  positions.  Naturally, 
>loyers  give  the  preference  to  those  who  already  have  homes  here  and 
known  to  them  as  trustworthy  and  deserving.  It  is  not  easy  for  a 
'j  nger  to  find  work. 


• Do  not  come  here  expecting  to  live  in  the  country  unless  you  are  a 
irtical  farmer  inured  to  the  hardships  of  farming  and  willing  to  undergo 
the  drudgery  of  making  a new  home  in  a new  country.  City  bred 
pie  have  little  idea  of  the  long  hours  and  hard  labor  involved  in  farming, 
' he  many  perplexities  as  to  what  to  plant  and  how  to  market  it,  and  of 
difficulties  of  farming  under  unknown  conditions  on  new  land. 
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Do  not  expect  to  find  orcharding  any  simpler,  easier,  less  labo 
or  more  profitable  than  any  other  line  of  farming.  Those  who  have 
ceeded  in  the  fruit  business  have  done  so  because  of  hard  work,  s] 
knowledge  and  experience  applied  not  only  to  gathering  the  crop,  bu 
as  to  selection  of  proper  varieties  for  planting,  true  to  name;  p 
cultivation  of  orchards  and  proper  spraying  to  cope  with  pests;  also  p 
methods  of  coping  with  late  frosts  which  sometimes  occur  even  i] 
celebrated  orchard  districts.  The  successful  gardener  owes  his  sc 
in  part  to  back-breaking  toil  in  the  hot  sun,  and  in  part  to  his  judgm< 
planting  such  crops  as  can  be  marketed. 


We  know  of  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  opportunities  are  1 
than  they  are  in  Oregon  for  the  intelligent,  industrious,  hard-woi 
experienced  farmer  who  is  ambitious  to  make  a home  for  himseli 
enjoy  independence  in  old  age  under  pleasant  climatic  conditions, 
we  warn  those  who  are  inexperienced  or  impractical  in  farming,  or  t 
sole  reliance  is  city  employment  to  exercise  great  caution  in  comii 
Oregon  without  sufficient  means  to  tide  them  over  a possible  long  sp 
unemployment.  Do  not  expect  those  who  have  come  before  you 
similar  aims  to  your  own  to  solve  all  your  problems  for  you,  to  fh 
you,  or  to  furnish  you  employment. 


Another  Warning. — See  land  before  you  buy  it.  Remember,  : 
enthusiastic  or  unscrupulous  promoters  have  visited  the  Pacific  < 
during  the  last  few  years.  They  are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow, 
their  victims,  having  parted  with  the  savings  of  a lifetime,  are  confn 
by  their  inability  to  make  an  orchard  or  garden  tract  yield  an  income 
are  forced  to  return  to  hated  drudgery  to  try  to  build  up  a compe 
for  old  age. 

C.  C.  CHAPMAN, 

State  Immigration  ^ 
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>unty  and  Municipal  authorities;  the  officials  of  the  several  rail- 
ids  and  other  transportation  companies;  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
•liege;  University  of  Oregon;  Oregon  Development  League;  Port- 
id  Commercial  Club;  Oregon  Conservation  Commission;  Portland 
tamber  of  Commerce  and  the  commercial  and  civic  organizations 
the  counties,  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  and  to  those  who  so 
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realized  in  the  purpose  for  which  this  publication  is  intended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


7 
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State  Immigration  Agent. 


I Affiliated  in  the  compilation  of  statistics  and  information  were  the  following: 

, Oregon  Development  League,  comprising  124  commercial  organizations  in  Oregon  com- 
Lnities.  President,  Theo.  B.  Wilcox,  Portland;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  S.  Van  Winkle,  Albany;  John 


jratke,  Astoiia;  Bruce  Dennis,  La  Grande;  Wm.  M.  Colvig,  Medford;  C.  C.  Chapman,  Portland, 
'•rel 


retary-Treasurer. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  W.  J.  Kerr,  President;  J.  A.  Bexell,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Com- 
xe;  Prof.  H.  F.  Wilson  and  Prof.  James  Dryden. 

; Portland  Commercial  Club , Horace  D.  Ramsdell,  President ; John  H . Burgard,  Vice-President ; 
A.  Freeman,  Treasurer;  J.  Fred  Larson,  Secretary;  Franklin  T.  Griffith,  Chairman  Executive 
nmittee;J.  W.  Brewer,  Manager  Farm  Land  Bureau;  W.  L.  Crissey,  Chief  of  Inquiry  Bureau; 
M.  Cummins,  Auditor;  Edw.  N.  Weinbaum,  Statistician,  all  of  Portland. 

Oregon  Conservation  Commission,  J.  N.  Teal,  Chairman,  Portland;  F.  G.  Young,  Secretary, 
5ene. 

U.  S.  Forestry  Service,  George  H.  Cecil,  District  Forester  for  Oregon,  Portland. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  F.  F.  Henshaw,  District  Engineer,  Portland. 

U.  3.  Reclamation  Service,  E.  G.  Hopson,  Supervising  Engineer,  Portland. 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  E.  A.  Beals,  District  Forecaster,  Portland. 

Oregon  Desert  Land  Board,  John  H.  Lewis,  State  Engineer,  Secretary;  Walton  Van  Winkle, 
istant  Secretary,  Salem. 

State  Tax  Commission, Chas.  V.  Galloway,  J.  B.  Eaton,  Commissioners ; C.  L.  Starr,  Secretary, 


And  the  following  State  officials:  Oswald  West,  Governor;  Ben  W.  Olcott,  Secretary  of  State; 
B.  Kay,  State  Treasurer;  A.  J.  Churchill,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction;  John  H.  Lewis,  State 
tineer;  O.  P.  Hoff,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics;  G.  G.  Brown,  Clerk  of  State  Land  Board; 
Jt.  Sargent,  State  Superintendent  of  Banks,  all  of  Salem;  R.  E.  Clanton,  Master  Fish  Warden; 
L.  Finley,  State  Game  Warden;  J.  D.  Mickle,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Portland. 

By  writing  a letter  of  inquiry  you  can  command  every  assistance  in  the  way  of  information  from 
State  officers  and  the  commercial  organizations  of  the  State.  Address  inquiries  to  C.  C.  Chapman, 
*e  Immigration  Agent,  Commercial  Club  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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